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For  Reference 
Do  Not  Take 

"rem  the  Library 


Every  person  who  maliciously 
cuts,  defaces,  breaks  or  injures 
any  book,  map,  chart,  picture, 
engraving,  statue,  coin,  model, 
apparatus,  or  other  work  of  lit- 
erature, art,  mechanics  or  ob- 
ject of  curiosity,  deposited  in 
any  public  library,  gallery, 
museum  or  collection  is  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor. 

Penal  Code  of  California 
1915,  Section  623 
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ty  COMES  OF  AGE 

It  is  the  most  vital  and 
important  cultural/ 

Only  snobs, 

pseudo^intellectuals, 

'     aiid  boobs  don^  4    r 

recognize  the  fact 

■  AU'Night  Comedy 
■  Why  CBS  Can't  Win 
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Cartier.  Eyewear 


xr 


Like  jewelry  settings 


FASHIONED  OF  GOLD 


AND  LIGHT, 


Cartier  presents 


EYEWEAR  DESIGNED  TO 


ENHANCE  THE  EXPRESSIVE 


BEAUTY  OF  THE  EYES. 


Pure,  contemporary 


LINES  DELICATELY 


traced  in  GOLD. 


LACQUER  OR  STEEL. 


Ca/iler 


Fascinating  creations 


TO  DELIGHT  THE  EYE. 


T  H  K       A  R  T      0  I-       B   i:  1  N  (;       UNIQUE 


■  VAII.ABM-;  AT  AM,  CARTII-H  BOUTIQDF-S. 

BAI.  HAHBfJLK  •  BI-VKRI.Y  HIII.S  •  CHI.S  V  (.HAS1-;  •  i  .1  'CACiO  •  COS  lA  MISA  •  DALLAS  •  lOBT  lAI  !I)I;RF)AI,I-;  •  HONOLULU  •  HOUSTON  •  LAS  VI-GAS 

LOS  A,Nf,LLi:S-MOMBLAL-NhVVYOHK- PALM  BI'AfH      WIBANCISCO-SAN  ir  AN -ST  THOMAS -TOHONTO- VAIL- VANCOUVKH- WASHINGTON.  D.C. 

ALSOAVAII-AliLi.  ATTHF-HNI'STOI'         I.STOHLS  I  OB  ADDmONAI.  INFORMATION,  I'LKASK  CALL  1  800  447  74()S 


This  face  could  stop  a  crowd... 


JEAN  DUBUFFET 


SITE  AVEC  UN  PERSONNAGE,  1981       ACRYLIC  ON  PAPER 


and  did. 


LANDAU     FINE     ART 


MS^hTrBRMkTSTREET  WESri-MOliTT,rA:      CANA^ 

onTi  STERWORKS" 


Performing  the  art  of  self  expression. 
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ROLEX 
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Claevic&Gorevic 

riNt  ICWELRY  V^W  ANTIQUES 
rcani0SMiSaMi).Nc«rlMLNew1bili  10022  •(212)832-9000 
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wind  at  the  Getty;  you  need  not  starve  in 
Moscow;  how  to  dance  Hke  Fred  and 
Ginger;  inside  harems;  the  glory  that  was 
Eire;  Peck  and  Fonda's  epic  hoot 

82  AUCTIONS  Hopton  Hall  on  the  block; 
World  War  II  in  photographs 

104  THE  LIVELY  ARTS  Dolora  Zajick's 
mezzo-soprano  conquers  the  world 

117  THE  NEW  YORK  ANTIQUES  WAR    At 

long  last,  the  city  gets  what  it  deserves:  an 
antiques  show  to  rival  the  best  in  London 
and  Paris,  by  Leon  Harris 

122  ALL  THAT  GLITTERS  Fake  Stones, 
real  flair  are  why  Mother's  costume  jewelry 
is  hot  again,  by  Nancy  Hoving 


SPECIAL  SECTION 

TELEVISION:  A  LONG,  HARD  LOOK 

135  GOLDEN  MOMENTS,    by  Peter  Kaplan 

and  Paul  Slansky 

r39  WHY   PRIME   TIME   IS   BETTING   ON 

DAVID  LYNCH,    by  Howard  A.  Rodman 

145  CAN   CBS   COME   BACK.',    by    Mark 

Christensen,  at  the  affiliates  convention 

149  THE  CULT  HIT:  "WISEGUY,"    by   the 

theater  critic  Lloyd  Rose 

152  ANCHOR  WATCH,    by  Tom  Hoving 

I  153  ALL  FOR  LAUGHS,    by  Diana  Loevy 
157  TELEVISION    IN    THE   YEAR    2000.    a 
technological  preview  by  Erik  Hedegaard 
160  IS  PBS  DEAD.',    by  Robert  Knafo 

i    163  TEN   WINNERS,    by    David    Ruben, 

;  emcee  for  the  very  first  "Connie"  awards! 
PLUS!    Art  by  Jules  Feiffer,  and,  scattered 

■   through   the  margins,     IRRESISTIBLE  TV 

,  TRIVIA,    LI)  Michael  Quinn 


I  128  SENSITIVITY  OF  A  MASS  MURDERER 
His  name  is  a  byword  for  mayhem,  but  a 
glorious  show  reveals  Timur  as  .i  IVrsi.in 
Medici,  by  Kenneth  Raker 

166  HOMAGE  TO  BALENCIAGA    Clear  the 

coffee  table  tor.i  hook  wortbv  of  its  subject 

170  BLUE-RIBBON  DRIVING    If    marries 

the  excitement  of  racing  to  the  >ubtlotv  oi 
dressage,  by  Mary  Ann  Flynn 

178  ETHICS    President  Reagan's  chief  of 
pri>tocol  talks  back 

182  WINE    Buy  now!  A  few  Bordeaux  ot  a 
great  decade  arc  undervalued 

188  HUMOR    It    writers    were    baseball 
players  .  .  . 
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GOLDSMITH 


A  special  presentation  of  Elizabeth  Gage  jewels 

will  be  shown  at  the  Carlyle  Hotel,  New  York, 

September  25'30,  including  the  Tudor  Collection 


20  ALBEMARLE  STREET 
LONDON  Wl 


Fax  no:  01-4*^5  4550 


The  Tiffany  Atlas  Watch 

in  eighteen  karat  gold  with  quartz  movement. 

Also  available  in  sterling  silver  at 

Tiffany  and  selected  fine  stores. 

Please  call  800-346^3455. 


TlFFANV^'  Ca 


NEW  YORK   LO\OON  W! 
SAN  FRANCISCO  BEVERLY  HILLS  COSTA  MESA  DAI  i. 


\iC  KONG 
A(iO  ATLANTA   BOSTON  ©T&CO.  1989 
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THE  NEW  BMW5-SERIES.THE  MOST   ^c  c  r  *>  waned  and  he  car  they 

INNOYATIYE  PERFORMANCE  SEDAN  SINCE  f^kel^Ji^'dtihoi™^^ 

WE  INTRODUCED  THE  FIRST  ONE«  automotive  standards  to  emulate. 
Nearly  three  decades  ago,  BMW  created  the  very  first  Now,  to  the  delight  of  the  former  and  the  contin-|| 

automobile  that  combined  true  sports  car  performance      ued  frustration  of  the  latter,  BMW  introduces  a  5-Serie 
with  four-d(X)r  practicality.  that,  in  the  words  of  AutoWeek  Magazine,  "effectively 

Serious  drivciS  no  h;  -^r  had  to  choose  between      recalibrates  the  p<.Tformance  sedan  benchmark" 


<    r#»RMW.4NtirihAinfT«j  Inc    Ihr  BMWir»lri, 


vnirrt  ) 


The  new  535i  you  see  here  abundantly  fulfills  the 
romise  of  its  athletic  sfiape.  Its  208 -hp  6 -cylinder 
Drints  from  0  to  60  in  just  over  7  seconds,  while  its 
eek,  stable  body  and  patented  fully- independent  sus- 
ension  let  you  dance  through  corners  with  ease. 

It  is  roomier  inside  and  provides  "almost  perfect 
oise  insulation"  plus  "ride  comfort  tliat  sets  a  new  sran- 
ard  in  this  class"  (Automobile  Magazine). 


And  its  host  ot  inventive  safety  features  includes 
superior  anti-lock  brakes  and  unitized  steel  construc- 
tion designed  to  absorb  35%  more  impact  energy  than 
Ub.  crashworthiness  standards  require. 

The  new  5-Serics  is  itnprcssive  on  papei-.  But  as  a 
test  drive  at  your  authorized  BMW  dealer  will      ^^ 
prove,  it  is  exhilaratingly  so  on  pavement. 

THE  UITIMATE  DRIVING  MACHINE. 
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DiDiER  Aaron  &  Cm 

118,  fg  Saint-Honore  -  75008  Paris  -  Tel.  :  (1)  47.42.47.34 

32  East  67  th  Street  New  York  NY  10021  -  Tel.  (212)  988.52.48 

21  Ryder  street  London  SWIY  6  PX  -  Tel.  (1)  839.47.16 


AvELiNE  -  Jean-Marie  Rossi 

20,  rue  du  Cirque  -  75008  Paris  -  Tel.  :  (1)  42. 66. 60.29 


Michel  Meyer 

24,  av.  Matignon  -  75008  Paris  -  Tel.  :  (1)  42.66.62.95 


Jacques  Perrin 

3,  quai  Voltaire  -  75007  Paris  -  Tel.  :  (1)  42. 60.27. 20 
98,  fg  Saint-Honore  -  75008  Paris  -  Tel.  :  (1)  42.65.01.38 

Maurice  Segoura 

20,  fg  Saint-Honore  -  75008  Paris  -  Tel.  :  (1)  42.65.11.03 


Bernard  Steinitz 

4,  rue  Drouot  -  75009  Paris  -  Tel.  :  (1)  42.46.98.98 

125  E.  57  th  Street  New  York  N  Y  10022  -  Tel.  (212)  832.37.11 

23,  Grafton  Street  -  London  W  1  -  Tel.  (1)  493.55.12 


Meeting  of  .six  top  antique  dealers,  specialized  in  French  17th 

and  l«th  century  Furniture,  Objets  d'Art  and  Great  Masters. 

rV'ir  skills  and  professional  experience  give  collectors  every 

^^jarantce  of  QUAMTY  and  AirniFNIIClTY. 


■  ii  ^^ 
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Quintessential  lt;\lian  design  for  rh 

Fine    Jewelry     •     1  m^#ii»IWt,i  v  e     G  i  f  ts     ■     !>is, 

SAN      FRANG  I  S  Q  O-  B  H^,U  J 


Breguet,  of  course, 


Legends  have  sought  this  watch. 

Napoleon.  Wellington,  too.  And  the  crowned  heads 
of  England,  France,  Italy,  Spain  and  Russia. 

Then,  as  today,  those  who  shape 
destiny  are  quick  to  pursue 
that  which  seems  most 


Since  1775 


uncommon. 

Ihat  which  cannot  be 
hurried.  Or  imitated.  Or  easily  obtained. 

So  rarely  seen,  in  fact,  that  each  is  numbered  on  the  dial. 

So  masterfully  designed,  that  one  still  observes 
the  fluted  case,  hand-turned  dial  and  apple  hands. 


GHAUIMET 


I'akis    London    Niw  Yokk  ■  I'okyo 
•18    East    s  7  t  ii    S  1  i<  1:  i,  1  ,    N  1:  w    Yokk    mi.:    2  1  2  .  :i  7  1    t  ')  f>  0 

'>   lor  list  of  selected  jewelers  jrul  cutalo^,  send  $.^  to  lken"ci,  IH  r.isi  JKili  Sircti,  New  York,  NV  10017 
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FRAN  C  1  S'-C;o''        # 
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iverplatc 


miMIUiflliuntTau 


etting:  26  5.  and  I9^n  respectively. 

lul     Home    Furnish  in  Rs    •    Art    Gal 

DALLAS  HOUSTON 
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SARA   FREDS^|ilCK|J 


jf  Kt  S   tf  AS  H  F'd  R  D   S  AN  f  R  A  N  CI  SCO 
II  ttir  r  M  n  N  F  T  T  E  '  S  :flE  0  U  T  I  0  U  t  ON  T A- 
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Judith  Leiber 

Handbags  /  Accessories 


Neiman  Marcus 


Thinness  to  the  point  of 

3  miUimeters. 
Accuracy  to  the  point  of 

seconds  a  year. 
Engineering  to  the  point 

of  art. 

That's  the  point  of 

Dehrium*. 
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CONCORD, 


o 
THE  GEN 


SINCE 


INTRODUCED  ON  FEBHUARY  1?TH,  1979  AS  THE  THINNEST  WAICH  IN  THE  WORLD 
TODAV  CONCORO  DELIRIUM»1S  THE  PERFECT  WATCH. 


LM-alion  counesy  or  me  pmmore  nowi. 
Los  AngeleS:  California. 


^^t\,:^ 


Even  BEFORE  you  appear  they  know  who  you  ark 


ow  you  travel  says  a  lot  about  you. 

P^   And  your  French  luggage  says  ail 
the  right  things. 

At  just  a  glance,  it  says  how  much  you 
value  the  quality  of  old  world  hand  craftsmanship. 

It  also  shows  your  impeccable  taste,  reflected  in  our 
exquisite  fabrics  and  beautiful  leathers. 

And  whether  at  a  grand  hotel  or  a 
romantic  hideaway,  your  French       Til«" 
luggage  tells  the  world  you  firmly  l^rciicll 

believe  there's  only  one  way  to  go.        iMmpaiK\ 
In  stvle. 
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A  special  commemorative  pin  "The  Spirit  of  Beauty" 
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The  Getty  loosens 
up:  ". . .  at  the  end 
of  the  day,  the 
question  is  not  how 
much  you  spent  but 
whether  you  own 
the  object,"  says 
the  curator  George 
Goldner. 


iVl  X    E/  X  rZ/  by  Thomas  Hoving 

aving  been  accused  by  a  few  humor 

and  gossip  magazines  of  thirsting  to 

replace  John  Walsh  as  director  of 

the  Getty  by  harshly  criticizing  him 

and  his  institution  (always  a  useful 

way  to  send  a  resume) ,  I  wonder  what  they 

will  say  when  I  praise  the  place.  The  Getty 

deserves  kudos  for  having  courageously 

stepped  into  the  fray  at  Christie's  last  May 

and  successfully  bid  on  Jacopo  Pontormo's 

marvelous  portrait  of  a  character,  either 

Cosimo  I  de'  Medici  or  some  arrogantly 

handsome  youth  in  fancy  dress. 

So  what  if  the  portrait  may  not  be  of  a 
Medici.  So  what  if  the  painting's  condi- 
tion has  radically  changed  since  the  six- 
teenth century.  Pontormo  created  it  in  oils 
on  wood,  giving  it  an  enamellike  surface 


something  like  the  side  of  your  refrigera- 
tor. Around  the  turn  of  the  century  it  was 
transferred  to  soft  canvas,  millimeter  by 
millimeter.  Yet,  although  today  the  tech- 
nique has  blunted  the  glassy  luminosity  of 
the  original,  the  damage  is  slight  and 
should  not  detract  from  the  arresting 
image  of  this  piggy-eyed  bravo,  who  stares 
us  down  with  Renaissance  imperiousne.ss. 
Congratulations  to  the  Getty,  to  the  act- 
ing paintings  curator  George  Cujldner, 
who  pushed  for  the  picture,  and  to  Direc- 
tor John  Walsh,  who  appears,  at  last,  to 
have  come  to  his  senses  and  has  started  to 
devour  all  the  great  pictures  on  the  market 
before  the  sources  dry  up 

The  acquisition  of  the  Pontormo  was 
preceded,  in  early  April,  by  the  purchase, 
also  at  auction,  of  a  splendid  Renoir,  Le 
Promcncuk.  for  $17.7  million.  I  interpret 
these  fine  new  additions  to  the  paintings 


collections — shaky  collections  that  des- 
perately need  improvement — as  signaling 
a  fundamental  change  in  policy.  Not  so 
long  ago,  the  Getty  was  issuing  flummer>' 
to  the  effect  that  the  institution  did  not 
want  to  upset  the  art  market  or  annoy  oth- 
er institutions  by  throwing  big  money 
around.  Spending  nearly  $53  million  for 
two  stunning  paintings  in  two  months' 
time  is  a  fundamental  turnabout.  Great! 
No  doubt  as  long  as  George  Goldner 
applies  the  pressure  to  the  Getty's  board 
and  chief  executive,  Harold  Williams, 
world-class  treasures  will  be  sucked  into 
Hollywood  like  iron  filings  to  a  magnet. 

Those  of  us  who  keep  one  ear  to  the 
ground  listening  for  rumbles  coming  out  of 
that  rich  cultural  fault  at  Malibu  have  rea- 
son to  believe  that  things  at  the  Getty  will 
be  on  solider  ground:  (a)  from  now  on  the 
PR  office  will  resp(.)nd  fully  and  truthfully 
to  inquiries;  (b)  henceforth  fully  profes- 
sional staff  will  be  recruited  and  only  pros 
will  be  prt)moted;  and  (c)  a  review  is  in 
progress  of  the  existing  method  of  collect- 
ing antiquities  to  avoid  embarrassments 
like  that  of  the  Aphrodiw  affair  of  last  year, 
a  probe  of  which,  by  the  way,  has  intensi- 
fied in  Italy.  If  only  20  percent  i^  true,  the 
Getty  will  flourish. 

So,  go  for  greatness,  Getty!  Wipe  out  all 
those  petty  and  suspiciiuis  policies  and 
practices  that  raised  such  a  stench.  Be 
forthright.  CAintinue  on  the  road  ot  your 
newfound  courage.  Take  the  tune  to 
examine  the  truth  aK>ut  your  vast  and 
muddled  antiquities  collection,  and,  in 
time,  publish  the  curious  information  in 
the  hies  in  a  definitive  dialogue  raisonne. 
C^lome  clean  on  the  condition  of  your 
unquestiiMiably  authentic  but  certainly 
o\erly  restored  Annuncialion  attributed  to 
Hirck  Bouts.  Tell  us  what  is  really  in  the 
works  about  the  rumored  merger  of  the 
Getty  and  Norton  Simon's  superb  (if 
flawed)  collection  oi'  old  masters  and 
Impressit)nists.  Some  institution  in  this 
nation  is  going  to  havi-  to  lead  the  lacklus- 
ter art-museum  pmkssion  into  the  1990s 
and  do  .so  while  communicating  clearly 
and  honestly  about  the  condition  and 
quality  of  its  art.  Why  not  the  Getty,  now 
that  a  new  era  has  begun? 
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Our  Obsession  with 
Vintage  Watches 

"The  release  of  atom  power  has  changed 
ever>'thing,"  said  Albert  Einstein.  "If  only 
I  had  known,  I  should  have  become  a 
watchmaker." 

Einstein  to  the  contrary,  the  days  are 
long  gone  when  we  could  think  of  watch- 
making as  an  innocent  profession.  The 
things  that  most  of  us  strap  to  our  wrists 
rule  our  lives.  Just  as  the  transition  from 
ecclesiastic  bell  to  municipal  clock  was  the 
real  bellwether  of  the  Enlightenment,  so 
the  transition  from  clock  to  wristwatch 
marked  a  true  emancipation — and  a  new 
form  of  slavery.  Be  they  gold  or  plastic, 
stylized  or  utilitarian,  vintage  or  up-to- 
the-minute,  quartz  or  spring-wound,  we 
are  what  we  consult. 

The  current  obsession  with  wrist- 
watches — call  it  chronopom — gives  new 
life  to  our  oldest  fixation.  A  basic  black 
Swatch  will  tell  you  the  time;  a  gold  Rolex 
will  look  good  against  the  pastel  cotton 
tablecloth  of  your  favorite  power  restau- 
rant; but  an  Accutron  Space  View,  a 
Hamilton  Ventura  .  .  .  now,  those  are 
watches  worth  spen-'ing  time  with. 

Who  watches  ihc     atchmen?  The  best 

iound  is  Af       an  Wristuiatchei: 

. 'v^  -       ukscjStyk^^  'v  Edward 

Faber  -     '  St*   ^^n  ;    tugale 


Blauer.  A  sumptuous,  coftee-table  com- 
pendium of  wristwatchery,  it  comes  com- 
plete with  inserted  price  guide,  should 
your  eyes  widen.  This  lavish  chronology  of 
the  Republic's  best  watches  takes  us  back 
in  time.  Elgin,  Benrus,  Waltham,  Illi- 
nois— the  names  and  faces  of  watches 
glide  past,  one  by  one,  like  railway  cars  on 
a  slow,  inexorable  freight  train.  (The 
watch  that  haunts  my  own  wrist,  the 
Bulova  Accutron  "Railroad  Approved" 
model  of  the  1960s,  combines  Kennedy- 
era  tuning-fork  technology  with  large, 
legible  Arabic  numerals.  The  hands  are 
blued  steel,  and  the  second  hand,  in  time- 
honored  fashion,  is  blood  red,  lest  you  for- 
get that  time  passes.  It  is  on  page  255. ) 

In  buying  a  vintage  watch,  you  eschew 
the  contemporary  for  the  (nearly  always 
mythic)  "past."  While  second,  minute, 
and  hour  hands  whirl  clockwise,  there  is 
another,  counterclock  movement,  which 
takes  you  back,  to  the  time  of  your  father, 
your  mother,  your  grandparents,  and  the 
watch  they  would  have  given  yc~)u,  if  only 
.  .  .  if  only  they  had  been  the  ancestors 
you  have  always,  in  your  heart  of  hearts, 
wished  them  to  have  been.  It  is  wristwatch 
as  family  romance,  with  the  same  kind  of 
retro-fascist  appeal  to  a  falsified,  mythic 
notion  of  heritage  that  you  find,  say,  in 
Ralph  Lauren  ads.  (The  angry,  rebellious 
flip  side  of  this  reverence  is  our  tendency, 
somehow,  to  misplace  our  watches,  to  lose 
time.  The  movie  Freud,  if  you  recall,  took 
great  delight  in  having  young  Sigmund,  at 
the  railway  station,  "accidentally"  drop 


his  lather's  watch,  smashing  the  crystal 
beyond  all  repair. ) 

Perhaps  the  last  word  on  wristwatches 
was  by  the  late  Argentine  fabulist  Julio 
Cortazar.  "When  they  present  you  with  a 
watch,"  he  wrote,  "they  are  gifting  you 
with  a  tiny  flowering  hell  ...  a  tiny, 
furious  bit  of  something  hanging  on  to 
your  wrist. "  He  concludes,  "They  give  you 
the  gift  of  fear:  someone  will  steal  it  from 
you;  it'll  fall  on  the  street  and  get  broken. 
They  give  you  the  gift  of  your  trademark 
and  the  assurance  that  it's  a  better  trade- 
mark than  the  others;  they  gift  you  with 
the  impulse  to  compare  your  watch  with 
other  watches.  They  aren't  giving  you  a 
watch;  they're  giving  you  yourself  for  the 
watch's  birthday."   — Howard  A.  Rodman 


Not  So  Cute 


In  1909  the  young  Futurists  proclaimed 
that  a  racing  car  was  more  beautiful  than 
the  Victory  of  Samothrace.  Enthralled  by 
the  mechanics  of  motion  and  speedy  ma- 
chines, they  waxed  enthusiastic  about 
shipyards,  locomotives,  and  aircraft.  All 
of  which  gives  the  Smithsonian's  National 
Air  and  Space  Museum  an  excuse  to  run  a 
show  of  their  works  on  paper  called  "Aero- 
pittura  Futurista:  Images  of  Flight  in  Ital- 
ian Art  from  1913  to  1942"  (Washington, 
D.C.,  through  September  30,  1989). 

To  their  discredit,  the  Futurists  dragged 
nc^t  only  aviation  but  some  ver>'  unsavory- 
politics  into  their  art.  They  glorified  riot 
and  revolution,  war  and  destruc- 
tion, "beautiful  ideas  worth  dying 
for,  and  scorn  for  woman" — ideas 
hardly  t>'pical  of  a  modernist  Uto- 
pia. But  what  else  would  we  expect 
from  a  group  whose  manifesto  de- 
clared war  on  such  enemies  as  mu- 
seums, libraries,  academics,  mor- 
alism,    and  the  past? 

Many  of  the  pencil-and-ink 
sketches,  watercolors,  pastels, 
photo  collages,  lithographs,  and 
woodcuts  in  this  show  were  made 
for  a  Fascist-sponsored  aviation 
magazine  called  UAlad'luilia  (The 
Wing  of  Italy).  The  works  range 
from  Gerardo  Dottori's  Wings  over 
the  Trenches  (1918)  to  Giacomo 
Balla's  sketch  for  a  postage  stamp 
on  which  Mussolini's  fasces  frame  a 
sky  full  of  smokestacks  and  planes. 
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Avant-garde  or  sexist  fantasies? 

Munari's  1936  collage,  one  of  many 

Futurist  works  in  Washington. 
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Particularly  whimsical  is  the  photo  collage 
We  Shall  Go  in  Search  for  a  Female  Airplane, 
done  hy  L' Ala's  art  editor,  Bruno  Munari, 
to  illustrate  a  sci-fi  story:  a  woman  has  a 
propeller  for  a  head,  biplane  arms,  and 
landing  wheels  for  a  bosom;  another  is  a 
mechanical  mermaid  with  a  rudder  for  the 
tail.  Less  amusing  is  his  Man  Is  the  Projectile 
of  the  Aerial  War  of  Tomorrow  (1935), 
which  illustrates  a  story  on  the  efficient 
production  of  warplanes. 

"This  is  an  instance  where  avant-garde 
style  and  reactionary  politics  made  strange 
bedfellows,"  says  Gerald  Silk,  one  of  the 
show's  curators.  Indeed,  the  museum  goes 
on  to  claim  that  the  show  proves  how 
Futurism  was  "used"  by  the  Fascists  to  fur- 
ther their  ideology,  that  aviation  brought 
Futurists  and  Fascists  together  ("Italy  is 
being  reborn  with  new  wings!"  was  a  favor- 
ite Fascist  cry).  But  does  the  exhibition, 
concentrating  as  it  does  on  the  form  of  the 
flying  machines  rather  than  on  the  con- 
tent and  context  of  the  images,  really 
make  the  full  political  connection  as 
clear  as  it  might? 

— Kim  Levin 

Harems  Reappraised 

Originally  Turks  were  tribal  folk.  They 
lived  in  Central  Asia  and  practiced  mo- 
nogamy. Not  until  later  did  they  adopt  the 
institution  of  the  harem,  after  they  ab- 
sorbed Persian,   Byzantine,   and  Islamic 


cultural  traditions  through  conquest.  That 
was  i:  the  fifteenth  century  under  the 
Ottomans,  whose  Grand  Seraglio,  atTop- 
kapi,  became  the  apotheosis  of  the  harem. 
The  harem  lasted  until  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, a  cruel  and  ritualized  remnant  of 
ancient  times.  The  seraglio's  fetid  world  of 
ornate  secrecy,  of  opium  and  odalisques 
and  arabesque  designs,  enthralled  West- 
ern outsiders.  It  spawned  Orientalist 
schools,  from  Gericault,  Matisse,  and 
Flaubert  to  the  costumes  of  the  Ballets 
Russes  and,  most  recently,  of  Rifat  Ozbek. 
Now  comes  Harem:  The  World  behind  the 
Veil  (Abbeville  Press;  $35),  a  gorgeous 
book  that  chronicles,  in  equal  measure, 
the  grisly  realities  of  seraglio  life  and  the 
glowing  fictions  of  Western  voyeurism. 

The  author,  Alev  Lytle  Croutier,  spent 
her  early  years  in  Turkey,  where  she  lived 
with  older  female  relatives  newly  dis- 
charged from  private  harems.  Her  affinity 
for  the  subject  is  everywhere  apparent:  in 
nuggety  details  on  dress  and  diet,  the 
amount  and  quality  of  light  indoors,  the 
average  age  of  inmates  (seventeen!),  their 
religious  yearnings  and  childhood  memo- 
ries. (Seraglio  women,  odalisques,  were 
non-Muslim  subjects  either  taken  as  chil- 
dren, often  with  parental  encouragement, 
or  simply  abducted  in  wars. )  The  author's 
affection  for  the  women  informs  her  his- 
tory: they  are  sad,  poignant  creatures,  all 
too  mortal,  locked  in  someone  else's  lurid 
fantasy.  The  book  works  cumulatively,  as 
a  collage  of 
glimpses.  Odalis- 
ques and  eunuchs, 
sultanas  and  sul- 
tans, storytellers 
and  sherbet  pur- 
veyors pass  through 
its  pages  and 
through  the  centu- 
ries ,  down  to  our 
own,  when  sudden- 
ly, the  empire  abol- 
ished, the  women 
stand  in  stark, 
primitive  photo- 
graphs looking 
abandoned — as 
most  were — vic- 
tims even  in  their 
hour  of  liberation. 
— Melik  Kaylan 

The  seraglio  inspired 
this  "peep  show" 
stereograph  from  a 
nineteenth-century 
American  studio. 


A  guidebook  uncovers  the  depths  of  culinary  delights, 
even  wrapped  strawberries. 
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Secret  Addresses 
IN  Italy 

Faith  Heller  Willinger,  an  American  who 
has  lived  in  Florence  for  the  past  seven- 
teen years,  is  more  knowledgeable  about 
the  food  of  the  regions  of  northern  Italy 
than  most  Italians.  Canny  journalists  vis- 
iting Italy  call  her  first:  her  address  book 
has  long  been  known  as  the  finest,  updated 
continually  by  her  tireless  traveling  as  a 
leader  of  private  gastronomic  tours.  Now 
she  has  thrown  open  that  address  book,  in 
Eatingin  Italy  (Hearst  Books;  $14.95). 

To  focus  the  book,  Willinger  restricts 
herself  to  the  regions  north  of  Rome;  she 
stops  at  Umbria  and  the  Marche.  But 
within  those  regions  she  is  comprehen- 
sive, and  the  book  is  an  invaluable  refer- 
ence guide  for  anyone  seeking  to  under- 
stand Italian  food  and  wine.  The  introduc- 
tion orients  any  visitor  not  only  to  eating 
and  drinking  but  to  the  practical  necessi- 
ties of  traveling  in  Italy  (imagine  how  use- 
ful is  a  section  called  "Chiuso"). 

Each  regional  chapter  begins  with  "The 
Menu,"  a  list  of  local  specialties  with  their 
Italian  and  dialect  names.  This  basic  infor- 
mation alone  is  easily  accessible  in  no  oth- 
er book,  in  Italian  or  English.  "The  Wine 
List"  follows,  a  brief  description  of  what 
wines  are  made,  by  whom,  and  what  foods 
go  best  with  them.  "Regional  Specialties" 
lists  notable  foods  and  crafts  that  are  made 
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LOOKING  YOUNGER  IS  THE  BEST  REVENGE 


PRESENTING  THE  WORLD'S  MOST  LUXURIOUS, 

HIGHLY  EFFECTIVE  TREATMENT  FOR  OVER-40  DRY  SKIN. 
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in  the  region:  you  will  find  the  most  con- 
venient hotels,  the  best  craftsmen  for 
Venetian  lace,  Florentine  marbled  paper, 
terra-cotta  bean  pots  from  Piedmont,  and 
a  hardware  shop  in  south  Tirol  that  sells 
"everything  from  milking  pails  to  four  sizes 
of  melon  bailers." 

The  restaurant  listings  are  only  of  those 
Willinger  finds  worthy,  whether  they  are 
di  lusso  or  humble.  Wherever  there  is  nota- 
ble pastry,  bread,  or  gelato,  Willinger 
points  it  out.  She  tells  which  salumerie  sell 
the  most  tempting  provisions  for  a  picnic, 
and  where  to  find  the  best  cheese  shops. 
Willinger's  commentary  is  colloquial  and 
refreshingly  honest.  The  only  problem 
with  the  hook  is  exemplified  by  her  discus- 
sion o!  a  restaurant  in  Liguria,  near 
Genoa,  "one  of  the  places  people  begged 
me  not  to  include  in  my  book,  for  fear  of 
never  again  finding  a  table.  .  .  ."In  fol- 
lowing Willinger's  footsteps  you  will  just 
have  to  pray  for  bad  weather. 

— Corby  Kummer 


Irish  Crimes 


Paradise  Hill  is  no  more;  Velvetstown  lies 
in  ruins;  of  Palace  Anne  only  one  pavilion 
remains.  Bowen's  Court  was  sold  by  the 
famous  novelist  who  was  its  owner  to  a 
farmer  who  demolished  it.  Old  Bawn,  after 
300  years  of  life,  is  gone  without  a  trace; 
Shanbally  Castle  willfully  destroyed  in  the 
teeth  of  protest;  glorious  Powerscourt,  in 
its  gardens,  left  a  burned-out  shell. 

These  were  once  Irish  country  hou.ses, 
more  beautiful  even  than  their  romantic 
names,  but  only  a  sample  of  the  many 
hundreds  that  have  vanished  in  this  cen- 
tury. While  some  were  burned  down  in  the 


early  1920s  by  men  who  saw  them  as  sym- 
bols of  the  hated  English  presence,  many 
more  were  destroyed  by  crass  property 
speculators,  thickheaded  owners,  and  a 
government  policy  of  self-righteous  indif- 
ference that  continues  to  this  day. 

Unlike  England,  Ireland  has  no  body 
resembling  the  National  Trust.  Anyone 
with  an  eighteenth-century  house  whose 
roof  leaks  is  on  his  own,  without  hope  of 
tax  relief  or  government  grants.  The  Irish 
Republic's  philistine  attitude  toward  a 
great  architectural  legacy  is  self-defeating 
as  well  as  irrational,  for  these  vanishing 
buildings  were  designed  mostly  by  Irish 
architects  and  built  entirely  by  Irish  crafts- 
men, while  those  few  that  have  been  res- 
cued are  a  significant  source  of  revenue. 
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A  melancholy  exhibition  of  photo- 
graphs of  some  of  the  hundreds  of  lost  trea- 
sures of  Ireland  has  been  mounted  by  the 
Irish  Georgian  Society  and  shown  in  Dub- 
lin, London,  and  New  York.  It  will  be  at 
the  College  of  St.  Rose  in  Albany  through 
August;  it  goes  in  October  to  the  New 
Orleans'  Museum  of  Art.  Other  stops 
include  Savannah,  Charleston,  Boston, 
and  Chicago.  Vanishing  Country  Houses  of 
Ireland  is  the  show's  catalog,  a  book  with 
the  fascination  of  an  inventory  of  murders. 
It  comprises  photographs,  vital  statistics 
for  each  house,  and  a  resonant  essay  by  the 
Knight  of  Glin,  whose  industry  and  inge- 
nuity have  thus  far  preserved  his  own  Glin 
Castle  (open  to  visitors). 

— Eve  Auchincloss 


No  Glasnost 

FOR  Gourmets 

In  Gorbachev's  Moscow,  there  is  a  feeling 
of  genuine  excitement  in  the  air.  Glasnost 
and  perestroika  are  on  everyone's  lips.  Un- 
fortunately what  is  not  on  everyone's  lips  is 
decent  food. 

In  the  West  we  assume  that  we  can  eat 
what  we  want,  when  and  where  we  want. 
But  in  Moscow  good  food  is  a  luxury  and 
eating  out  a  privilege.  To  gain  entry  into 
most  restaurants  you  must  reserve  a  table 
and  then,  reservation  or  not,  plead  with 
the  ex-cossack  doorman  to  let  you  in.  If 
you  do  manage  to  get  seated,  you  will  dis- 

0  cover  that  the  waiters  have  apparently  all 
^  taken  strong  sedatives  and  that  many 

1  items  on  the  long  menu  arc  unavailable, 
o  Not  surprisingly,  many  visitors  give  up  and 
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Nomades:  the  new  luggage  for 
men.  Embodying  the  nobility  of  natural  leather. 
Pilot  case,  attache  case,  travel  bag  and 
expandable  briefcase.  Each  one  made  of 
exceptional  leather,  selected  for  its  beautiful 
thickness  and  flawless  grain,  and  tanned  with 
natural  chestnut  extracts. 

The  inside  is  lined  with  green  cross-grained 
leather  By  the  quality  of  their  finish  and 
the  refinement  of  every  detail,  the  Nomades 
illustrate  the  time-honored  savoir-faire  of 
Louis  Vuitton. 


!  j^a^c  and  accessories  are  s<ild  only  in  the  exclusive  Louis  Vuitton  stores  in  Paris 
and  the  other  great  cities  o(  the  world. 
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-Louis  Vuitton.  G 
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Real  travelers  are  not  deceived  by 
mere  appearance.  They  look  for  the  essence, 
the  inner  truth.  And  they  continue  to  look  for 
the  mark  of  audicnticity  wlien  choosing  their 
luggage. 

A  luggiige  maker  since  1854,  Louis  Vuitton 
has  designed  new  essentials  for  the  traveler: 
the  Nomades,  made  of  natunil  leather. 


LOUIS  VUinON 

MAIIETIFRAPARIS 


1 


MAISON  FONME  en  I8S4 


1  ne  art  ol  travel. 


resign  themselves  to  eating  in  their  hotel, 
for  better  or  worse — usually  for  worse. 

But  there  are  not  a  few  glimmers  in  the 
gloom,  oases  where  you  can  eat  real  food 
just  when  you  feel  like  it.  One  such  place  is 
the  International  Trade  Center,  of  Kras- 
nopresnenskaya  Embankment  (the  Sovin 
Center).  In  this  modem  office  complex, 
there  are  a  Georgian  restaurant,  a  Ger- 
man-style bar,  and  a  real  ice-cream  shop. 
The  bar  sells  large  glasses  of  foaming  Ger- 
man lager  and  "fast  food" — foot-long 
frankfurters  and  pork  chops  with  bread, 
delicious  pickled  peppers,  and  mustard 
that  sets  fire  to  the  mouth.  Best  of  all,  they 
have  fried  chicken.  It  is  true  that  in  Mos- 
cow chickens  usually  look  not  so  much 
free-range  as  forced-march,  but  they  do  at 
least  taste  chickeny,  and  they  can  be  a  bet- 
ter choice  than  the  scraggy  pieces  of  meat 
of  dubious  age  and  pedigree. 

The  nearby  ice-cream  shop  could  have 
been  transplanted  from  Italy.  It  offers — 
minor  miracle — a  choice  of  six  flavors  of 
ice  cream  and  has  a  genuine  Italian  espres- 
so machine.  Even  better,  all  the  ices  are 
served  with  wonderful  Mikado  biscuits 
from  France,  which  are  like  chocolate- 
covered  chopsticks.  At  the  wrought-iron 
tables,  alongside  the  visiting  businessmen, 
sit  the  expensively  dressed  children  of  the 
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new  So\iet  meritocracy,   their  faces 
completely  immersed  in  large  bowls  of 
ice  cream.  An  illustration  o(glasnnst  in 
action,  or  perhaps  just  g/ace-nosed? 

— Bernard  Merkel 


KABUKI  PLUS 


"There  is  no  one  kind  of  Kabuki,"  declares 
khikawo  Ennosuke  III,  who  honors 
tradition  by  renewing  it.  He  speeds  up  the 
action.  He  scales  up  the  decor.  He  has 
not  brought  women  back  to  the  Kabuki 
stage,  whence  they  were  banished 
in  1629,  but  defies  custom  by  playing 
both  male  and  female  roles.  Catch 
the  spectacle  this  month  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House 
(September  6 -12)  or  the  Kennedy 
Center  (September  20-24).— M.G. 


From  Biba  to 


Buck  House 


The  women  he  clothes  are  very  visible — 
Jerry  Hall,  the  duchess  of  Kent,  Vogue's 
editor  Anna  Wintour — yet  Britain's  most 
eminent  couturier  is 
largely  unknown. 
Victor  Edelstein  is  a 
quiet  man  whose  cli- 
ents come  to  him  for 
the  kind  of  show- 
stopper  Princess  Dia- 
na wore  to  welcome 
the  Welsh  National 
Opera  to  America — 
an  ivory  duchess  sa- 
t  in  gown  with 
matching  bolero, 
embroidered  with 
gold  beads  and  dia- 
mante. He  prefers 
making  "a  little  dress 
to  go  out  to  dinner. 
It's  the  hardest  thing 
to  make  look  new 
and  interesting,  not 
dumb  and  boring." 

The  extravaganzas 
that  beg  to  be  photo- 
graphed are  not  the 
designer's  favorites. 
"They're  easy  to  de- 


The  British  designer 
Edelstein  "de-fuddys' 
royal  couture. 


sign,"  he-says. 
"They're  froth."  Whether  they 
are  little  black  dresses  or  gowns  fit  for 
a  queen,  Edelstein's  clothes  stand  out  for 
their  purity  of  line.  His  designs  are  sen- 
suous but  never  suggestive,  always  lady- 
like— such  as  this  fall's  velvet  suits  of  deep- 
est Bordeaux  or  bottle  green,  embroidered 
with  black  jet  and  passementerie  inspired 
by  the  Russian  court. 

The  women  who  patronize  the  design- 
er's showroom,  in  London's  Stanhope 
Mews  West,  have  the  time  for  personal  fit- 
tings and  the  pocketbooks  to  pay  $3,000  to 
$14,000  for  a  made-to-order  dress. 

This  is  not  what  you  would  expect  from 
a  man  who  cut  his  fashion  teeth  as  an 
assistant  designer  at  London's  famous  Biba 
boutique  at  the  height  of  the  swinging  six- 
ties, with  its  inexpensive  skirts  and  bell- 
bottoms.  "It  was  the  center  of  the  fashion 
world,"  the  soft-spoken  designer  says  wist- 
fully. He  was  soon  clothing  the  rock  stars 
Dave  Mason  and  Steve  Winwood. 

Glamour  is  one  thing.  A  six-months 
stint  in  Paris  taught  him  the  craft.  Today, 
when  he  lifts  up  the  skirt  of  one  of  his  cre- 
ations, he  points  out  the  weights  sewn  into 
the  hem,  the  inner  lining  that  absorbs  the 
hand  stitches  so  that  they  are  not  apparent 
on  the  outside,  the  light  layer  of  organza 
that  allows  the  hem  to  roll  ever  so  slightly 
instead  of  lying  flat  and  stiff, 

Edelstein  will  be  in  New  York  City  this 
month  (the  week  of  September  11,  at  the 
Plaza)  to  show  his  fall  collection. 

— Kathleen  Beckett-Younf;, 
(Continued  on  page  62) 
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Another  star 

in  the  universe 

that  IS  Saks  Jandel. 


Cho^  /  Chase,  Washington,  DC 
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Having  milked 

the  cows  and 

fed  the  calves...  Margaret 

Dunbar 
is  on  her  way 
to  the  office 
to  open 
her  mail. 
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And  ours. 


Margaret  supers  ises  the 
staff  of  busy  people  in 
the  Lands"  End  Editing.  Mail 
Opening  and  Catalog  Fulfill- 
ment Departments.  On  an 
ordinan,  day  they  open  about 
7.000  pieces  of  mail,  route  it 
to  where  it  ought  to  go.  and 
see  to  it  that  our  response  is  in 
keeping  with  our  obsession 
with  the  ultimate  in  customer 
service 

When  her  day  is  done,  she 
drives  the  IV2  miles  back  to 
the  239-acrc  farm  where  she 
nd  her  husband,  Don,  live  m 


the  same  house  w  here  the> 
raised  their  daughters.  Jill, 
Karen  and  Janet. 

.After  all.  there  are  some 
evening  chores  to  do,  as  well. 
And.  of  course,  tomorrow  is 
another  da\ 

This  kind  of  dedicution 

is  not  rare 

at  Lands'  Knd. 

When  you  undertake  to  run  a 
business  like  ours,  which 
depends  so  heavily  on  the  day 
in-and  day-out  dialogue 


betw  een  us  and  our 
customers,  you  need  people 
like  Margaret.  Down  to  earth 
people.  Warm.  Friendly. 
Outgoing.  Not  because 
they're  paid  to  be,  but  because 
that's  how  they  really  are.  .And 
because  so  man\  of  our  people 
are  rooted  in  the  good  earth  of 
Dodgeville  and  its  rural 
environs,  their  spirit  infuses 
the  company  for  \\  hich  they 
work  just  as  it  enriches  the 
lives  they  lead  before  and  after 
hours. 


The  kind  of  people  we  are. 
fits  the  kind  of  products 
we  offer. 


We  feel  quite  sure — though  ^ 
"research"  would  probably    ' 
ne\  er  detect  it — that  one  big 
reason  for  such  success  as     ( 
Lands'  End  has  enjoyed  to 
date  is  the  fact  that  we,        | 
ourselves,  feel  comfortable 
u  ith  the  merchandise  we  offdj 
Clothing  and  soft  luggage  tl] 
is  basically  traditional,  that 
celebrates  the  natural  fibers 


ther  Earth  provides, 
istruction  techniques  that 
heavily  on  the  human 
d,  and  its  practiced  skills, 
rketing  practices  that  are 
;ct — not  convoluted  through 
jrs  of  bureaucracy — so  that 
;es  can  reflect  value,  not 
ity,  and  thus  help  us  build 
tionships,  not  merely 
ce  sales. 

Even  our  guarantee  comes 
;lose  to  a  simple, 
jconsin  handshake  as  it  can 
wo  no-nonsense  words: 
ARANTEED.  PERIOD." 


May  we  give  you 
our  phone  number? 


If  you  have  yet  to  experience 
the  simplicity  and  warmth 
with  which  our  people 
undertake  to  serve  you,  please 
call  our  toll-free  number 
(1-800-356-4444)  and  let  the 
voice  that  answers  be  your 
introduction  to  Lands'  End, 
Direct  Merchants — an 
unusual  American  company, 
served  well  by  unusually 
devoted  people. 


Or,  if  you  want  to  make 
Margaret  Dunbar's  day,  fill  in 
the  coupon  at  right,  and  let  her 
drop  our  latest  catalog  off  in 
the  maii  to  you,  on  her  way 
home  to  the  evening  chores. 


"Hello. 
This  is  Linda 
May  I  help  you?" 


"Yes.  please 

send  me 

a  free  catalog." 


Call  toll-free: 

im356-4444 

Or  write:  l.iinds'  \-.m\.  Iiu-.  Dopt.  ZX-21 
l)()di!cvillc.\VI.S359.'i 

Name 


Address . 
Cilv 


State . 


-Zip. 


Among  the  highlights  of  the  Stoecker  sale  are  an  important  collection 
of  English  and  Continental  Silver  stirrup  cups.  Notable  among  those 
photographed  is  a  Paul  Storr  stirrup  cup  in  the  form  of  an  eland's 
head,  London,  1835,  a  James  Barclay  Hennell  stirrup  cup  in  the 
form  of  a  fox  head,  London,  1877,  and  a  pair  of  George  III  Sheffield 
Plate  stirrup  cups,  Sheffield,  circa  1790,  chased  in  the  form  of  fox 
masks.  Other  silver  includes  a  highly  important  Empire  silver-gilt 
table  service  presented  to  Pauline  Bonaparte  Borghese  by  her 
brother,  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 

Also  included  in  the  sale  is  a  large  collection  of  British  watercolors 
including  works  by  William  Alexander,  George  Henry  Andrews, 
Samuel  Atkins,  John  Sell  Cotman,  Henry  Edridge,  Thomas 
Gainsborough,  Basil  Nightengale,  Samuel  Palmer,  William  Richardson, 
Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  John  Warwich  Smith  and  others. 

A  large  selection  of  important  American  and  Continental  clocks  will 
also  be  featured.  Included  are  two  fine  Federal  inlaid  mahogany 
longcase  clocks,  Aaron  Willard,  Boston,  circa  1810,  an  American 
mahogany  longcase  sidereal  regulator,  by  William  Bond  and  Sons, 
Boston,  a  Victorian  wall  regulator  clock,  by  Dent,  no.  1901,  and  a 
George  III  Act  of  Parliament  clock,  by  Dan'l  Cornwell,  Billericay. 
Also  included  is  a  large  selection  of  Continental,  American  and 
British  sporting  prints. 


The  William  J.  Stoecker  Collection 

Saturday,  October,  14,  1:00  p.m. 

British  and  American  Paintings,  Watercolors,  Drawings,  and  Prints,  English  and  Continental  Silver, 
American  and  Continental  Clocks  and  Scientific  Instruments, 
English,  Continental  and  American  Decorations  and  Furniture, 

-^.       .    ,..  Books  and  Maps,  Ships  and  other  Models,  and  Rugs. 

Exhibition  opens  Saturday,  October  7.  Catalogues:  $15.00,  $18.00  postpaid. 


For  further  information  regarding  the  sale  of  the  Stoecker  Collection  or  our  auctions  scheduled  for 

September  10,  11,  and  12  and  October  15,  16,  and  17,  please  contact  our  offices  at 

215  West  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois  60610,  or  telephone  (312)  670-0010. 

LESLIE  HINDMAN  AUCTIONEERS 

The  Midwest's  Leading  Fine  Art  Auctioneers 


TOWN  &  COUNTRY 


...today's  leading  magazine 
of  elegant  living 

Evert/  })to)ith  )}m)ii/  of  the  world's  most  disti7iguished 
and  i}{fli(ential  trendsetters  share  with  you  their  lat- 
est discoveries  a)id  impressions. . .  which  yon  caii  use 
to  enJiance  the  quality  of  your  own  life.  Explore  with  them 
picture-perfect  vacation  hideaways  and  villas  of  incredible 
beauty.  ..posh  townhouses  and  country  ma)(sions  considered 
to  be  among  today's  showcases  of  interior  design . . .  the  fittest 
i)i  gourtnet  dinitig  spots  (along  with  recipes  for  some  of  their 
house  specialties) ..  .exquisite  antiques  and  priceless  art  trea- 
sures... exciting  sporting  events,  glittering  galas. .  .designer 
fashion  creations,  atid  so  tttuch  more.  If  living  life  at  its  very 
best  is  ittiportant  to  you,  atid  you'd  welcome  sottie  bright,  tiew 
ideas  for  achieving  it,  then  Town  &  Country  is  for  you! 

Town  &  Country  can  be  found  at  selected  ttewsstands,  or 
subscribe  at  1  year  for  just  $JJ,.  Write  to:  Town  &  Country, 
P.O.  Box  10792,  Dept.  WMCN,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  .'Hhl'H). 
Please  make  checks  payable  to  Town  &  Country.  ( Your  first 
copy  will  be  on  its  way  to  you  in  (!  to  12  weeks.  Watch  for  it! } 

Tiiirn  &  ('iiinitri/,  A  I'lililirdtiiiii  of  HrnrsI  Magazinm,  A  Dirisiini  iifTln  Hinrsl  Ciiriiiinituiii 


Now  you  can  visit,  browse  and  shop 

Britain's  fabled  antique  stores  and  auction  rooins 

through  the  pages  of  a  unique  magazine. 

THE    ANTIQUE 

(X>LLECTOR 


invites  you  to  take  twelve  monthly  visits  to  Britain, 
homeland  of  antiques. ..without  ever  stepping  out  of  doors! 

Best  of  all,  this  trip  will  not  put  a  dent  in  your  budget. 
The  cost?  A  little  more  than  80  a  day: 


One  year  (12  issues)  of 

THE  ANTIQUE  COLLECTOR 

for  only  '^^  " 


$29-95 


Rare  Watches 
Victorian  Jewelry 
Antique  Kitclieitware 
Dining  Tables 
French  Carriage  Clocks 
Irish  Silver 
Oriental  Rugs 


Chinese  Porcelain 
Feather  Fans 
Stained  Glass 
Royal  Worcester 
Islamic  An 
1930s  Motor  Cars 
Sili'erC^andlestick 


And  much,  much  more -a  typical  issue  gives  you 
unit]ue  intormation  on  furniture,  porcelain,  paintings, 
silver  and  a  host  of  collectable  antic]ues. 


Experts  share  their  k.nt:)wledge,  showing 
you  the  secrets  of  the  fine  collections  and 
helping  you  to  recognise  quality  and  value 
for  yourself.  We  even  tell  you  the  current 
prices  of  selected  antiques,  explain  the 
special  characteristics  that  give  them 
interest  and  value,  and  tell  you  the  name, 
address  and  telephone  number  of  the 
dealer,  in  case  you  wish  to  make  hirther 
enquiries  or  purchase  directly.  No  other 
antique  magazine  publisheci  today  otters 
you  such  service. 

Act  now  and  save  SI 8. 05  from  the 
newsstand  cost.  Just  till  in  the  order  tbrm 
anci  mail  it  today. 

Your  first  copy  will  be  on  its  way  to  you  in 
six  to  twelve  weeks.  Watch  tor  it! 


Mail  to 

The  Antique  (  A)llector, 

Room  1117.  2.50  West  55th  Street, 

New  York,  NY  10019. 

Yes! 

I     Q  Please  send  me  ore  vear  ot 
'  THEANllQUE 

COLLECTOR  tor  t)nlv 

829.95 


N.inie  (please  piTHt)_ 
Address 


n 


I    I    cheque  eiuk^sed 
OR 

Q    l*lease  debit  my  Mastercard/ American  Express/ 
Visa/I  Miners  C^lub  (delete  .IS  applicable) 


Zip 


-I  coue_ 


JDaytime  telephone 


CONN  099 
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i;  ■    talian.    The  very  word  conjures  iip  all  that  is  poetic. 
^  \  ■    Grace.    Style.    Beauty.    Eternal.    It  means  Dante  and 
Da  Vinci,  Michelangelo  and  the  Maserati,  "La  Traviata"   and 
Tivoli,  the  aqueduct  and  the  arch.  The  birthplace  of  one  of 
the  world's  most  ancient  civilizations,  Italy  does  not  live  J .; 
Min  the  past.     Italians  today  share  their  ancestors 
sophistication,  their  instinct  for  elegance  and  beauty,  andj 
their  passion  for  quality.    Italy  remains  the  capital  o 
\      modern  design,  unsurpassed  in  its  originality.    Here  in 
America  we  have  an  ongoing  love  affair  with  Italian 
style — in  everything  from  art,  architecture,  and  music  tol 
fast  cars,  fashion,  and  food.    We  love  the  delicacy  of  thei 
tableware,  the  sensual  feel  of  their  shoes  and  handbags,' 
the  timeless  design  of  their  jewelry  and  clothing,  and  th 
unparalleled  excitement  of  their  automobiles.   Their  pusU^m^} 
dishes  feed  the  soul  as  well  as  the  body.    Ltfe  ItaUan-styl^e// 
is  truly  an  art  form.    From  Aida  to  Zuppa  Inglese,  things  ^^  ^ 
Italian  have  always  b^-^n  synonymous  with  style. 
These  pages  salu^  them. 
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BUCCELLATF 
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The  House  of  BUCCELLATI, 
world  renowned  for  its  exquisite 
design  and  execution  of  fine  jeivelry 
and  silver,  parallels  the  uniqueness 
and  simplicity  of  nature  with  its 
designs.  All  one  needs  to  do  is  glance 
across  the  page  to  see  examples  of  its 
artistry.  Gold  and  diamond  cuff 
braceletes,  with  the  "rigato"  engraving 
which  has  become  synonymous  with 
the  name  of  BIICCFXLATI,  /*■  the  perfect 
complement  for  the  woman  who  is  as 
graceful  as  a  flower.  For  further 
information  please  call  1-800-223-7885. 


NEW  YORK,  725  FIFTH  AVENUE  (212-308,2900)  -  BEVERLY  HILLLS,  9500  WILSHIRE  BLVD.  (213-276.7022) 
MILANO,  BOLOGNA,  COSTA  SMERALDA,  PARIS,  MONTE  CARLO,  TOKYO,  HONG  KONG. 


DESIGNER  —  Giovanni  Vidotto 
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SEA  AND  SKY,  ILLUMINATED 
by  the  pale  winter  sun, 
assume  metallic  reflections 
and  indefinite  colors  varying 
between  blue  and  grey.  Blues 
and  black  of  the  night,  the 
moon's  beams  and  long  shad- 
ows magically  diluted  into 
numerous  variations  of  color 
and  matter,  continuing  the 
game  of  composition.  The 
colors  of  lacquers  and  enam- 
els ec hoeing  the  Orient  are 
embraced  by  splatters  of  gold. 


BERGDORF  GOODMAN,  NYC;  GRETA,  BEVERLY  HILLS,  CA;  JASMIN,  SAN  FRANCISCO  CA; 
KNIT  WIT,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA,  STANLEY  KORSHAK,  CHICAGO,  IL 
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THE  FENDI  SISTERS: 
Paola,  Anna.  Franca.  Carla  and 
Alda.  Women  of  e.xtraordinary 
taste  and  talent,  each  entirely  dif- 
ferent, all  vital  elements  in  the 
dazzling  iiorld  of  Fendi.  The 
Fendi  magic:  exciting,  beguiling: 
a  way  of  seeing  life  at  its  best,  its 
most  luxurious.  The  Fendi  pas- 
sion: a  vitality  that  transforms 
everything  they  do  —  expressed 
most  vividly  in  the  celebrated 
Fendi  fragrances.  First,  sensu- 
ous, mysterious  Fendi  for  women, 
and  now  Fendi  L'omo.  bold,  mas- 
culine daring.  A  man's  fragrance 
as  only  these  five  women  could 
imagine  it.  Created  for  a  man  of 
e .X t  r a o r d i n a  ry  pass i o  n .  and  a 
reminder  of  the  power,  the 
strength,    the  passion   ttf  Rome. 

56TH  STREET  AT  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY  10022,  TEL.  212  888  5107 
VIA  BORGOGNONA  5/A  ROMA 
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A  MASTER  OF  TIMELESS  ELEGANCE 
exemplified  the  iuimitable  tradition  of 
superb  Italian  quality  and  craftsman- 
ship. Today  from  the  Palazzo  Feroni, 
a  13  th  century  palace  overlooking  the 
Arno  River  in  Florence,  the  Ferragamo 
Family  keep  Salvatore's  fashion 
house  flour  ish  ing.  Mrs.  Salvatore 
Ferragamo,  her  three  daughters 
Fia  m  m  a,  Gi o  v  a  n  n  a  a  n  d  F u  I v  i a ,  h  e  r 
three  sons  Ferruccio,  Leonardo  and 
Massimo  and  her  nephew  ferry,  direct 
the  various  aspects  of  their  world- 
wide business.  While  always  looking 
to  the  future  and  planning  ahead,  the 
Ferragamos  maintain  the  tradition 
c  r  e  a  I  e  d    b  y    S  a  1 1  a  I  o  r  e    F  e  r  r  a  g  a  m  o . 


NEW  YORK,  717  FIFTH  AVENUE    PALM  BEACH,  200  WORTH  AVENUE  •  FIRENZE  VIA  DEI  TORNABUONI,  16  R 

MILANO  VIA  MONTENAPOIEONE  ■  3,  ROMA  VIA  CONDOHI,  73-74    NAPOLI  PIAZZA  DEI  MARTIRl,  56  - 

GENOVA  VIA  ROMA,  19/21  R  •  TORINO  VIA  ROMA  108  ■  BAR!  VIA  SPARANO,  1  23    CAPRI  VIA  VITTORIO 

EMANUEIE  2 1     LONDON,  24  OLD  BOND  STREET  ZURICH,  BLEICHERWEG,8 
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Donatella  Girombelli 
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FOR  THE  GENNY  LADY, 
refinement  is  a  way  of  life. 
Genny  has  created  Jackets, 
vests,  adorned  bodices,  skirts 
creating  a  delicate  silhouette, 
aggressive  cur  rations  and 
sweet.  The  preference  for 
classical  te.xtures  and  colors 
is  unmistakable,  such  as  the 
Prince  of  Wales;  checks  in  a 
black  and  white  mix:  hot, 
spicy  tonalities  from  nutmeg 
to  sage:  hints  of  lace  on  the 
border  of  skirts.  Exotic  black 
dominates  the  evening,  luxu- 
riantly decorated  with  turn  of 
the  century  inspired  jewelry. 


BERGDORF  GCODMAN,  BLOOMINGDALE'S,  BULLOCKS  WILSHIRE,  I  MAGNIN, 
NEIMAN  MARCUS,  SAKS  FIFTH  AVENUE 
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Marina  B 
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A  NAME  IN  THE  JEWELLRY  HISTORY. 
//  cat!  he  said  that  she  is  one  of  the 
fe  w  n  a  m  e  s  who  will  make 
contemporary  jewelry  history.  Once 
one  has  actually  seen  and  worn 
one  of  her  pieces  this  will  become 
evident.  She  has  been  able  to  adapt 
the  rigidity  of  gold  by  creating  with 
gems  and  stones  softness  of  color 
which  enables  one  to  forget  its  rigid 
metal  nature.  Marina  B  jewelry  not 
only  reflects  innovation  in  style 
and  creation  but  i s  based  on  a 
long  tradition  of  high  jewelry.  Here 
is  another  example  of  fine  Italian 
style  of  lu.vury  and  prestige 
which  is  available  now  in  Paris, 
Milan,   Cieneva  and  New   York. 


809  MADISON  AVENUE  AT  68th  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  NY   1 002 1 ,  2 1 2-288-9708 
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SINCE  1974,  WHEN  ELSA  PERETTI 
presented  her  first  collection  at  Tiffany 
&  Co.,  her  designs  have  been  acclaimed 
for  their  elegant  simplicity.  Peretti 
finds  inspiration  everywhere:  a  teardrop 
becomes  a  delicate  pendant,  a  horse 
shoe  becomes  a  belt,  a  gourd  a  crystal 
bowl.  Her  uncomplicated  approach  to 
design  reduces  objects  to  their  simplest 
form.  The  result  is  a  fluidity  that's  as 
pleasing  to  the  hand  as  it  is  to  the  eye. 
In  sterling  silver  and  eighteen  karat 
gold,  these  sensual  shapes  conform  to 
and  compliment  the  body.  Likewise, 
her  tableware  in  crystal,  silver  or  terra- 
cotta is  meant  to  be  touched  as  well  as 
displayed.  This  tactile  quality  may 
account  for  the  eminent  wearability  of 
Peretti' s  jewelry  and  the  lasting 
appeal   of  her   t  able  tv  are. 


Tl  FFANY  &  Co. 


NEW  YORK  LONDON  MUNICH  ZURICH  HONG  KONG  SAN  FRANCISCO  BEVERLY  HILLS 
COSTA  MESA  DALLAS  HOUSTON  CHICAGO  ATLANTA  BOSTON  800-5260649 


^jT6iCO.  1989 


Di,  Edoaido  Cesa  Vitale,  Chairman 
The  Ricci/Cesc  Group,  Italy 
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THE  5  til  ANNIVERSARY  OF  RICCI 
in  America  also  ttiarks  the 
formation  of  Ricci/Cesa,  the 
largest  silver  creator  in  Italy, 
and  all  of  Europe.  The  two 
companies  hare  been  working 
side  by  side  for  over  a  century  in 
Alessandria,  sharing  technology, 
respect  and  growth.  An  untouch- 
able excellence  that  sets  the  pace 
of  the  art  on  the  brink  of  the 
90's,  forwarded  here  in  America 
by  the  first  reta Hers  in  the 
nation,  including  Bloomingdale  s, 
Bullock's,  Gump's,  Neiman  Marcus, 
Macy's.  and  Geary's. 


5700  WEST  PICO  BOULEVARD,  LOS  ANGELES,  CA  90019  213-933-5929 
NEW  YORK  SHOWROOM    41  MADISON  AVENUE.  NYNYIOOIO  212  696-9036 


TERME      DI      SATURNIA 
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AUDREY  BUTVAY-PRESIDENT, 
C.E.O.  of  Ternte  di  Saturnia, 
the  only  complete  prestige 
skincare  line  imported  directly 
from  Italy.  Ms.  Buti>ay  recognized 
that  beauty  follows  fashion 
and  that  the  incredible  interest 
in  Italian  style  has  paved 
the  way  for  the  accept ance  of 
Italian  skincare  and  makeup. 
She  welcomes  international 
acclaim  for  this  impressive 
collection  whose  credibility 
and  ingredients  are  based  on 
the  rej'uven  a  ting  waters  of 
the  3,000  year  old  Terme 
di  Saturnia  Spa   in   Tuscany. 


AVAILABLE  M     ELECTED  I.  MAGNIN,  NEIMAN  MARCUS  AND 
SAKS  FIFTH  AVENUE  STORES 
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"There  is  something  noble  in  a  classic  design." 


CmT*  KS  vA  XS  k  a  »  0  I  'M  I 


spoke  those  wciififls.  And  that  belief fi^iains  true  today  in  underscoring 
the  firm's  dedic?i||0n  to  design  excellence.  X^^ 

The  fabrics,  wallcoverings  and  fioorcoverings  seen  above  are  an  expression  ^9i^" 
of  timeless  elegance  inherent  In  a  classic  design.  .        '" 
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^igned  by  George  Constant,  Inc. 

her  &  Co.  ©  1989  Available  through  fine  designers 


Color  Your  Earrings 
To  Match  Your  Mood 

Complement  your  mood  and  wardrobe  with  Interchangeable 

Earrings  by  Maurice  Badler.  Each  magnificent  l4kt  gold  set 

some  with  fine  quality  diamonds,  includes  three 

interchangeable  centers:  lustrous  cultured  mabe 

pearls,  rich  blue  lapis,  aiid  glamorous  black  onyx. 

Pierced  or  nonpierced.  A.  $1295.  B.  $2580. 

C.  $3595.  D.  $5580.  E.  $1125.  .Additional 

center  stones  available.  To  order  call:         .i    , 

800  M-BADLER.  (In  NY  State: 

212-575-9632).  Express  delivery 

available.  Send  for  our  free 

catalog  of  jewelry  offered  at 

25%  —  40%  below  retail  —  with 

a  30-day  money  back  guarantee. 

in  NY'C  at  578  Fifth  Avenue  (47th  Street)  in  the  heart  of 
the  jewelry  capital  of  America. 

Please  send  me  the  Maurice  Badler  catalog  of  fine  jewelry  for  men  and  women. 


Shown  actual  size 


Name. 
Street. 
Citv- 


-State . 


Jip. 


Mail  to  Maurice  Badler,  578  Fifth  Avenue,  Dept.COS,  New  Yorit,  NY  10056 


MAURICE  BADLER 

FINE  JEWELRY 


mm 


September  29  - 

October  1,1989 

Exhibits  •  Seminars  ■ 

Sales  •  Appraisals 

Plantations  • 

House  Tours 


For  the  brochure, 
please  write  to: 

Charleston  CVB 
P.O.  Box  21049, 

Dept.  CN 

Charleston,  SC 

29402 

South  Carolina 

'^fTulmgtcKesBedUUhil  places  4J 


CONNOISSEUR'S   WORLD 


m^  the  roles  created  hy  Busch  and  his  fre- 
quent costar  Julie  Halston,  have  the  right 
spirit — an  anythinfji-goes  enthusiasm 
based  in  a  high  respect  for  the  wacky — but 
nt)t  the  precision  and  timing  that  can  give 
camp  a  transcendent  elegance.  Samuelson 
has  an  unfortunate  tendency  to  mug,  and 
the  supporting  cast  seems  unable  to  do 
anything  else.  So,  most  of  the  pleasures  of 
the  evening  have  to  come  from  the  Ughtly 
lunatic  scripts,  which  are  not,  despite 
some  good  jokes,  really  substantial  enough 
to  support  their  length.  Oddly  enough,  the 
sixties  piece,  perhaps  because  it  is  more 
focused,  is  more  successful  than  the  Holly- 
woc:)d  one.  Busch  scores  off  Mary  Quant, 
Jean  Shrimpton,  and  the  twee  larkiness 
Richard  Lester  brought  to  The  Knack  and 
Help!  (He  alsc:)  sends  up  Blow  Up.)  The  six- 
ties was  a  decade  of  truly  terrible  clothes, 
and  the  costume  designer  John  Glaser  has 
a  ball  with  them.  Of  particularly  delicious 
awfulness  are  a  balloon-dress  mini  in  Peter 
Max  pinks  and  blues  and  a  sleeveless  mini- 
shift  of  glittery  black  and  pink  plastic 
squares  over  a  lace  body  stcxking.  (At  the 
Provincetown  Playhouse.)     — Lloyd  Rose 


Shades  of  Cabaret  and  Bride  of  Frankenstein:  Chories 
Kelly  in  Vampire,  just  past  1,500  performances. 
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The  Heavenly  Way  To  See  The  Saints. 


St.  John.  St.  Barts.  St  Croix.  St  Thomas.  St  Lucia. 

It's  a  litany  of  the  most  fashionable  fun  in 
the  Caribbean.  Seaboum  sails  to  all  of  them  and 
beyond.  In  a  style  that's  beyond  all  other  cruise  lines. 

From    the    comfort    of   your   outside    suite 
(that's  all  we  offer  on  Seabourn) 
you'll     watch     as     each 
Saint  appears  out  of  the 
deep  blue. 

In  Francis  Bay, 
St.  John,  the  swimmers, 
snorkelers  and  sailboats 
frolic  the  shimmering 
waters.  Can  you  join  in? 
Of  course,  without  even 
leaving  the  ship.  We'll 
lower  a  private  deck  and 
marina  from  the  stem,  for 
your  private  enjoyment. 


SEABOURN 

CRUISE     LINE 


THE  Americas  ■  Scandi\avia  "^^  Europe  ■  The  Mediterranean 

NllHWEI.IA  \   R  fU.ISTIiy 


of  Louis  XVI  troops  when  they  were  "tres  fatiguer 
Discover  the  fascinating  islands  one  by  one, 
the  way  Columbus  did.  Even  the  one  governed  by  his 
brother,  today's  Dominican  Republic.  We'll  stop  at  La 
Romana,  a  bustlingly  beautiful  tourist  town.  Explore 
the  original  16th  century  Spanish 
village  nearby.  And  after 
each  discovery  you'll  re- 
discover the  comforts  of 
Seabourn.  The  largest 
all-suite  ship  to  sail  the 
Caribbean  this  "seasonr 
You'll  dine  in  an  elegant 
open -seating  restaurant. 
And  the  European  staff 
will  indulge  your  every 
whim  with  no  tipping 
expected  or  accepted. 
Seabourn.  5  Stars  Plus. 


St.  "Bart's"  is  short  and  chic  for  St.  Bar- 
thelemy.  Spend  a  long  day  here  and  thrill  to  the 
contrasts.  The  local  women  of  French  descent  in  their 
traditional  starched  bonnets.  The  models  and  starlets 
on  the  beaches  wearing  golden  tans  and  little  else.  And 
the  capital  city  of  Gustavia  is  appropriately  named. 
Its  restaurants  are  renowned  for  gustatory  delights. 

On  to  St.  Lucia  and  go  to  the  drive-in.  The 
"drive-in"  volcano  that  is.  The  steam  and  sulphur 
baths    nearby    were    said    to    restore    the    spirits 


Plus  the  sparkling  Caribbean.  For 
reservations  call  your  travel  pro- 
fessional, or  for  a  complimentary 
48  page  bnx-hure  and  spe("ifi(; 
Caribbean  cruise  information  <all 
(415)  391-7444.  Or  write  Seabourn 
Cruise  Line,  SS  Francisco  St., 
San  Francisco,  CA  <Mi;i3.  The 
standard  of  excellence  on  the  high 
seas  is  now  considerably  higher. 


OKI-SIDK  SlIlKSOINl.^ 


Ol'KN  SKAl'INC, 
HK.SIAlillMsr 


IINDOOK  A  OniHIDK 
CAKKS 


CLUIIS*  CASIMI 

.Si'A  &  KITNKSS  O.NTKR 
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The  SEABOURN  S]>l]UT  (Uiutrls  fann  Ft.  Ldiidrrdalf  Nov.  211.  IW>(/ir!<i  MiiiiLn  Vnyaf;,'! 
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Oh,  the  beauty  of  hard  work!  Smith  & 

Hawken  catalogs  make  it  inviting  even 

if  you  never  leave  your  armchair. 

Qardeninq, 
Tm  Gentle  MW 

Down  deep,    most  of  us — even 
those  with  hlack  thumbs — yearn 
for  a  garden.  If  all  you  possess  in 
the  way  of  one  is  a  sad  little  potted 
geranium  sitting  on  your  window- 
sill,  you  will  still  get  a  thrill  poring 
over  the  pages  of  a  Smith  &  Haw- 
ken catalog.   Those  fantasies  of 
growing  your  own  vegetables  or 
pruning  roses  along  the  wall  of  your 
thatched-roof  cottage  are  immedi- 
ately set  aflame.  The  even  great- 
er— and  all  too  frequent — urge  to 
forget  one's  work  is  indulged  (and 
the  guilty  feelings  assuaged)  by  the 
catalogs'  approach,  which  is  no-non- 
sense, "roll  up  your  sleeves  and  dig 
right  in."  (Don't  forget:  serious  farm- 
ers in  the  Midwest  frequently  read 
these  catalogs,  too.) 

In  the  Smith  &  Hawken  garden,  the 


most  mundane  tasks  are  made  bearable,  if 
not  downright  poetic.  The  hrm  has  re- 
placed dangerous  pest-control  spraying 
with  pints  of  gentle  ladybugs,  who  will 
munch  aphids  and  scale.  A  poacher's 
spade,  originally  used  in  tandem  with  dogs 
to  flush  out  rabbits,  is  reborn  and  re- 
deemed as  simply  a  well-balanced  garden 
tool.  And  "the  garden,"  according  to 
Smith  &  Hawken,  extends  to  the  house 
and  even  the  sky:  bird-watching  aids,  such 
as  a  thatched  feeder,  figure  prominently. 

The  only  problem  will  be  weeding  out 
the  growing  pile  of  Smith  &  Hawken  cata- 
logs: they  are  impossible  to  throw  away. 
To  begin  your  collection  of  these  peren- 
nials, call  (415)  383-2000. 

— Lisa  Having 

New  Age  Westerns 

Too  often  these  days  the  occasional  fresh, 
offbeat  "little"  picture  is  elevated  by  the 
press  intct  the  greatest  thing  since  the  in- 
vention of  the  sprocket  hole.  Sex,  Lies  and 
Videotape,  the  first  feature  by  the  twenty- 
six-year-old  writer-director  Steven  Soder- 
bergh,  is  a  case  in  point.  Despite  its  Palme 
d'Or  at  Cannes  this  year,  no  one  should 
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mistake  the  film  for  a  masterpiece.  It  is  a 
perky,  shrewd  independent  feature,  made 
for  a  very  low  $1.2  million,  with  a  cast  of 
four  leads,  most  of  it  shot  in  four  or  five 
rooms.  Since  the  movie  is  about  the  costs 
of  emotional  nakedness,  the  film's  pared- 


Have  camcorder,  will  travail:  an  angst-ridden 
MacDowell  in  a  new  Freudian  movie. 


down-to-the-essentials     look     definitely 
works  to  its  advantage. 

Set  in  Baton  Rouge,   the  film  opens 
with  the  awkward,  protracted  therapy  ses- 
sion of  Ann  (Andie  MacDowell),  whose 
concern  for  worldwide  starvation  and  the 
depleted  ozone  layer  masks  the  fact  that 
she  is  no  longer  having  sex  with  John, 
her  yuppie  lawyer  husband  (Peter  Ga 
lagher).  John  has  been  carrying  on  with 
Ann's  avid  sister  Cynthia  (Laura  San 
Giacomo,  who  has  a  minxy  screen  pres- 
ence and  a  full-scale  acting  range). 
When  John's  itinerant  college  buddy 
Graham  (James  Spader)  shows  up  in 
town,  Ann  is  drawn  to  him;  he  tells  her 
he  is  impotent.  His  sole  gratification  is 
videotaping  women  telling  him  about 
their  sexual  fantasies.  ^^ 

To  Soderbergh's  credit,   he  does  | 
not  succumb  to  New  Age  truth-mon-  s 
geries  until  the  film's  windup.   He 
understands  how  people  lie  to  them- 
selves as  well  as  to  one  another.  But 
the  film  centers  on  Graham,  and, 
finally,  he  collapses  from  too  much 
metaphorical  weight.  He  is  like  a  hero  in  a 
Western  who  rides  into  town  and  forces 
everyone,  including  himself,  to  face  up  to 


Who  ever  said 

bad  films  could  not  be  fun? 

Old  Gringo,  with  Jane  Fonda,  fits  the  bill. 


Twin  Pony  Earrings 


Cttatton  Rtng 


18  Karat  Thoroughbreds. 

Build  your  oum  private  stable 

of  prize  winners  from 
Carrera  y  Carrera's  Equus  line. 

To  previeiu  these  and  other 
fine  Carrera  y  Carrera  pieces,  call 
1-800-321-1885. 
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Madridl885 

Art  and  craftsmanship  in  18  kara, 
Corporate  Offices  •  Coral  Cable^ 

©1989  Jeioelry  enlarged  t(S^ 
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1734"  high.  (Metropolitan  Museum)  $590 


TREASURES 
FROM  ANCIENT  GREECE. 

A  magnificant  Cycladic  Krater  and  The 
Youth  from  Marathon.  Vase  reproduced  by 
modern  Greeks  using  the  technique  of  their 
forebearers.  Hand  made,  hand  painted. 
Bust  made  from  chloride  magnesia,  resem- 
bling bronze.  The  finest  of  reproductions. 
Both  unconditionally  guaranteed.  Check, 
VISA,  MC.  Artbook  color  catalogue 
(286  statues  and  vases)  $6.  Order  It 
now  and  select  unforgettable  Christ- 
mas gifts. 

ELEGANZA  LTD. 

Importers  of  Fine  Statuaiy 

Magnolia  Village  •  3217  W.  Smith  *99 
Seattle,  WA  98199  •  206/283-0609 
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the  lies  in  their  Hves.  His  indifference  to 
sex,  like  the  classic  cowboy's,  is  meant  to 
have  the  force  of  moral  awareness:  he  can 
see  people's  lives  for  what  they  are  because 
his  hormones  are  not  distracting  him.  His 
videotaping  is  clearly  a  metaphor  for  the 
film  artist's  quest  to  discover  reality  by 
pomting  a  camera  at  it.  At  its  worst,  the 
film  implies  that  uncovering  reality  is  that 
easy:  just  turn  the  camera  on,  talk,  and  the 
truth  shall  set  you  free.  At  its  best,  Sex, 
Lies  and  Videotape  is  an  ill-mannered  yup- 
pie comedy  of  manners. 

*  *  * 

Old  Gringo  is  a  hoot  of  epic  proportions. 
Jane  Fonda  is  a  spinster  American  school- 
teacher in  Mexico  who  gets  invoWed  with 
a  general  in  Pancho  Villa's  army,  played  by 
J  immy  Smits  sporting  a  two-ton  mustache. 
The  "Old  Gringo"  is  Gregory  Peck's  Am- 
brose Bierce,  who  spends  most  of  the 
movie  acting  philosophical  and  crotchety. 
The  source  material  is  Carlos  Fuentes's 
fine,  spare  novel,  the  director  is  Luis  Puen- 
zo,  of  The  Official  Story,  but  the  film  plays 
like  Viva  Zapata!  redone  as  a  Harlequin 
Romance.  — Peter  Rainer 


Cheek  to  Cheek 

Ladies  in  white  satin  gowns  with  ostrich 
feathers  and  gentlemen  in  black  tie  and 
tails  waltz  onto  the  ballroom  floor,  sway- 


ing with  a  restrained  sensuality  we  tend  to 
call  elegance.  They  are  the  Sandra  Camer- 
on Ballroom  Dancers,  who  do  what  many 
of  us  have  only  dreamed  of:  perform  and 
teach  (on  Lafayette  Street,  in  New  York) 
the  exact  dance  sequences  made  famous  by 
Fred  Astaire  and  Ginger  Rogers. 

Sandra  Cameron,  a  three-time  United 
States  professional  ballroom  champion, 
has  spent  countless  hours  re-creating  their 
brilliant  moves.  In  tribute,  she  has  recon- 
structed over  the  past  three  years  Top  Hat's 
"Cheek  to  Cheek,"  You  Were  Never  Love- 
lier s  "I'm  Old-Fashioned"  (with  Rita  Hay- 
worth),  Swing  Time's  "Never  Gonna 
Dance,"  and,  most  recently,  "Let's  Face 
the  Music  and  Dance,"  from  Follow  the 
Fleet. 

Studying  tapes  on  her  VCR,  she  breaks 
down  choreography  into  manageable  sec- 
tions of  eight  beats  of  music  to  learn  the 
rhythm.  "I  get  the  rhythm,"  says  Camer- 
on, "by  looking  at  the  film,  dancing  what  I 
see  with  them,  and  then  writing  it  down 
on  a  piedfe  of  paper."  Then,  she  teaches  it 
all  to  her  company  members.  "In  'Cheek 
to  Cheek,'  "  Cameron  says,  "the  students 
learn  that  Astaire's  character  is  ardently 
pursuing  Ginger's,  while  she's  shying  away 
from  him.  It's  not  just  one,  two,  shuffle  my 
shoe;  they  have  to  re-create  the  mood, 
too."  When  it  is  time  to  perform,  the 
dancers  almost  do  what  Fred  and  Ginger 


How  does  one  de- 
scribe Astaire?  San- 
dra Cameron  tracks 
his  every  move. 
(From  Roberta.) 
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A  tme  Japanese  lacquer  wr 
box,  the  exterior  decorated  ...... . 

flowering  cherry  tree,  the  interior 
with  passenger  ferries  on  the 
Yedo  river,  23.5  x  22.2cm. 
Early  18th  century. 


Inset  —  interior  view. 


You  wouldri t  choose  a 
luxury  resort  based 
on  an  ad,  would  you? 


^  The  Kahala  Hilton  VideoTour 


Of  course  not.  So  send  for  our  new 
Kahala  Hilton  VHS  video  tour.  It'll  present 
you  with  a  lot  of  very  good  reasons  to 
choose  the  Kahala  for  your  next  vacation. 
Plus  it  includes  ;i  20-minute  video  tour 


of  the  island  of  Oahu.  Call  1-800-657-7940 
to  order. 


HAWAII 
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did — make  the  completely  practiced  look 
very  unrehearsed. 

Cameron  wants  to  ensure  that  the 
moves  of  the  quintessential  song-and- 
dance  man  do  not  get  watered  down  or 
lost.  She  is  succeeding,  too. 

— Alice  Kelvin 


What  Curves/ 


The  French  designer  Claude  Montana 
launched  his  firm  in  1979  with  a  rigorous 
approach  to  form.  Severity,  purity,  and  a 
total  rejection  of  frivolity  were  the  comer- 
stones  of  his  creative  philosophy.  He 
worked  marvels 
with  leather, 
suede,  and  furs. 
Little  wonder, 
then,  that  he 
categorizes  his  fragrance,  now  available  in 
the  United  States,  as  a  "parfum  de peau." 
Montana  is  a  modem  scent,  forceful,  dy- 
namic, but  not  so  strong  as  to  project  too 
far  and  be  intrusive.  It  combines  nonflow- 


ery  notes — wood,  chypre — that  suggest 
leather  with  sweet  touches  of  amber,  in- 
cense, and  honey.  The  top  note  blends 
cassis,  ginger,  and  pepper  for  a  very  unusu- 
al fruitiness  and  spiciness,  which  appeal  to 
a  mature,  sophisticated  woman,  never  a 
girlish  one.  Montana  comes  in  a  spectacu- 
lar bottle,  curved  like  the  contours  of  a 
woman's  body  and  boxed  in  the  designer's 
deep,  electric  blue.  —}ill  Resnick 

Edited  h)i  Diane  Rafferty 
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MARILYN 
MIGLIN 


Perfect 

Balance  TM 

HYLAGEN^** 
NUTRIENTS 

1/2fl.oz.  j 

14.75  ml  ^ 

J 

MARILYN 
MIGLIN 

Hylagen  Nutrients 
Never  before  has  there  been 
such  a  combination  of  the  skin's 
most  essential  nutrients  in  their 
pure,  concentrated  form.  Marilyn 
Miglin's  exclusive  Hylagen  com- 
plex gives  your  skin  a  sensational 
new  texture  and  feel,  while  it 
refines  superficial  lines.  Suitable 
for  all  skin  types.  A  $27.50 
value,  an  8  ml.  flacon  is  yours 
for  just  $10.00. 


^!m^^{^ 


Custom  Mask  Collection 
A  marvelous  opportunity  to 
sample  five  Georgette  Klinger 
masks.  Each  performs  a  differ- 
ent skin  -  improving  service. 
Choose  the  custom  mask  sam- 
pler plarmed  for  your  skin  type: 
dry,  normal,  oily.  Receive  a  multi- 
tude of  benefits,  pore  tightening, 
lubricating  and  quick  refreshing. 
Only  $17.50. 


^'ocontou 
Stendhal 

PARIS 

lSml-e-0.5fl.oz 


fe^ 


Stendhal 

Bio-Contour  Lift 

Stendhal,  the  French  connois- 
seur of  beauty,  would  like  you 
to  be  the  first  to  sample  an  extra- 
ordinary new  firming  eye  creme 
for  sensitive  eyes.  Bio-Contour 
Lift  obscures  expression  lines, 
tones  and  gives  the  eye  area  a 
smooth  youthful  appearance.  It's 
hypo-allergenic  and  ideal  for 
contact  lens  wearers.  Now  the 
full  size,  .5  fl.  oz.,  is  available  at 
a  very  special  price.  A  $40.00 
value,  only  $20.00. 
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LANC  6m  t 


NIOSOME 

^ytime  Skin  Treatment 

LANCOME 


CHANELf 

Hydra-S3^steme"' 
Hydia  -  Systems  "*  Maxunum 
Moisture  Lotion  comes  to  you 
from  the  CHANEL®  Research 
Laboratories.  The  simplest, 
highly  effective  hydration  sys- 
tem for  all  skdn  types.  Triple- 
action  hydration,  formulated 
with  two  ingredients  exclusive 
to  CHANEL,*  also  protects 
against  ultraviolet  hght  dam- 
age with  SPF  8.  The  beautiful  re- 
sults: softer,  smoother,  more 
supple-looking  skin.  lA  oz.  trial 
size,  $3.50. 


LANCOME 

Niosome  aj^^^H 

Discover  what  millions  of  women 
in  the  world  have  found  with 
Niosome  Daytime  Skin  Treat- 
ment from  Lancome,  Paris.  For 
skin  that  feels  and  looks  younger 
than  you  ever  thought  possible. 
Trial  Size:  $L50  for  2,5  oz. 
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\V  ^ICRO  2000  . 
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HYDRA-SYSTEME 

MAXIMUM 

MOISTURE  LOTION 

SPFS 

CHANEL 


NCW  YORK 


ia.oz. 
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ELIZABETH  ARDEN 

B£cio2000  ^m 

Heal  Relief.  Now  skin  triumphs 
in  the  face  of  adversity  with 
Micro  2000  Stressed  -  Skin 
Concentrate.  The  discovery: 
hydrospheres,  100  hmes  smaller 
than  liposomes,  (or  immediate 
relief  of  dry,  stressed-looking 
skin.  Hydrospheres:  moisture  so 
minuscule  it  saturates  skm  in- 
stantly. Revives  lost  radiance  in 
seconds.  ResiUency  on  ti.»uch. 
Luminosity  in  moment  Irara^- 
diate  Beautihil.  Your  10  fi.  ot: 
deluxe  sample  for  $S.OC>. 


•  Actual  sample  si7es  may  vary 

•  The  notation    not  for  resale'  on  any  of  these  products  refers  to  tfie  fact  that  Ihev  ^i'^  ''^ 
by  the  manufacturer  here  in  a  sample  size  not  available  for  purchase  at  a  retail  suyc 


Lillian       Shao 


IMAGE  SIZE;  34"  x  25" 


©  SOHO  EDITIONS  1989 


Lillian  Shao  combines  contemporary  design  and 
ancient  art  form  to  produce  artwork  filled  with  an 
air  of  grace  and  elegance,  and  a  sense  of  the 
exotic.  Her  works  are  now  available  as  beautiful 
serigraphs.  Each  image  is  printed  in  a  limited 
edition,  created  with  up  to  thirty  hand-drawn 
color  plates,  and  embellished  with  metallic  stamp- 


ing and  embossing.  Every  piece  is  individually 
numbered,  and  then  hand-signed  by  the  artist  The 
image  pictured  above,  "Elegant  Evening",  is  now 
available  at  pre-publication  price  at  fine  art  gal- 
leries throughout  the  United  States.  For  the  g9llery 
nearest  you,  check  the  listings  below  or  call  Soho 
Editions  numbec 


PUBLISHED 
B  Y 


RlTTENHOUSE  RNE  ARTS,  LTD. 

Huniinglon  yalky.  PA  (215)  938-1980 

Austin  Galleries 

C/iica^,  IL 1312)  94>  730 

Schaumburg.  IL  (3l2)6l9-;)030 

Dcar6or«,  MI(313)44I-4III 

WesI  BbomfieU.  Ml  1313)  855-15^ 

Village  Gallery 

Orange  County.  CA  (714)  768-8'r 
San  Diego,  CA  (6jv»  696-99 1 'I 


SOHO 

EDITIONS 

568  BROADWAY 
NY,     NY     10012 
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PsC  Fine  Arts 

"Washington,  DC  (703)  698-8452 

Tower  Galleries 

Sacramento,  CA  (916)  924-1001 
Sherman  Oaks,  CA  (818)  995-4278 

Valmar  Gallery 

Pembroke  Pines.  FL  (305)  437-4500 

Kenneth  Behm  Galleries 

Seattie.  WA  (206)  454-0222 
mm 


IN  BAVARIA,  ITS  LINDERHOF  CASTLE. 
IN  NEW  YORK,  IT'S  THE  HELMSLEY  PALACE, 


nts  fit  for  royalty--^ 


>ur  guests. 


455  Madison  Avenue  (at  50tb  Street)  ^  New  Vbrk,  NY  10022. 


THE  ONiy  IV^LACTE^;^!^  WORLD 
WHERE  THE QUEEN^SI^NDSGUARCX 


For  reservaitonscaH^ii-lf^:  800/221-^932  m  m  212/888-1624. 

-fPi  rx;:^g4^||||0f  call  yoo^ 
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Catalogues  for  Connoisseurs 


-ADC 


HERITAGE 

DEALERS  IN  ANHQUE  SILVER 

A.D.C.  Heritage  Ltd.,  Our  10th  annual 
catalogue  heralds  the  opening  of  our 
new  Gallery  in  New  York  on  Madison 
Avenue.  This  year,  apart  from  pieces  by 
Paul  de  Lamerie  and  Paul  Storr,  we  are 
also  showing  a  large  Collection  of  Art 
Deco  and  Art  Nouveau  silver.  52  pages 
of  the  finest  silver  in  full  colour. 
Price:  $10.00  incp&  p. 


LONDON 

2  Old  Bond  Si. 
London  W1X3TD 
(01 )  493-5088 


NEW  YORK 

965  Madison  Ave. 
NY.  NY  10021 
(212)734-5666 


Arts  and  Designs  of  Japan. 

Hours  by  appointment  only.  Specialists 
in  traditional  Japanese  woodblock 
prints.  Extensive  stock,  subjects,  artists, 
illustrated  in  catalogs  with  full  descripn 
tions  and  prices.  (415)  759-6233.  Box 
22075  A,  SF,  CA  94 1 22.  Current  catalog 
(No.  1 1 ),  $6.00.  Current  plus  Catalog 
No.  9  $10.00. 


BOOKS 
ON  TAPE 


Asprey  have  created  essentially  English 
luxury  items  since  1 781 . 

Our  Fifth  Avenue  showrooms  house 
everything  from  antiques  to  modem 
jewellery. 

1 989  catalogue  -  $6.00. 


Experience  the  exclusive  world  of 
Bergdorf  Goodman  —  at  home!  Wom- 
en's and  men's  fashions,  accessories, 
footwear,  furnishings,  intimates,  gifts 
for  the  home  and  more,  starting  with 
our  latest,  exciting  Fashion  Book.  A  full 
year  of  style  for  $10.00. 

BERGDORF  GOODMAN 

ON     THE     FLAZA     IN     NEW     YORK 


Books  on  Tape.  Rent  best-sel  lers  on  cas- 
sette. World's  largest  selection  of  full- 
length  readings.  Current  and  classic 
titles.  Call  for  descriptive  brochure, 
(800)  626-3333.  Free. 


PIANOS 


Bosemlorfer  Pianos.  Why  is  this  the 
ultimate  piano?  Send  $5.00  for  a 
colorful  48-page  brochure  tracing  the 
history  of  Bosendorfer  and  the  Vienna 
of  Liszt,  Mozart,  Haydn,  Beethoven  and 
Schubert. 


Cartier 


T  H  E   A  R  T   C)  F   B  E  I  N  G    UNIQUE 


Featuring  our  new  Collections  of  high 
jewelry,  gold  and  diamond  jewelry, 
watches,  china,  crystal  and  silver  and  a 
selection  of  los  must  de  Cartier  accesso- 
ries $10.00. 


CASHS  OF  IRELAND.  New  1989  Fall 
edition  offers  exciting  duty-free  shop- 
ping. 1 6  pages  of  Waterford  crystal,  1 6 
pages  of  beautiful  Irish  fashion,  plus 
new  gift  ideas  from  Wedgwood,  Irish 
Dresden,  Lladro,  Royal  Worcester, 
SptxJe,  Aynsley,  Bel  leek.  Royal  Doul- 
ton,  Limoges  and  other  famous  names. 
Ireland's  most  prestigious  64-page 
color  ( atalog,  $3.00. 


Since  1 656  we've  set  the  standard  for 
Chocolate!  The  tradition  began  when 
Napoleon  named  Karl  Frederic  Bissin- 
ger,  "Confisseur  Imperial  by  Appoint- 
ment." Three  hundred  years  later  we 
still  hand  craft  traditional  Chocolates, 
Truffles,  Petit  Fours,  and  more.  Taste  a 
tradition;  for  gifts,  for  entertaining,  for 
yourself!  (Catalogue  FREE). 
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CINEMONDE.  The  country's  leading 
source  of  the  hottest  nrxjvie  nnemorabil- 
ia — original  posters!  "Gone  with  the 
Wind,"  "Wizard  of  Oz,"  "China- 
town," over  500  collectibles  plus 
books  on  this  art  form.  For  select  clients. 
$7.00. 


Crate&Barrel 


Colorful,  unique,  contemporary  home 
furnishings,  accessories,  and  gifts; 
many  of  them  exclusive  to  Crate  &  Bar- 
rel, including  dinnerware,  cookware, 
stemware,  barware,  Christmas  enter- 
taining items  and  children's  gifts.  One 
yearfor  just  $2.00. 


DIAMOND  ESSENCE^  pieces  —  the 
best  diamond  substitutes  ever  created, 
set  in  14  KARAT  SOLID  GOLD,  as- 
tound diamond  lovers.  Build  your  very 
own  collections  of  distinctive  jewelry. 
The  ones  you've  always  wanted  for 
daytime  p>rofessionaIism  or  nighttinr>e 
dazzle.  Subscribe  to  our  world  of  versa- 
tile, affordable  elegance.  $3.00. 
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THE  FOLIO  SOCIETY 

The  Folio  Society, founded  in  1947,  is 
England's  leading  fxiblisher  of  finely 
printed  books  with  colourful  bindings, 
illustrations  and  slipcases.  Classic  and 
modem  masterpieces  of  history,  me- 
moirs, travel,  fiction,  poetry  and  hu- 
mour—unusual treasures  for  readers 
and  collectors,  exclusively  from  Folio. 
Send  for  colour  Prospectus,  with  valu- 
able free  edition  offered.  $1 .00. 


Engravers  And  Stationers 
of  baltimore  since  1835 

Downs    Engravers   and    Stationers. 

Downs  will  save  you  half  the  cost  on 
your  custom-made  engraved  stationery 
die.  Our  master  craftsmen  will  create 
your  personal  fully  engraved  stationery 
on  Crane's  100%  cotton  fiber  papers. 
An  elegant  &  socially  correct  combina- 
tion. Examples  of  die  styles  &  papers. 
$2.00  (credited  to  order). 
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Fortunoff, 
the  source 

HOUDAY 1989 

lEWELRY  COLLEaiON 

Fine  jewelry  and  watches  with  all  the 
quality,  selection  and  style  befitting  a 
connoi'i'^ur.  For  a  complimentary 
copy,  please  call  1-800-937-4376  or 
fax  (5 1 6)  873-6984  or  write  to  P.O.  Box 
1 550,  Wf^tbury,  NY  1 1 590.  Fortunoff, 
the  source. 
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Since  1924  when  founder  Madeleine 
Porthault  introduced  the  first  pKinted 
bed  linens,  Porthault  linens  from 
FrarKe  have  been  regarded  as  the  nxysl 
luxurious  in  the  world.  Our  1 1 5  page 
catalogue  presents  many  lovely  linens 
for  the  table,  bed  and  bath  as  well  as 
coordinated  decorative  accessories 
arxl  gift  ideas.  Visit  our  retail  store  at  1 8 
East  69th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  Please 
send  $6.00. 
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CATALOG 


Express  Music.  The  First  Complete 
Record  Store  in  a  catalog.  Disc  over  lhi> 
convenience  of  shopping  from  htxrx' 
for  any  CD,  LP  or  Tape.  Our  200  pagi^ 
of  Jazz,  Classical,  Opera  &  Rock  titles  is 
the  world's  largest  record  guide.  New 
subscribers  get  12  free  issues  of  our 
UPDATE  magazine  plus  the  35,000 
title  catalog.  First  issue  includes  $50.  in 
gift  certificates.  1  year  $6.00  (refund- 
able). 
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GARRARD 


THE  CROWN  JEWtLLERb 


A  really  exciting  and  interesting 
catalogue,  beautiful  jewellery,  sufx'rfi 
silver,  watc  hes,  cl<x  ks  and  gifts  galore. 
Fine  porcelain,  crystal  arxl  exclusive 
Garrard  of)jets. 
Soim-thing  for  everyone.  $10.00. 


112  REGENT  STREET  LONDON  W1A  7.U 
TEL.  01  734-7020 
FAX  01-439-9197 


aoc^-^  '^y^'^ 
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Gucci   Catalogue   subscription.    You 

will  receive,  over  (he  course  of  a  year, 
six  seasonal  catalogues  featuring  high- 
lights from  our  collection  of  classic 
fashion,  leathergoods,  gifts,  and  acces- 
sories. One  year.  $6.00. 
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GUERLAIN 


PARIS 


GUERLAIN    BOUTIQUE-BY-MAIL. 

France's  most  sensational  color  cos- 
metics, scientific  skincare  and  trea- 
sured fragrances  are  now  available  to 
you  in  one  beautiful  catalog.  Select 
from  these  exclusive  products  in  the 
comfort  of  your  own  home.  Guerlain 
Paris.  $3.00. 


^f  MN^'^ 
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SINCE    18  6  1 

San  Francisco's  most 
extraordinary  store! 


Discover  the  elegant  and  the  exotic  in 
Gump's  Gift  Book.  Fascinating 
"finds,"  from  home  decor  to  fashion, 
and  china  and  jewelry.  A  year's  sub- 
scription, $5.00. 


s 
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Hammacher  Schlemmer 
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Hammacher  Schlemmer  has  been  of- 
fering customers  unique,  high  quality 
products  for  over  141  years.  Shop  at 
home  for  the  latest  in  travel,  household 
appliances,  electronics,  recreation, 
personal  care  and  more.  Included  are 
dozens  of  products  that  are  one  of  a 
kind  or  tested  to  be  the  best  in  their  cate- 
gory. $2.00  for  a  year  of  catalogs. 


Hancocks 

&  Co  (Jewellers)  Ltd 

1  Burlington  Gardens 
London  W1 
Tel:  (01 1441)  493  8904 
Fax:  (011441)493  8905 
Hancocks  &  Company.  Established  in 
the  heart  of  London's  West  End  in  1 848, 
makers  of  the  Victoria  Cross.  Hancocks 
have  supplied  fine  jewellery  and  silver 
to  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  for  over 
a  century.  The  tradition  continues  to- 
day as  illustrated  in  our  1989/90  full 
colour  catalogue  of  rare  antique  and 
individually  commissioned  items.  Cat- 
alogue $10.00. 


Herend  Porcelain.  The  finest  collection 
of  porcelain  in  the  world  presents  its 
full-color,  84-page  catalog  featuring 
hand-painted  dinnerware  and  tabletop 
accessories.  $5.00.  Available  for  the 
first  time  in  America  is  the  new,  hard- 
cover book  titled  "Herend,  The  Art  of 
Hungarian  Porcelain"  for  $28.00.  This 
unique  book  traces  Herend's  long,  ex- 
citing history  in  celebration  of  its  1 60th 
anniversary. 
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HERMES 

PARIS 


Le  Monde  d'Hermes  ...  in  itself  a 
sumptuous  gift.  F  his  celebrated  Hernnes 
<alalf)gu«'  is  filled  with  the  very  finest 
silks,  leather  g<xx1s  and  fragranc  es  from 
the  fablcij  alclir-rs  in  Paris.  Step  into  the 
Wf)rld  of  Hc'rmes  and  discover  the 
quality  and  exc  ellen(  c  that  have  s«'t  the 
sl.ind.irfl  of  luxury  sirif  f  1837.  $10.00. 
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InternationaI 

ICATALOGUE  COLLEaiONU 


A  must  for  every  catalogue  shopper. 


MUSEUM  Q^YSIM 


HJv 


The  woHd's  largest  producer  of 
crystal  presents  their  exclusive  uv.' 
lion  f)f  art   sculptures,  vases,  lx>. 
drinkware,  ornamental  pio<  <•^     ^r  I ' 
lal  c  IcK  ks  in  a  108  page,  full  ( 
log,  $6.00.   Prices   range   Iro 
Sl'i.tKK).    I  he    Hoya   Crysl.il 
4'">()  Park  Avenue  at  'i7lh  Sn. 
York,  NY  1(X)22. 


All  New  1989  edition!  Discover  won- 
derful catalogs  from  factories  and  shops 
in  France,  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Ger- 
many, Scandinavia,  japan.  Hong  Kong 
&  more.  Buy  direct  and  save  on  crystal, 
china  clothing,  jewelry,  gifts,  antiques, 
collectibles,  art,  toys  decorator  items 
and  many  unique  prcxJucts  not  avail- 
able in  the  USA.  Order  the  beautiful  all 
color  International  Catalogue  Collec- 
tion. Cover  Price  %bXX)  .  .  .  Yours 
$3.00,  refundable  first  order. 
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THE  JAPAN  COLLECTION  from  the 
RONIN  GALLERY  is  a  unique  56-page 
holiday  catalogue  of  fine  1 7th  through 
20th  century  woodblock  prints,  crafts, 
netsuke,  imari,  posters,  cards,  books 
and  other  unusual  gift  and  decorating 
ideas  from  Japan.  Send  $5.00  for  a  two- 
year  subscription.  (212)  688-0188. 


JULES  R.  SCHUBOT 

jewellers  —  gemologists 


For  a  select  few. 

Our    latest    sampling   of  the   finest 

jewellery  in  the  world. 

Available  Nov.  1 .  $5.00. 
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L^a  ^oAai 


64-page  La  Barge  Table  Collection  cat- 
alog colorfully  showcases  more  than 
1 40  hand-crafted  brass  and  glass  tables. 
With  the  name  of  the  dealer  nearest 
you.  $6.00. 


I 
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Discover  the  grace  and  charm  of  exclu- 
sive designs  with  an  English  flavor  from 
Laura  Ashley.  Visit  the  world  famous 
collection  through  the  two  colourful 
home  fumishings  catalogues  filled  with 
enchanting  room  ideas,  sheets,  towels, 
china,  lighting  with  fully  coordinated 
accents  and  accessories.  You'll  also  en- 
joy our  always  festive  holiday  cata- 
logue. $5.00  Refundable  with  pur- 
chase. 


The  Archive  Collection  of  Limited  Edi- 
tion Lithographs  from  the  Lublin  Fine 
Art  Portfolio.  Now,  the  most  prized 
subjects  by  the  popular  French  primi- 
tive artist,  Michel  Delacroix,  are  avail- 
able through  The  Lublin  Collection. 
800-243-4004/203-622-8777  in  CT. 
Color  Brochure  $1.00. 


THE  MARCO  FEIDEN  GALLERIES, 
NEW  YORK.  A  dazzling  collection 
of  original  drawings,  etchings,  and 
lithographs  by  the  incomparable 
Al  Hirschfeld.  A  festival  of  AmerK.in 
film,  theatre,  and  music.  Delicious 
Catalogue  $10.00. 


"  McGUIRE' 
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THE 


METROPOLITAN 
MUSEUM  OF  ART 


McGuire.  Large  68-page  book  with  87 
color  pictures  featuring  our  classic  col- 
lection of  the  premier  rattan  designs. 
Also  shown — designs  from  McGuire 
Special  Collections:  Bamboo  Tables, 
Oriental  Hardwood,  Teak,  Cane  Wick- 
er, Palasan,  Zambales  and  Suga  Cage. 
$5.00. 


THE  METRC  >i.lTAN  MUSEUM  OF 
ART  CHRISTMAS  CATALOGUE.  More 

than  500 1  •  u--^! gins reprtxliK  (vJ from 
works  oi  •  *he  .Mu.^iim's  < oliec- 

tions.  N  ■""•*'  b^twc^n  $10  and 

$50.  Cd.. 


MONT 
BLANC 


THE    ART    OF    WR  III  NG 


The  198*J  -  r)')0  MONIBI  AN(   (al.i 
logue.    The   cnlir*'   (olkxlion    of   th«" 
world's  finest  fountain  jxmis,  b.ill|>oints, 
matching  jx>n<  ils,  rollerballs  and  at 
cessories.  $1.00. 
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Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
Boston 

Discover  the  MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS, 
BOSTON  by  mail.  Send  for  the  Mu- 
seum's new  catalog  and  explore  96  full- 
color  pages  of  unique  gifts,  reproduced 
from  our  renowned  collections.  You'll 
find  jewelry,  scarves,  sculpture,  holi- 
day cards,  posters,  notecards,  books, 
children's  educational  games,  and 
much  more.  Send  $1.00  for  a  year's 
subscription  to  our  catalog. 
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N  BLOOM  &  SON 


I 


N.  Bioom  &  Son  of  London  offer  their 
latest  selection  of  around  200  pieces  of 
interesting  and  unusual  estate 
jewelry — actual  size,  in  color  and  with 
prices — so  you  can  shop  with  confi- 
dence by  phone  or  mail.  $5.00. 

N.  BLOOM  &  SON  (ANTIQUES)  LTD.  ESTablished  1912 
DEALERS  IN  FINE  OLDJEWELLERY  AND SILVHl 

wcoNDurr  street  li^jdon  wi  tel  01-629  506O 

Fax  01 -437  502b 
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THE 
NATIONAL 
TRUST 


DIRECT  FROM  ENGLAND!  The  only 
catalog  of  its  kind!  Entrusted  with  pre- 
serving the  national  heritage  of  Eng- 
land, most  of  the  items  have  been 
inspired  by  the  homes  or  countryside  in 
our  care  and  selected  for  their  unique 
quality  and  style.  Traditional  English 
foods,  exclusive  knitwear,  co-ordi- 
nated ranges  of  china,  f)ottery  and  sta- 
tionery as  well  as  magnificent  repro- 
ductions from  our  celebrated  country 
homes.  Special  color  catalog.  $4.00. 
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)(mu)l(im 


Fantasies  come  to  life  in  the  1 989  Nei- 
man  Marcus  Christmas  Book.  Over  1 00 
pages,  just  $5.00,  applicable  toward 
your  first  Christmas  Book  credit  pur- 
chase. 


PATEK  PHILIPPE 

GENEVE 


PATAGONIA   MAIL   ORDER,    INC. 

Clothes  for  skiing  the  Grand  Mont,  tan- 
go parlors  in  Buenos  Aires,  sailing  the 
Swiftsure,  nodding  off  during  MacNeil- 
Lehrer,  and  other  earthly  delights.  Spir- 
ited, functional  clothing  for  the  out- 
doors. $1.00. 


Patek  Philippe.  Classically  beautiful 
and  absolutely  unequalled  m  crafts- 
manship. For  an  elegantly  bound  2-vol- 
ume  set  illustrating  our  men's  and 
women's  timepieces,  please  send 
$8.00. 
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STEUBEN 

THE  CLEAREST  FORM  OF  EXPRESSION 


Ross-Simons  |ewelers  offers  the  finest 
diamond,  gold  and  silver  jewelry; 
pearls;  watch<»s,  crystal;  flatware,  china 
and  (ollectibles  at  prices  well  below 
suggestefJ  r(?tail.  Order  today!  $2.00  for 
series  of  4  s<>asonal  (dialogs. 


STEINWAY    &    SO  . 

Steinway  &  Sons.  Our  elegant, 
color  brochure  displays  our  comj; 
line  of  grand.s  and  verticals.  And  sho- 
you  why  a  Steinway  piano  is  not  only 
extraordinary  musical  instrument,  b 
an  enduring  investment.  $5.00. 


Steuben.  The  new  1 990  catalogue  pre- 
sents nearly  180  suggestions  for  gifts 
and  collections  from  the  maker  of 
America's  celebrated  crystal.  Prices 
from  $13S.  Full-color,  120-page  cata- 
logue $6.00. 
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Tessiers  Ltd.  Tessiers  Catalogue  con- 
tains a  selection  of  fine  jewels  and  sil- 
ver, both  antique  and  period  that  are 
available  in  their  New  Bond  Street 
showrooms.  The  business,  established 
in  the  late  Eighteenth  Century,  is  re- 
nowned for  its  quality  and  service. 
Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers 
Association.  Price  $6.00. 
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THOMAS  GOODE 


SINCK  1827 


BON  APPETIT 


The  magic  of  Goodes  captured  in  their 
new  1989  Fall  and  holiday  catalogue. 
Very  special  gift  ideas  from  the  world's 
finest  china  and  glass  shop.  The  new 
catalogue  shows  fine  dining,  pottery, 
crystal,  sterling  silver,  fine  table  linen, 
ornamental  pieces  and  objets  d'art  and 
other  accessories  for  the  home.  Cata- 
logue $9.00. 
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VANITY  FAIR  DIAMONDS  ...  the  ul- 
timate catalog  for  diamonds  and  fine 
jewelry.  From  Ceylon,  Burma,  Ramat- 
Gan,  Antwerp,  a  dazzling  collection  of 
diamonds,  precious  gems,  pearls  and 
gold.  Superlative  quality,  unique  de- 
signs .  .  .  most  at  savings  of  up  to  50%. 
Importers  and  manufacturers  of  the 
world's  finest  diamond  jewelry  since 
1 921 .  VANITY  FAIR  offers  an  uncondi- 
tional guarantee — personal  toll-free 
shopping  service.  Send  for  spectacular 
32  page  1990  catalog.  $3.00. 
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One  of  London's  greatest  shops 

The  White  House.  For  over  80  years 
The  White  House  has  satisfied  genera- 
tions of  the  best  families  in  the  world. 
This  beautiful  catalogue  brings  the  fin- 
est linens  to  your  table,  plus  magnifi- 
cent bed  sets  and  towels,  men's  and 
women's  fashions,  luxurious  lingerie 
and  a  selection  of  The  White  House's 
famous  range  of  children's  clothes,  a 
collection  of  which  is  shown  in  New 
York  twice  a  year.  Catalogue  price 
$5.00. 


World  Wide  Games  -  Unique  gifts  for 
the  connoisseur:  exotic  wooden  puz- 
zles; Charles  Perry  sculpted  puzzles; 
gold-gilded  ship  reproductions;  M.C. 
Escher  books,  puzzles,  gift  wrapping; 
and  so  much  more.  Quality  and  atten- 
tion to  detail  make  every  gift  a  treasure. 
Full  color  catalog  $2.00. 


THE  ULTIMATE  "CATALOG  OF  CAT- 
ALOGS .  .  ."  features  exclusive  cata- 
logs from  Asia,  Canada,  Europe  and  the 
U.S.A.  You'll  discover  a  myriad  of  won- 
derful products  from  every  corner  ot  the 
globe,  and  you'll  enjoy  special  savings 
by  buying  direct  from  factories  and 
shopsall  over  the  world.  Don't  missthis 
fabulous  new  all-color  book,  The 
World's  Best  Catalogs,  (over  price 
$6.00  .  .  .  yours  $3.00. 


A  COLLECTION  OF  CATALOGUES  FOR 
CONNOISSEURS  MAIL  ORDER  GUIDE 


For  catalogues  fronn  advertisers  shown  on  these 
pages,  indicate  your  choices  on  the  card.  Enclose  it 
in  a  stamped,  addressed  envelope  with  your  remit- 
tance, including  $1.00  for  postage  and  handling,  to 
the  address  shown.  If  the  card  has  already  been 
used,  send  your  written  request  to: 


CONNOISSEUR  Magazine 
P.O.  Box  1743 
Sandusky,  Ohio  44870 
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AUCTIONS 


Soptombcr  will  be  tairly  quiet  until 
rhe  tinal  week  or  so.  Things  get 
under  wav  on  the  hfth  and  sixth 
with  the  Sotheby's  sale  oi  the  con- 
tents of  Hopton  Hall,  near  Wirks- 
worth,  Derbyshire,  which  has  been  the 
home  ot  one  tamilv  since  1404.  The  silver 
and  works  ot  vertu,  the  eighteenth-  and 
nineteenth-century  tximiture,  and  the  li- 
brary will  attract  the  most  competition. 
For  good  English  and  European  ceramics 
and  glass  join  the  crowd  on  the  sixth  at 
Phillips  London,  where  Italian  majolica, 
Chelsea,  and  Wedgwocxl  and  Worcester 
are  the  big  attraction. 

The  American  action  picks  up  in  San 
Francisco  on  the  eighteenth  when  Butter- 
tield  vSt  Butterheld  holds  an  American  arts 
and  crafts  sale.  In  New  York  on  the 
twelfth,  Christie's  inaugurates  the  year's 
important-jewelry  sales  with  antique  and 
fine  jewels.  William  Doyle  Galleries  offers 


A  $4-$5  million  Motisse.  Sotheby's  New  York. 

estate  jewelry  t)n  the  twentieth,   Belle 
Epoque  miNcell.mv  on  the  thirteenth. 

Ot  mt)re  interest  to  some  will  be  the 
finest  and  rarest  wines  offered  by  Chris- 
tie's on  rhe  twenty-rhird  in  Los  Angeles. 
This  600-lor  sale  is  outstanding  in  vintage 
'      '         '  permitting  scheduled 

iK-1  \  inrage  wines  at 


Leonardo  and  dollhouses, 

majolica  and  cricket  bats, 

antique  cars, 

impressionists,  and  wine 


A  collage  by  R.  Hausmann.  Christie's  London. 

auction  houses  is  making  its  way  through 
the  Ne\y  York  State  Assembly,  though 
liquor  retailers  argue  that  they  are  not 
allowed  zo  sell  Ming  vases  so  auction 
houses  should  not  sell  wine. 

Sotheby's  had  stunning  successes  last 
May  with  Chinese  imperial  porcelains 
from  the  exquisite  Van  Slyke  collections. 
The  300  lots  of  important  Continental 
porcelain  trom  this  collection  to  be  sold  in 
New  York  on  the  twenty-sixth  may  not  hit 
so  many  highs,  since  European  porcelains 
generally  do  not  do  so  well  as  Oriental. 

In  London  on  the  twenty-tirst,  Bon- 
hams  will  present  the  tinal  installment  oi 
its  fascinating  archives  of  the  Illustrated 
London  Neu's,  senile  300  evocative  picto- 
rial records  of  World  War  II.  On  the  twen- 
ty-seventh and  twenty-eighth,  Phillips 
London  will  fitter  the  huge  Pilkington  col- 
lection of  sporting  items  with  other  prop- 
erty, a  delightful  oiiinium-gatheruni. 

Will  recent  events  in  C^hina  affect  the 
market  for  Chinese  arts.'  These  works  have 
hit  new  highs  with  every  s.Ue,  which  had  a 
lot  to  do  with  the  newly  formed  60-40 
venture  Christie's  Swire  (Hcnig  Kong) 
Ltd.  There  will  now  be  two  or  more  sales- 
series  a  year  inste.kl  ot  one.  The  first  this 
year  presents  Anjjlo-Chincse  pictures  and 


related  materials,  September  25-26.  It 
includes  a  collection  of  over  200  waterco- 
lors  and  drawings  of  nineteenth-century 
colonial  and  native  life  in  China,  India, 
the  Philippines,  and  Aden.  Another  fea- 
ture oi  the  series  will  be  the  Castle  collec- 
tion of  China-trade  material — paintings, 
prints,  maps,  books,  and  photographs. 

On  October  13,  Sotheby's  will  hold  its 
maiden  auction  in  Japan,  with  the  Seibu 
Stores  Group.  The  sale  of  modern  and 
contemporary  prints,  including  a  few 
Western-style  Japanese  paintings,  is,  So- 
theby's hopes,  the  first  of  a  series  of  Tokyo 
sales  that  will  cover  other  such  areas  of  Jap- 
anese collecting  as  Impressionism,  art 
ncHiveau,  and  contemptirary  art. 

This  is  the  1 50tli  anniversary  of  photog- 
raphy, and  major  photc>graphy  sales  will 
be  held  back-to-back  in  New  York  Octo- 
ber 30  and  November  1-2  at  Christie's  and 
Sotheby's.  After  some  speculative  non- 
sense a  decade  ago,  photography  prices 
have  risen  steadily.  The  Christie's  sessions 
will  appeal  to  collectors  of  the  classics. 

Move  over,  Warhol.  On  October  18-21 
Sotheby's  is  ottering  the  enornnnis  and 
gorgeous  collection  of  the  late  John  T. 
Dorrance,  chairman  of  the  Campbell 
Soup  Company  and  son  oi  the  man  who 


A  S6-$8  million  Picasso.  Sotheby's  New  York. 
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As  I  See  It  #4  in  a  series 
Rebecca  Blake 
'Another  World' 
Color-Saturated  Photography 


THF  BOLD  LOOK 

OFKOHLER. 

What's  in  a  dream  world?  Just  step  in.  Our  Avent^ro  Shower  and  Soak™  Whirlpool  w^  cleanse  ond  ■■ 
venate  you  like  nothing  else.  Simply  it's  the  o  d  (and  >'er>  civilized)  Oriental  ^«9imen  of  showerand  so^^^^^^ 
together  most  elegantly.  See  Yellow  Pages  for  o  Kohler  Registered  Showroom,  or  .ornplete  produu  _ 
and  idea  book,  send  $8  to  Kohler  Co.,  Dep.  RAa   KohTer,  Wl  53044  or  coll  l-800-4KOHLEk,  . 

©1989  by  Kohler  Co. 
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HOMES.  FINE  ART,  HORSES, 
3     AUTOS,  BUSINESSES, 
BOATS,  AIRPLANES 


140,000  INDIVIDUAL  LISTINGS 
COAST  TO  COAST 

^ll  NO  BROKERAGE 
i      COMMISSION 


COMPUTER 
USTINGS 
UPDATED 
DAILY 

TO  BUY  OR  SELL 
CALL  TOLL  FREE: 
1-800-327-9630 
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DATABASE  PUBLISHERS  SINCE  1978 
P.O.  Box  21046.  Ft.  Lauderdale,  FL  33335 


If  You  Can't  Keep  a 
TRAVEL  SECRET 

Please 
Read  No  Further 

SoiT>'  to  introduce  ourselves  in  this  way,  but 
it  has  become  necessary.  We  pubhsh  Passport, 
the  confidential  and  privately  circulated 
monthly  newsletter  on  world  travel.  Its  read  by 
discerning  travelers  all  over  the  world.  Our 
information  comes  from  carefully  selected  spies. 

Each  month  in  this  tersely- written  12  page 
letter,  we  share  new  travel  discoveries  with  our 
members  —  charming  inns,  attractive 
restaurants,  undiscovered  resorts,  places  even 
the  guidebooks  haven't  found  yet.  We  also  warn 
them  about  places  that  are  becoming  spoiled  and 
touristy. 

But  neither  we  nor  our  members  want  this 
information  to  become  widely  circulated.  That's 
how  nice  places  become  spoiled.  And  that's  why 
we  a.sk  our  members  to  use  discretion  when 
sharing  information  —  even  with  good  friends. 

Passport  has  been  quietly  published  for  24 
years.  We  rarely  adverti.se.  And  when  we  do,  it's 
only  in  quality  publicatioas  like  this  one.  If  you'd 
like  to  join  us,  a  trial  membership  is  only  $65  a 
year.  Passjxjrt  is  an  absolute  gold  mine  of 
information.  Full  refund  if  it's  not  exactly  what 
you  exp<-cted 


Yen,  plea>>e  enroll  me  as  a  Passport  member. 

C  My  check  for  ih'i  is  (•nclos<-d. 
Outside  the  USA  (airmail)  iH». 

Name 


Address. 
City 


.State. 


.Zip. 


PASSPORT 
20  N    Warkcr,  <  hi<a«o.  M,  ft(m06 


AUCTIONT 


Two  juvenile  Leonardo  studies,  estimated  at  between  $4.5  million  and  $6  million  each.  Sotheby's  Monaco. 


made  condensed  soup  famous.  Described 
as  "certainly  the  most  valuable  collection 
of  art  ever  to  come  to  auction"  (it  is 
expected  to  top  $100  million),  it  is  actual- 
ly a  group  of  first-rate  collections  in  a  wide 
range  of  fields  to  be  offered  in  a  series. 

On  October  7  and  8  Guernsey's  will 
offer  classic  and  sports  cars,  vehicles  for 
those  who  would  cruise  the  countryside  in 
high  style,  with  caviar  and  champagne. 

On  the  seventeenth  in  London  Phillips 
will  present  fine  English  and  Continental 
furniture,  late  Georgian  and  early  Regen- 
cy pieces.  On  the  twenty-fifth  New  York's 
William  Doyle  will  offer  older  Georgian 
and  younger  Victorian  material. 

November  brings  the  blockbuster  Im- 
pressionist and  modem  sales,  but  two  Lon- 
don and  two  San  Francisco  sales  should  be 
noted  as  well.   The  Bodmer 
collection  of  dolls, 
dollhouses,  toys, 
and  miniature  furni- 
ture,  silver,   and 
porcelain,   offered 
the  eighth  and  ninth 
at  Sotheby's  Lon- 
don, comprises  some 
1,000  lots,   drawn 
from  some  400  years 
of  minihistory.  The 
catalog  will  be  a  ref- 

An  ingenious  Regency 
library  cabinet,  estimated 
at  S6,000  to  S9,000. 
Phillips  London. 
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erence  standard.  On  the  twenty-ninth 
Christie's  London  is  holding  what  may  be 
the  first  sale  ever  devoted  exclusively  to 
Dada  and  Surrealism. 

In  the  United  States,  Butterfield  &  But- 
terfield  is  having  a  sale  on  the  first  of 
American  furniture  and  decorative  arts. 
It  includes  pieces  of  Aesthetic  movement 
(1875-1900)  inlaid  and  ebonized  furni- 
ture by  the  Herter  Brothers.  Last  March  a 
Herter  library  table  estimated  at  $30,000 
to  $50,000  went  for  $280,500. 

On  the  ninth,  Butterfield  will  simulcast 
between  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  a 
sale  of  selected  estate  jewelry,  including 
some  brilliant  contemporary  designer 
pieces  and  watches. 

On  December  1  at  Sotheby's  Monaco  a 
number  of  old-master  paintings  and  draw- 
ings from  the  late  comtesse  de  Behague's 
collection  will  be  of- 
fered. It  includes  a  mag- 
nificent Venetian 
painting  by  Guardi  as 
well  as  some  100  drawings  by 
Hubert  Robert.  The  real 
excitement  focuses  on 
two  studies  painted 
on  linen  by  Leonar- 
do, the  last  known 
examples  of  these 
studies  remaining  in 
private  hands  and  es- 
timated at  between 
$4-5  million  and  $6 
million  each. 

— James  R.  Lyons 
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vv^as  Dorn  me  secona  son. 


I  graduated  second  in  my  law  school  class. 


And  finished  second  in  the  Cannes-Marrakesh  Rally 

(twice). 


Recently  however,  I  acquired  a  Waterman. 


How  delightful  to  feel  first,  at  last. 


Pens  write.  A  Waterman  pen  expresses,  tor  wore  than  a  century,  this  distinction  has  remained  constant.  In  the  prcciw, 
painstaking  tooling,  for  example.  In  the  meticulous  balancing.  In  layer  upon  layer  of  brilliant  laa/uers.  In  accents  gilded  with  pr,'ci,,m 
metal.  Those  who  desire  such  an  instrument  of  expression  f)  will  find  Waterman  pens  in  a  breadth  of  styles,  prices  and  fin:  /'  « 
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IMAGE  SIZE:  29"  x  40/4' 


-©  SOHO  EDITIONS  1989 


Howard  Behrens  is  one  of  America's  premier  palette 
knife  painters.  His  works  are  now  available  as  beautiful 
serigraphs.  Each  image  is  printed  in  a  limited  edition, 
created  with  over  sixty  hand -drawn  color  plates.  Every 
piece  is  individually  numbered,  and  then  hand-signed 


by  the  Artist.  The  image  pictured  above,  "English 
Garden",  is  now  available  at  pre-publication  price  at 
fine  art  galleries  throughout  the  United  States.  For  the 
gallery  nearest  you,  check  the  listings  below  or  call 
Soho  Editions. 


Bloch  Gallery 
Boston,  MA  (617)  266-5575 

Central  Galleries 

Lawrence.  NY  1516)  569-5686 

KfVA  Gallery 

Santa  Clara.  CA  1408)  248-9804 

Gage  Gallery 

Irvine,  CA  (714)  854-5697 

Walnut  St  Gallery 

"^  n03l  ';2l-2383 


Published 

B  Y 


SOHO 


EDITIONS 


568  BROADWAY 
NY,     NY      10012 

212«2I9*8444 


The  Griffith  Gallery 
Sewckley.  PA  (412)  741-3276 


Artful  Framer  Gallery 

Ft.  Lauderdale.  FL  I305)  475-0626 


PACinc  Art  Co. 

San  Oemenle.  CA  1714)  498-8532 


Sea  Island  Art  Gallery 
Greenv\lie.  SC  (803)  268-9523 


♦ 


Habsburg,  Feldman 

OF  GENEVA  •  FINE  ART  AUCTIONEERS 


Jacob  Van  Ljoo.  1614-1670.  "Rutger  van  Weert  and  Family."  Oil  on  canvas,  100  x  116  cm. 
Sold  in  Geneva,  June  18,  1989  for  $58,000 

NEXT  SALE  OF 

OLD  MASTER  AND  19TH  CENTURY  PAINTINGS 

TO  BE  HELD  IN  NEW  YORK,  JANUARY  1990 

Closing  day  for  consignments,  November  1,  1989 

For  fLjrth<^r  information  please  call: 

Charles  Young 

Habsburg,  Feidnnan  Inc. 

36  East  75  Street 

New  York  New  York  10021 

(212)  570-4040 
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the  smart,  privileged  world 
of  England's  most 
prestigious  magazine 

Harpers  &  Queen  magazine  is  compulsive  reading  for  the  smartest, 
richest  and  most  intelligent  people  in  England.  Why  do  the  British 
Establishment  love  Harpers  &  Queen's  witty  and  sparkling  cocktail 
of  literary  and  social  articles,  the  newest  fashions,  the  smartest 
doings?  Because  it's  about  their  friends  -  and  enemies.  Because  it 
has  a  thoroughly  British  appeal,  but  an  international  outlook. 
And  you  will  love  it  too  if  you  value  the  culture  and  sophistication 
of  Europe.  We  think  you  will  agree  with  the  British  Establishment 
that  it  is  the  best-bred  and  best-read  society  magazine  in  Britain. 
So  why  not  subscribe? 

I  would  like  a  one-year  subscription  to  HARPERS  &  QUEEN  at  US  $67.50  (airfreight) 
for  the  recipient  below  j ]  for  myself  \_\ 

I  enclose  cheque/money  order  value  $  (made  payable  to  Harpers  &  Queen) 

Please  charge  my  Visa/Access/American  Express/Diners  Club  No: 


Expiry  Date                                                             Signature 

MY  NAME  IS  Mrs/Ms/Miss/Mr 

SBE 

ADDRESS 

ZIPCODE 

Please  send  one  year's  GIFT  SUBSCRIPTION  TO: 

RECIPIENT'S  NAME  Mrs/Ms/Miss/Mr 

SBF            ^ 

ADDRESS                                                                                                                                         1 

ZIPCODE 

J 

[  "iTick  here  for  a  gift  card  to  be  sent  "With  Greetings"  and  your  name 

1 

(My  name  and  address  are  as  above  ) 

Post  coupon  and  payment  to  HARPERS  &  QUEEN,  Quadrant  Subscription 
Services,  Oakfield  House,  Perrymount  Road,  Haywards  Heath, 
West  Sussex  RHI6  3DH,  England 

Other  rates  on  application  to  the  abovi  address. 


LECTURE 
PROGRAMME 

Speakers: 

Professor  Ingvar  Bergstrom 

Sir  Geoffrey  de  Bellaigue 

Jonathan  L.  Fairbanks 

Christopher  Gilbert 

Robert  Kleiner 

Lady  Victoria  Leatham 

Sir  Francis  Watson 

Each  lecture  $30  per  person 

(including  entrance  to  the  Show) 

Lecture  information  and  tickets  from 

I.A.D.S.  Ltd.,  3b  Burlington  Gardens, 

London  WIX ILE,  England. 

LOAN 
EXHIBITION 

Fine  Chinese  Snuff  Bottles  from  Burghley 
House,  Lincolnshire,  England 

Sponsor fd  by  Sotheby's 


Participants 


A  La  Vieille  Russie  Inc  United  Stales 

A.  D.  C.  Heritage  Ltd  England 

Didier  Aaron  Inc  United  States  &  France 

Arthur  Ackerman  &  Sons  Ltd  England 

Apter-Fredericks  Ltd  England 

Armin  B.  Allen  Inc  United  States  &  England 

Jane  Alper  Antiques  United  States 

Artemis  Fine  Arts  Ltd  in  association  with 

Robert  Haber  &  Co 

United  States  &  England 

Maurice  Asprey  Ltd  England 

Asprey  PLC  United  States  &  England 

Barling  of  Mount  Street  Ltd  England 

Brian  Beet  England 

A.  Beshar  &  Company  Inc  United  States 

Doris  Leslie  Blau  Inc  United  Slates 

Blitz  Antiek  En  Kunsthandel  Holland 

Bluett  &  Sons  Ltd  England 

Blumka  Gallery  United  States 

J.  H.  Bourdon-Smith  Ltd  England 

Ulf  Breede  Germany 

Frank  Caro  Co  United  Slates 

Ralph.  M.  Chait  Galleries  Inc  United  States 

Galerie  Chevalier  France 

The  Chinese  Porcelain  Co  United  States 

Ciancimino  Ltd  England 

Christopher  Clarke  Antiques  England 

Philip  Colleck  of  London  Ltd  United  States 

Dalva  Brothers,  Inc  United  States 

Ariane  Dandois  France 

John  M.  Davis  Inc  United  States 

Dillingham  and  Co  United  States 

B.  Dragesco  and  D.  Cramoisan  France 

R.  H.  Ellsworth  Ltd  United  States 
Richard  L.  Feieen  &  Co  United  Slates 

Peter  Finer  England 

Firestone  and  Parson  Inc  United  Stales 

Kate  Foster  Ltd  England 

E.  &  J.  Frankel  Ltd  United  Slates 

S.  Franses  Ltd  England 

Cora  Ginsburg  Inc  United  Slates 

Michael  Goedhuis  United  States  &  England 

Graham  &  Oxley  (Antiques)  Ltd  England 

Richard  Green  England 

Hancocks  &  Co  Ltd  England 

Brian  Haughton  Antiques  England 

Herrup  and  Wolfner  Associates  United  Stales 

Hirschl  and  Adier  Galleries  Inc  United  Stales 

HirschI  and  Adler  Folk  United  Stales 

Jonathan  Home  England 

Thomas  Howard-Sneyd  Ltd  England 

Brand  Inglis  Ltd  England 

lona  Antiques  England 

John  Jesse  &  Irina  Laski  England 

Jeremy  Ltd  England 

Robert  E.  Kinnaman  and 

Brian  A  Ramaekers,  Inc 

United  Stales 

E.  &  C.  T.  Koopman  &  Son  Ltd  England 

D.  M.  and  P.  Manheim  Antiques  Corp 

United  Stales 

Galerie  Bruno  Meissner  Switzerland 

The  Merrin  Gallery,  Inc  United  States 

Nesle  Inc  United  Stales 

H.  Perovetz  Ltd  England 

David  Pickup  England 

Potterton  Books  England 

Brian  Michael  Powers  Inc  United  Stales 

Marc  Revillon  d'Apreval  France 

James  Robinson,  Inc  United  Stales 

Rosenberg  and  Stiebel  Inc  United  Stales 

Israel  Sack  Inc  United  Slates 

Alislair  Sampson  Antiques  England 

Thomas  G,  Schwenke  Inc  United  Slates 

Sheppard  and  Cooper  Ltd  England 

S.  J.  Shrubsole  Corp  United  States 

Garrick  C.  Stephenson  United  States 

Anthony  A.  P.  Stuempfig  Antiques  United  States 

M.  Turpin  Ltd  England 

Gene  Tyson  Inc  United  Stales 

J.  Van  Kranendonk  Duffels  Belgium 

Edric  van  Vredenburgh  Ltd  England 

Earle.  D,  Vandekar  of  Knightsbridge  Inc 

United  Stales 

Vanderven  and  Vanderven  Holland 

Vernay  &  Jussel  United  Slates 

Axel  Vervoordt  Belgium 

Frederic  P.  Victoria  and  Son  Inc  United  Slates 

Vieux  Livres  D'Europe  Inc  United  Stales 

Young  and  Stephens  England 


THE 

NTERNATIONAL 

ANTIQUE  DEALERS 

SHOW 

SEPTEMBER  22  THROUGH  SEPTEMBER  27, 1989 


AT 

THE  SEVENTH  REGIMENT  ARMORY 

PARK  AVENUE  at  67th  STREET 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

SHOW  ADMISSION  $10 


Organised  by  Brian  and  Anna  Haughton 

Brian  Haughton  Antiques 

3b Burlington  Gardens,  Old  Bond  Street,  London  WIX  ILL 

with  the  iV-oi>friilioii  0/ 

The  National  Antique  &  Art  Dealers  Association  of  America 

who  have  generously  spomorcd  Ihc  lecture  pro;;riwnue 


With  a  benefit  for  Memorial  Slonn-Ketteriri}^  Cancer  Center 

Benefactors  Preview  5.00pm.  Ticket  $500 

Collectors  Reception  6.00-9.00pm.  Ticket  $200 

To  ,.,.)>■.  tu  ,  ■  ■•  I.  • IV".(.icl.>rs  Prev,™  „n.l   r,v  I  ,.ll.-.  tor,  K,-.  .-pll...,  »,».■  f,.  M>M  <   AnI.qu.-  Show  l>,wn,n,i  4«t  M..J,M.,.  Avnu.' 

Suite  1 120,  N,.w  Y„i>  V  100;2,  U.S  A.,  wima ch.Muv  p.,v^bl.Mo MSKCt,  <)R  «ll «2i:) MV*I lOand  ch.n(r  lo  An».n«n  F>pr«x  Mwmarf 


Founded  in  191C,  the  Ralph  M.  Chait  Galleries  is  the 
oldest  firm  in  Amenca  ipeciahring  m  Chinese  Works  of 
An.  Entering  its  third  generation,  this  tamily  business 
serves  museums,  collectors,  and  connoisseurs  in  acquiring 
the  finest  examples  of  Chinese  An.  An  example  of  their 
collection  is  this  rare  Famille  Verte  Porcelain  Vase.  This 
piece  is  decorated  with  peonv  and  hawthorn  blossoms 
painted  in  brilliant  enamel  colours  on  a  soft  paste  ground. 
Of  AeKanexi  (K'angHsi)  Period,  A.D.  1662- 1722,  it 
stands  19  inches  high,  and  haik  from  the  ex  collection  of 
Lee  Van  Oiing  and  the  ex  collecrion  of  William  H. 


The  Galerie  Chevalier,  specialists  in  antique  tapestries. 

onental  ani  Eurc>pean  carpets,  is  situated  on  the  Quai 
Voltaire  in  Pans,  within  the  hean  of  the  famous  Carre  Rive 
Gauche.  The  twin  brothers,  Dominique  and  Pierre 
Chevalier  are  the  third  generation  to  direct  this  fine  old 
family  business,  consisting  of,  not  only,  the  Paris  gallerv,  but 
also,  one  in  New  York  on  the  comer  of  Lexington  Avenue 
and  64th  Street,  and  a  laborator>-  in  the  neighbourhood  of  La 
Defense,  dedicated  to  the  consenation  and  restoration  of 
textiles,  tapestries  and  carpets.  A  similar  laboratory-  will 
open  in  the  U.S.  towards  the  end  of  1989. 


X< 


Zs; 


Vi^'hundge.  The  vase  was  also  exhibited  at  the  Baltimore 

Museum  of  An,  June -October  193C.  lUustraxed:  One 

example  of  the  extremely  rare  and  beautiful  Chinese  works 

of  an  on  dispby.  Our  present  exhibit  includesporcelain. 

pottery,  hardstones,  bronzes,  sculptures  and  Chinese 

exp'T-  p-rcc'l^ir.  5r.  j  silver,  ranging  in  periods  from  the 

N  19rh  century.  We  recently 

C'  r,:-.  ersar>  b>  presenting  the  first 

n.  e  Expon  Silver. 

'^  12  Edit  56(h  Street. 

'2  ■»)  758-09)7  Fax  519-0471 


At  xs.c  Intcrruitional  Antique  Dealers  Show  in  New  York, 
Piene  and  Dominique  will  present  a  selection  of  French  and 
Flemish  tapestries  of  the  16th  -  18th  centuries,  together 
with  French  1 9th  centur\-  carpets. 

lUustrated:  A  very  rare  early  1 8th  centun  tapestrv  from  the 
Royal  Manufactory  at  Beauvais  entitled  'Une  f€te  dans  un 
pare '.  (Height  9  ft  8  in  x  16ft  wide. ) 

GcderK Chetaher.  1 7 qum  \ 'oluure  Pans.  Tel.  (1)42  6072  68. 
Chevaher  inc. ,  157  East  64th  Street.  Neu  York.  N\'  10021. 
Tel:  (212)  259-3922 


Illustrated:  Typical  of  Young  and  Stephens  is  this  highly 
important  Jarretierre  bracelet  by  Van  Cleef  and  Arpels, 
containing  21.05  ct  of  diamonds  and  63.28  ct  of  finest 
sapphires.  It  was  designed  by  Rene  Sim  Lacaze  — the  same 
man  who  went  on  to  design  the  wedding  bracelet  tor  Wallis 
Simpson,  Duchess  of  Windsor— this  very  bracelet  made  in 
1936,  the  year  before  hers,  may  have  been  the  inspiration  for 
the  design  that  she  chose. 

Young  and  Stephens  have  many  pieces  in  stock  which  appeal 
to  both  collectors  and  museums.  Amongst  them  is  a 
spectacular  'Egyptian  Revival'  suite  of  tbe  mid  Victorian 
period.  Executed  entirely  in  gold  with  Egyptian  heads  and 
motifs,  it  illustrates  the  huge  interest  in  Egyptology 
following  the  opening  of  a  tomb  in  the  Valley  ot  the 
Kings. 

Young  and  Stephens  Ltd.  of  Burlington  Gardens,  situated 
in  the  heart  of  London's  Maytair,  the  jewelry  centre  ot  Great 
Britain,  is  one  of  the  foremost  specialists  in  signed  jewelry. 
They  buy  and  sell  pieces  from  the  mid  Victorian  era  to  the 
1950s  which  includes  the  familiar  names  ot  Carrier  and  Van 
Cleef  and  Arpels,  as  well  as  the  lesser  known  Stcrle  and 
Black  Starr  and  Frost. 

Stephen  Burton,  the  managing  director,  believes  that 
jewelry  should  be  worn  and  not  hidden  away  in  safety  boxes. 
He  travels  extensively  worldwide  to  buy  jewelry,  each  piece 
is  chosen  for  its  fine  design,  quality  ot  stones,  and 
workmanship.  Consequently  the  stock  has  a  very  English 
flavour,  though  it  also  has  international  appeal. 

Illustrated:  Some  of  the  most  amusing  jewelry  was  made  in 
the  Cocktail  period  1940's  and  50's  to  counteract  the 


constrictions  and  severity  of  the  war.  Typical  ot  these  arc  the 
animals  above,  some  realistic  others  stylized.  Carrier  and 
Van  Cleef  and  Arpels  were  amongst  the  foremost  designers 
and  their  quality  was  impeccable.  The  bold  design  of  these 
animals  makes  them  a  popular  accessory. 


Directors  Stephen  and  Janio  Burton  and  Duncan  Semmens 
will  be  at  the  International  Antique  Dealers  Show  in  New 
York,  and  look  forward  to  meeting  vou. 

V()i(n)^'aru/Sii.>()/ieii,>i,  /  Bi<rliiisti)nGcinit'as,  London  W" IX  II  D. 
Tel  (01)  499-7927.  Fu.\  {01}  4')5-C570. 
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Recognized  tor  their  connoisseiirship,  James  Robinson 
Inc.  IS  exhibiting  part  ot  their  renowned  collection  o{ 
antique  and  period  jewelrv.  Recognired  as  one  ot  the  finest 
and  most  caretullv  selected  in  the  world  this  collection  is  a 
tine  example  ot  the  craftsmanship,  ingenuity,  and  artistrs-  of 
the  jeweler.  The  intricate  gold  and  platinum  designs 
enhanced  bv  extraordinar\-  techniques  often  set  with  gem 
stones  elevate  the  work  oi  the  19th  and  earlv  20th  century 
jeweler  to  an  art  form.  Illustrated:  Highlights  o(  the  displays 
are  the  classically  inspired  pendant  and  bracelet,  which  were 
executed  bv  the  celebrated  Parisian  jewelers  and  designers, 


Marc  Revillon  D'Apreval,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
"Biennale  Internationale  des  Antiquaires",  was  bom  on 
November  15,  1928  in  Argenteuil,  France.  On  completing 
his  studies  he  bought  his  aunt's  antique  gallery,  and  thus 
started  on  an  illustrious  career  as  an  antique  dealer. 
Revillon  D'Apreval  Galerie  is  situated  on  the  Quai  Voltaire 
in  Paris  and  is,  by  virtue  of  Marc  Revillon  D'Apreval's 
renowned  expertise,  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  galleries  in 
Paris,  specialising  in  1 7th  and  18th  centurv  Works  o(  Art. 
Marc  Revillon  D'Apreval  was  nominated  "Expert"  by  the 
board  of  French  auctioneers  as  well  as  an  Assessor  by  the 
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GautraitandGariod,  circa  1900.  The  graceful  lines  ot  these 
designs,  accented  with  diamonds,  sapphires,  pearls  and 
several  types  of  enameling,  represent  the  art  of  the  jeweler  at 
Its  ver>'  finest.  Illustrated:  The  fabulous  pair  of  Art  Deco  rubv 
and  diamond  clips  is  an  outstanding  example  of  the  refined 
platinum  and  gem  work  of  the  I920's  and  30's. 
Representative  of  the  unique  range  of  jewelry  exhibited  by 
Jamct  Robinson,  th./'  '-'ects  were  fashioned  at  a  time  that 
<'  '     '  ^he  Golden  Age  of  the  Jeweler" 

)'  'ast  Fifty -seventh  Street, 

Neu  ,  '2-6166 


French  Custom's  commission  in  1965.  A  member  of  the 
French  syndicat  of  professional  Experts  in  Works  of  Art  and 
also  Expert  to  the  Paris  Court  of  Appeal  and  High  Court.  In 
1 986  Marc  was  joined  bv  his  son,  Luc,  who  ha\ing  received 
a  Diploma  from  the  Ecole  du  Louvre  has  proved  an  invaluable 
asset  to  this  fine  old  family  business.  Illustrated:  Louis  XVI 
mahogany  table  with  sliding  doors  and  a  white  marble  top. 
Stamped  Chnstophe  WOLFF,  Master  in  1755.  Height 
81.5  cm/32",  Width  56.5  cm/22 '/t".  Depth  35  cm/  13%". 
Revdlim  D'Apreia/,  2i  Quat  Voltaire.  75007  Pans. 
Tel  42  61  27  36. 
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'The  market  for  old  masters  of  selected  quality  is  in  good 
shape:  interest  has  increased  of  late,  although  this  is  limited 
to  a  smaller,  an  "experts"  market.  It  is  not  only  the  names 
which  count  in  this  line  of  business  but  above  all  the 
evaluation  of  artistic  quality  and  the  importance  of  the  work 
in  question. '  These  are  the  words  of  Bruno  Meissner,  an  art 
dealer  with  galleries  in  both  Zurich  and  Paris.  His  innate 
sensitivity  and  the  ability  to  discover  the  unusual  or 
extraordinary,  to  spot  artistic  quality  and  beauty,  are  the 
main  factors  in  his  success  as  a  major  dealer. 
Bruno  Meissner's  preference  for  rare  gold  panels  and  the 


most  important  Banique  paintings,  together  with  works  of 
the  late  18th  and  19th  centuries  does  not  preclude  him  from 
including  important  Impressionists  and  special  20th  century- 
works  in  his  galleries. 

Ulusirated:  Joseph  Vemet  ( 1 714-1789).  L'entree  du  (xm. 
signed  and  dated  1761,  oil  on  canvas,  38'/:x52in. 
Bibliography:  F.  Ingersoll-Smouse,  Catalogue  raisonne  de 
loemredeJosephVemet.  Pans.  1926.  No.748.  fig.  188  Bnino 
Meissner.  23  qmi  Voltaire.  75007  Pans.  France.  Tel:  (1)4927 
96  12  Fax:  (!)  42  61  43  70:  Bahnhostrasse  14.  CH'800l 
Zurich.  Switzerland.  Tel:  (01)  211  9000  Fax:  (01)21195  71. 
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A  family  enterprise  since  its  founding  in  1851  in  Kiev,  A  La 
Vieille  Russie  is  known  worldwide  for  its  collection  oi 
Russian  Imperial  treasures,  most  notably  works  of  .ii  t  by  ("arl 
Faberge.  One  can  also  see  Russian  and  non-Russian 
examples  of  silver,  enamels,  fine  jewelry',  porcelains,  icons, 
paintings  and  furniture.  Wlusuaied:  Diamond  and  vari- 
colored stone  'ribbon'  brooch.  English,  circa  1850.  English 
butterfly  brooch  with  pearl  and  diamond  body  and  ruby  eyes, 
the  diamond  wings  set  with  rubies  and  emeralds. 
A  La  Vieilie  Russie,  Inc.  781  Fifih  Avenue,  NY  10022. 
Tel  (212)752-1727. 


The  International  Antique  Dealers  Show  is  the 

br.iiiuhild  of  Brian  I  l.uighton,  uimse  comp.inv  organises 
this  great  international  event.  Brian  Haut;hton  Antiques 
specialises  in  English  and  Continental  ceraiUKs.  lllnsualed: 
Nymphenburg  documentary  oval  shaped  C "lold  (  noiind  Tray 
with  scroll  handles.  The  border  reserved  with  milling  sprays 
of  fruiting  vines.  The  oval  cartouche  painted  in  colours  with 
two  roaring  lions.  Signed  bv  J.G.  Meyerhuber  and  dated 
181  3,  impressed  shield  mark,  letter  L,  and  incised  W  1  5.  5  ins 
Brian  Hai(j,'lit(in  .Antit/KCs,  ih  Burlington  Gardens, 
Old  Bond  Street.  London  WIX  HE.  Tel  (01)  754  5491 
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Bluett  &  Sons  the  ccntun-  old  Oriental  art  dealers  are 
mternationalU  reinnvned  tor  ancient  Chinese  ceramics  and 
works  ot  art.  Anthony  Carter,  the  new  Managing  Director 
said,  'We  are  delighted  to  have  this  opportunity  to  exhibit  at 
the  first  /jiteniationa!  Antique  Dealers  S/iou:  Bluett 
traditionally  has  strong  ties  with  the  L'nited  States,  and  we 
ha\e  always  regarded  America  as  a  vital  market.  We  are 
looking  forward  to  welcoming  fresh  interest  at  the  fair  as  well 
as  consolidating  our  relationship  with  our  long-established 
clients.'  Bluett  will  display  a  selection  of  eyecatching 
objects,  from  important  ancient  bronze  vessels  and  imposing 


A.  Beshar  &  Company,  Inc.  represents  88  years  of 
experience  in  Fine  floor  co\erings  and  is  presently  run  by  the 
third  generation  o{  the  Beshar  family.  The  gallery  showcases 
one  of  the  largest  collections  of  Oriental  rugs  in  the  world 
along  with  an  extensive  selection  of  fine  and  rare  European 
carpets.  They  include  new,  semi-antique  and  antique  rugs 
and  carpets  in  a  range  of  sires,  from  2ft  \  4ft  to  ^5ft  x  35ft. 
llluslrated:  This  magnificent  Tekke  Turkohall  carpet  is  a 
superb  example  fmm  our  collection  measuring  7ft  x  6ft. 
A.  Beshar &Cnmptmyi.  Inc..  The C^ahle Building,  61 1  Br()cu.ki'a"v, 
Room  405.  New  Voii  NY  10012.  Tel  (212)  529-7300. 
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8th  century  Tang  pottery  figures  to  lO/llth  century  gold 
jewellery  and  ingeniously  carved  lacquer. 
Bearing  today's  fashion  in  mind.  Bluett  will  exhibit  st)me 
carefully  selected  Ming  furniture,  striking  in  its  unadorned 
simplicity.  Any  one  of  these  pieces  would  grace  and  fit  easily 
into  the  sophisticated,  contemporary  home  of  a  collector 
and  connoisseur  or  even  an  adventurous  individual  with 
taste  who  is  looking  for  something  different.  As  one  would 
expect,  everything  on  display  is  of  the  best  museum  quality. 
Bluett  &  Sons  Lul.  48  Davits  Street,  lurxdim  W/X  JLE. 
Tel  iOl)  629-40] H. 


lona  Antiques  was  started  1 5  years  ago  by  a  husband  and 
wife  team,  Stephen  and  lona  Joseph.  They  have  built  up  a 
stock  of  19th  century  animal  paintings  that  is  probably  the 
largest  in  England  and  which  includes  o\er  fifty  dog 
paintings.  Primative  paintings  of  cattle,  sheep  and  pigs  are 
another  speciality.  These  prize  farm  animals  were  depicted  as 
large  and  overfed  in  order  to  publicize  the  various  breeds. 
Illustrated:  Dandie  Dinmont  in  an  interior  signed  and  dated 
Margaret  C^ollyer  1899.  Oilpainting  on  canvas.  28  insx  37  ins. 
/(jna  Antiques  (/h  (i/)|)ointmen(  (mN),  P.O.  Box  285,  London 
W8  6HZ,  Tel  f 01)602- 1193. 


Founded  over  100  years  ago  in  Frankturt-am-Main, 
Germany,  the  firm  of  Rosenberg  &  Sriebel  opened  in  19  39 
in  New  York  where  it  has  occupied  the  same  premises  at  32 
East  57th  Street  for  almost  halt  a  centurx'.  The  tamilv 
concern  has  remained  associated  with  the  European 
traditions  of  Old  Master  paintings,  drawings  and  sculpture, 
and  decorative  arts  with  emphasis  on  18th  cenrurv  France. 
Today  two  generations  ot  Stiebels  continue  the  standards  ot 
connoisseurship  for  which  the  gallery  is  renowned. 

The  provenances  ot  Versailles  and  Windsor  ("astle  stand  our 
in  the  documentation  ot  the  wiirks  exhibited  by  Rosenberg 
&.  Stiebel  in  the  International  Antique  Dealers  Show.  The 
gilded  wood  stcHils  illustrated  here  were  among  the 
furnishings  supplied  in  1  773  by  Nicolas-Quinibert  Foliot  tor 
the  apat tments  ot  the  princess  Marie  Therese  de  Savoie  who 
became  the  C-omtesse  d'Artois  by  her  marri.ige  to  the 
youngest  grandson  of  Louis  XV  in  that  year.  Four  more  stools 
fnim  the  set  are  prominently  displayed  in  tiie  retiirbished 
C^hambre  de  la  Reine  at  VersaillcN. 

The  Ciothic  Re\ival  sidebo.ird  shown  in  Rosenix-rg  iSi 
Stiebel,  which  was  stamped  and  labelled  in  the  1S6(1 
in\entory  of  Windsor  Castle,  is  not  tiie  work  ot  .in  English 
cabinetmaker  but  rather  that  oi  a  German.  Tobias 
Hoffmeister,  furnituremaker  to  the  court  ot  Prince  Albert's 
native  Coburg,  created  the  lavishly  carved  tour  de  torce 
wiiere  the  British  royal  coat  ot  arms  is  flanked  bv  pinnacles 
and  watciiful  falcons.  A  comparable  showpiece  created  by 
Hoffmeister  to  represent  the  IXitchy  of  C^oburg  in  the  Crystal 
Palace  Exhibition  is  featured  in  the  new  gallery  ot  19th 
century  art  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

Rosenberg  &  Stiebel  Inc. ,  32  East  57th  Street,  New  York. 
NY  10022.  Tel:  (212)  753-4^68.  Fax:  (212)  935-5756 
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For  more  than  seventy-tive  vears,  James  Robinson,  Inc. 
has  been  a  name  synonymous  with  the  finest  in  Enulish 
siKer,  offering  works  from  the  Elizabethan  throu<jh  the 
Georgian  Periods. 

UlmtratL'd:  a  choice  selection  from  the  outstanding 
collection  being  exhibited  by  the  gallery,  is  this 
extraordinary  and  important  pair  of  George  IV  Period  silver 
gilt  jugs.  They  are  adorned  with  the  figures  of  Neptune  and 
Bacchus,  each  resting  on  nautilus  bodies  and  turtle  bases. 
These  fantastic  and  superby  crafted  examples  ot  the 
silversmith's  art  were  made  in  London  in  1 824  by  the  highlv 


respected  maker,  Edward  Cornelius  Farrell.  The  Robinson 
exhibit  will  also  show  a  group  ot  significant,  rare  silver  which 
includes  an  unusually  large  pair  of  1 8th  century  candlesticks 
measuring  over  32"  tall,  a  Charles  1  period  tankard  and  an 
Irish  strawberry  dish  dating  1708. 

James  Robinson  also  has  a  distinguished  reputation  for  fine 
porcelain  and  is  noted  for  its  extensive  array  of  carefully 
chosen  antique  porcelain  dinner,  dessert,  and  tea  ser\'ices, 
comprising  the  largest  selection  offered  anywhere. 
James  Rr)hm.s()n,  Inc.  Fifteen  East  Fifty-seventh  Street, 
hlewYnrk,  NY  10022  Tel:  (212)  752-6166 
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bor  over  half  a  century,  Frank  Caro,  as  specialists  in 
Oriental  and  Southeast  Asian  Art  and  Antiques,  we  have 
been  providing  world  renowned  museums  and  collectors 
wirh  artifacts  of  unparalleled  excellence. 
Illmtrated:  Porcelain  seated  figure  of  a  ("hinese  sage  seated  on 
top  of  a  high  plinth  which  is  decorated  on  each  side  with  a 
foliated  reserve  enclosing  a  perched  bird  on  a  branch. 
Dressed  in  a  long  robe  decorated  with  lotus  blooms  on  a 
black  ground.  A  small  dog  reclines  on  his  left  hand  and  arm. 
Famille  vertc  porcelain  of  the  K'ang  Hsi  period,  late  1  7th 
century.  HcIkIu:  lO'/t" 


Ulustraied:  Large,  coil  built,  pottery  jar.  It  has  a  globular 
shape  with  high  bulging  shoulders  and  sides  that  taper  down 
to  a  small  foot.  It  also  has  a  short,  concave,  tubular  neck  and 
everted  lip  rim  and  two  strap-form  loop  handles  on  the  sides. 
Decorated  on  the  upper  half  with  two  :oomorphic  figures,  on 
the  sides  with  two  large  circles,  each  enclosing  three  basket 
weave-ones;  wave  pattern  below  and  on  inside  of  neck. 
Neolithic  period.  Height:  17'V'. 

Frank  i'.dTd.  41  Hdsi  57ih  Slrecl.  New  York  10022. 
Tet:  (212)  7'5,-i-2/66. 


Vemay  &  Jussel  present  a  Unique  George  III  Ebonised 
Memorial  Musical  Clock:  the  arched  dial  with  applied  black 
velvet  and  silvered  numerals,  engraved  plaque  in  the  arch 
bearing  the  inscription:  'Col  Bird  15  Reg./Hohl.  Willm. 
Falconer  Lt.  Grenad./Kild.  action  of  Brandv'wine  Sept.  11 
1777'.  After  striking  the  hour,  the  movement  plays  a  stirring 
musical  tune  on  a  series  of  8  bells,  with  15  hammers.  The 
backplate  engraved  with  elaborate  scrollwork,  leafage  and 
bird,  and  is  signed  within  a  cartouche  by  the  makers,  TumbuU 
&  Aitchison,  Edinburgh  (partnership  fl.  1768  to  1780).  The 
case  is  surmounted  by  gilt  cone  finials,  retains  the  original 


VLE,  Inc.,  an  antiquarian  book  dealer,  offers  fine  French 
illustrated  books  of  the  17th,  18th  and  early  19th  centun'. 
First  Editions  with  fine  bindings  and  engravmgs  covering  a 
variety  of  themes  and  subjects  including  French  Literature, 
Natural  History  and  Travel  are  shown  by  appomtment. 
lllustraied:  Etrennes  Naaonaks:  Published  in  Pans,  1788. 
Superbly  bound  a  la  plaquetie.  and  featuring  the  back  cover 
mosaic  medallion  mscription  'Je  Languis  f>our  vous'  and 
illustrations.  This  exquisite  almanac  typifies  the  beaut\-, 
charm,  elegance  and  fine  condition  of  the  books  at  VLE. 
VLE,  Inc.,  1 4  East  7 3rd  Street,  New  York.  Tel:  212-861  5694. 


pierced  fretwork  at  the  sides,  and  'stands'  on  gilt  paw  feet. 
The  clock  was  probably  specially  made  for  the  fifth  Earl  of 
Kintore,  Anthony  Adrian  Falconer,  who  succeeded  to  the 
title  in  1778  anddied  in  1804;  and  who  had  succeeded  in  1776 
as  seventh  Baron  Falconer.  Presumably  it  commemorates 
the  death  of  a  fallen  son  during  the  American  Rcvolutiim. 
As  such,  it  is  an  interesting  reminder  oi  the  conflict  which 
greatly  divided  English  people  during  the  1 8th  century  and  is 
a  unique  example  of  Anglo-American  interest. 
Vernay  &  Jussel.  625  Madison  Avenue.  NewYork.  N\  10022. 
Tel  (212)  308-1906. 


E  &  J  Frankel,  established  in  1967,  has  developed  an 
international  reputation  as  one  of  the  most  important 
Oriental  Art  galleries,  featuring  important  Chinese 
ceramics,  jades,  paintings,  sculpture,  etc.,  dating  from  the 
last  6000  years,  and  lapanese  objects  and  paintings,  with  an 
emphasis  frt)m  the  Heian  through  Edo  peruxi  (9th  century- 
through  18thcentur\).  f/in^tratoi;  Ver\- rare,  quality  lacquer 
Imperial  cinnabar  covered  round  garment  btixes  of  the  Kanxi 
period  (1662-1722),  16  inches  m  diameter. 
E&]  Frankel  1 040  Mmlison  Avenue.  New  York.  N l  IWZl. 
Tel  (212)  879-5733.  Fax  (212)  870-/998. 
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E.  &  C.T.  Koopman,  present  a  superb  pair  of  Queen  Anne 
silver  gilt  cups  and  covers  with  a  tme  pair  ot  silver  gilt  ta::c 
en-suite.  Made  in  London  in  170?  by  Andrew  Moore,  this 
group  formed  part  ot  a  magniticent  Queen  Anne  dessert 
service  made  tor  John  Merhuen  ( 1650-1 706)  whose  arms  are 
enura\ed  in  the  centre.  John  Methuen  was  the  man 
responsible  tor  the  tamous  Methuen  trade  treaty  signed 
between  England  and  Portugal  in  1703.  Lord  Chancellor 
and  Speaker  ot  the  Irish  House  ot  Lords  in  1697,  he  became 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  to  Portugal  in  the  year  the  treaty 
was  signed.  Andrew  Moore,  the  London  silversmith  also 


made  the  spectacular  silver  table,  hand  mirror  and  andirons 
presentedby  City  of  London  to  William  III.  They  are  now  at 
Buckingham  Palace.  The  dessert  service  was  sold  at 
Christie's  in  1920,  the  property  of  Field  Marshal  the  Rt. 
Hon.  Lord  Methuen,  and  split  up  soon  after  the  sale.  The 
pair  ot  cups  were  sold  to  Sir  Phillip  Sassoon  Bart,  and  were 
exhibited  at  the  1929  Park  Lane  Loan  Exhibitiitn.  The  pair 
ot  tazze,  part  of  a  set  of  eight  were  sold  to  William  Randolph 
Hearst,  the  newspaper  magnate. 

E.  &  C.  T.  Koopman  &  Sons  Ltd. ,  The  London  Silver  Vaults, 
Chancery  Lane,  London  WC2.  Tel:  (01)  242  8365 
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Arianc  Dandois'  gallery,  established  in  1973,  specialising 
in  Oriental  Art,  19th  century  European  works  of  Art  and 
Paintings.  Illustrated:  A  pairof  large  porcelain  vases  from  the 
Imperial  Manufacture  of  Saint-Petersburg  dated  1835. 
Presented  by  Tsar  Nicholas  I  to  Friedrich  Wilhem  III,  King 
of  Pru.ssia.  Reserved  on  gold  background,  they  represent  two 
castles  of  the  king:  Schloss  Riihherg  painted  by  Daladugnik 
and  Schloss  Erdmannsdorf  painted  by  N  Jakcivlev .  Each  is 
signed  and  stands  on  a  uilt-bronze  plinth.  Height:  36792cm. 
Ariane  DaruLiis,  61  rue  ./es  Saint-Peres,  75006  Pans. 
Trl  11,4^  :>->  14  4^'"    (l)45  4HH2  64 


Herrup  &  Woifner-  home  to  the  finest  turniture,  Folk 
Art  and  decorative  accessories  of  the  1  7th- 1 9th  centuries. 
The  work  of  Ammi  Phillips,  America's  best  known  19th 
century  tolk  painter.  Born  in  ("olebrook,  C't.  in  1  788,  this 
itinerant  portraitist,  painted  children  with  their  pets 
demonstrating  his  gitt  tor  capturing  each  child's  distinct 
personality,  ///ustrtiteci:  Milo  Barnum  Richardson.  A  superb 
example  ot  Phillip's  mature  style.  His  attention  to  detail  is 
illustrare(.l  in  the  silver  bridle  bearing  Milo's  monogram. 
Herrup  ST  Woifner,  12  F.ast  86t/i  Street,  New  York. 
NY  1002H.  Tel:  (212)  7.^7-9051 


Richard  Green  has  three  galleries  in  the  heart  of  the  art 
world  in  Central  London.  Based  at  39  and  44  Dover  Street, 
Wl,  and  4  New  Bond  Street,  Wl,  ho  specialises  in  Old 
Master  Paintings,  French  Impressionists,  Modern  British, 
Sporting  Paintings,  Marines  and  Victorian  Paintings. 
Apart  from  holding  annual  exhibitions  at  his  own  premises, 
Richard  Green  is  a  prominent  figure  at  the  major  European 
Fine  Art  Fairs,  including  The  Biennale  Internationale  des 
Antiquaries.  Paris,  The  European  Fine  Art  Fair,  Maastricht, 
Holland  and  The  Grosvenor  House  Antiques  Fair,  London. 
This  year  he  will  participate  in  the  first  International 
Antiques  Fair  at  the  Armoury-,  New  York,  where  he  will  he 
exhibiting  primarily  Old  Master  Paintings  and  French 
Impressionists,  showing  the  range  and  quality  of  his 
collection. 

Important  paintings  on  his  stand  include  the  above  River 
landscape  with  fishermen  and  a  castle  beyond  by  Salomon 
van  Ruysdael  (1600-1670),  one  of  the  most  talented  Dutch 
landscapists  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Painted  in  1641  this 
work  exemplifies  the  Masters  most  assured  manner. 
Amongst  the  other  major  exhibits  is  an  exquisite  pair  bv 
Francesco  Guardi  depicting  'S.  Georgio  Maggiore,  Venice 
and  the  'Punta  di  Dogana,  Venice'.  A  'pronk  still  life'  by 


Gerret  Willcms:.  Heda  and  Pietcr  de  Ring  illustrates  a  rare 
instance  ot  these  Masters'  collaboration,  and  another  still 
life  by  Baltharar  van  der  Ast,  represents  a  contribution  from 
one  of  the  members  of  the  celebrated  Bossch.iert  dynasty  oi 
painters.  There  is  also  a  stunning  and  grandiose  picture  o\ 
the  first  hunt  by  Abraham  \an  Tempel,  from  the  collection 
of  Prince  Poniatowski. 

Exceptional  works  in  the  French  section  include  a  'Bouquet 
de  roses  et  d'autres  fleurs'  painted  in  1889  by  Henri  Fantin- 
Latour,  and  acquired  directlv  from  the  artist  bv  Edwin 
Edwards,  who  vas  his  life  long  friend  and  patron. 
French  twentieth  century  Masters  are  represented  bv 
Maximilien  Luce  who's  'Paysage  d  Arcy  sur  Cure'  is  a  fine 
example  ot  his  work,  and  Henri  Lebasque  whose  picture 
entitled  'Sur  la  terrasse'  is  characteristic  ot  his  talent  as  a 
painter  of 'joy  and  light'.  There  is  also  a  charming  study  by 
the  Post  Impressionist  Giistave  Loiseau  entitled  'La  maison 
presumee  du  Pere  Quator:e  a  Nesles-la-Vall(5e  pres  de 
Pontoisc',  who  painted  at  Pont-Aven  together  with  Henri 
Moret  and  Maxime  Maufra. 

RichardGreen.  39  & 44  Dover  Street,  and  4  Neu  Bond  Street, 
London  Wl . 
Tel:  (I)  493-3939.  Fax:  (I)  629-2609 
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The  name  of  Shrubsole  is  one  ot  the  most  venerable  in  the 
field,  with  over  50  years  ot  operation  in  New  York  and  80  in 
London.  The  firm  is  proudly  still  owned  and  directed  by  the 
Shrubsole  'dynasty'.  Eric  Shrubsole  is  one  ot  the  tew 
American  members  ot  the  prestigious  Worshiptul  Company 
of  Goldsmiths  of  London,  and  is  a  founding  membi^r  and 
former  President  of  the  National  Antique  and  Art  Dealers' 
Association.  Bard  Langstaff,  Senior  Vice  President  with  30 
years  with  the  company,  and  James  McConnaughy,  Vice 
President,  bring  a  depth  of  connoisseurship  and  expertise  to 
the  staff  that  is  unparalleled.  Illustrated:  This  fine  early 


porringer  is  delicately  chased  with  whimsical  'chinoiserie' 
scenes,  a  rare  form  of  decoration  that  was  popular  in  England 
under  Charles  II  when  the  distant  Orient  was  all  the  rage. 
Made  in  London  in  1681  by  Robert  Cooper,  the  porringer 
displays  mythical  'Ho'  birds  and  bold  Baroque  caryatid 
handles.  This  piece  is  an  example  ot  the  exceptional  rarities 
in  the  Shrubsole  collection  ot  early  English  and  American 
silver,  and  jewelry.  Included  are  works  by  Paul  de  Lamerie, 
Paul  Storr  and  Paul  Revere. 

S'.].  Shrubsole.  104 East 57thStTeet.  NewYork,  N.Y.  10022. 
Tel:  (212)  753-8920.  Fax;  (212)  754-5192. 
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Celebrating  its  29th  year  in  the  same  location,  Gene  Tyson 
Antiques  features  an  important  collection  of  fine  18th  and 
early  l9th  century  English  turniture  and  fine  works  of  art. 
The  gallery  specializes  in  Russian  turniture  of  the  early  19th 
century*.  Gene  Tyson  is  also  noted  for  its  extensive 
collection  of  18th  century  mirrors,  including  rare  and 
unusual  English  Regency  mirrors  and  English  Regency 
Convex  mirrors. 

Illustrated:  An  extraordinary  English  George  II  carved 
mahogany  console  table.  English,  circa  1745,  this 
outstanding  work  is  decorated  with  a  Greek  key  frieze  and 


acanthus  scrolls  on  tine  cabriole  legs  ending  in  paw  feet.  This 
piece  teatures  a  beautiful  verde  anticn  marble  top. 
Gene  Tyson,  Inc.  (Antiques)  i 9  East  69th  Street,  New  York. 
NY  J 002 1.  Tel:  (212)  744-5758. 
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A.D.C.  Heritage,  a  tirm  which  has  set  new  standards  in  the 
presentation  ot  museum  quality  silver  at  2  Old  Bond  Street 
in  London,  now  opens  a  New  York  Gallery  at  965  Madison 
Avenue,  in  the  centre  of  New  York's  most  fashionable  and 
exclusive  shopping  district. 

In  barely  a  decade,  A.D.C.  Heritage  has  become  unrivalled 
in  its  ability  to  acquire  the  finest  antique  silver  to  meet  the 
demands  of  a  well  informed  international  clientele.  The 
company's  owners,  Francis  Raeymaekers  and  his  wife  Toni, 
will  personally  welcome  clients  to  their  Madison  Avenue 
shop  which  will  offer  a  similar  stock  in  both  quality  and 


1930.  Says  Toni  Raeymaekers:  'We  have  anaiural  tendency  to 
display  our  finest  pieces  m  the  catalo^ie.  Houever.  an  elegant 
dining  room  is  usually  a  combination  of  some  outstanding  and  a 
range  of  some  practical  pieces.  Whilst  museum  quality 
candlesticks  are  possibly  agood  idea.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  same 
applies  to  meat  dishes,  especially  if  they  are  going  to  be  used 
frequently.  However,  cmce  customers  come  to  meet  us  m  our 
gallery,  they  find  a  relatively  informal  atmosphere,  uith  a 
selection  of  Georgian  and  Victorian  silver  to  match  all  purses. ' 
The  company  takes  great  pride  in  its  stock.  This  is  instantly 
apparent  in  the  time  that  the  owners  devote  to  explaining, 


range  as  is  available  in  their  London  shop.  The  company's 
aim  is  to  offer  English  silver  at  London  prices  in  New  York. 
In  a  recent  interview,  Francis  Raeymaekers  said:  'We  have 
aluays  operated  as  a  high  volume  rather  than  a  high  margin 
business.  This  makes  it  more  interesting  for  us  as  well  as  our 
customers,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  we  are  both  better  off! 
Essentially  we  have  always  been  dealers  with  a  retail  fai^ade. ' 
The  company  has  produced  its  10th  Annual  Catalogue  to 
coincide  with  the  Autumn  Show  at  the  Armoury  and  the 
opening  of  the  New  York  Gallery.  Within  its  52  colour  pages 
are  silver  objects  of  museum  quality,  ranging  from  1 700  to 


to  anyone  who  cares  to  be  informed,  the  ins  and  outs  of 
English  silver,  why  certain  pieces  are  more  valuable  than 
others  and  what  distinguishes  a  great  piece  of  antique  siKer 
from  an  average  one.  'There  is  always  a  reason  for  a  price, '  says 
Francis  Raeymaekers.  'In  London  we  have  always  worked  in  a 
very  competitive  environment,  and  it  is  this  envirimment  that  we 
seek  to  bring  to  New  York. ' 

A.D.C.  Heritage.  2  Old  Bond  Street,  Lmdon  WIX  3TD. 
Tel:  (01)  493  5088,  and  965  Mcdison  Avenue.  New  York. 
NY  10021.  Tel:  (212)734-5666. 
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Some  ten  vears  after  this  trav  was  made,  Mr  Charles 
Frederick  Hancock,  a  partner  in  the  firm  ot  Hunt  &  Roskell, 
set  up  business  in  the  heart  oi  London's  fashionable  West 
End.  Within  a  remarkably  short  time,  he  had  acquired  the 
Roval  XX'arrants  oi  the  "Principal  Sovereigns  ot  Europe" 
including  the  Warrant  ot  Queen  Victoria.  A  measure  ot  the 
esteem  in  which  the  company  was  held  can  be  drawn  from 
the  following  quotation  from  the  Daily  Telegraph,  March  1 , 
1857  referring  to  the  new  medal  for  valour,  the  X'lctona 
Cross:  "This  decoration  coiisists  of  a  Maltese  Cross  formed  from 
the  cannon  captured  from  the  Rtissians.  The  execKtibn  of  the 


work  has  heerx  entrusted  fn-  Lord  Panmure  to  Mr  Hancock  of 
Bruton  Street". 

From  those  early  davs  oi  the  Company  up  to  the  present, 
Hancocks  have  maintained  their  reputation  for  fine  qualir\- 
silver  and  jewelrv.  Happily,  the  tradition  continues  today  as 
can  be  seen  from  their  fine  stand  at  the  International 
Antique  Dealers'  Show  (No-.Al^)  where  amongst  other 
things  they  will  be  exhibiting  the  magnificent  tray 
illustrated.  An  all-color,  40  page  catalogue  is  also  available. 
Hancoclcs  &  Co  Ltd,  I  Burlington  Gardens,  London  WIX2HP. 
Tel:  (01)  493-8904  Fax.  (01)  493-8905. 


Alistair  Sampson  Antiques  Ltd.,  ot  Knightsbridge,  tor 
many  years  exhibitors  at  Grosvenor  House  and  more 
recently  at  the  International  Ceramics  Fair  take  great  pride 
in  producing  previously  unseen  treasures  for  such  occasions. 
At  the  international  Antique  Dealers  Show  they  will  be 
offering  for  sale  a  number  of  recently  purchased  items  of 
English  pottery,  along  with  rarities  in  early  furniture, 
textiles,  metalware  and  pictures,  /liustrated  a  rare  marked 
Walton  group  ofthe  boxers  Spring  and  Langan,  circa  1830. 
Ahitmr  Sam/json  Antiques  Ltd. ,  /56  Brompum  R(xui,  Ijundtm 
SW3.  Tei  (01)  589  5272  Fa.    (01)  823  8/42 


A  family  enterprise  since  its  founding  in  1851  in  Kiev,  A  La 
Vieille  Russie  is  knoun  worldwide  for  its  collection  oi 
Russian  Imperial  treasures,  most  notably  works  oi  art  by  Carl 
Faberge.  One  can  also  see  Russian  and  non-Russian 
examples  of  silver,  enamels,  fine  jewelry-,  porcelains,  icons, 
paintings  and  furniture. 

Illustrated:  Gold  mounted  table  clock,  enamelled  on  five 
surfaces  in  striped  black,  pink  and  white.  By  Faberge. 

A  La  VieJle  Russie,  Inc.  781  Fifth  Avenue.  NY  10022. 
Tel  (212)752-1727. 


The  galleries  of  Doris  Leslie  Blau  feature  an  eclectic  array 
of  room  size  carpets  and  some  collector  pieces.  The  antique 
and  exemplary  carpets  and  tapestries  are  Oriental  and 
European,  with  a  strong  emphasis  on  their  decorative 
aspects.  They  date  from  the  late  19thcentury  and  early  20th 
century,  with  some  period  pieces. 

Illustrated:  A  spectacular  example  of  an  Indian  Agra  carpet 
where  beauty,  boldness  of  design  and  a  sophisticated  color 
palette  have  joined  and  brought  a  visual  delight.  This  genre 
of  carpet  has  for  decades  proven  to  be  a  favourite  amongst 


Europeans  ot  discerning  taste.  Fortunately,  we  in  America 
have,  over  the  past  few  years,  been  opening  our  eyes  to 
beauty  wherever  we  can  find  it.  The  myth  that  only  a  Persian 
carpet  offers  us  great  quality,  as  well  as  great  beauty  has,  at 
last,  been  dispelled.  We  have  all  come  to  understand  that 
many  different  kinds  of  carpets  can  offer  greatness  in  quality, 
configuration,  and  palette.  The  Agra  carpet  measures 
13.9  X  10.9. 

Dons  Leslie  Blau.  J 5  East  57th  Street,  New  York.  N\'lOC22. 
Tel:  (212)759  3715 
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PICTURE  SOURCES:  Cover:  Photo- 
graph by  Doris  Brautigan.  Page  7:  (top 
left)  Photo  by  Jeff  Jacobson;  (top  right) 
detail  from  "Humay  and  Humayun  on 
the  Day  after  Their  Wedding";  March 
1396;  medium,  opaque  watercolor,  ink, 
and  gold  on  paper;  size,  32  cm  x  24  cm; 
the  British  Library,  London;  (bottom 
left)  Mr.  Ed  and  Mae  West,  Photofest; 
(bottom  right)  photo  by  Maria  Robledo; 
stylist,  Anita  Calero;  fur  clip  by  R. 
DeRosa,  base  metal  with  gold  wash, 
rhinestones,  enamel,  beads;  collection 
of  Sheila  Steinberg/Adelina  Catalina 
Productions.  Page  27:  Jacopo  da  Ca- 
rucci,  called  Pontormo,  portrait  of  Duke 
Cosimo  1  de'  Medici;  early  sixteenth 
century;  medium,  oil  on  panel  trans- 
ferred to  canvas;  size,  36'/4"  x  IS^h" . 
Page  28:  Bruno  Munari,  We  Shall  Then 
Go  in  Search  for  a  Female  Airplane; 
medium,  photo  collage;  size,  7'^"  x 
6%";  collection  of  Countess  Maria  Fede 
Caproni-Armani;  courtesy  Smithsonian 
Institution.  Page  32:  (top)  Courtesy  the 
Irish  Architectural  Archive.  Page  36: 
(top)   Courtesy  Susan  Bloch  «Si  Asso- 


ciates. Page  62:  Courtesy  the  Fred  Na- 
than Company,  Inc.  Page  82:  (top) 
Raoul  Hausmann,  dada'Cino;  1921;  de- 
dicated to  Kurt  Schwitters;  size,  40  cm  x 
30  cm;  (bottom  left)  Henri  Matisse, 
Femme  a  I'Ombrelle  Rouge,  Assise  de  Pro- 
fil;  ca.  1919-21;  medium,  oil  on  canvas; 
size,  3VI»"  X  25''/h";  copyright  Succes- 
sion H.  Matisse/ARS  N.Y.,  1989;  (bot- 
tom right)  Pablo  Picasso,  Au  Moulin 
Rouge;  1901;  medium,  oil  on  board;  size, 
27'/2"  X  21";  copyright  ARS  N.Y./ 
SPADEM,  1989.  Page  84:  (top)  Leonar- 
do Da  Vinci,  Drapery  Study;  ca.  1470- 
72;  medium,  brush  and  gray-brown  wash 
heightened  with  white  body  color  on 
linen  (2);  size,  282  mm  x  185  mm  (top 
left),  290  mm  x  189  mm  (top  right). 
Page  104:  Hair  by  Jalzin  C^hcsnut  for 
Anderson's  Salon;  makeup  by  Donyalc 
McRae,  represented  by  Jezebel,  Inc. 
Page  108:  Courtesy  Columbia  Artists 
Management,  Inc.  Page  110:  Courtesy 
Houston  Grand  Opera.  Page  114: 
Courtesy  Lyric  Opera  of  Chicago.  Pages 
129-33:  Photographs,  courtesy  Los  An- 
geles County  Museum  of  Art,  Califor- 
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nia,  and  the  Arthur  M.  Sackler  Gallery, 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington, 
D.C.  Page  129:  Size,  25  cm  x  17  cm. 
Page  \^0:  Size,  108.9  cm  x  24.8  cm. 
Page  131:  Size,  26.5  cm  x  16.7  cm.  Page 
132:  (left)  Size,  23.5  cm  x  15.2  cm; 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Milton  S.  Ei- 
senhower Library,  John  Work  C^arrctt 
Collection,  Baltimore;  (right)  inodium, 
opaque  watercolor,  ink,  and  gold  on 
paper;  size,  30.5  cm  x  21.5  cm.  Pago 
133:  Medium,  opaque  watercolor,  ink, 
and  gold  on  paper;  size,  28.7  cm  x  1^'.7 
cm.  Page  140:  Photograph  by  Max  A.uiii- 
lera-Hellweg/Onyx.  Page  154:  Photo- 
graph by  Mark  Hanauer/Onyx.  Page 
168:  Photi),  courtesy  David  Scidncr,  pub- 
lished by  Rizzoli  International  Publica- 
tions, Inc..  1989.  Page  182:  Wine, 
courtesy  Zachy's.  Scarsdale,  N.Y.  Page 
184:  "Revue  Bordeaux"  wineglasses, 
courtesy  Schott  Zwiesel,  N.Y.C.  Page 
186:  (left)  Wine,  courtesy  G.irnet 
Wines  and  Liquors,  N.Y.C;  (right) 
wine,  courtesy  Zachy's,  Scarsdale,  N.Y. 
June  1989  issue.  Credit  correction:  Page 
31    i,rop)  Photo,  Elena  Burns- Walsh. 
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A  RARE  BIRD  TAKES  FLIGHT:  A 
TRUE  DRAMATIC 
MEZZO-SOPRANO 

BY  JOE  DONOVAN 


W 


hen    a    leading 
opera  house  draws 


up  the  cast  for  the 

opening  night  of  a 

new  season  or  an 
international  telecast,  it 
does  not  pav  much  atten- 
tion to  promising  young  tal- 
ent. Top-ranked  stars — and 
their  managers — jockev 
hard  tor  such  plums,  often  in 
vain.  So,  who  is  this  Dolora 
Zajick,  just  thirty-five  years 
old  and  four  years  beyond 
her  professional  dehut,  to  be 
taking  the  starring  role  of 
Amneris,  the  Eg>ptian prin- 
cess, in  the  Metropolitan 
Opera's  opening-night 
Aida.  later  this  month?  And 
to  be  featured  in  the  telecast 
to  America  and  Europe  (her 
second  from  the  Met,  it  you 
please),  two  weeks  later? 

Zajick  (rhymes  with 
logic),  bom  in  Oregon,  is 
one  of  the  scarcest  of  all  operatic  commod- 
ities, a  true  dramatic  mezzo-soprano;  and 
her  big,  bossy  instrument  has  already  made 
her  one  of  the  most  sought-after  artists  in 
opera  today.  "Dolora's  appearance  in  the 
mideighties  shook  up  the  international 
roster,"  says  Ardis  Krainik,  general  direc- 
tor of  the  Lyric  Opera  of  Chicago,  who  has 
been  credited  with  making  her  own  com- 
pany's roster  the  most  brilliant  in  Ameri- 
ca. "Now,  when  top  opera  houses  cast  the 
mezzo  role  in  Verdi  operas,  heading  their 
wish  list  will  be  Zajick  and,  of  course,  Cos- 
sotto."  But  Fiorenza  Cossotto,  a  high- 
decibel  Italian  who  has  reigned  as  the 
doyenne  of  Verdi  mezzos  for  almost  three 
decades,  is  now  fifty-four,  and  the  artistry 
of  her  younger  years  has  all  but  vanished 
behind  her  frayed  vcKalism  and  garish  act- 
ing. When  Krainik  auditioned  Zajick  in 
i"*86,  even  before  her  official  debut,  she 
im.  lediately  hired  her  fi)r  Aida  in  1988. 
"She.'   -i'  back  in  ninety-three  and  in 


ment  distinguish  the  dra- 
matic mezzo  from  her  mild- 
er-mannered  and   more 
common  lyric  colleagues. 
At  any  rate,  though  the  pri- 
ma donna  in  Verdi's  two 
dozen-plus  operas  is  always 
a  soprano,   several  of  his 
most  popular  pieces  feature 
juicy  parts  for  dramatic  mez- 
zos: Amneris;  Azucena,  in  II 
Trovatore;   Eboli,   in  Don 
Carlo;   and  Ulrica,    in  Un 
Ballo  in  Maschera.   And  as 
Krainik  notes,  "For  the  fif- 
teen or  so  major  interna- 
tional houses,  each  of  which 
§  thinks  it's  the  most  impor- 
gtant,    bringing  the   top- 
I  ranked  dramatic  mezzo  on 
I  hoard  for  Verdi  is  a  real  sta- 
I  tus  thing.   Unfortunately, 
E  it's  a  seller's  market.   Dra- 
■  ^  matic    mezzos   like   Dolora 


Doloro  Zajick's  recipe:  make  the  sound  big  and  beautiful,  and  follow  the  score. 


ninety-four.  The  last  time  we  spoke,  Dolo- 
ra said,  'Get  me  while  you  can!' 

Why  the  mad  scramble  for  a  singer  who, 
just  a  few  year  ago,  was  a  struggling  student 
in  New  York,  subsisting  on  macaroni  and 
cheese,  too  broke  to  buy  even  a  standing- 
room  ticket  to  the  Met?  Behind  Zajick, 
unknown  to  the  public  at  large,  stands  a 
brilliant  team  of  teachers,  managers,  con- 
ductors, and  artistic  administrators,  all 
operating  by  word  of  mouth  at  the  very 
highest  strata  of  the  opera  business.  These 
are  the  people  who  discovered,  trained, 
and  are  now  launching  Zajick  on  the  fast- 
est track  of  any  singer  in  recent  history. 

The  story  begins,  of  course,  with  a 
voice.  Zajick  is  a  dramatic  mezzo-soprano, 
combining  the  darker  color  and  lower  cen- 
tral range  of  the  typical  mezzo  with  the  cut- 
ting power  and  clarion  top  notes,  some- 
times up  to  high  C,  of  a  dramatic  soprano. 
Voice  experts  disagree  about  whether 
physiological  differences  or  sheer  tempera- 


are  rare. 

By  some  estimates,  one  or 
two  per  generation.  According  to  Indiana 
University's  Dale  Moore,  the  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  Teachers  of 
Singing,  "the  dramatic  mezzo  is  easily  as 
rare  as  a  Wagner  tenor. "  There  have  prob- 
ably been  only  a  half  dozen  genuine  Verdi 
mezzos  in  this  century,  the  last  being  Ebe 
Stignani  (1904-74)  and  Fedora  Barbieri 
(bom  in  1920). 

Zajick,  who  grew  up  in  Las  Vegas,  did 
not  become  interested  in  music  until  her 
late  teens.  In  Reno,  at  the  University  of 
Nevada,  she  wanted  to  be  a  surgeon,  she 
recalls:  "My  only  significant  musical  activ- 
ity till  then  was  playing  percussion  in  my 
high-school  band.  But,  just  for  fun,  I  took 
voice  lessons  in  college  and  loved  it.  In 
1974,  I  joined  the  chorus  of  the  Nevada 
Opera,  and,  before  I  knew  it,  music  per- 
formance was  the  center  of  my  life." 

Eventually  she  sang  for  Ted  Puffer,  a 
local  voice  guru  who  teaches  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nevada  (Reno)  and  is  the  head 
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[HE   LIVELY  ARTF 


October  1 98S.  in  her  Met  debut,  as  //  Trovatore's 
Azucena,  Zajick  held  her  own  opposite  Povarotti. 

of  the  Nevada  Opera.  "Though  Dolora 
was  largeh  untrained  when  I  first  heard 
her,  I  noted  all  the  characteristics  of  the 
dramatic  mezzo  voice.  Her  voice  had  the 
range,  the  strength;  and.  above  all,"  says 
Puffer,  "Dolora  could  smg  really  loud." 

Piiffer  taught  Zajick  for  five  years,  "fil- 
ing the  rough  edges  off  her  voice"  and 
training  her  in  vocal  technique  and  basic 
musicianship.  He  also  gave  Zajick  her  first 
stage  experience:  choral  parts  and  small 
roles  in  the  Nevada  Opera.  "At  that  point, 
my  plan  was  to  spend  a  coz>'  little  life  in 
Reno,  singing  in  Ted's  company,  but 
nothing  beyond  that,"  recalls  Zajick,  a 
medium-size  diva  with  fashionably  full 
lips,  lots  of  curly  brown  hair,  and  high 
cheekbones,  which  hide  prodigiously  reso- 
nant sinus  cavities.  "But  Ted  said,  'There's 
nothing  more  for  you  to  do  here;  you've  got 
to  go  to  New  York  and  stan  a  career. '  " 

He  gave  her  one  other  important  piece 
of  advice:  not  to  accept  any  offers  from 
major  American  companies  to  do  smaller 
roles  and  understudy  big  ones.  He 
thought  it  would  blcKk  her  from  getting 
the  really  big  roles.  Ver>'  wisely, she  did 
as  she  was  told. 

Zajick  spent  three  years  in  New  York, 
knocking  around  the  Manhattan  School 
of  Music,  for  the  moment  just  another 
pretty — and  very  loud  —voice  in  the  city's 
crowd  of  aspiring  singers.  Her  first  big 
break  came  in  1982  when  she  traveled  to 
Moscow  for  the  Tchaikovsky  Competition 


M~id  won  the  bronze  medal,  her  first  laur- 
el. ^X'hen  she  returned  to  New  York,  Lou 
Galterio,   one  oi  her  teachers  at  the 
Manhattan  School,  decided  it  was  time 
to  get  her  out  of  the  conservators'. 

Enter  Elizabeth  Crittenden,  of  Co- 
lumbia Artists  Management,  Ameri- 
ca's top  management  organization  for 
classical  musicians.   "One  day,   Lou 
called  me  up  and  said,  'HelpI  I've  got 
this  incredible  singer.  What  do  1  do 
with  her?'  "  recalls  Crittenden,   a 
dancing-as-fast-as-1-can  manager 
who  specializes  in  taking  young 
singers  from  "ground  zero"  and 
launching  them  internationally. 
"When  1  heard  Dolora  in  audi- 
tion," she  says,  "I  knew  this  wasn't 
5  soing  to  be  just  another  packaged 
ll  American  singer. " 

Terence  A.  McEwen,  former 
'"  general  director  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Opera  and  creator  of  the  San  Francis- 
co Opera  Center,  the  company's  educa- 
tional wing,  remembers,  "Back  then,  Do- 
lora walked  onstage  like  a  truck  driver  and 
just  stood  there  and  sang.  But  in  my  career 
I  haven't  run  into  a  voice  of  that  type  since 
Stignani.  Betsy  Crittenden  and  1  agreed 
that  Dolora  needed  to  go  under  cover  for  a 
few  years  at  the  center,  above  all  to  work 
on  her  acting.  Sure,  Dolora  could  have 
even  made  an  Azucena  debut  at  the  Met  in 
eighty-two.  But  she  would  have  sung  one 
performance,  fallen  flat  on  her  face,  and 
then  retired  or  spent  the  rest  of  her  career 
recovering  from  it." 

Beginning  in  1983,  Zajick  spent  three 
years  at  the  center,  studying,  coaching, 
and  getting  stage  experience  in  major  roles 
in  student  productions  and  in  minor  roles 
at  the  San  Francisco  Opera  proper.  As  a 
result,  perhaps,  of  this  crash  course,  she  is 
today  an  unusually  thoughtful  singing  ac- 
tress. "For  me,  interpretation  doesn't 
mean  adding  a  lot  of  stuff,"  Zajick  says.  "1 
make  my  voice  as  big  and  beautiful  as  pos- 
sible and  follow  the  score  as  accurately  as  1 
can.  With  great  composers,  especially 
Verdi,  the  drama  is  in  the  notes.  Even  the 
acting  is  in  the  score,  though  often  hid- 
den. You  have  to  look  for  clues.  Some- 
times, if  there's  an  accent  or  some  other 
marking  in  an  odd  place,  I'll  discover  that 
a  gesture  of  some  son  works  well  there.  Fig- 
uring out  an  interpretation  from  the  score 
is  like  putting  together  a  puzzle." 

Today,  Zajick  believes  that,  as  an  ac- 
tress, she  is  as  gcx)d  as  or  better  than  most 
opera  singers:  "not  Teresa  Stratas,  but  I'm 
worl'mg  on  it."  However,  most  who  have 
seen  1  er  onstage  would  be  more  likely  to 


agree  with  McEwen,  wlm  says  she  is  now 
"a  competent  actress,  sufficient  for  the 
work  she  does."  (Perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant improvement  in  Zajick's  stage  appear- 
ance is  her  weight  loss.  Last  year,  she 
knocked  forty  pounds  off  her  petite,  five- 
foot-five-inch  frame  and  has,  by  her  own 
reckoning,  "thirty  more  to  go.") 

While  Zajick  worked  under  cover  in 
San  Francisco,  her  marketing  manager  in 
New  York  was  busy  mapping  out  a  grand 
five-year  plan.  "In  1984,  I  targeted  the 
world's  top  opera  houses  and  began  open- 
ing up  lines  of  communication  with  their 
artistic  administrators  about  Dolora,"  says 
Crittenden,  who  decided  that  bulletproof 
interpretations  of  Azucena  and  Amneris 
would  be  ideal  for  a  two-pronged  assault  on 
Zajick's  target  market.  McEwen  and  Puffer 
concurred  and  agreed  to  lend  a  hand. 

So  that  Zajick  ct^uld  test-drive  her  Azu- 
cena, Puffer  specially  mounted  a  Nevada 
Opera  production  of  //  Trovatore  in  early 
1986,  several  months  before  the  official 
blast-off.*  a  May  1986  debut  at  the  San 
Francisco  Opera  in  a  production  of//  Tro- 
vaiore  also  specially  revived  for  Zajick,  ap- 


April  1987.  Amneris  in  the  Cologne  Opera's  Aida, 
one  more  of  Zajick's  strategic  series  of  debuts. 

pearing  this  time  opposite  Ghena  Dimi- 
trova.  Franco  Bonisolli,  and  Silvano  Car- 
roli.  Says  McEwen,  "We  put  Dolora  next 
to  established  international  stars  so  that 
everyone  could  hear  she's  as  good  as  they 
are,  and  she  walked  off  with  the  show." 

By  this  time,  Zajick  had  other  indica- 
tions that  she  was  first-rate:  contracts 
already  in  hand  for  appearances  with  the 
Chicago  Lyric  and  with  the  musical  power 
brokers  James  Levine  and  Riccardo  Muti, 
as  well  as  with  Eve  Queler  of  the  Opera 
Orchestra  of  New  York.  After  the  San 
Francisco  debut,  the  calls  came  in  from  top 
opera  brass  ever>'where.   Phase  one  was 
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November  1987.  Another  op'ning,  another  show:  a  regal  Zajick  in  Houston  Grand  Opera's  monumental  >l(</o. 


complete.  Zajick  was  booked  for  debuts  in 
a  royal  tlush  of  the  world's  leading  opera 
houses:  Chicago,  the  Met,  Vienna — all 
during  the  next  three  seasons. 

Phase  two — making  the  debuts — must 
by  now  be  counted  an  unqualified  success. 
Zajick's  work  has  brought  audiences  to 
their  feet,  critics  to  their  knees.  Manuela 
Hoelterhoff,  the  Wall  Street  journaVs  hard- 
to-please  columnist,  said,  "IZajickl  has 
one  of  the  most  exciting  mezzo  voices  I've 
heard  in  years,  and  a  personality  to 
match."  Will  Crutchfield,  of  the  New  Yoric 
Times,  who  is  always  fussy  about  tech- 
nique, lauded  her  for  "craftsmanship  long 
rare  in  Verdian  mezzo  parts." 

As  the  opera  world  now  knows,  Zajick's 
voice  is  clear  and  strong  on  the  bottom, 
middle,  and  top,  with  no  noticeable 
breaks,  and  can  acquire  a  variety  of  differ- 
ent shadings  to  its  basically  dark  color.  It  is 
a  heavy  instrument,  but  Zajick  maneuvers 
it  well.  She  can  float  lovely  pianissimos  in 
addition  to  unleashing  foghorn  blasts  from 
her  lower  register,  a  mezzo  mannerism  she 


uses  sparingly.  She  can  execute  Verdi's 
occasional  coloratura  flourishes  with  ease. 
Her  Italian  diction  is  accurate.  And,  if 
stamina' and  temperament  are  indeed  a 
sine  qua  non  for  a  dramatic  mezzo,  then 
Zajick  is  the  genuine  article:  she  arrives  at 
her  big  scenes  in  the  fourth  acts  of  Aicia  and 
Trovatore  still  full  of  beans. 

So  here  she  is,  on  the  eve  of  her  first  Met 
season  opener,  well  into  phase  three.  As 
Crittenden  remarks,  "A  career  is  not  a 
series  of  debuts.  It's  when  you  make  debuts 
and  then  get  offered  reengagements, 
which  is  what  Dolora  has  done.  The  rea- 
son for  her  ability  to  do  this  is  simple:  she 
always  delivers  the  goods."  Nearly  all  the 
houses  that  hired  her  in  phase  two  have 
booked  her  for  future  seasons.  Today, 
Zajick  is  "sold  out"  for  1989  and  1990,  has 
limited  availability  in  1991,  and  will  dis- 
cuss projects  for  1992  to  1994.  In  1990- 
91 ,  she  will  begin  singing  other,  non- Ver- 
di roles,  including  Santuzza  in  Cavalleria 
Riisticana  and  Marfa  in  Mussorgsky's  Kho- 
va7\shchina,  the  first  of  several  Slavic  roles 


ZAJICK  LIVE,  ON  THE  AIR,  AND  ON  DISC 

In  the  cominfj  season,  Dolora  Zajick's  two  signature  rt)les 
once  again  dominate  her  calendar.  She  sings  Amneris  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  (opening  night,  Septemher  25, 
and  in  subsequent  perforinances,  including  the  October 
telecast,  through  early  winter  and  again  in  the  spring); 
with  the  San  Francisco  Opera  (October,  November); 
and  with  the  Nevada  Opera  (April).  HerAzucenawillbe 
heard  at  the  Met  in  February,  April,  and  May,  as  well  as 
in  Toul()u.se  in  March  and  in  Florence  in  June. 

OperaOrchestraofNew  York  will  Introduce  Zajick  as 
Joan  ot  Art  in  Tchaikovsky's  Maid  o/ Orleans  at  Carnegie 
Hall  on  February  28,  1990. 

Zajitk  has  made  two  recordings,  both  ol  works  by 


Verdi,  both  with  the  Orchestra  and  Chorus  of  the  Teatro 
alia  Scala  conducted  by  Riccardo  Muti,  both  on  Angel/ 
EMI:  La  FoTza  del  Destmo  (CD  and  cassette  only)  and  the 
Reqmem  (LP,  CD,  cassette).  She  has  the  notes  but  not 
the  charm  for  the  technically  demanding  role  of  Prezio- 
silla,  Forja's  vivacious  Oypsy  fortune-teller,  and  in  Mu- 
ti's  understated  version  of  "God's  opera,"  her  muted 
(though  exquisitely  accurate)  reading  of  the  alto  part 
borders  on  self-abnegation.  Neither  album  explains  the 
impact  Zajick  has  had  live.  Recordings  are  poor  vehicles 
tor  dramatic  voices;  even  so,  these  examples  suggest  that 
she  has  yet  to  learn  to  project  her  voice  and  personality 
into  a  microphone.  J.D. 
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she  plans  tor  her  repertoire.  She  also  has 
her  sights  set  on  coloratura  mezzt)  roles  by 
hel  canto  composers;  she  is  now  preparing 
Adalgisa,  in  Bellini's  'Homvx,  and  Leonora 
in  Donizetti's  \jx  Favorita.  And  she  looks 
forward  to  further  excursions  into  the  con- 
cert repertoire,  which  she  has  already 
begun  to  explore  with  such  eminent  mae- 
stros  as  Muti  and  Lorin  Maazel. 

Now  that  she  is  an  established  star, 
Zajick  seems  a  bit  world-weary.  "So  many 
debuts  in  just  a  few  years  have  put  me 
under  a  lot  of  pressure,"  she  says.  "It  really 
has  not  been  much  fun.  And  now  there's  a 
new  pressure,  to  live  up  to  the  reputation 
I've  established  for  myself.  In  opera,  there 
are  so  many  variables  to  go  wrong.  It's  a 
nightmare  for  a  detail-orientated  person 
like  myself.  In  a  way,  I  prefer  concerts  and 
recitals,  where  I  have  more  control.  But 
from  the  very  beginning,  I've  always  driv- 
en myself  to  do  my  best,  no  matter  what 
the  occasion.  In  any  case,  I'm  too  busy  to 
let  it  freak  me  out." 

Nor  do^s  Zajick  particularly  enjoy  the 
opera  singer's  on-the-road  life-style.  Like 
the  major-league  ballplayer  who  flies  back 
to  his  hometown  after  each  series,  Zajick 
commutes  between  jobs  in  the  world's  op- 
era capitals  and  her  apartment  in  Reno. 

"I'm  a  small-town  person,  not  in  men- 
tality, but  in  life-style,"  she  says.  "When 
I'm  on  the  road,  I'm  often  wishing  I  were 
home  growing  tomatoes.  But  don't  get  the 
wrong  idea.  Ever  since  I  discovered  singing 
in  college,  I  really  haven't  wanted  to  do 
anything  else." 

Though  young  in  age  and  as  an  artist, 
Zajick  has  a  strong  self-image  ("I  combine 
the  sound  of  Fedora  Barbieri  and  the  tech- 
nique of  Stignani")  and  strong,  often  neg- 


15  EAST  57th  yrREET»  Nl  /  YORK,  N.Y.  10022  •  (212)  35S-7040 


February  1987.  Home  in  Reno,  Zajick  tries  out  San- 
tuzza  in  the  Nevada  Opera's  Cavalleria  Rusticana. 
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PUT  IT  ON 
A  PEDESTAL! 


Displaying  your  art  and  collectibles  is  an  art  in 
itself.  You  can  enhance  the  beauty  and  effect 
of  those  treasures  by  presenting  them  in  the 
right  atmosphere.  Instead  of  storing  your  favor- 
ite objet  d'art  on  a  bookcase  or  shelf  give  it  a 
whole  new  look  by  showcasing  it  on  a  pedes- 
tal. You'll  be  pleasantly  surprised  at  tfie  new 
way  you'll  see  familiar  articles.  Pedestals  even 
give  a  new  life  to  such  ordinary  things  as  a 
vase  of  flowers,  as  pictured  here.  You'll  find 
they're  the  perfect  solution  to  empty  corners  as 
well  as  a  host  of  other  decorating  dilemmas. 
Constructed  of  wooden  frames  and  covered  in 
luxurious  mica  our  lightweight  pedestals  are 
elegantly  simple  so  that  the  eye  focuses  on 
what  they're  displaying.  We  offer  them  in  matte 
finishes  of  almond  (shown  above)  or  white,  as 
well  as  glossy  black.  [Measuring  1 1 "  w.  x  1 1 "  d. 
the  pedestals  come  in  three  heights:  24" 
($49.95  ea.),  30"  ($53.95  ea.)  and  36"  ($59.95 
ea.).  Please  add  $4.00  shipping,  handling  and 
insurance  charge  for  each  pedestal  ordered. 
HOW  TO  ORDER:  Send  a  check  or  money 
order  (no  cash,  please)  payable  to  H.M.  SPE- 
CIALTIES for  $53.95  for  each  24"  pedestal, 
$57.95  for  each  30"  pedestal,  $63.95  for  each 
36"  pedestal  (prices  include  $4.00  delivery 
charge).  Include  with  that,  on  a  separate  piece 
of  paper,  the  size(s)  and  color(s)  you  desire, 
and  be  sure  to  PRINT  the  name  and  address, 
including  ZIP  code,  that  you  want  the  pedes- 
tal(s)  sent  to.  Send  your  payment  and  your 
order  information  to: 

HM  SPECIALTIES,  Dept.  CNPD  099; 
P.O  Box  1117,  Radio  City  Station; 
New  York,  NY  10101 
(Sorry,  we  cannot  handle  Canadian,  foreign  or  C  O  D. 
orders  )  Please  allow  30  days  for  delivery  from  our 
receipt  of  your  order    V^Je  ship  via  United  Parcel 
Service  wherever  possible.  Orders  outside  continen- 
tal United  States  will  take  six  weeks  for  delivery  via 
Insurtjd  Parcel  Post 

Th8  Hearsl  Cnrporalion  250  W  55  St ,  NY,  NY  10019 


THE   LIVELY  ARTS 


December  1988.  Zajick  with  Lyric  Opera  of  Chicago, 
which  signed  her  whil^  she  was  still  a  studenL 

ative  opinions  about  the  international  op- 
era business.  "My  formative  experience 
was  with  the  Nevada  Opera,"  she  says. 
"It's  a  low-budget,  high-quaUty  outfit 
where  everyone  focuses  on  producing  the 
best  possible  performances  of  great  opera. 
By  comparison,  I  find  a  lot  of  the  opera  at 
the  international  level  rather  shoddy.  Too 
much  attention,  or  the  wrong  kind  of  at- 
tention, is  paid  to  the  production  values 
and  not  the  purely  musical  ones.  A  truly 
creative  person  can  work  effectively  with- 
in the  conceptual  limits  set  by  the  compos- 
er and  librettist." 

"Setting  Don  Giovanni  in  today's  Har- 
lem is  like  putting  lipstick  on  the  Mona 
Lisa,"  she  says,  alluding  to  the  controver- 
sial production  by  Peter  Sellars.  She 
refuses  to  cite  specific  examples  from  her 
own  experience. 

"I'm  not  going  to  say  anything  negative 
about  anyone,  because,  frankly,  I  plan  on 
getting  reengaged  to  work  with  nearly  all 
these  houses  and  artists  for  many,  many 
years.  My  biggest  problem  with  opera  per- 
formance is  all  the  egos  involved  and  the 
pecking  order  in  which  they're  arranged." 
It  annoys  her  when  superstars  use  their  sta- 
tus to  "call  the  shots"  on  matters  that  have 
little  to  do  with  music. 

"For  example,  I  don't  care  which  dress- 
ing room  I  get."  She  pauses.  "Just  make 
sure  no  one  lights  up  a  cigarette  in  it."  D 

Joe  Donovan  has  a  Saturday -nif^ht  suhscril)- 
tion  lo  ihc  Mclrojxdilan  ( )/x'm. 
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>ftas  will  definitely  send  the  game  into  extra  innings.  SMown  here:  September  wTriners 
ids  of  Disti'nc;tiori  Award,  honoring  the  best  in  American  Design.  For  more  information  j 
kafittCTRg  all  oFthe'  57  winning  pieces,  priced  from  $l,800-$7,500,  call;  800  922-3455.  ' 
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CONNOISSEUR 


The 

Newark 
Antiques  War 


Four  years  ago,  this  reporter  in  this  maga- 
zine expressed  regret  that  New  York  City, 
the  richest  market  for  antiques  in  the 
world,  had  no  first-rate  antiques  fair — that 
its  Winter  Antiques  Show,  masterminded 
for  the  past  fourteen  years  by  the  eminent- 
ly sociable  Mario  Buatta,  runs  a  poor  third 
to  London's  Grosvenor  House  Antiques 
Fair  and  Paris's  Biennale  des  Antiquaires. 
T~hat  sorry  situation  finally  shows  signs  of 
change.  The  brand-new  International 
Antique  Dealers  Show,  which  opens  at 
the  Seventh  Regiment  Armory  (Park  Av- 
enue at  Sixry-seventh  Street)  on  Septem- 
ber 23,  promises  to  move  New  York  into 
the  front  rank. 


Class  or  crass?  Mario  Buatta's  show  at  the  ormory  does  raise  lots  for  chority. 


If  you  take  aim  at  the 
king,  you  must  kill  him'' 


As  everyone  in  the  ^  / 
game  knows,  there  are 
three  reasons  why  the 
winter  show  is  not  first- 
rate:  first,  its  antiques 
are  not  vetted  for  au- 
thenticity and  quality 
by  independent  ex- 
perts; second,  it  includes  third-rate  Amer- 
ican dealers  while  excluding  some  ot  the 
best  as  well  as  foreign  dealers;  and  third — 
unlike  the  Grosvenor  and  the  Biennale — 
it  is  not  run  by  dealers. 

The  new  September  show  solves  at  least 
the  first  two  of  these  three  problems.  As  its 
name  clearly  states,  it  is  an  international 
show.  Some  half  of  its  eighty-tour  booths 
will  be  taken  by  foreign  dealers:  such  Bien- 
nale regulars  as  Axel  Vervocudt,  of  Ant- 
werp, and  Ariane  Dandois,  of  Paris,  and 
such  Grosvenor  House  mainstays  as 
Bluett,  Koopman,  and  Ackerman.  Fur- 
thermore, the  forty  American  dealers  in 
the  show  are  all  top-drawer;  twenty-six  are 
members  of  the  prestigious  National  An- 
tique and  Art  Dealers  Association  of 

By  Leon  Harris 
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Flexible:  Tony  Victoria 
and  Herve  Aaron, 
dealer  sons  of  dealer 
fathers,  will  show  this 
month  and  in  January. 


America.  And  all  participating  dealers 
have  agreed  to  vetting.  But  like  the  winter 
show,  it  is  not  run  by  the  dealers. 

The  new  show  is  the  creation  of  Brian 
and  Anna  Haughton,  who  have  been  pro- 
ducing the  International  Silver  and  Jewel- 
lery- Fair  and  the  International  Ceramics 
Fair,  in  London,  tor  years.  Both  events  are 
noted  for  their  impeccable  quality.  Still, 
to  begin  a  major  new  antiques  show  in 
New  York  is  a  daunting  undertaking,  and 
many  have  expressed  doubt  about  the  wis- 
dom of  this  project.  "Just  What  We  Need, 
Another  Show,"  a  sarcastic  headline  in 
the  New  York  Observer  declares.  But  lead- 
ing members  of  this  trade  are  all  in  favor. 

"For  years  some  NAADAA  members 
have  tried  to  persuade  Mario  to  upgrade 
the  winter  show,"  explains  the  NAADAA 
president.  Christian  Jussel,  "but  he  is  too 
capricious,  too  quixotic,  and  above  all  too 
arrogant  to  listen  to  any  advice.  We  there- 
fore decided  to  start  a  New  York  show  of 
our  own  but  found  that  the  hotels  are  too 
small  and  too  expensive."  When  the 
rebels  heard  that  the  Haughtons  were 
planning  a  show  at  the  armory,  they  were 
happy  to  join  up. 

"A  major  portion  of  the  credit  for  get- 
ting this  new  show  off  to  such  a  good  start 
must  be  given  to  its  chief  enemy,  Mario 
Buatta,"  says  Joanne  Creveling,  who  is  in 
charge  of  public  relations  for  the  Septem- 
ber show  and  who  held  the  same  job  for  the 
winter  show  for  ten  years,  until  Buatta 
fired  her  in  1986.  "It  is  hard  in  New  York 
to  get  publicity  for  something  new,  but 
Mario's  constant  threats  and  attacks  got  us 
pages  of  publicity.  The  smartest  thing  he 
could  have  done  about  the  new  show 
would  have  been  to  ignore  it  completely  or 


else  to  say  graciously  that 
he  wished  it  well,  which 
has  no  news  value.  But 
Mario  can't  keep  his 
mouth  shut. " 

In  original  intent  Buat- 
ta's  show  is  a  charity  af- 
fair, and  not  just  nominal- 
ly. It  earns  over  $800,000 
a  year  for  the  East  Side 
House  Settlement.  For 
the  exhibitors,  of  course, 
it  is  above  all  a  showcase 
for  prime  wares.  Who's  in  and  who's  out  is 
Mario's  call,  so  he  is  the  target  of  much 
wrath,  yet  many  of  the  best  exhibitors  are 
as  incensed  at  the  members  of  East  Side's 
board  as  they  are  at  Mario.  "The  board  is 
made  up  of  a  bunch  of  well-meaning  idiots 
whose  only  interest  is  the  bottom  line," 
declares  a  dealer  who  has  exhibited  there 
for  decades  and  understandably  wishes  to 
remain  anonymous.  "The  board  members 
don't  know  one  dealer  from  another." 

"They  see  us  as  a  necessary  evil,"  the 
dealer  continues,  bristling  with  resent- 
ment. "They  think  they  are  honoring  us  by 
renting  us  space  and  if  any  of  us  gets  too 
uppity,  we  should  be  kicked  out  and 
replaced  by  whoever  is  next  in  line.  They 
have  it  backwards.  Those  thousands  of 
ticket  buyers  don't  come  to  support  the 
board  or  its  charity.  They  come  to  buy  our 
wares.  The  board's  lack  of  knowledge 
about  the  difference  between  dealers  has 
lowered  the  quality  of  the  show." 

Certainly  something  is  drastically  out  ot 
kilter  when  a  distinguished  founding 
member  of  the  show  finds  himselt  persona 
non  grata.  Such  is  the  case  with  Eric 
Shrubsole,  the  English-silver  dealer  who 


Moo!  Victorian  silver-gilt  cow  creamers 
from  Shrubsole;  $30,000  the  pair. 

Book  with  soul:  Aux  Vieux  Livres  d'Eu- 
rope's  "valuable"  copy  of  Saint-Pierre's 
classic  Paul  et  Virginie,  elegantly  bound 
and  illustrated  (Paris,  1823);  $2,600. 
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several  years  ago  withdrew  from  the  show 
and  has  never,  despite  his  efforts,  been 
permitted  back  in.  Well,  there  is  a  price  for 
shilly-shallying.  Others,  once  out,  have 
abided  by  their  decisions. 

"I  got  out  of  the  winter  show  twenty 
years  ago,  long  before  Mario,  when  it  was 
obviously  becoming  a  decorator's  show 
rather  than  a  collector's  show,"  says  the 
Oriental-art  dealer  Robert  Ellsworth,  who 
recently  gave  471  paintings  to  the  Metro- 
politan Museum. 

He  is  not  the  only  one  who  is  fussy  about 
the  company  he  keeps.  "1  can't  afford  to  go 
into  a  show  that  has  second-rate  or  fake 
objects  in  it,"  says  Harold  Sack,  widely 
considered  the  best  American-tumiture 
dealer,  who  ignores  the  winter  show  but  is 
among  the  exhibitors  this  September.  "If, 
for  example,  I  went  into  the  winter  show 
and  exhibited  a  great  highboy  for 
$175, 000  and  in  another  booth  there  was  a 
highboy  for  $  3  5 , 000  that  wasn't  right,  that 
had  new  legs  and  new  varnish,  my  higher- 
priced  one  would  merely  sell  the  cheap 
one.  Bad  objects  drive  out  good  objects." 

If,  despite  current  high  hopes,  the  new 
show  is  a  flop,  all  the  winter-show  dealers 
who  joined  it  will  be  at  Mario's  mercy.  As 
the  French  say,  "If  you  take  aim  at  the 
king,  you  must  kill  him." 

Handsome,  portly,  tall,  smiling,  and 
not  entirely  displeased  by  all  of  the  public- 
ity the  recent  flap  is  bringing  him,  is  Mario 
Buatta,  one  of  America's  most  successful 
decorators,  whose  client  list  reads  like  the 
Social  Register:  Gushing,  Doubleday, 
Forbes,  Goelet,  Phipps,  Woolworth. 
Among  Buatta's  greatest  talents  is  the 
knack  of  turning  an  insult  into  a  badge  of 
honor.  When  envious  decorators  put  him 


Exhibitors  be  damned! 
The  East  Side  board's 
Robert  Kirkman  Collins 
and  Richard  Hollaman 
need  the  cash. 


down  as  the  "Prince  ot 
Chintz," he  seized  upon  the 
epithet  as  though  it  were  \ 
a  title  conferred  by  a  mon-  I 
arch  or  a  pope. 

"A  show  can  no  more 
be  run  democratically 
than  a  symphony  orches- 
tra," asserts  Buatta.  "If 
the  East  Side  board  of  di- 
rectors think  they'll  have 
a  better  show  if  they  kick 
me  out  and  substitute  an- 
other decorator,  they  have  not  only  the 
right  but  the  moral  obligation  to  do  it. 

"The  winter  show's  purpose  is  to  raise 
money  for  a  charity,  and  we  get  thirty-five 
thousand  people  a  year  into  our  show.  We 
can't  be  like  some  tiny  ten-table  restaurant 
that  caters  only  to  supergourmet  connois- 
seurs. We  can't  appeal  only  to  a  few  muse- 
um curators  and  a  tiny  handful  of  the 
richest  collectors. 

"The  troublemakers  in  the  winter  show 
have  never  built  a  business  themselves. 
They're  the  sons  o(  great  dealers.  They're 
just  kids  making  trouble,  and  they'd  better 
start  growing  up!" 

Even  his  worst  enemies  reluctantly  ad- 
mit that  it  is  Mario  who  made  the  East  Side 
show.  The  charity's  take  in  1975  was 
$28,000.  The  following  year  Mario  took 
charge  and  almost  tripled  it,  to  $78,000. 
For  the  last  two  years,  the  show  has  made 
over  $800,000  for  East  Side.  As  the  Nen' 
York  Times  once  put  it,  "Mario  Buatta  did 
for  the  Winter  Antiques  Show  what  Diana 
Vreeland  did  for  the  Metropt)litan  Mu- 
seum's Costume  Institute.  He  took  a  staid, 
respectable  exhibition  and  made  it  chic, 
exciting,  the  place  to  be  on  the  third  Fri- 


Museum  quality:  Bluett  &  Sons  offers  an 
incised-gilt  and  lacquered  tray  from  four- 
teenth-century China;  £175,000. 

Life-size,  wise,  and  beautiful:  a  Roman 
copy  of  an  Athena  by  Phidias.  The  Merrin 
Gallery;  $1,250,000. 
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day  in  January- — worth  coming  up  for  the 
night  from  Palm  Beach. " 

Mario  is  endlessly  solicitous  of  his  soci- 
et>"  ladies.  Although  he  has  generated  a  lot 
of  publicity  hy  threatening  to  kick  out 
dealers  who  join  the  September  show,  he 
has  carefully  made  no  such  threat  against 
those  society  women  who  have  served  on 
his  various  committees  and  have  now 
announced  they  will  also  work  for  the  Sep- 
tember show.  He  has  used  them,  and  they 
have  used  him.  His  power  to  appoint  or 
not  appoint  people  to  the  various  commit- 
tees of  his  show  has  brought  him  both  clout 
and  clients.  As  a  result,  the  list  of  members 
of  Mario's  committees  is  longer  than  the 
biblical  begats — ninety-five,  for  example, 
on  his  Tea  Committee,  nineteen  of  them 
chairmen  and  cochairmen. 

For  Mario,  being  invited  to  all  the  right 
parties  and  placed  at  all  the  right  tables  is  a 
matter  of  economics  as  well  as  of  ego.  TTiat 
is  why  the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all  he  has 
received  in  his  war  against  the  new  show  is 
the  defection  of  Mrs.  William  F.  Buckley, 
Jr.,  the  chairman  of  his  Tea  Committee, 
to  the  September  show.  She  is  heading  the 
New  York  committee  for  the  opening- 
night  benefit,  a  fund-raiser  for  the  Memo- 
rial Sloan-Kettering  Cancer  Center. 
Asked  why  she  agreed  to  serve,  Mrs.  Buck- 
ley replies,  "I  haven't  abandoned  the  win- 
ter show,  but  I'm  on  a  board  of  Sloan-Ket- 
tering. I  couldn't  refuse  them." 

Mario's  strongest  and  most  essential  ad- 
mirers are  the  members  of  the  East  Side 
House  Settlement's  board.  The  president, 
Richard  B.  Hollaman,  is  unequivocal  and 
hard-nosed:  "Mario  is  rhe  htjss.  He  is  our 
CEO.  As  long  as  he  does  such  a  great  job, 
he'll  continue  as  CEO  and  we  board  mem- 
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Please!  Just  the  creme 
de  la  creme.  The  super- 
dealers  Eric  Shrubsole 
and  Albert  Sack  will 
shine  in  September. 


bers  will  not  look  over  his 
shoulder  and  get  into  de- 
tails. Of  course,  if  he  does 
a  bad  job,  then  our  duty 
would  be  to  fire  him  and 
hire  a  new  CEO."  The 
toughest  talker  of  all  is  the 
attorney  for  East  Side, 
Robert  Kirkman  Collins, 
who  drips  with  scorn  at 
the  notion  that  exhibitors 
at  the  winter  show  have 
any  right  to  a  booth,  re- 
gardless of  such  factors  as  reputation  an  j 
participation  in  prior  shows.  "We  may 
refuse  to  invite  them  whenever  we 
choose,"  he  says,  "without  any  cause  or 
explanation." 

Despite  such  bullying  and  blustering, 
many  dealers  view  the  officers  and  board 
members  of  the  charity  as  paper  tigers. 
When  Mario  kicked  out  seven  dealers  last 
year  and  five  of  them  brought  a  lawsuit 
demanding  $28  million  in  punitive  dam- 
ages, his  board  quickly  cratered  and  made 
a  settlement  that  reinstated  all  seven. 

"The  whole  winter  show  has  become  as 
unattractive  as  a  messy  divorce,"  declares 
Sandra  Kasper,  of  Bedford  Green  An- 
tiques, in  Bedford,  New  York.  "All  the 
finesse,  the  style,  the  elegance  that  made 
it  such  fun  has  disappeared  because  of  all 
the  bickering.  Mario  is  deranged — he's  a 
loose  cannon.  It's  time  for  a  new  chairman 
who  would  serve  only  a  two-year  or  three- 
year  stint,  and  there  are  many  people  who 
would  do  a  fabulous  job.  Mario  Buatta  is 
not  irreplaceable." 

"Marit)'s  moment  has  passed,"  agrees 
the  antiquities  dealer  Ed  Merrin,  "but  God 
did  not  say  to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai  that 


Far  from  home:  a  pair  of  Chinese  Export 

pofcelain  maidens,  twelve  inches  high.  At 
EaHe  D.  Vandekar's;  $50,000  the  poir. 

One  just  like  it  is  in  the  Hermitoge:  Arione 
Dandois  docks  in  with  this  richly  embel- 
lished Russian  malachrte  and  gilt-bronze 
timekeeper,  signed  'Thomire  in  Paris" 
(1805,;  about  $100,000. 
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the  chairman  must  be  a  decorator.  The 
chairman  must  be  a  great  leader,  an  imagi- 
native, creative  inspirer.  Think  what  a 
Lee  lacocca  or  a  Mikhail  Baryshnikov 
could  do." 

Mario  himself  is  no  less  vehement  on 
the  subject  of  his  retirement:  "1  am  dying 
to  retire  from  this  job,  because  it's  become 
nothing  but  a  year-long  series  of  head- 
aches, but  I'm  not  going  to  quit  during  all 
this  mess — not  when  I'm  down,  not  until 
we're  clearly  back  on  top." 

Of  course,  as  in  any  such  quarrel,  nei- 
ther side  has  a  monopoly  on  ridiculous 
positions  and  nonsensical  statements.  In 
1987,  when  Buatta  doubled  the  booth 
rents  at  the  winter  show,  the  dealers 
yowled  that  the  costs  were  excessive,  al- 
though in  fact  they  were  still  low  and  many 
of  these  same  dealers  are  ecstatic  at  having 
been  admitted  to  the  September  show, 
where  the  rentals  are  two  and  a  half  times 
higher  than  they  are  at  the  winter  show. 
With  equal  inconsistency,  many  dealers 
for  years  have  resolutely  refused  to  permit 
vetting  at  the  winter  show  but  are  flocking 
to  the  September  show,  where  vetting  will 
be  strict  and  mandatory.  And  though  such 
stars  of  the  winter  show  as  the  rug  mer- 
chant Doris  Leslie  Blau  and  Peter  Schaf- 
fer,  of  A  La  Vieille  Russie,  have  relentless- 
ly resisted  the  admission  of  foreigners  into 
that  show,  they  are  among  the  many  of  its 
exhibitors  flocking  to  the  September 
show,  half  of  whose  exhibitors  are  Euro- 
pean. Which  goes  to  prove  that  consisten- 
cy is  the  hobgoblin  of  little  minds,  as 
Emerson  said. 

The  question  remains,  though,  why,  if 
Mario  is  doing  such  an  execrable  job,  so 
many  of  the  complainers  come  back  to  his 
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Have  a  seat:  two  dining  chain,  cornucopia 
Regency  colonial,  ca.  1820.  Presented  by 
Jeremy  Ltd.;  £55,000  the  set  of  eight. 
Cheers!  Axel  Vervoordt  aims  to  ostonish 
with  this  monumental  Queen  Anne  Bri- 
tannia silver  wine  cistern  arid  motching 
fountain  in  the  Huguenot  style,  by  Wil- 
liam Lukin;  $850,000. 


show  year  after  year  and  threaten  lawsuits 
if  he  kicks  them  out.  The  sad  fact  is  that 
the  American  dealers  are  unwilling  and 
unable  to  mount  a  show  themselves.  Rely- 
ing on  their  own  resources,  the  forty-four 
top  dealers  who  make  up  N  AADAA  could 
perfectly  well  have  gotten  the  armory 
space  in  September  on  their  own,  but  they 
let  the  Haughtons  get  ahead  of  them. 
"American  dealers  are  too  independent, 
too  prideful,  too  jealous,  and  too  suspi- 
cious of  one  another  to  work  effectively  as 
a  group  the  way  the  Syndicat  does  in  Par- 
is," Herve  Aaron  explains. 

Christian  Jussel  likes  to  say  that 
NAADAA  has  the  right  to  help  deter- 
mine which  dealers  will  be  in  the  new 

The  bottom  line,  of 
course,  is  money* 

show  and  which  will  not,  but  when  pressed 
he  confesses,  "We  have  only  a  gentlemen's 
agreement,  but  1  feel  safer  with  an  oral  deal 
with  the  Haughtons  than  with  a  written 
contract  with  the  East  Side  board." 

''0(  course  Brian  and  I  want  all  the 
ideas,  all  the  suggestions  that  NAADAA 
can  give  us,"  purrs  Mrs.  Haughton,  "but  at 
the  end  of  the  day  we  and  only  we  will 
make  the  decisions." 

When  it  is  suggested  to  her  that  the  Par- 
is Biennale  and  the  Grosvenor  House  are 
the  best  antiques  shows  in  the  world 
because  the  dealers  themselves  are  in 
charge,  Mrs.  Haughton  laughs.  "I  don't 
know  about  the  Biennale,  but  that's  not 
true  of  the  Grosvenor.  The  British  An- 
tique Dealers  Association  members  pre- 
tend that  they  have  some  power  in  that 


show,  but  the  truth  is  that  its  manager, 
Evan  Steadman,  has  all  the  power,  just  as 
we  do  in  this  show.  That  is  why  BADA  is 
not  so  secretly  trying  to  set  up  a  new  show 
of  its  own,  in  the  Albert  Hall,  at  this  very 
moment." 

Indeed,  at  this  moment,  dealer  revolts 
seem  not  to  be  unique  to  the  winter  show 
or  to  the  Grosvenor  but  epidemic.  The  six 
members  of  the  Antiquaires  a  Paris,  long 
the  most  prestigious  and  pricey  stars  of  the 
Biennale,  seceded  in  1987  and  scored  a 
great  success  with  their  own  show.  How- 
ever, their  departure  has  not  lessened  the 
success  of  the  Biennale,  so  their  bargain- 
ing position  now  may  actually  be  less 
strong  than  before  they  marched  our  in  an 
Eiffel  Tower-high  dudgeon. 

In  New  York  there  are  varying  opinions 
on  who  will  win  what  the  New  York  Times 
has  called  the  "antiques  war."  As  the  late 
Damon  Runyon  pointed  out,  rbc  race  is 
mn  always  to  the  swift  nor  the  b.utic  to  the 
strong,  but  that's  the  way  to  bet.  For  tit- 
teen  years,  Mario  has  led  the  winter  show 
from  victory  to  victory.  He  plainly  has  no 
intention  of  rolling  over  now  and  playing 
dead.  Early  this  summer,  he  put  the  entire 
roster  t)t  exhibitors  on  notice  that  the 
selection  for  the  winter  sht)w  of  1991 
would  be  made  under  new  rules  th;U  have 
yet  to  be  announced.  Glearly  he  me.uis  to 
gauge  the  effects  of  the  September  show 
and  develop  counterstrategies  as  circum- 
stances warrant.  The  king's  day  may  or 
may  not  have  passed,  but  never  count  out  a 
habitual  winner.  D 


l^on  Harris,  a  frequent  amtrihutor  fo  Con- 
noisseur, keeps  an  eagle  eye  rm  the  ups  and 
downs  of  the  antufues  trade. 
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ALL  THAT  GLIHERS 

The  new  rage  for  the  great  costume  jewelry 
ofthe  1930s  and  1940s 


BY  NANCY  MOVING 


n  rhe  coldest  morninj^  of  the  winter  wlicn 
only  the  hardy,  or  the  possessed,  would  go 
out,  (jahrielhi  Mariotti  is  setting  forth  on  her 
weekly  adventure  with  a  couple  of  friends  in 
row.  Warm,  outgoing,  generous,  she  has  a  way  of 
sweeping  people  into  her  enthusiasms.  Her  Italian 
friend  isa  fashiondesH'ner  at  home  and  when  in  New  York  always 
stays  at  the  Mayfair  Regrnt  Hotel,  where  (jahriella  lives  with  her 
hu.shand,  Oario,  rhe  hotel's  general  manager.  The  intrepid  trio 
are  f^oc.g  i-,  vi  ,it  New  York'.s  hustling  weekend  flea  markets. 
Hof  (  ;;,I.>rivlh!,  the  u'.fW::',  is  r  o  hardship.  Quite  the  contrary: 


she  sees  the  markets  as  a  kind  of  heaven — the  source  of  rhe  Amer- 
ican costume  jewelry  ofthe  1930s  and  1940s  that  she  loves.  With 
her  Italian  style  and  verve  and  her  own  form  of  gentle  persistence, 
she  has  accumulated  what  she  modestly  calls  "a  young,  amateur 
collection  that  is  very  wearahle." 

Muffled  against  the  hitter  winds,  the  hardy  troop  hegins  its 
hunt  downtown  at  "The  Parking,"  as  the  Italians  have  duhhed 
the  outdoor  parking  lots  officially  called  the  Annex  Antiques  Fair 
and  Flea  Market,  on  Sixth  Avenue  hetween  Twenty-fourth  ant! 
Twenty-sixth  streets.  Although  there  is  more  trash  than  treasure 
here,  a  niceTrifari  flower  pin  is  uncovered  amid  the  plastic  Kew- 


^MCmXJRAPllS  BY  MARIA  ROBLHDO 


Opposite:  Two  charmers  by  Trifari,  flower  pins  from  the  1940s  of  er.aiii  .  H-r-Jcd  sierling  and  colored 

rhinestones.  Above:  Beautifully  made  "trembling"  pins;  the  two  on  the  ^ight  are  by  the  firm  of  Coro  Crah.  Not  long  ago, 

collectors  could  find  prizes  like  these  for  under  $50.  Now  pnces  hove  tripled,  even  quadrupled. 
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pie  dolls  and  cracked  crockery.  Then  it  is  on  to  the  main  event, 
mercifully  out  of  the  weather,  inside  I.S.  44,  on  Columbus  Ave- 
nue at  Seventy-seventh  street.  Every  Sunday,  the  school  is  trans- 
formed when  hordes  of  small  dealers,  some  of  them  having  trav- 
eled three  and  four  hours,  set  out  their  motley  collections  of  bric- 
a-brac,  linens,  and  jewelry,  in  lively  confusion,  cheek  by  jowl, 
creating  a  fascinating  bazaar. 

Gabriella,  the  "Merchant  of  Venice,"  as  she  calls  her 
Venetian-bom  self,  is  in  her  element.  She  is  sharp-eyed 
and  knows  exactly  what  she  wants:  the  big,  bold,  obvi- 
ously fake  glass  stones  set  in  fantastical  ways  as  no  real 
gems  could  be. 
She  has  also  been 
a  collector  long  enough  to 
have  a  shrewd  grip  on  the 
market.  A  reasonably  nice 
double  clip  pin  would  have 
cost  $45  two  or  three  years 
ago;  now  the  same  piece 
will  fetch  $80  or  even  $100. 
At  the  top  of  the  line,  prices 
have  soared.  A  fur  clip 
made  by  Eisenberg  wt)uld 
have  cost  about  $  1 20  a  cou- 
ple of  years  ago;  now  it  com- 
mands over  $1,000. 

The  Italian  fashion  elite, 
including  Laura  Biagiotti, 
the  Fendis,  and  the  Misso- 
nis,  have  been  rushing  to 
New  York's  flea  markets  to 
buy  this  marvelous  fake 
jewelry.  For  long,  they  were 
astonished  that  Americans 
remained  uninterested  in 
the  baubles.  Their  mania  is 
in  part  sparked  by  a  revived 
interest  in  American  mov- 
ies of  the  forties  and  photo- 
graphs in  Italian  Vogue,  all 
legitimized  by  a  scholarly 
show  of  the  jewelry  mount- 
ed in  Venice  in  1987  by  an 
Italian  art  historian,  Dean- 
na  Fameti  Cera.  (Cera  is 
now  preparing  another  ma- 
jor show,  which  will  be  held 
in  Milan's  Museo  Teatrale 
della  Scala  in  1991  and  is  scheduled  then  to  travel  to  Tokyo, 
London,  and  possibly  New  York.)  More  important,  the  jewelry 
lcx:)ks  spectacular  on  their  designer  clothes,  such  as  Giorgio 
Armani  suits.  Finally,  the  collectors  just  plain  like  the  stuff.  The 
materials  may  have  been  inexpensive  but  the  workmanship  was 
superb;  the  pieces  were  handmade  and  unique,  worthy  of  even  the 
best  jewelers. 

(jabriella  Mariotti  first  saw  one  of  the  fakes  in  Milan  in  Octo- 
ber 1987.  In  a  friend's  shopwindow  she  spied,  with  a  vague  sense 
of  dcja  vu,  a  particularly  nice  pin  on  the  lapel  of  an  Armani  suit. 
She  tried  to  buy  it  but  her  friend  said,  "Don't  be  stupid.  It  comes 
from  your  hometown  oi  New  York.  I've  been  buying  this  kind  of 
thing  in  the  flea  markers  there,  and  it  costs  practically  nothing." 
(.  i'  then  did  Gabriell;)  "ql'  fiaving  seen  similar  pins  adorning 
of  expensive  Armai      uits  worn  by  .several  European 


Quality  pieces  from  Gabriella  Mariotti's  collection:  rear  left,  a  basket 

of  flowers  made  of  gold  and  rhinestones;  middle,  sterling  basket  with  purple 

and  blue  glass;  front,  sterling  with  red  and  blue  glass. 


clients  of  the  Mayfair  Regent  Ht)tel.  Well,  well,  she  thought. 

Back  in  New  York,  she  dove  in,  reading  what  little  she  could 
find  about  costume  jewelry  and  turning  to  primary  sources  as  any 
incipient  collector  would,  preparing  herself,  sharpening  her  eye. 
She  learned  that  several  currents  came  together  in  the  United 
States  in  the  late  1930s  and  the  1940s.  There  was  a  new  democra- 
tization and  freedom  in  fashion,  led  by  the  fashion  and  women's 
magazines  as  well  as  by  Hollywood.  Women,  confronted  with  first 
the  Depression  and  then  World  War  II,  were  eager  to  find  a  way  to 
lighten  the  gloom.  Even  the  cocktail  party,  with  its  opportunities 
to  dress  up,  helped  to  create  a  demand  for  costume  jewelry.  People 

needed  to  party  and  women 
wanted  to  look  chic  and 
pretty,  but  they  did  not 
have  much  money  to 
spend. 

The  answer  came  from 
Europe,  which  exported 
not  only  style  and  design 
direction  but  also,  as  the 
times  grew  hard,  fine  jewel- 
ers. Costume-jewelry  com- 
panies founded  by  earlier 
immigrants  such  as  Hobe 
(from  France)  or  Trifari 
(Italy)  and  American  firms 
like  Miriam  Haskell  or  Ei- 
senberg sensed  an  opening. 
Here  were  inexpensive  ma- 
terials arranged  in  upbeat 
designs  by  skilled  crafts- 
men; the  moment  came  and 
the  manufacturers  boomed 
as  American  women 
bought  the  costume  jewel- 
ry. Then,  after  the  war, 
tastes  changed,  the  costs  of 
materials  and  labor  rose, 
and  the  moment  for  this 
type  of  jewelry  passed. 

Mariotti's  next  step  was 
to  visit  two  major  New  York 
dealers,  both  known  as  gu- 
rus of  costume  jewelry.  It 
was  at  Norman  Crider's 
shop,  a  tiny,  jewel-box  ae- 
rie on  the  fifth  level  of  Man- 
hattan's bronze-and-glass 
Trump  Tower,  where,  as  Gabriella  puts  it,  "I  lost  my  virginity." 
She  bought  her  first  piece,  paying  $1 50  for  a  Trifari  flower-spray 
pin  of  the  1940s.  Combining  painted  enamel  on  sterling  silver 
with  large,  brightly  colored  cabochons  and  rhinestones,  it  is 
called  "tremblant,"  since  the  stamen  of  the  flower  quivers,  or 
trembles,  at  the  touch. 

rider,  a  benign,  Buddha-like  figure  (and,  amusingly,  a 
onetime  world-champion  juggler),  wields  an  extraordi- 
nary influence  in  a  field  where  a  market  barely  existed 
before  he  created  one.  Sheila  Steinberg,  u  collector  and 
amateur  dealer,  credits  him  with  "revolutionizing  the 
market.  He  made  it  a  real  market,  like  the  stock  market, 
and  that  made  people  look  at  costume  jewelry  differently. "  Oider 
held  the  first  costume-jewelry  shows,  in  1984  and  1985,  and 
advertised  that  he  was  looking  for  products  to  buy — revolutionary 
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acts  at  the  time.  He  still  deals  in  top-of-the-line  pieces,  and  sellers 
from  around  the  country  often  ship  him  their  best  ones. 

He  became  interested  in  the  jewelry  when  he  acquired,  almost 
by  accident,  his  first  two  Miriam  Haskell  pieces,  about  five  years 
ago.  In  those  days  he  was  selling  antique  bibelots  and  jewelry. 
While  browsing  in  New  York's  gigantic  Pier  88  exposition,  the 
granddaddy  of  flea  markets,  where  hundreds  of  dealers  from 
around  the  country  gather  in  November  and  March  each  year,  he 
spied  the  two  pieces.  Like  most  of  Haskell's  work,  they  were  more 
delicate  than  the  other  jewelry  of  the  era.  Haskell  is  known  for  her 
intricate  beading,  hand  wiring,  and  gold  filigree  work.  The  pieces 
sold  with  such  alacrity  that 
he  began  scouring  the 
country  for  more  Haskells. 
The  result  was  the  first  im- 
portant show  of  this  or  any 
other  American  costume 
jeweler,  in  November 
1984.  Norman  Crider  had 
found  his  own,  appro- 
priate niche. 

Although  other 
dealers  in  this 
type  of  jewelry  ex- 
isted, Crider  took 
over.  He  went  on 
to  organize  a  sec- 
ond show  the  next  year,  in 
June  1985,  of  jewelry  creat- 
ed from  the  late  1930s  until 
the  1950s  by  the  top  manu- 
facturers— the  likes  of 
Hobe,  Mazer,  Boucher,  De- 
Rosa,  Trifari,  Coro,  and  Ei- 
senberg.  By  so  doing,  he  el- 
evated the  subject  to  a  com- 
mercial level.  His  presti- 
gious address  helped.  Not 
only  did  it  lend  credibility 
to  his  shows,  but  Trump 
Tower  has  become  a  shop- 
ping mecca  for  Europeans, 
South  Americans,  and  Jap- 
anese; invariably,  the  visi- 
tors pass  through  Crider's 
shop.  So  do  Americans. 
Andy  Warhol  bought  from 
Crider,  as  does  Norma  Ka- 

mali,  and,  of  course,  Ivana  Trump  drops  in  from  time  to  time.  He 
has  recently  broken  another  record,  paying  the  highest  price  ever 
for  a  piece  of  costume  jewelry — $6,000  for  a  Trifari  necklace 
made  for  a  1940s  Hollywood  movie.  Only  lately  has  he  begun  to 
collect  pieces  for  himself,  mainly  pins  with  a  raspberry  motif. 

If  expertise  were  the  criterion,  Rita  Sacks  might  be  considered 
Crider's  major  competition,  though  her  cluttered,  disorderly  cave 
in  a  basement  corner  of  the  Arts  and  Antique  Center,  on  Second 
Avenue  and  Fifty-fifth  Street,  bears  no  resemblance  to  his  glitter- 
ing boutique.  She  began  collecting  costume  or  fashion  jewelry 
twenty  years  ago  after  she  saw  the  "outrageous"  made-to-look- 
fake  pieces  created  for  Hattie  Carnegie  by  the  Vogue  company  in 
the  late  thirties  and  the  abstract  silver  designs  made  to  go  with 
Adele  Simpson's  dresses  in  the  forties.  Gradually,  her  scope  wid- 
ened and  she  collected  Hobe,  Eisenberg,  Haskell,  Coro,  Trifari, 
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Top:  A  bouquet  of  emerald  glass  and  rhinestones  set  in  gilded  silver; 

middle,  a  bloom  in  rhinestone  pave;  lower  left,  a  rhinestone  "lily";  lower  right, 

a  spray  of  rhinestones  with  enameled  bow  in  sterling. 


and  many  other  brands.  Sacks's  interest  was  nor  that  of  an  inves- 
tor; she  did  not  know  if  there  was  any  market  for  the  jewein.-. 
Then,  one  day  fifteen  years  ago,  Pierre  Cardin  came  into  her  base- 
ment shop  and  bought  a  Trifari  parure  (a  set  that  usually  includes 
necklace,  clip  pins,  earrings,  and  bracelet)  in  the  geometric  style 
of  some  forties  jewelry.  It  was  a  nice  vmdication  of  Sacks's  taste,  a 
fillip  for  her  self-confidence. 

Hobe  jewelry  formed  her  first  serious  collection;  she  had 
extraordinary  pieces.  All  of  a  sudden,  just  before  his  June  19h5 
show  and  before  prices  began  to  rise,  she  sold  them  to  Norman 
Crider,  keeping  only  a  few,  choice  items. 

Although  Sacks  is  a  deal- 
er in  decorative  objects  of 
the  twentieth  centur>',  with 
her  jewelry  she  acts  equally 
as  collector  and  dealer,  sell- 
ing wholesale  to  the  trade 
while  keeping  the  best 
pieces  for  her  personal  col- 
lection. As  a  result,  her  col- 
lection includes  some  of  the 
finest  pieces  ever  made.  "1 
buy  because  I  can't  leave  it 
there,"  she  says.  Like  a 
preservationist,  she  wants 
to  save  something  that  most 
people  might  not  appre- 
ciate. And  like  the  enthu- 
siastic curator  of  a  private 
museum,  she  is  generous  in 
showing  it. 

Gabriella  Mariotti,  in 
her  turn,  fell  for  the  jewel- 
ry. One  evening,  with  her 
new  purchase — the  Trifari 
tremblant  flower — pinned 
to  the  lapel  of  her  Armani 
tuxedo  and  a  slender  gold 
chain  with  tiny  bur  real  dia- 
monds at  her  neck,  Ga- 
briella was  delighted  by  the 
compliments  on  her  "false" 
pin.  That  was  all  the  en- 
couragement she  needed. 
She  began  going  to  the  tlea 
markets,  bargaining,  buy- 
ing at  Knv  prices,  gnidually 
gnawing  more  knowledge- 
able and  confident  (see  the  buyer's  guide  and  bibliography  on 
page  186).  She  had  discovered  her  own  taste. 

"At  first  1  didn't  know  names  or  about  signed  or  unsigned 
pieces.  1  was  going  by  my  fashit)n  instinct,"  she  recalls.  The  new 
passion  for  Trifiiri  flowers  led  her  to  an  appreciation  of  the  cos- 
tume jewelry  of  the  prewar  and  war  years  that  had  been  made  to 
look  obviously  fake  (as  opposed  to  imitation  art  deco  or  adapta- 
tions of  designs  from  houses  like  Cartier,  Mellerio,  or  Van  Cleef 
&  Arpels).  Gabriella  began  to  recognize  different  manuf,K Hirers' 
names  and  even,  when  there  were  no  evident  names,  tiuii  styles, 
ranging  from  bold  to  fantastical. 

She  looks  fiir  pieces  with  the  heft  that  comes  from  the  use  :..  the 
1930s  and  1940s  of  heavy  materials— pot  metal,  rhodium,  or  ster- 
ling silver.  She  pays  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  workmanship:  it  is 
as  important  as  design  or  the  general  look  oi'  the  pin.  Another 
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The  exquisite  Pennine  pin   left   is  Mariotti's  rarest  acquisition;  the  unsigned  pin  at  right,  of  delicate 
purple  glass  and  rhinestone  petals  with  green  enamel  leaves,  is  possibly  by  DeRosa. 


lesson  she  learned  from  her  favorite  \endor,  Roberta  Pankey,  a 
handsome  and  lively  young  woman  who  regularly  rummages 
through  rural  shops,  garage  sales,  and  attics,  searching  for  good 
material;  then  she  drives  two  hours  on  Saturday  and  again  on 
Sunday  to  get  to  the  flea  markets  by  seven  A.M.  "She  knows  my 
weakness  for  Trifari,"  says  Gabriella.  "EverN'  Sunday  she  was  in 
her  stand  at  P.S.  183,  on  East  Sixts-seventh  Street  between  First 
and  York  avenues.  She  would  tell  me,  'I  went  shopping  for  you," 
and  the  most  desirable  flower  pin  would  appear  magically  from  an 
old  art  deco  heart-shaped  box.  Once  at  the  beginning  when  1  was 
very  inexperienced  but  starting  to  learn  a  bit,  1  was  tr\ing  to  bar- 
gain about  the  price  of  a  flower  pin.  I  looked  at  it,  held  it,  turned  it 
over.  It  wasn't  even  signed,  so  I  questioned  her:  'Why  do  you  ask 
so  much  for  an  unsigned  pinT  'It's  not  signed, '  she  replied  without 
hesitation,  'but  it's  good-lcx)king.'  1  was  so  speechless  that  I 
bought  'gocxl-kK:)king'  at  the  asking  price." 

Although  many  people,  Italians  in  particular,  insist  on  buying 
only  signed  pieces,  some  of  the  best  are  in  the  unsigned,  "good- 
Icx)king"  category.  Indeed,  strong  stylistic  evidence — a  charac- 
teristic metal  gilding  that  goes  from  green  to  yellow  to  red  tinges 
at  the  fdge  of  the  leaves — indicates  that  Gabriella's  first  "gcxxl- 
icx)king    IS  a  spray  pin  made  by  the  famous  house  of  DeRosa,  now 


much  in  demand.  Her  eye  is  very  sharp,  indeed. 

The  fun  of  the  game  is  in  the  hunt,  but  Gabnella  practices  a 
strict  discipline,  buying  in  only  one  category-.  Flowers  are  her 
favorites,  some  in  baskets  or  in  wheelbarrows,  but  the  most  spec- 
tacular are  free-form,  fantastic  bouquets  or  sprays.  For  a  time  she 
collected  bows  as  well,  a  categors"  well  represented  by  the  work  of 
the  old  Coro  company,  which  specialized  in  gilded  metals  of  var- 
loushues.  (During  the  war  Coro,  along  with  other  manufacturers, 
switched  from  pot  metal  and  rhodium,  a  plating  material  that 
became  scarce,  to  sterling  silver,  thereby  giving  collectors  an 
excellent  aid  to  dating  1940s  pieces. )  Offered  a  nice  crown  clip  by 
a  flea-market  dealer,  Gabnella  rejects  it.  "You  know  I  don't  want 
crowns, "  she  says  testily.  Further  restricting  her  collecting  habits, 
Gabriella  says,  "1  have  to  want  to  wear  it. "  She  acquires  her  pieces 
for  their  personal-adornment  value  first  and  as  collectibles  sec- 
ond. "It's  part  of  my  wardrobe,  "she  says  of  her  pin  of  the  day.  The 
jewelr>'  even  dictates  how  she  dresses.  Now  she  selects  suits  from 
Armani  or  Jil  Sander  that  have  the  right  lapels  and  colors  to 
complement  her  pins. 

Even  though  Gabriella's  taste  has  ripened  and  changed  some- 
what, she  says  she  will  probably  cull  rather  than  sell  her  collection 
and  upgrade  its  quality  rather  than  veer  too  radically  from  its  orig- 
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inal  purpose.  This  presents  some  problems.  Supply  is  drying  up  in 
the  flea  markets,  and  the  dealers  there  save  the  best  pieces  tor 
special  customers.  Meantime,  prices  keep  rising  rapidly  even  for 
mediocre  pieces.  Gabriella  goes  to  the  Triple  Pier  shows,  in  Man- 
hattan's Lower  West  Side  docklands,  held  every  fall  and  spring, 
where  top  dealers  from  all  over  the  country  gather.  Best  of  all  is  a 
sort  of  a  winter  antiques  show  of  the  costume-jewelry  set,  the 
Modernism  show,  in  Manhattan's  Sixty-seventh  Street  Armory, 
to  be  held  November  8  and  9.  This  is  where  Norman  Crider  brings 
his  best  pieces.  Established  for  dealers  in  nontraditional  areas — 
old  toys  and  1950s  tableware,  for  example,  besides  costume  jewel- 
ry— it  is  now  going  into  its  fourth  year. 

Gabriella  describes  such  two-day  shows  as  buying  mara- 
thons. All  transactions  are  for  cash,  and  dealers  trade 
among  themselves  as  much  as  with  the  public.  What 
draws  the  crowds,  of  course,  is  the  wonderful  jewelry  on 
display.  Gabriella  found  her  top  piece,  a  Pennino  pin 
with  "crystal"-cut,  silver-bordered  petals  on  baguette 
"diamond"  stems,  at  the  last  Pier  88  show,  where  it  cost  several 
hundred  dollars.  Not  long  afterward,  she  discovered  at  a  flea  mar- 
ket another  small  Pennino,  this  one  unsigned,  similar  to  her  trea- 
sure; she  snapped  it  up  for  one-tenth  the  cost  of  the  other.  "That 
was  a  real  thrill,"  says  Gabriella,  with  characteristic  enthusiasm. 
"The  fun  goes  out  of  it  if  the  price  gets  too  high." 


Patently,  there  are  still  bargains  to  be  had.  Gabriella  sets  off  for 
the  flea  market  early  every  Saturday  morning  (and  often  on  Sun- 
day, too).  She  has  noted  that  crowns  are  no  longer  nearly  so  pop- 
ular as  they  used  to  be;  now  duettes,  double  clips  that  can  be 
separated,  are  all  the  rage.  Recognized  as  a  significant  collector. 
Gabriella  gravitates  to  the  dealers  she  finds  most  congenial,  like 
Karen  and  Rick  Brodeen,  of  the  Sixty-seventh  Street  Flea  Mar- 
ket, or  the  co-owners  of  the  Little  Shop  t)f  Antiques,  in  Manhat- 
tan; she  tends  to  ignore  those  with  good  merchandise  but  brash, 
pushy  manners.  The  best  dealers  know  what  they  have,  do  not  tix 
up  the  pieces  to  enhance  their  condition,  and  will  point  up  any 
repairs  or  missing  stones  as  soon  as  you  begin  to  bargam.  Gabriella 
has  yet  to  see  any  outright  fakes — always  a  sign  of  a  booming  mar- 
ket— hilt  has  noticed  that  some  "enameled"  pins  have  been 
touched  up  and  embellished  with  nail  polish. 

Despite  her  mania  for  this  type  of  jewelry,  Gabriella  recognizes 
that  she  is  collecting  something  not  ver\'  far  from  junk.  Someday, 
she  concedes,  she  may  well  sell  her  entire  collection.  "There 
comes  a  time  after  you  have  invested  so  much  emotion,  and  mon- 
ey, too,  when  you  say,  'Kids,  you're  on  your  own.'  It's  sort  ot  like 
putting  them  in  foster  care,  hoping  the  new  owner  will  keep  them 
together  and  treasure  them  the  way  you  did. "  But  Gabriella  Mari- 
otti  has  not  yet  arrived  at  that  stage.  Who  would  ever  love  the 
pieces  enough?  Besides,   she  is  having  too  much  tun.  D 


THE  THRILL  OF  COLLECTING 
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Passionate  collectors  of  costume  jewelry  come  in  one  of  two  varieties:  those  like 
Gabriella  Mariotti,  who  collect  costume  jewelry  primarily  to  wear,  and  those  like 
Sheila  Steinberg,  who  are  above  all  concerned  with  aesthetics. 

Steinberg  insists  on  tinding  the  best  the  market  has  to  offer,  not  necessarily  to 
wear,  but  to  appreciate  as  art  objects.  Something  ofa  flea-market  junkie,  she  came 
to  costume  jewelry  live  years  ago  while 
on  the  lookout  for  things  she  could  have 
fun  with  that  were  not  too  costly.  Het 
eye  was  caught  by  a  flamingo  pin  being 
worn  by  a  dealer  at  the  l.S.  44  flea  mar- 
ket. Her  heart  thumped;  she  opened  her 
pocketbook  and  paid  $150  for  it.  The 
next  week  she  fell  for  a  large,  boldfaced 
animal  head  by  Starret.  Thump!  She 
bought  it  for  $250. 

Steinberg  does  her  research.  She 
looks  for  large,  sculptural  pieces.  She 
does  not  pursue  themes,  like  flowers, 
crowns,  or  bows.  Nor  does  she  restrict 
her  collecting  exclusively  to  pins.  What 
she  wants  is  the  best  costume  jewelry  of 
the  1930s-to- 1950s  period  in  terms  of 
quality  and  design.  She  knows  which 
designers  labored  for  which  manufac- 
turers— before  signing  up  with  Trifari, 
for  instance,  the  illustrious  Alfred  Phi- 
lippe worked  for  Cartiet  and  Van  Cleef 
&  Arpels — and  which  tirms  had  the 
best  workmen;  it  always  shows. 

Since  Sheila  began  collecting,  prices 
have  skyrocketed.  Good  pieces  now 
tend  not  to  he  shown  in  public;  they 
usually  are  sold  privately,  undercover, 
to  the  best,  recognized  collectors.  After 


five  years,  Sheila  feels  that  her  collection  has  matured,  meaning  that  the  time  has 
come  to  move  on.  She  plans  to  sell  all  her  1 50  pieces  at  the  Modernism  show  at  the 
Sixty-seventh  Street  Armory  in  early  November.  She  has  turned  over  other  col- 
lections, most  recently  one  consisting  ot  lunchboxe:^  made  in  the  1950s  and 
1 960s.  Did  anyone  want  such  stuff  ?  Steinberg  got  the  answer  at  last  tail's  Modem- 
ism  show,  selling  the  lunchboxes  right 
out  of  their  cartons  before  she  had  time 
to  unpack  them. 

This  November,  her  fake-jewelr>' 
collection  promises  to  be  the  tocal  piunt 
ot  the  booth  she  will  share  with  the 
dealer  Norman  Crider.  He  advised  her 
on  her  collection  and,  indeed,  sold  her 
some  ot  the  best  pieces.  It  you  want  to 
buy  the  entire  lot,  bring  money.  Prices 
have  had  another  Kxist,  intlucnced  by 
the  tirst  C'hristie's  auction  ever  to  be 
devoted  exclusively  to  costume  jcwcln' 
(on  .August  15,  in  London).  A  gcxKl 
estimate  of  the  Steinberg  collection's 
worth  at  press  time  is  over  $200,000. 
which  suggests  that  there  can  some- 
times be  protit  in  passion.         — N.  H. 

A  brooch  by  Charles  Armour, 
the  American  couturier,  who,  like 

Nettie  Rosenstein  and  Hottie 
Carnegie,  specialized  in  dressing 

the  carriage  trade,  righ! 
down  to  their  "costume  jewels"; 

this  vase,  of  rhinestone 

and  enamel  with  ilcwer  sprigs 

set  on  fine  wire,  dates  to 
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THE  SENSITIVITY 
OF  A  MASS  MURDERER 

A  splendid  new  show  of  fifteenth-century  Persian  treasures 

By  Kenneth  Baker 
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nv 
been 
enemv  of 
arts  in  our  day, 
this  was  not  so  in  the 
fifteenth  centur\"  in 
the  Near  East  and 
Central  Asia.  The 
reign  of  the  Turko- 
Mongol  conqueror 
^  Timur.  who  was  bom  in 
4  Transoxiana,  a  vast 
$  steppe  north  of  Afghanistan,  in  1336,  and 
s  died  in  1405.  having  conquered  even," 
I  great  power  east  of  Europe,  was  anything 
I  but  benevolent.  Yet  Timur  and  his  dynasty' 
J  cultivated  the  arts  to  a  lavish  flowering 
I  known  as  the  Timurid  Renaissance. 

Timur-i  Lang.  Timur  the  Lame,  was 
known  in  Europe  as  Tamerlane,  legendary 
scourge  of  the  Eurasian  steppe.  Timur  pat- 
terned himself  after  his  Mongol  forebear 
Chingi:  (Genghis)  Khan,  conquering 
with  ruthless  violence,  and  often  with 
massacres,  an  enormous  area  of  land  that 
comprised  eastern  Turkey.  Syria.  Iraq, 
half  ot  Saudi  Arabia,  all  oi  Iran  and  Af- 
ghanistan, much  of  the  southern  USSR, 
most  of  Pakistan,  and  a  pan  of  India  and 
China.  Long  after  his  death,  his  Alexan- 
drian ambitions  tired  the  imagination  of 
European  writers,  composers,  and  artists. 
The  PoUsh  Rider,  the  mysterious  painting 
attributed  to  Rembrandt,  has  been  inter- 
preted as  an  imaginary  portrait  of  Timur. 
"Timur  and  the  Princelv  Vision:  Persian 
Art  and  Culture  in  the  Fifteenth  Century" 
is  an  exhibition  of  the  aesthetic  riches  pro- 
duced during  the  reign  of  this  bloody  con- 
queror and  his  descendants.  With  its 
examples  of  Islamic  book  production, 
painting,  and  decorative  arts,  it  was  in- 
^r;)llfd  ;u  rh<-  Smithsonian's  Arthur  M 


Sackler  Galler\'  this  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer and  15  now  at  the  Los  Angeles  Counr\- 
Museum  of  Art.  where  it  will  remain 
through  November  5.  Its  splendid,  396- 
page  catalog  is  the  first  comprehensive 
study  ot  this  period  of  Persian  art. 

The  content  of  Islamic  illuminated 
books  changed  little  during  the  fifteenth 
century.  Central  and  unremitting  was  the 
presence  ot  the  Koran,  recopied  on  ever>' 
scale  and  in  ever\"  st>-le  of  calligraphy  and 
decoration.  Then  there  were  collections  of 
poetrv,  fantastic  allegorical  epics  of  Per- 
sian literature,  treatises  on  mathematics 
and  science,  and  official  histories  that  rec- 
onciled Timur's  conquests  with  accepted 
accounts  o{  the  Persian  past. 

Though  Timurid  Persian  painting  ap- 
pears to  be  governed  by  rigid  conventions, 
this  was  actually  the  period  in  which  artists 
began  to  paint  in  the  Persian  manner  with- 
out the  excuse  ot  a  particular  literary-  text 
to  illustrate.  At  the  same  time,  they  now 
regularly  signed  their  works,  while  in  their 
paintings  images  ot  people  emerge  that 
look  to  our  eyes  like  individual  portraits 
instead  of  doll-like  idealizations. 

he  Timurid  Renaissance 
coincided  roughly  with  that 
in  Italy  and  with  the  great 
age  oi  French  and  Flemish 
manuscript  illumination. 
Beyond  the  importance  of 
the  handwritten  illuminated 
Kx^k  in  the  two  cultures,  ar- 
tistic parallels  are  few.  Euro- 
pean Renaissance  arts  spoke  to  the  dignity 
of  man  progressing  toward  divine  redemp- 
tion, while  the  arts  of  the  Timurid  dynasty 
celebrated  the  legitimacy,  the  taste,  and 
the  nominal  convictions  of  the  princes 
who  commissioned  them. 

"Timur  and  the  Princely  Visi<^n"  traces 
the  gradual  refinement  of  the  arts  m  the 
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"Iskander  Visiting 
the  Hermit,"  a  paint- 
ing in  opaque  water- 
color,  ink,  and  gold 
on  paper,  dated  ca. 
A.D.  1495.  It  shows 
the  legendary  war- 
rior dressed  like  a 
contemporary  Timu- 
rid  ruler,  identifying 
Timur  and  his  de- 
scendants with  the 
great  Iskander. 
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A  glazed-tile  archi- 
tectural fragment 
from  the  tomb  of  a 
great  Mongol  lord 
(ca.  1358).  Once  the 
entire  tomb,  inside 
ond  out,  was  covered 
with  such  tiles.  This 
frieze,  one  of  two 
surviving  fragments 
of  the  tomb's  rich 
cover,  is  an  inscrip- 
tion from  the  Koran. 


century  that  followed  Timur's  reip;n. 
Drawing  on  the  highly  polished  skills  of 
craftsmen  from  Iran  to  India,  the  Turko- 
Mongol  princes  assimilated  Persian  artis- 
tic conventions  and  put  them  to  work  ide- 
alizing Timurid  power. 

During  the  period  of  Timur's  conquests 
late  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  world  of 
Central  Asia  trembled.  Timur  was  born 
into  a  nomadic  tribe.  His  father,  a  convert 
to  Islam,  was  its  chieftain,  and  upon  his 
death  Timur  succeeded  him.  If  at  first  he 
ruled  largely  through  persuasion,  once  he 
was  firmly  in  charge  he  turned  to  the  more 
congenial  means  of  intimidation  and  fear. 
He  despised  the  common  folk  and  subdued 
any  hint  of  popular  resistance  to  his  rule 
with  special  savagery,  never  turning  a  hair 
at  slaughtering  the  population  of  entire 
cities.  Occasionally,  however,  he  spared 
the  elderly  and  the  very  young,  as  well  as 
artists  and  craftsmen,  whom  he  rounded 
up  and  brought  from  all  parts  of  the  con- 
quered territories  to  Samarkand,  his  chos- 
en capital,  to  glorify  the  realm  and  make 
him  a  potentate  whom  history  would 
remember.  Wondering  at  the  beauties  of 
calligraphy  and  painting  in  this  exhibi- 
tion, we  may  well  feel  queasy  at  the 
thought  that  they  represent  the  efforts 
of  a  mass  murderer  to  buy  respectability. 
imur  was  a  shrewd  politician 
as  well  as  a  merciless  warrior, 
suavely  integrating  the  Is- 
lamic social  code  with  the 
"^^ {{^/"T^  Chingizid  law  of  the  Mon- 
LU  jC^  1 1  S^"^'  smoothing  the  way  for 
il^fs/g^  the  steppe  tribes'  gradual 
conversion  to  Islam,  and  lay- 
ing the  civic  groundwork  for 
the  stable  coexistence  during  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries  of  Otto- 
man, Uzbek,  and  Safavid  courts  in  cities 
he  controlled.  The  glories  of  sixteenth- 
century  Safavid  court  painting — the  pin- 
nacle of  Persian  pictorial  art — might  never 
have  been  attained  without  the  precedents 
offered  by  the  Timurid  royal  workshops. 

Building  on  a  grand  scale  and  recon- 
structing sacked  cities  were  part  of  Timur's 
program  for  founding  a  dynasty.  Only 
eight  of  his  building  projects  survive,  most 
in  ruins,  in  Samarkand,  Bukhara,  and 
Turkestan,  but  two  glazed  ceramic  archi- 
tectural fragments  from  Bukhara  in  the 
exhibition  hint  at  the  timeworn  magnifi- 
cence of  the  buildings  that  survive.  C^ne 
fragment  is  a  frieze  in  deep  relict,  its  ceru- 
lean Koranic  inscription  interwoven  with 
a  darker  turquoise  vegetal  pattern  almost 
too  complex  for  the  eye  to  follow.  The 
fanatical  explicitness  of  this  decorative 
detail  is  typical  of  the  Timurid  arts. 

In  Persian  painting  as  perfecteil  m  [\\v 
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Timurid  workshops  nothing  is  left  to 
chance.  Its  traditional  purpose  was  to  illus- 
trate texts  in  prose  or  verse,  and  every 
detail  is  rendered  with  the  crispness  of  cal- 
ligraphy. The  focus  t)f  narrative  action  is 
never  dimmed  by  shadow  or  eclipsed  by  its 
setting  or  peripheral  events.  Buildings 
open  like  so  many  folding  screens,  allow- 
ing the  viewer  to  peer  within  to  the  heart 
of  events.  Every  picttirial  subject  is  treated 
explicitly,  no  matter  what  its  relation  tt) 
"reality."  Even  in  a  completely  fanciful 
midfifteenth-century  picture  such  as  "The 
Simurgh  Restores  the  Child  Zal  to  His 
Father  Sam,"  plants,  riKks,  and  cloud  for- 
mations are  stylized  in  a  manner  that  is 
descriptive  and  emblematic  in  about  equal 
measure.  As  in  many  Timurid  Persian 
paintings,  the  landscape  in  this  picture  is 
magical  and  timeless  in  its  jewellike  arti- 
fice, yet  recognizable  to  the  princely  read- 
er as  a  composite  of  familiar  conven- 
tions— and  in  this  sense  universal. 

Despite  the  highly  conventionalized 
character  of  Timurid  Persian  painting,  nt) 
written  canon  oi  artistic  doctrine  has  sur- 
vived. However,  rhisexhibition  includesa 


number  o{  sheets  from  the  Diez  album 
(named  for  the  collector  who  donated 
them  to  the  Berlin  Staatsbibliothek), 
which  tells  much  about  the  pictorial  arts 
and  how  they  were  practiced  in  the  Timu- 
rid court  workshops.  The  album  contains 
finished  paintings  and  preparatory  draw- 
ings in  every  stage,  showing  that  a  Timurid 
picture  was  assembled  from  a  catalog  ot 
prototypical  figures  representing  all  the 
commim  human,  animal,  architectural, 
and  landscape  motifs  and  e\en  designating 
their  relative  placement.  Where  the  inge- 
nuity of  individual  artists  came  into  play 
was  in  the  deployment  of  these  ideal  types 
To  achieve  narrative  econinnv  and  decora- 
tive brilliance.  An  appendix  to  the  catalog 
documents  specific  instances  of  motifs  re- 
peated exactly  in  manuscript  illumina- 
tions made  decades  apart. 

Timur  himself  liked  things  big  and  im- 
posing. The  inlaid-brass  oil  lamps  he  com- 
missioned look  like  the  furniture  c>f  giants. 
Legend  has  it  that  one  of  his  calligraphers, 
hoping  to  impress  the  potentate,  copied  a 
Koran  in  "dust"  script,  st)  minute  that  the 
finished  book  could  (it  inside  a  signet  ring. 


A  double-page 
painting  from  the 
horoscope  of  a  high- 
born member  of  the 
Timurid  house,  done 
on  paper  in  opaque 
watercolor,  ink,  and 
gold,  in  April  141  Lit 
is  a  rare  survival  of 
the  personal  horo- 
scopes prepared  for 
all  noble  Timurids. 
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This  was  hardly  Timur's  style.  Instead,  he 
ordered  production  of  one  of  the  largest 
Korans  in  the  world.  Three  folios  included 
in  the  show,  each  page  measuring  almost 
three  and  a  half  by  six  feet,  with  the  callig- 
raphy rising  and  dipping  like  a  cityscape, 
may  be  part  of  this  very  book.  The  magni- 
tude of  the  text  is  ironic  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  Timur  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
though  he  was  bilingual. 

The  earliest  examples  in  the  exhibition 
of  the  illustrative  Persian  art  of  this  age 
have  the  sketchy  vigor  of  folk  art.  As 
Timurid  art  evolved,  through  commis- 
sions of  new  work  and  new  editions  of  the 
classics,  its  imagery  became  more  delicate 
and  ornate.  Pictures  painted  during  Ti- 
mur's reign,  such  as  "Rustam  Slays  the 
White  Div  in  His  Cave,"  in  Collection  of 
Epics  (1397-98),  tend  to  be  all  action,  re- 
verberating with  militaristic  Turko-Mon- 
gol  values.  By  the  midfifteenth  century, 
when  Timur's  more  cultivated  descen- 
dants had  come  to  power,  court  workshops 
were  producing  works  in  which  energy  is 
sublimated  in  decoration  more  often  than 
it  is  expressed  in  narrative  action.  One  of 
the  most  ravishing  works  in  the  show  is  the 
horoscope  made  in  1411  for  Timur's 
grandson  Iskandar-Sultan  ibn  Umar 
Shaykh.  Against  a  dark  blue  ground  pep- 
pered with  gold,  symbolizing  and  evoking 
the  nighr  sky,  the  prince's  astrological 
background  is  arrayed  in  an  ornate  zodia- 
cal dis  The  double  page  shimmers  with  a 
perfec  ;  /  ordered  web  of  decorative  detail. 

T'  rp  eyes,  the  innovations  that 

dist'  ininri.l  painting  are  subtle. 


One  most  easily  recognized  is  the  practice 
of  allowing  the  action  or  the  setting  of  an 
image  to  spill  across  a  decorative  border 
into  the  open  space  of  the  page.  This 
occurs  to  wonderful  effect  in  the  Kalila  u 
Dimna  (1429)  of  Nizamuddin,  a  classic 
book  of  animal  tales  made  for  Timur's 
grandson  Baysunghur.  The  tumbling  of 
figures  and  landscape  out  of  the  confines  of 
their  frame  into  the  margins  of  the  page 
gives  the  codified  elements  of  Persian 
painting  a  new  vividness.  It  is  a  conven- 
tion that  was  to  be  exploited  brilliantly  by 
Safavid  court  artists  a  century  later. 

he  catalog  for  "Timur  and 
the  Princely  Vision"  is  a  fine 
work  of  book  production. 
Written  by  Glenn  Lowry,  of 
-rVJ^f^-^  the  Sackler  Gallery,  and 
1/  v'/^M  Th'^^n^^s  Lentz,  of  the  Los 
j^f2  ^^^  Angeles  County  Museum  of 
Art,  it  discusses  in  lively  de- 
tail the  impact  of  Timur  and 
his  lineage  on  the  history  and  culture  of 
the  Near  East.  The  illustrations  are  lavish 
and  beautifully  reproduced,  though  little 
interpretive  detail  is  offered  about  their 
symbolic  content — a  regrettable  omission. 
Nevertheless,  both  show  and  book  are 
valuable  contributions  to  the  understand- 
ing of  a  rich  cultural  patrimony  that  recent 
events  have  put  under  a  dark  cloud  of 
Islamic  fundamentalism.  Timurid  Persian 
art  has  inner  lights,  and  in  this  exhibition 
they  shine.  Q 

Kenneth  Baker  is  the  art  critic  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chronicle. 


■PA) 


Left:  "Timur  Grant- 
ing an  Audience  in 
Baikh  on  the  Occa- 
sion of  His  Accession 
to  Power  in  April 
1370,"  painted  ca. 
1467.  Right:  "The 
Seduction  of  YusuP' 
(June  1488),  a  paint- 
ing perfectly  em- 
bodying the  refined 
spirit  of  the  Timurid 
court.  Opposite: 
"The  Lion  Attacks 
the  Bull  Shanzoba," 
painted  in  October 
1429.  From  a  book  of 
animal  stories — a 
sort  of  Mirror  for 
Princes,  to  instruct 
rulers  in  statecraft. 
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Television,  especially  cable  and 
the  VCR,  is  the  most  vital  and  important 
cultural  force  in  America  today- 
Only  snobs,  pseudo-intellectuals,  and 
boobs  do  not  recognize  the  fact. 


TV  could  have  been  invented  anywhere 
and  has  been  refined  technically  all  over 
the  world  except  here.  But  television  can 
flourish  only  in  an  environment  of  com- 
plete freedom,  without  governmental,  re- 
ligious, or  social  restraint  of  any  kind. 

The  strength  and,  indeed,  fascination 
of  the  medium  is  its  utter  passivity.  It  sits 
there  like  an  electronic  blotter  marked 
with  the  stains  of  daily  history,  im.per- 
vious,  it  seems,  to  quality  or  subtlety.  Yet 
television,  albeit  a  cloudy  one,  is  the  fin- 
est mirror  of  the  nation  we  have  ever  had. 
We  can  all  point  to  reflections  in  this  mir- 
ror that  we  cannot  stand — trash  TV,  sex 
and  sleaze  on  cable,  the  stereotyping  on 
soaps,  sports  cliches,  overly  worshipful 
cultural  programming,  entertainment- 
news — but,  as  with  our  own  mirrors  and 
our  own  faces,  we  keep  on  looking. 

The  superior  thing  about  this  mirror  is 
that  you  can  shut  it  down.  If  you  are  of- 
fended, switch.  If  you  are  horrified, 
"click."  If  you  have  an  aversion  to  an  old 
movie  colorized,  scramble  the  tints  back 
to  black-and-white. 

Television  is  at  its  worst  when  it  tries  to 
be  exalted,  to  send  a  "universal"  message, 
to  be  cosmic — puts  on  airs.  It  is  at  its  best 
just  humming  akmg,  blinking  with  live, 
unedited  visions.  It  fails  when  it  is  careful, 
in  crafted  interviews.  It  excels  when  it  de- 
picts unvarnished  life.  No  medium  in  his- 
tory has  been  more  devastating  to  crooks, 
phonies,  and  liars.  Remember  your  reac- 


tion to  the  famous  line  "1  am  not  a 
crook"?  Television  does  not  just  show 
warts;  it  gets  into  each  pore,  reveals  the 
tiniest  imperfections.  Left  to  itself,  not 
manipulated  by  an  anchor  or  a  correspon- 
dent, the  medium  is  truly  blind  justice. 

But  is  television  worthy?  Has  i^  ever 
been?  Will  it  ever  espouse  "quality"  or  as- 
pire to  excellence?  Most  people  would  say 
no.  We  at  Connoisseur  feel  differently.  We 
believe  that  television  is  not  just  accept- 
able, a  piece  of  visual  furniture.  We  think 
it  is  a  high,  vital  force  just  about  to  enter 
its  true  "golden  age." 

We  are  convinced  that  there  are  sur- 
prising things — exceptional  things — hap- 
pening around  the  dial.  On  the  next  thir- 
ty-one pages  you  will  find  both  the  excel- 
lence of  television  and  where  it  has  gone 
wrong.  Some  samples: 

■  the  top  moments  of  fifty  years; 

■  the  fall's  most  inventive  new  series; 

■  the  trouble  with  dear,  old  CBS; 

■  the  crime  show  that  stands  the  genre  on 
its  head; 

■  the  risky  gamble  on  comedy  round-the- 
clock. 

What  may  one  predict  about  televi- 
sion's future?  Connoisseur  knows.  See  if 
you  think  we  are  correct. 
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GOLDEN  MOMENTS 


BY  PETER  KAPLAN  AND  PAUL  SLANSKY 


Television  has 
permeated  the  culture- 
and  each  of  us- far 
more  than  we  think 


A  few  years  ago,  a  network  executive  used 
to  dispense  the  same  interview  over  and 
over  to  reporters.  It  went  something  hke 
this:  "There  is  a  myth  that  there  was  a 
golden  age  of  television.  There  was  never 
a  golden  age  of  television.  The  golden  age 
of  television  is  now." 

It  was  the  last  line  that  did  it.  During 
those  days,  the  late  seventies,  early  eigh- 
ties, some  ot  the  worst  in  television's  his- 
tory, its  sheer  preposterousness  would  drag 
us  into  a  kind  of  mirth  and  giddiness. 

But  in  retrospect,  ot  course,  he  was 
right.  For  the  golden  age  ot  television  is 
and  almost  always  has  to  he  now.  It  is 
nothing  it  it  is  not  the  medium  of  the  mo- 
ment. Even  though  it  has  been  a  carrier  ot 
deception,  of  sales  pitches,  of  homespun 
insincerity',  its  greatness  comes  in  the  in- 
terferences of  pure,  undeniable  TV — the 
mixture  of  reality  and  artifice,  ot  ingen- 
uousness and  public  approximation,  that 
creates  the  current,  tremendous,  blinding, 
evanescent  moment  of  television  that 
dominates  and  overcomes  our  senses  and 
then  vanishes  without  tootprints. 

It  has  been  fifty  years  since  television 
showed  up  at  the  1939  New  York  World's 
Fair  (and  sixty-one  since  a  blurred  image 
oi  Felix  the  Cat  appeared  on  David  Sar- 
noft's  television  screen),  but  as  Nancy 
Reagan  annually  said  ot  her  marriage,  it 
seems  like  fifty  minutes.  The  television  we 
have  loved  has  had  the  ability,  in  a  mo- 
ment, to  change  the  world:  it  has  made 


the  public  visual  moment  the  state-of-the- 
art  prcxluct  of  late-twentieth-centur>-  com- 
munication. 

Nothing  looks  realer  than  television; 
nothing  has  tried  to  fool  us  more.  But 
when  reality  actually  intrudes  onto  the 
screen,  what  a  rush  in  its  power.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  evening  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire primar\-  when  Senator  Robert  Dole, 
losing  the  race,  practically  devoured  the 
camera  lens  as  he  replied  to  Tom  Brokaw's 
innocuous  runner-up  question  "Is  there 
anything  you'd  like  to  say  to  George  Bush 
tonight?"  "YEAH!"  said  the  majority  lead- 
er ot  the  Senate.  "Tell  him  to  stop  LYING 
about  my  record  I" 

Something  had  burst  and  flared,  more 
or  less  unbearably,  giving  any  interested 
\iewer  the  kind  ot  detailed,  brilliant  mo- 


tV  mirrors  our  common 
experience — including 
y  itself.  Clockwise  from 
ibove:  Sid  Caesar  and 
mogene  Coca;  Second 
jty  Television  comedy 
earn  spoofing  the 
nedium;  Rather  in  Bei- 
ing;  Nixon  explains  all. 
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First  television  lineup  (CBS, 

1948): 

Drama,  "Studio  One" 

Varictv,  "The  Ed  Sullivan  Show" 

Comedv,  "The  Goldbergs" 
Children's,  "Mr.  I.  Magination" 

First  time  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific oceans  could  be  seen 
live  side  hv  side  on  a  televi- 
sion screen:  tall  of  195 1, 
"See  It  Now" 

First  childbirth  on  camera: 
CBS's  "The  Search,"  1954 


First  black  actor  to  share 

equal  billing  on  a  TV  series: 

Bill  Cosbv,  on  "I  Spy," 

1965 

The  first  of  manv  T\'  mov- 
ies about  a  brave  hero 
fighting  a  fatal  disease: 
"Brian's  Song" 

First  overt  homosexual  on 

T\  :  Billv  Crvstal,  plaving 

Jodie  Dallas,  on  "Soap,"  1977 


First  T\'  character  to  deal 

with  menopause:  Edith  Bunker, 

on  "All  in  the  Familv,"  1972 

Number  of  soap-opera  plots 
that  revolve  around  a  rape:  18 

Years  it  took  for  Norman 

Lear  to  convince  CBS  that 

America  was  ready  for 

Archie  Bunker:  3 


menr  he  dredges  the  media  for  months  t(^ 
find,  just  as  if  an  astronomer  were  watch- 
ing at  the  exact  moment  of  an  unheralded 
nova.  The  entire  sky  lit  up.  TV  had 
changed  our  perception. 

Within  hours,  the  moment  prohterated 
(a  hundred  times  over,  a  thousand  times 
over,  it  dominated  the  medium,  seizing 
the  exening  news,  hammerlocking  the 
Sunday-morning  news-yelling-and-analy- 
sis  shows),  and  then,  needless  to  tell  you, 
vanished — never  to  he  recalled,  even  on 
puhlic  television.  And  eighteen  months 
later,  hardly  any  of  us  would  remember  it. 
Except  for  Peter  Pan  and  The  Wiiard  of  Oz. 
and  a  few  other  things,  nobody  remembers 
very  much  of  what  they  have  ever  seen  on 
television,  start  to  finish. 

And  yet,  in  another  way,  we  remember 
almost  everything.  Television's  involve- 
ment with  our  memories  has  given  it  the 
power  to  trigger  autobiogiaphy,  creating  a 
perpetual  seance.  Television  has  become  a 
collective  reference  point,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary to  play  it  back,  over  and  over,  trying 
to  e\oke  and  explain  those  moments  of 
discoven,-  in  our  lives  as  they  hrst  hap- 
pened: the  rerun  as  Rosetta  Stone. 

The  Dole  experience  reminds  us  of  the 
man  who  created  more  great  television 
moments  than  anyone  else  in  the  histor\- 
of  the  medium,  Richard  Nixon.  Nixon 
was  sure  he  understood  television.  The 
trouble  was,  he  could  never  master  it.  Yes, 
the  Checkers  speech  had  saved  his  career, 
but  Nixon's  television  greatness  lay  in  re- 
ality's rushing  in.  For  thirty-seven  years, 
ever  since  his  national  debut,  in  1952,  he 
gave  TV  its  most  fully  enunciated  charac- 
ter, a  challenge  to  any  creation  in  litera- 
ture or  film. 

Not  the  Nixon  of  the  Teleprompter,  of 
course,  but  the  panic-stricken  hucksterism 
of  Checkers,  the  face  that  defied  makeup 
in  1960,  the  uncontrolledness  of  the  "last" 


Quintessential  Reagan-era  television:  Larry  Hag- 
man  and  Linda  Gray  plot-twisting  on  "Dallas." 

press  conference,  of  1962,  before  the  re- 
turn of  Roger  Ailes's  "new"  Nixon,  the 
contorted  "Sock  it  to  me?"  on  "Laugh-In." 
Then  the  great  moments  of  his  presidency. 
Our  favorites:  the  Cambodia  speech,  with 
the  ui^wieldy  maps,  and  the  "full  disclo- 
sure" address  to  the  nation  on  Watergate, 
with  his  authorized  tape  transcripts  behind 
him,  in  dozens  of  almost  empty  note- 
books. And  if  you  take  it  past  the  East 
Room  good-bye,  you  still  find  yourself  fac- 
ing the  1988  "Meet  the  Press"  interview 
("Now,  some  people  think  Henry  [Kissin- 
ger] is  obnoxious")  and  his  propensity  for 
the  devastating  defense:  Dan  Quayle  is  not 
"an  intellectual  midget."  Nobody  has  giv- 
en the  medium  more. 

Televisiem  has  given  us  much  of  won- 
der: Sid  Caesar's  eyebrows,  Frank  Costel- 
lo's  hands,  Gertrude  Berg's  brothy  voice. 
Novelists  can,  and  do,  blow  on  about 
what  kind  of  somersaults  their  conscious- 
nesses were  doing  in  the  balcony  of  the 
Loews  Plaza  while  Betty  Grable's  gam 
brushed  Don  .Ameche's  mustache,  mixing 


Soap's  new  scent  for  ]976:  "Mary  Horlmon,  Mary  Hartman." 
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memories  of  popcorn  and  Shalimar.  But 
what  about  the  picture  that  lived  in  our 
houses?  Not  once  a  week,  but  every  night? 
Dinah  Shore's  Chevrolet  kiss  and  Percy 
Dovetonsils  were  hammering  in  on  the 
mysterious,  glassed-in  other  world. 

One  signal  moment  was  the  night  when 
Nancy  Reagan  appeared  before  the  1984 
Republican  convention,  and  suddenly  her 
husband  appeared  on  our  television  sets 
watching  her  from  his  hotel  room  on  his 
television  monitor.  And  then  the  wide 
television  shot  of  the  convention  hall 
showed  Nancy,  on  the  podium,  waving  to 
Ronald,  on  the  giant  convention  screen, 
waving  to  her,  while  we  watched  it  all. 

It  reminded  us  of  one  of  the  first  really 
modem  moments  in  early  television. 
George  Bums  used  to  turn  on  the  televi- 
sion set  up  in  his  office  and  watch  what 
Gracie  and  Harry  Von  Zell  were  about  to 
do.  Then  he  turned  to  us  and  told  us.  (But 
then,  he  had  hired  the  writers,  and  he  told 
us  that,  too.)  George  and  Gracie  were 
thirty  years  ahead  of  their  time:  they  un- 
derstood the  television  moment. 

There  are  planned  moments,  appro- 
priate to  the  medium  that  spawned  them. 
A  certain  conventional  wisdom  says  that 
news  and  drama  and  comedy  have  merged 
into  television  moments  that,  in  order  to 
count  as  event,  have  to  meet  the  TV  cri- 
teria of  good  picture,  hyperbolic  emotion, 
great  sound  bite.  Those  moments  are  col- 
lecting as  the  sum  public  agreement  of  this 
culture:  they  are  what  we  know,  how  we 


"You're  the  greatest":  "The  Honeymooners' 
defined  1 950s  marital  verite. 


Together  always:  Mary  and  Lou  on  MTM. 

talk  to  one  another.  (That  is  why  televi- 
sion stand-up  comics  have  become  our  sur- 
rogate spokesmen,  living  off  the  shorthand 
imagery  of  TV:  "D'ja  ever  notice  that  look 
on  Bush's  face  .  .  .  ?") 

They  do  not  count  unless  they  have 
been  certified  on  the  air.  There  are  vari- 
ous notaries  who  can  legalize  them,  but 
the  most  important  is  Johnny  Carson. 
Carson  understands  the  news,  and  he  un- 
derstands television.  He  is  America's  liv- 
ing newspaper.  Forget  about  his  four-min- 
ute interviews  and  the  rotten  comedy 
skits.  Just  remember  this:  nobody  has 
trailed  the  public  agenda  like  Johnny  and 
his  monologue  writers.  We  learn  every- 
thing twice:  we  hear  it  on  the  news  and 
develop  an  attitude  toward  it  from  Carson, 
and  then  it  exists.  He  encourages  the  pub- 
lic to  believe  they  are  onto  leaders  at  an 
even-eye  level.  (A  midwestemer,  he  is 
Harry  Truman  with  an  uncontrolled  libi- 
do.) Nobody  gets  away  with  anything  in  a 
Carson  monologue. 

Perhaps  his  only  competition  in  en- 
lightenment has  been  David  Brinkley.  We 
have  never  understcH)d  all  the  talk  about 
Walter  Cronkite.  For  the  true-maniac 
news  devourers,  for  the  literate  viewer 
who  wanted  a  dialogue  with  his  television 
screen,  "NBC  News"  had  the  best  copy  on 
television,  the  most  intelligent  outlook, 
the  most  "attitude."  CBS  rode  on  prestige 
and  network-of-record  coverage,  but  liter- 
ate and  wry  NBC  spoke  to  us.  It  was  the 
Herald  Tribune  to  CBS's  New  York  Times. 
It  had  Edwin  Newman,  Douglas  Kiker, 
John  Chancellor.  Brinkley  led  it  all.  In 
the  strangest  chemistry  on  television, 


Chet  Huntley's  stolid,  laconic  presence 
gave  pepper>-  Brinkley  all  the  room  he 
needed.  He  shot  his  sentences  like  big,  ex- 
ploding bullets,  right  through  the  screen; 
and  his  style — and  it  was  style — showed  a 
respect  simultaneously  for  the  event,  the 
language,  and  the  absence  of  bullshit.  The 
master  of  pith,  he  continues  to  break  news 
on  ABC  every  Sunday  morning,  the  wisest 
and  basically  smartest  of  all  our  newscasters. 

Often  comedy  had  the  strength  to  tell 
the  truth,  and  with  its  dinge  and  anger, 
"The  Honeymooners"  did  just  that — com- 
passionate, sadistic,  heartbreaking,  a  tale 
of  sound  and  fur>-,  told  by  a  tat  man.  And 
it  faced  the  disparity  between  the  sell  of 
television  and  the  American  dream  and 
what  many  could  get.  It  respected  anger 
and  did  not  walk  away  from  sentiment.  It 
also  had  a  healthy  attitude  toward  televi- 
sion itself.  In  the  "Chet  ot  the  Future"  epi- 
sode (also  called,  wonderfully,  "A  Better 
Life  through  Television"),  Ralph  Kram- 
den  talks  Ed  Norton  into  co-investing  in 
the  handy-dandy  kitchen  utensil  of  the  fu- 
ture and  selling  it  on  a  live  commercial 
during  the  "Late  Late  Late  Show."  Ralph 
is  paralyzed;  Norton  is  miraculously  at 
ease.  Nothing  better  on  the  distressing 
power  ot  the  medium  on  the  performer  has 
ever  been  done.  These  tales  of  the  heart 
are  where  television  began,  and  it  it  comes 
back  to  them  over  and  over  it  is  because  ot 
the  fundamental  yearning  ot  TV  for  one 
thing  above  all  else:  not  just  spectacle,  but 
the  spectacle  of  the  real. 

There  was  another  reality  on  television, 
and  it  took  place  on  "The  Twilight  Zi»ne," 
in  which  the  nightmare  side  t>t  .American 
life  was  opened  up.  The  national  soul  was 
its  subject,  and  its  real  villains  were  the 
selfish,  the  shallow,  the  rapacious.  Thmk 
of  the  snarling  bosses  and  crushing  busi- 
nessmen, the  beleaguered,  alcoholic  de- 
partment-store empknee  who  wants  to  be 
Santa  Claus,  the  meek  heroes  who  ju>t 
want  a  few  moments  to  themselves,  to 
read,  to  dream,  to  escape  the  evils  ot  htties 
Babbittism.  It  there  was  a  real  golden  age 
of  television,  its  single  commercial  oft- 
shtH)t,  never  to  die  because  it  told  stories 
that  were  not  blind  to  morality,  was  "The 
Twilight  Zone."  It  loved  wit  and  had  won- 
derful actors  and  a  patina  of  writing  that  is 
televisi(ni's  answer  to  the  sbort  stv^rv. 
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Shows  where  advertisers 
pulled  commercials  this  vear 
because  of  \ie»er  pressure: 

(1)  "Saturday  Night  Live." 
after  a  skit  in  which  the 

word  "penis"  was  used  re- 
peatedlv  to  illustrate  the 
loosening  of  net^*ork  cen- 
sorship: 

(2)  "Married  .  .  .  With  Chil- 
dren." because  oi  a  letter- 
writing  campaign  bv  a  Mich- 
igan housewife  who  com- 
plained of  the  lewd  double- 

entendres  on  the  familv- 
hour  show; 


(3)  "Nightingales."  after 
nurses  complained  that  the 
show  portraved  members  of 

their  profession  as  mental 

lightu  eights  who  cared  only 

about  their  love  lives 

T.  &  A.  5i  \'.  5l  D.:  new 
industry  acronym  I  Tits  and 
Ass  and  Violence  and  De- 
struction )  for  censorable 
material  (as  in  "Lee  lacocca's 

threatening  to  pull  the 
Chry  sler  ads  if  we  don't  re- 
duce the  T.  &  A.  &  \'.  &  D.") 

Shows  that  will  never  be: 
(1)  In  Mav  of  thLs  vear  .ABC 
canceled  its  "Crimes  of  Pas- 
sion 11"  (after  no  sponsors 
could  be  found  to  buy 
commercial  time )  and 
"Scandals  2."  .ABC  claims  it 
is  reexamining  its  "program 
goals"; 
(2)  "Love  Secrets,"  an 
episode  of  the  Sallv  Jesse 
Raphael  talk  show  featuring 
a  necrophiliac  ( pulled  by 

executive  producer); 
(3)  Geraldo  Rivera's  inter- 
view with  Paula  Parkinson, 
about  her  trvst  in  a  limo 
with  a  prominent  Bush 
campaign  figure; 


"Between  the  pit  of  man's  fears  ond  the  summil 
of  his  knowledge  . . ." 

Television  has  always  created  an  alter- 
native life  to  our  own.  running  on  its  own 
schedule,  developing  its  own  sense  of  time 
and  flat  perspective,  a  belief  in  what  sells, 
in  what  jives  with  the  .America  we  think 
should  exist.  Nielsen's  new  passive  people 
meter  (it  watches  them,  recording  their 
viewing  habits  without  their  panicular 
consent)  is  the  articulation  of  our  response 
to  T\':  we  do  not  have  to  express  appro\al 
or  disapproval;  we  just  accept  what  is  on 
the  air  or  abandon  it.  And  if  you  do  not 
walk  out  on  it,  it  becomes  part  of  you. 
Sated  with  images,  this  generation  has 
found  the  medium  turning  back  on  itself. 
We  now  have  T\',  using  itself  as  refer- 
ence, trying  to  explain  itself,  put  itself 
into  perspective.  .A  few  shows  have  really 
faced  it  and  us  as  a  nation  of  consumers, 
but  onlv  two  have  triumphed. 

"Mar\-  Hartman.  Mar\-  Hartman"  tried 
to  come  to  terms  not  only  with  the  televi- 
sion form  but  with  .American  societv  as  a 
landscape  ot  consumensm,  and  with  what 
the  minute  meant  on  air.  (The  mock  soap 
was  done  in  what  seemed  to  be  real  time. ) 
It  fearlessly  ttx)k  on  the  society  from  top  t^ 
bottom,  facing  small-town  sex.  the  rife- 
ness  of  the  nervous  breakdown,  and  televi- 
sion itself;  it  was  the  underside  ot  Ni.xon's 
Silent  Majorit\-  and  just  the  catharsis  we 
needed  to  walk  us  out  of  ^'atergate  and 
through  the  Ford  vears.  It  examined  our 
feelings  of  guilt  and  said,  "It's  all  right." 
No  program  was  ever  more  therapeutic. 

You  might  have  missed  it  on  late-night 
NBC,  but  tor  us,  "SCT\'"  was  simply  the 
best  show  about  the  medium  that  has  ever 


been  done.  Just  when  you  thought  skit 
television  was  dying  came  this  astonish- 
ingly talented  group  ot  Canadian  actor- 
writers  who  created  the  first  (forgive  us) 
postmodernist  comedv  on  the  air.  trying  to 
come  to  terms  with  TA'  itself.  The  show- 
rook  place  at  the  SCTV  television  net- 
work, the  receptacle  of  all  things  Ameri- 
can, both  the  beloved  and  the  detested 
[  the  humor  was  quintessentially  Canadi- 
an). The  programming  dav  was  plausible 
and  devastating,  from  self-serving  local 
news  to  the  most  convulsivelv  demented 
vanets'  shows,  w  ith  brilliantly  etched  im- 
personations of  Cronkite,  Gene  Shalit, 
and  Bob  Hope  (whom  noKxlv  had  pre- 
viously successfully  impersonated).  It  was 
the  one  show  that  told  us  how  fat  televi- 
sion had  gone  in  the  culture,  and.  predict- 
ably, at  12:30  .A.M.  almost  nobody  was 
watching. 

-And  then  there  was  "Dallas,"  the  great 
comedy  of  capitalism  of  our  era,  a  precur- 
sor to  the  Reagan  vears.  with  its  hidden 
wisdom  that  a  business  culture  was  about 
to  take  over  the  country .  "Dallas"  has 
never  reallv  gotten  the  respect  it  de- 
served— not  just  as  a  wonderful  paradigm 
ot  TV  narrarive  and  serious  wit  but  as  the 
ultimate  intimate  epic.  Its  tortured  hero, 
J.R.  Eyving.  the  wildcatter's  s<^>n.  bruised 
and  full  of  feelings  ot  inadequacy,  was  an 
avatar  oi  expediency,  the  frontline  oi  ef- 
fectiveness .Americans  thought  had  been 
dispensed  with  after  Watergate  but  then 
began  to  miss  in  the  Carter  years.  It  was 
J.R.  yvho  finally  got  to  the  point  when  a 
deteated  enemv  asked  how  he  could  live 
with  himself.  "Once  you  give  up  your  in- 


Tbe  world  in  a  monologue:  Johnny  Corson. 
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tegrity,"  he  said,  "the  rest  is  a  piece  of 
cake." 

Then,  one  night  in  May  1989,  as  "Dal- 
las" headed  toward  its  eleventh-season  fi- 
nale, an  amazing  thing  happened.  CBS  in- 
terrupted the  program  four  times.  Dan 
Rather,  frantic  as  ever,  hut  this  time  with 
reason,  was  standing  in  front  of  the  cam- 
era and  arguing  with  Chinese  officials  not 
to  cut  him  off.  They  did  not  listen,  and 
the  one  thing  we  had  become  inured  to — 
going  everywhere,  seeing  anything  we 
wanted,  with  technology  creating  for  the 
entertainment-sated  viewer  at  least  the  il- 


Serving  the  news  on  wry  since  1943. 


lusion  of  empire — was  undercut  and  sud- 
denly we  saw  black. 

Clearly,  the  video  moment  itself  has 
taken  over.  The  moment  has  become,  if 
not  everything,  almost  everything,  not 
only  in  television  but  in  the  nation.  Tele- 
vision has  taught  us  to  demand  the  pro- 
duced moment,  and  we  have  lazed  into 
the  common  experience  of  these  mo- 
ments, demanding  them,  almost  depend- 
ing on  them,  so  that  we  do  not  have  to 
worry  about  a  presidential  campaign;  just 
that  picture  of  two  podiums.  We  do  not 
have  to  have  an  understanding  of  the 
eighties;  just  Reagan  raising  his  arm  in 
stunned  impact  as  Hinckley  performed  his 
mad  mission. 

As  China  was  riving,  television  itself 
became  the  international  battleground: 
students  used  the  camera  to  fight  the  re- 
gime; the  government  used  the  cameras  to 
survey  and  name  their  targets.  But,  carry- 
ing from  the  street  up  to  the  sky,  bumping 
off  satellites  from  one  continent  to  the 
other,  the  little  man  stopping  the  Chinese 
army  tank  became  the  international  sym- 
bol of  freedom,  his  tiny  form  showing  up 
in  an  electronic,  wavy  frame — video's 
transmitted  messenger  of  liberty.  It,  for 
once,  was  serving  him.  And  "Dallas"  was 
preempted. 

The  golden  age  is  now.  D 

Peter  Kaplan  used  to  cover  television  for 
the  New  York  Times.  Paul  Skinsky's 
history  of  Reagan's  eighties,  The 
Clothes  Have  No  Emperor,  will  be 
published  this  fall. 


The  Series  That  Will 
Change  TV 


BY  HOWARD  A.  RODMAN 

In  "Twin  Peaks"  there  is  this  shot  of  a 
staircase.  It's  kind  of  dark.  A  mother  runs 
up  that  staircase,  opening  first  one  door — 
admitting  early-morning  light — and  then 
another.  And  as  the  shadowy  frame  be- 
comes suffused  with  dawn's  rosy,  cheerful 
glow,  we  become  increasingly  aware  that 
something  is  seriously  wrong.  It  is  a  school 
morning,  and  her  daughter  is  not  home.  It 
looks  as  if  she  did  not  come  home  last 
night.  She  is  missing. 

In  conveying  this  to  us,  the  camera 
does  not  move  an  inch.  What  we  see  is, 
quite  simply,  the  opening  of  two  doors. 
But  the  shot's  impact  is  something  else 


again.  In  a  few  brief  seconds,  our  sense  of 
dark  foreboding  is  gone,  supplanted  by 
smiling,  sunlit  terror.  A  piece  o\  conven- 
tional exposition  (dark  is  bad,  light  is 
good)  has  been  stood  on  its  head — and 
with  it,  our  emotions. 

It  is  a  moment  that  could  have  come 
out  of  a  Fritz  Lang  silent  or  a  David  Lynch 
movie.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  a  David 
Lynch  movie,  or,  more  accurately,  a 
Llavid  Lynch  movie  tor  television,  or, 


(4)  An  episode  of  "Married 
.  .  .  With  Children"  in 
which  three  WDmen  on  a 
camping;  trip  all  get  their  pe- 
riods at  the  same  time 
(pulled  at  the  last  minute  he- 
cause  it  was  deemed  t(x>  riNque); 
(5)  "Days  of  Rage:  The 
Young  Palestinians,"  a  doc- 
umentary that  expresses  the 

Palestinian  viewpoint, 
pulled  once  because  it  was 
"biased"  and  "one-sided"; 

now  rescheduled; 

(6)  "Seventeen,"  a  program 

considered  too  "blunt"  on 

the  subject  of  the  real  life  of 

teens,  not  shown  on  the 

PBS  series  "Middletown" 

because  producers  had  not 

obtained  releases  from  the 

subjects 

Total  hours  of  television 
watched  in  American  house- 
holds in  a  year:  about  231 
billion 


Largest  international  T\' 
audience:  750  million  in  74 
countries  for  Prince  Charles 
and  Lady  Diana's  wedding, 
in  1981  (approximateU  one- 
fifth  of  the  world's  population) 


1  ■.llllll'l  I    vi    j'l  v(lU     .•  .1.' 

watched  Neil  Armstrong 

and  Edwin  Aldrin  set  toot 

on  the  moon  in  i9(i9: 

720  million 

Average  time  Ivtween  dial 
turns  for  hoii>ehokis  \n  ith 
annual  incomes  less  than 
$15,000:  6  minutes,  15  sec- 
onds; for  families  w  ith  in- 
comes over  $75,000:  2  min- 
utes, 42  seconds 
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even  more  accurately,  a  David  Lynch  two- 
hour  television  series  pilot.  Written  hy 
Lynch  with  Mark  Frost,  a  vet  of  "Hill 
Street  Blues,"  co-executive-produced  by 
Lynch  and  Frost,  directed  hy  Lynch, 
"Twin  Peaks"  has  been  picked  up  by 
ABC-TV  as  a  midseason  replacement, 
with  seven  episodes  commissioned.  The 
pilot  is  scheduled  to  air  in  the  tall,  and 
again  when  the  series  commences. 

David  Lynch,  it  must  be  remembered, 
is  the  director  responsible  for  the  surrealist 
masterpiece  Eraserhead;  the  disturbing, 
age-of-steam  adaptation  of  The  Elephant 
Man;  the  bizarre,  fantasy  epic  Dune;  and 
the  dark,  sexually  charged  Blue  Velvet. 

David  Lynch?  Television? 

As  Lynch  explains  it,  "Well,  Mark  and 
I  have  an  agent  named  Tony  Krantz,  who 
encouraged  us  to  get  into  TV  and  do  this 
kind  of  thing.  We  sort  of  had  these  ideas, 
these  kinda  feelings  about  a  story  with  a 
background,  a  middle  ground,  and  a  fore- 
ground. Well,  the  background  was  a 
crime.  The  middle  ground  was  eight  or  ten 
characters  in  a  small  town."  Lynch,  a  dis- 
armingly  folksy  man  who  speaks  in  a  Jim- 
my Stewart  drawl,  says,  "The  foreground 
was  an  episode,  kind  of  a  moment  or  like  a 
sequence  of  moments,  not  even  a  whole 
day  maybe,  with  a  beginning,  a  middle, 
and  an  end.  And,  well  .  .  .  the  thing  is 
about  secrets,  in  a  way." 

Frost,  Lynch's  bespectacled,  unpreten- 
tious collaborator,  is  more  specific:  "The 
idea  popped  up  of  creating  a  fictional, 
mythical  small  town  and  of  populating  it 
with  a  lot  of  different  people.  For  exam- 


ples in  literature,  you  can  go  back  to,  say, 
Wineshurg,  Ohio.  But  in  an  odd  way, 
there's  a  direct  lineage  from  Teyton  Place' 
to  Twin  Peaks,'  through  a  sort  of  frac- 
tured mirror." 

Another  way  of  putting  it  is  that  Lynch 
and  Frost's  show  is  about  what  you  might 
find  if  you  dragged  the  bottom  of  Lake 
Wobegon.  Set  in  a  small  town  in  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  called  Twin  Peaks  (popu- 
lation: 51,201),  the  show — originally  en- 
titled "Northwest  Passage" — uses  a  murder 
to  chronicle  the  activities  of  some  fifteen 
continuing  characters.  (Eventually,  says 
Frost,  when  "Twin  Peaks"  is  fully  popu- 
lated, there  will  be  some  forty  players. )  In 
the  way  to  which  we  have  become  accus- 
tomed by  "Dallas"/"Dynasty"-type  night- 
time soaps,  there  are  several  concurrent 
plots,  some  motivated  by  sex,  some  by 
greed,  some  by  revenge,  some  by  murder. 

In  Twin  Peaks,  though,  everything  has 
half  a  twist.  The  land-grab  buy-out  sub- 
plot, by  now  a  genre  trope,  is  used  by 
Lynch  and  Frost  too — but  here,  the  pro- 
spective buyers  are  not  Texans,  not  Japa- 
nese, but  Scandinavians.  The  boss  of 
Twin  Peaks's  biggest  industry,  a  lumber 
mill,  is  neither  your  crisp  WASP  tycoon 
with  a  well-groomed  head  of  white  shoe 
polish  nor  your  aging,  raven-haired  mega- 
bitch  but  a  young,  beautiful,  sweet  Chi- 
nese woman.  The  local  law  and  the  inter- 
loping FBI  man,  who  by  all  buddy-movie 
conventions  should  hate  each  other,  ac- 
tually get  along  fairly  well.  The  tension 
between  them  is  resolved,  not  through  the 
now-standard,  48  Hours  fisticuffs  but  by  a 


Percentage  ot  Americans 
who  <;ct  all  of  their  informa- 
tion about  the  world  from 
television:  70 

Percentage  of  Americans 
who  say  they  do  not  watch  T\':  8 

Number  of  hours  per  week 

watched  by  people  who 

claim  they  do  not  watch  TV: 

our  guesstimate,  10 

The  number  of  households 

that  each  Nielsen-monitored 

home  stands  for:  22,600 


Percentage  of  households 
solicited  by  Nielsen  for  me- 
tering that  refuse:  45 

TVs  that  are  not  included  in 

Nielsen  ratings:  on  college 

campuses;  in  hotels,  bars, 

army  barracks,  and  second 

homes 

Increase  in  monitored  view- 

ership  of  ABC's  "Monday 

Night  Football"  when  bars 

and  restaurants  were 

counted:  2.8  million 


Estimated  increase  in  view- 
ers between  the  ;tges  of 
eighteen  and  twenty-four  for 
"Late  Night  with  David  Let- 
terman"  had  the  college- 
campus  audience  been  in- 
cluded: 33  percent 


The  sheriH  (Michael  Ontkean)  and  on  FBI  ogent  (Kyle  MacLochlan)  arrest  a  "Twin  Peaks"  punk 
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Number  of  years  until 

Nielsen  installs  electronic 

image-recognition  devices  in 

television  sets  to  measure 

viewing  without  depending 

on  the  active  response  of 

viewers:  3 


Highest-rated  series  ever: 
"Roots" 

Biggest  surge  ever  in  New 
Britain,  Connecticut,  water 

pressure:  during  second 

commercial  of  first  "Roots" 

episode 


Highest  rating  ever  for  a 

two-hour  documentary: 

Geraldo's  "Satanism," 

October  25,  1988,  special 

on  NBC 

Pounds  lost  for  every  ratings 
point  gained  on  Oprah  Win- 
frey's highest-rated  show 
(where  she  describes  her 
dieting  tips):  21.6 

Highest-rated  Geraldo 
show:  fight  bitvscin  Roy  In- 
nis  and  the  white-suprema- 
cist John  Mctzger 


small,  almost  touching  moment — late  at 
night,  in  the  hushed  intimacy  of  a  patrol 
car,  where  the  fed  accepts  the  sheriffs  of- 
fer of  a  sugared  doughnut. 

As  in  other  Lynch  projects,  the  only 
thing  played  straight — achingly  straight — 
is  the  love  story. 

The  bravura  ensemble  cast  that  Lynch 
and  Frost  assembled  for  "Twin  Peaks"  in- 
cludes several  more  or  less  married  cou- 
ples, some  truly  innocent  teenagers  and 
some  truly  rotten  ones,  the  local  real- 
estate  entrepreneur,  and  a  bunch  of  small- 
town characters  (like  the  Log  Woman — a 
lady  who,  carrying  a  hunk  of  tree,  some- 
times appears  in  crowd  scenes).  Michael 
Ontkean  plays  the  intrepid  sheriff  Harry 
S.  Truman;  Kyle  MacLachlan  is  the  visit- 
ing FBI  agent  (doing  something  warmly 
distinct  from  the  G-man-from-Mars  act  he 
first  trotted  out  in  The  Hidden);  and  Joan 
Chen  (of  The  Last  Empercn)  is  the  mill 
owner.  The  rest  o(  the  cast  runs  the  gamut 
from  Jack  (Eraserhead)  Nance,  as  an  aging 
mill  worker,  to  Peggy  ("Mod  Squad")  Lip- 
ton,  who  works  behind  the  counter  at  the 
local  diner. 

There  is  enough  intrigue  for  any  ten 
episodes  of  "Dallas."  ("We  can  get  it  for  a 
song,"  says  a  happy  schemer,  plotting  the 
leveraged  buy-out  of  the  mill.  E.xtending 
the  metaphor,  he  appends  his  estimate  of 
the  price:  "One  verse,  no  chorus.")  There 
is  enough  clandestine  romance  for  an  al- 
bum of  country-and-westem  songs.  And 
enough,  well,  weirdness  to  make  anybody 
happy.  In  short:  good,  clean  fun.  But  then 
there  is  this  teenage  girl,  dead,  brutally 
slain,  her  blue  waterlogged  body  washed 
ashore  before  the  first  commercial. 

Still  and  all,  what  makes  David  Lynch 
want  to  do  television?  And  perhaps  more 
to  the  point,  what  makes  network  televi- 
sion want  to  do  David  Lynch.' 

Strangely,  the  latter  question  is  a  bit 
easier  to  answer.  It  has  to  do  with  the  fact 
that  owing  to  the  allure  of  cable  and  cas- 
settes, the  hegemonic  grip  of  network  tele- 
vision has  been  loosened,  to  the  point 
where  each  year  the  nets'  share  of  viewers 
is  precipitously  lower  than  in  the  year  be- 
fore. Even  more  frightening,  from  the 
nets'  point  of  view,  the  viewers  who  stray 
from  the  fold  seem  never  to  come  back. 

Fear,  then,  may  be  "Twin  Peaks"  's  best 
friend,  because  while  the  networks,  in  re- 
sponse, often  retreat  into  sitcom  cotton- 
candy  land,  the  awesome  pressure  to  de- 
liver that  audience  sometimes  drives  them 
closer  to  edgeville.  Says  Frost,  "It's  amaz- 
ing that  no  one  thought  to  do  anything 
like  this  until  fairly  recently.  1  think  that 
now  the  networks  are  so  concerned  about 


Dead  girl  in  Saran  wrap  triggers  events. 

losing  their  audience  they're  willing  to 
take  these  kinds  of  risks.  I  don't  know  that 
we  would  have  been  able  to  sell  this  series 
three  or  four  years  ago. " 

Conversely,  TV's  very  blandness  makes 
it  an  ideal  agar  for  someone  who  wants  to 
grow  something  different.  And  if,  for  Da- 
vid Lynch,  there  is  terror  in  sunlight, 
warmth  in  the  darkness,  and  unspeakable 
muck  just  the  other  side  of  the  white  pick- 
et fence,  what  better  medium  than  plain- 
vanilla  TV?  (Parenthetically,  let  me  make 
it  clear  that  by  "TV"  I  mean  real  televi- 
sion, not  the  sludge — equal  parts  Mobil 
Oil,  Laura  Ashley,  and  Pachelbel — that 
drips  down  from  PBS. ) 

Television  is,  almost  by  definition,  a  vi- 
sual medium,  but  by  and  large,  it  is  not. 
To  oversimplify  greatly,  the  visual  lan- 
guage of  episodic  TV  is,  for  the  most  part, 
minimalist  cliche:  establishing  shot  of  the 
building;  shot  of  two  people  in  a  room, 
one  behind  a  desk,  one  in  front  of  it;  over- 
the-shoulder  back-and-forth  as  they  speak. 
Cut  to  exterior  of  a  car  careening  around  a 
comer;  close-up  of  the  wheel  with  an  am- 
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plified  screech.  Zoom  in  on  something, 
anything,  for  the  "button"  that  precedes 
the  commercial  break. 

All  this  was  supposed  to  have  changed 
with  "Miami  Vice."  With  it  came  night 
exteriors,  came  slick  wet  streets,  came  the 
violation — at  first  heady,  liberating — of 
television's  naturalistic  conventions.  As 
the  "Vice"  director  of  photography  Oliver 
Wood  explains,  "If  we  want  the  sky  at 
night  to  be  purple,  or  green,  we  can  do 
that."  And  soon,  show  after  show — from 
"Crime  Story"  to  "Beauty  and  the 
Beast" — found  a  way  to  achieve  a  visual 
"look"  on  a  one-week  shooting  schedule. 
It  was  as  if  writers  of  potboilers  had,  sud- 
denly, discovered  the  adverb. 

But  despite  what  Michael  Mann  has  re- 
ferred to  as  "the  deepening  of  the  chro- 
ma," the  basic  grammar  of  television  re- 
mained the  same.  And  now,  David 
Lynch,  in  his  ordinary-Dave  kind  of  way, 
wants  to  do  something  a  little  different. 

Says  Lynch,  "This  business  of  breaking 
it  all  up  into  eight  acts,  well,  it  seemed  to 
fall  into  place.  Now,  I  don't  know  what 
the  commercials  are  going  to  actually  do; 
I've  never  plugged  something  in  those 
holes;  that  was  different,  that  would  be  in- 
tense. But  there's  nothing  we  can  do 
about  it  anyway.  What  you're  really  mak- 
ing is  eight  little  movies.  And,  ahh,  like  1 
say,  I  think  it's  going  to  work." 

Lynch's  "eight  little  movies"  do  not 
have  buttons.  Some  q{  them  end,  omi- 
nously, with  a  long  fade  to  black.  Some- 
times there  is  a  shot  of  a  traffic  light, 
changing  colors,  that  is  used  for  punctua- 
tion. Sometimes  the  lighting  works,  in 
classic  cinema  bellissima  ways,  to  augment 
the  mood;  other  times  the  cinematogra- 


Lynch  shows  the 
unspeakable  muck 
behind  the 
white  picket  fence. 


phy — in  Lynch's  the-brighter-it-gets-the- 
darker-you-feel  kind  of  way — works 
against  it.  And  you  become  aware  of  what 
you  have  been  missing  in  television:  a 
sense  that  the  camera  is  sometimes  more 
than  a  machine  for  photographing  the 
faces  that  mouth  the  dialogue. 

The  reason  television  generates  so 
much  revenue  is  that  it  delivers  up  an  au- 
dience to  its  advertisers.  And  the  advertis- 
ers, in  return,  want  consistency.  Perhaps 
above  all,  they  seem  not  to  want  huge 
fluctuations  in  tone.  (If  you  are  watching 
television  and  you  have  to  stop  and  think, 
"How  am  I  to  take  this?,"  then  you  might 
apply  the  same  question  to  the  adjacent 
commercial. )  The  stupefaction  of  the 
viewer,  whether  through  predictable  trash 
or  predictable  high  culture,  through  sit- 
com laugh  tracks  or  Lettermanesque  irony, 
is  at  the  core  of  numbing  the  audience — 
numbing  them,  I  think,  into  the  passive 
acceptance  of  the  sales  pitch  with  which 
the  dramatic  continuum  is  interlarded. 

"Twin  Peaks,"  though,  does  not  signal 
its  punches;  you  are  not  told  whether  you 
should  laugh  or  cry,  be  frightened  or  reas- 
sured. There  are  corpses,  but  it  is  not  a 
melodrama;  there  is  a  pair  of  mismatched 
cops,  but  it  is  not  a  buddy  series;  there  are 


moments  of  excniciaring  humor,  but  it  is 
not,  by  any  means,  ;^  comedy.  As  the  cor- 
oner says  to  the  policeman,  "1  have  to 
apologize  again  for  the  fluorescent  lights." 

Says  Frost,  "The  show  has  an  awareness 
of  itself  as  being  unusual  withc)ut  being 
self-conscious."  He  adds,  "It's  very  con- 
ventional in  terms  of  the  stor\-telling.  and 
it's  a  very  straightforward  stor>-.  But  we 
just  wanted  to  play  and  have  fun  with  the 
figures  along  the  way,  turn  some  of  them 
on  their  ear." 

Lynch  and  Frost  are  aided  in  their  un- 
balancing act  by  Angelo  Badalamenti's 
score.  Cheesily  romantic,  redolent  of 
Rota,  it  is  easily  the  most  striking  musical 
work  on  episodic  television  since  "Mis- 
sion: Impossible."  A  far  cry  from  the  usual 
John  Williams/Bruce  Broughton  p)omp,  or 
the  Jan  Hammeresque  synth  ncxxiling  that 
passes  for  rock,  or  the  "hip"  use  ot  predict- 
able oldies,  Badalamenti's  music  does  not 
ride  roughshod.  It  does  not  tell  you  how  to 
feel.  Like  the  expertly  recorded  and 
mixed-effects  track,  the  score  is  used  to  let 
you  know  that  there  are  more  ways  of  see- 
ing, ways  of  feeling,  than  we  are  used  to 
being  permitted. 

This  means  that  you  have  to  pay  atten- 
tion, because  the  music  may  be  cuing  you 
in  one  way,  the  writing  in  another,  the 
acting — by  a  uniformly  excellent  ensemble 
cast — in  still  another.  Lynch  and  Frost's 
skill  ensures  that  the  tone  here  is  never 
wobbly;  merely  controlled  on  several,  si- 
multaneous registers.  It  is  more  than  TV 
usually  attempts,  far  more  than  TV  usually 
succeeds  at. 

Lynch  and  Frost — who  have  previously 
collaborated  on  a  hilarious  hlmscript,  Otu.' 
Saliva  Bubble,  and  who  attempted,  some 
years  back,  a  TV  pitch  aKnit  a  Icvsr  race 
called  "The  Lemurians" — have  crafted  a 
series  of  strange,  beautiful  moments.  A 
man  in  a  lumber  mill  Kxiks  around  and 
says,  simply,  "Two-by-tours,  tour-bv- 
eights."  The  FBI  agent  says  to  the  cop, 
"Let  me  stop  you  in  the  hallway,"  as  he 
stops  him  in  the  hallway.  There  is  a  cc^n- 
versation  abc^ut  a  coroner's  report  inter- 
laced with  another  conversation  aKmt 
Douglas  hrs.  Someone  rai.sos  a  tl.isk  to  her 
lips  well  before  noon,  explaining,  "It's 
happy  hour  in  France."  That  is  about  as 
far  from  Twin  Peaks  as  anyone  could  pos- 
sibly imagine. 

The  other  convention  that  dominates 


The  coproducers  David  Lynch  (leh)  and  Mark  Frost  on  their  set  of  Everytown,  U.S.A. 
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Highest-rated  Morton  Dow- 
ney show:  fight  between 
Roy  Innis  and  the  Reverend 
Al  Sharpton 

Number  of  murders  the  av- 
erage child  has  seen  on  tele- 
vision by  the  age  of  sixteen: 

18,000 

Number  of  commercials 
American  children  see  by 
age  eighteen:  350,000; 
Saturday-morning  cartoons 
that  are  based  on  toy  prod- 
ucts: 1983,  14;  1986,  70; 
1988, 6 

Most  popular  Saturday- 
morning  cartoon:  "Bugs 
Bunny  &  Tweety" 

Only  activity  that  American 

children  have  spent  more 

time  at  than  watching  TV 

by  the  end  of  high  school: 

sleeping 

PBS  makes  only  one-sixth  as 
much  new  children's  pro- 
gramming as  the  BBC 

The  show  most  watched  by 
twelve-  to  seventeen-year- 
olds:  "Roseanne" 


Number  of  fugitives  caught 

from  tips  to  "America's 

Most  Wanted":  52 

Longest-running  crime  show 

on  TV:  "Perry  Mason"; 

1957-66 

Number  of  crime  shows  cur- 
rently on  air:  48 


television  is,  of  course,  narrative.  Again 
to  oversimplify:  until  recently,  daytime,  as 
in  soaps,  was  continuous;  nighttime,  as  in 
episodic,  was  discrete.  The  world  of  day- 
time ran  five  days  a  week,  fifty-two  weeks 
a  year,  without  reruns — a  grand  and  com- 
forting simulacrum  of  continuity.  In  the 
nighttime,  continuing  characters  were 
placed  in  a  different  story,  week  after  week 
after  week  (barring  the  occasional  two- 
parter),  each  forty-seven-minute  episode 
charged  with  creating  its  own  tensions,  its 
own  closure. 

That  changed  with  "Hill  Street  Blues," 
in  which  stories  were  allowed  to  overlap, 
to  continue,  to  meander  through  several 
episodes,  with  an  "A,"  "B,"  and  "C"  plot. 
The  conventions  were  up  for  grabs. 

Says  Frost,  "The  idea  in  any  series  is  to 
create  engines  for  stories  so  that  you  can 
pump  those  stories  out.  For  'Twin  Peaks,' 
we've  talked  about  possibly  carrying  one 
story  all  the  way  through  the  season,  at  a 
background  level,  and  then  doing  two- 
parters,  four-parters,  six-parters,  so  that 
they're  in  effect  kind  of  little  miniseries. 
And  of  course  modular  stories  inside  each 
episode.  It's  an  interesting  kind  of  balanc- 
ing act." 

Lynch  agrees.  "Both  film  and  television 
are  really  kind  of  interesting,"  he  says. 
"And  in  television,  two  things  are  hap- 
pening: they're  trying  to  get  viewers  to 
watch  network  TV,  and  at  the  same  time  I 
read  about  viewers  up  in  arms  about  vio- 
lence and  different  things.  So  the  network 
people  are  caught  between  a  rock  and  a 
hard  place.  Personally,  though,  1  love  the 
idea  of  a  continuing  story,  and  you  can't 
do  that  in  a  movie,  it's  true.  Television  is 
perfect  for  that.  You  can  create  characters 


where  people  really  want  to  go  and  see 
what  they're  going  to  do.  And  that's  a  fan- 
tastic thing.  And  'Twin  Peaks'  has  got  lots 
and  lots  of  this  kind  of  thing. " 

Finally,  though,  what  attracts  a  David 
Lynch  to  television  may  be  something  less 
theoretically  complex,  because,  as  has  of- 
ten been  observed,  most  recently  by  the 
veteran  L.A.  watcher  Joan  Didion,  if  the 
locus  of  prestige  in  Hollywood  is  the  film 
industry,  the  cash  nexus  is  in  television. 
Executive  story  editors  on  nighttime  series 
can  make  half  a  million  a  year,  and  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  TV  moguls  with 
incomes  in  the  seven-figure  range. 

Frost  speaks  of  being  able  to  create  "a 
solid  business  opportunity"  for  themselves 
as  well.  "Television  is  commerce  and  en- 
tertainment, and  I  think  we're  going  to  be 
able  to  make  both  sides  work  for  us. " 

Speaking  recently  with  a  friend,  1 
talked  about  the  fact  that,  relative  to  tele- 
vision, film  writers,  directors,  and  produc- 
ers are  impoverished.  "Ray  Stark  can 
make  jnovies  from  here  till  doomsday,"  I 
pontificated,  "but  he'll  never  be  as  rich  as 
Aaron  Spelling." 

"Yeah,"  replied  the  friend.  "But  at  least 
Stark's  got  his  integrity." 

For  Lynch,  though,  the  most  compel- 
ling reason  to  do  television  may  be  the 
simplest:  the  pleasure  principle.  "The 
show,"  Lynch  says,  "could  be  such  a  fan- 
tastic mood  for  viewers  to  fall  into,  week 
after  week." 

He  adds,  "If  it  were  me,  1  would  like  to 
go  there."  D 

Howard  Rodman  has  written  widely  on 
television  and  film.  His  novel  Destiny 
Express  is  forthcoming  from  Atheneum. 


Among  the  high-school  trophies,  the  dead  homecoming  queen— as  innocent  as  the  town  thinks? 
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Can  CBS  Come  Back? 


BY  MARK  CHRISTENSEN 


Seeming  not  to  have  a  care  in  the  world,  CBS's  owner,  Larry  Tisch,  is  all  corporate  bonhomie  as  he  chats  up  local  managers  at  the  annual  affiliates  convention. 


Despite  doormen  who — in  their  fluted 
orange  Uveries  and  regal  hats — look  either 
snatched  straight  from  Hollywood's  Eliza- 
bethan era  or  simply  borrowed  from  the 
front  of  a  bottle  of  Beefeater's  gin,  the  at- 
mosphere at  the  Century  Plaza  hotel  in 
Century  City,  Los  Angeles,  is,  pretty 
much,  dyed-in-the-wool  middle  Ameri- 
can. The  men  and  few  women  clotted 
around  the  spacious  bar  in  their  conserva- 
tive suits  are  middle-aged,  white,  unad- 
orned by  big  jewelry  or  tans,  but  clearly 
well  landed  nevertheless:  very  nice  shoes; 
jackets  tailored  to  a  millimeter.  They 
could  be  rich  cops  or  populist  senators. 

In  fact  they  are,  mostly,  the  Republican 
wing  of  Hollywood's  panic  elite — the 
owners,  general  managers,  and  program 
directors  of  CBS's  217  local  affiliates — 
about  600  in  all,  gathered  from  across  the 
country  to  hear  and  see  what  ammunition 
the  CBS  chiefs  have  in  store  for  them  this 
fall.  Traditionally  these  network-affiliate 


meetings  are  casseroles  of  cardboard  good 
cheer,  corporate  bonhomie  by  the  cocktail 
glass,  and  lots  of  everybody-in-the-au- 
dience-with-eight-fingers-crossed  staring 
at  a  slate  of  fresh  shows  that  will  deter- 
mine the  network's  fate  for  the  year. 

This  year,  however,  much  more  is  at 
stake:  CBS  was,  in  network-executive-ese, 
"in  the  toilet."  Last  year  it  placed  last  in 
the  ratings  race  for  the  first  time  in  its  his- 
tory, and  some  affiliates  were  so  angry  that 
they  were  talking  about  defecting  to  ABC, 
NBC,  or.  Lord  forbid,  Fox.  This  at  a  time 
when  cable  has  been  generating  original 
programming  that  is  aggressive,  challeng- 
ing, often  abrasive,  and,  on  occasion, 
even  refreshingly  obscene.  In  the  words  of 
Wally  Jorgenson,  former  chairman  of  the 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters,  free 
and  pay  television  are  "fighting  over  ever 
shrinking  pieces  of  an  ever  growing  pie." 

Clearly,  battle  lines  are  being  drawn, 
and  the  name  of  the  game  tor  C'BS  is  to 
convince  the  people  here  that  it  will  give 
them  the  firepower  they  need  tor  the  inev- 
itable clash  of  the  new  season.  On  the  face 
of  it,  this  will  not  be  a  particularly  compli- 


cated knife  tight,  tor  network  television 
works  relatively  A  to  B.  Each  nerwt)rk  un- 
derwrites the  production  of  about  nmerv 
hours  of  programming  a  week  and  pays  its 
nationwide  affiliates  about  a  million  dol- 
lars a  year  to  air  them.  In  return,  the  net- 
works receive  billions  ot  dollars  in  ad\er- 
tising  revenues.  There  is  only  one  compli- 
cation to  this  equation,  but  it  is  a  big  one. 
The  afhliates  also  receive  ad  revenue  from 
network  programming.  And  what  they 
can  charge  for  it  depends  on  how  well 
these  shows  do  in  the  Nielsen  ratinL's- 
When  the  shows  are  doing  poorly,  .ill  hell 
can  break  loose,  even  among  iron-jointed 
men  in  Paul  Stuart  suits. 

You  would  not  have  to  be  Edward  R. 
Murrow  to  see,  in  an  instant,  that  CBS 
has  pulled  out  every  stop  to  impress  the  af- 
filiates, having  lined  up  the  top  stars  ot 
their  new  prime-time  series  ro  mingle 
here,  press  hands,  and  be  admired.  Dan 
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Crime  shows  offered  for 

broadcast  in  198*?: 
"Crimewatch  Tonight" 

"Crime  Diaries" 

"Crimestoppers  800" 

"Cop  Talk:  Behind  the 

Shield" 

"The  Investigators" 

"Reward" 
"Missing  Reward" 
"Trial  bv  Jurv" 
"Tabloid" 
"Crimes  of  the  Centurv" 
"Manhunt" 
"America's  Search  for  Miss- 
ing Children" 
"Has  Anvbodv  Seen  Mv 

Child:" 

"National  Lost  and  Found" 

Words  of  Steve  Allen,  host 
of  the  first  "Tonight"  show, 

on  September  27,  1954: 

"We  esp>eciallv  selected  this 

theater  because  it  sleeps,  I 

think,  about  800  people. 

.  .  .  This  is  kind  of  a  mild, 

little  show.  Monotonv  is 
more  the  idea.  1  want  to  give 
you  the  bad  news  first.  This 

program  is  going  to  go  on 
forever" 


Number  ot  people  who  fall 

asleep  to  Johnny  Carson 

every  night:  ::::: 

Reason  Jack  Paar  gave  for 

leaving  the  "Tonight" 

show:  "There's  nobody  left 

to  talk  to" 

Average  number  of  words 

per  show  uttered  bv  Ed 

McMahon:  78 


Rather  is  back  from  Beijing,  where  he  has 
scored  a  joumalisric  coup  bv  having  the 
foresight  to  be  on  hand  when  Tiananmen 
Square  tirst  started  going  to  hell  in  a  hand- 
basket.  CBS  is  eager  to  advertise  this 
audience-widening  success  hereabouts. 
The  reason  is  that  the  network-aftihate 
bond  works  oft  numbers:  the  loss  ot  a  sin- 
gle ratings  point  tor  a  season  can  cost  this 
fraternity-  $150  million.  .A.nd  CBS  was  a 
full  three  points  in  the  hole. 

That  is  a  cataclysmic  tall  for  a  corpora- 
tion that  ruled  the  airwaves  from  the  time 
it  became  a  majot  T\'  nerwork  until  "Cos- 
by." The  advent  of  the  NBC  blockbuster 
coincided  roughly  with  the  retirement  oi 
CBS's  great  and  kinglv  helmsman  William 
Palev.  Now,  there  is  a  new  owner,  the  ho- 
tel-chain oligarch  Laurence  Tisch,  who 
has  not  exactly  hit  the  ground  running. 

But  all  this  is  changing,  promises  Tony 
Malara,  the  president  ot  affiliate  relations. 
It  is  early  on  the  first  morning  of  the  con- 
vention, and  he  is  addtessing  a  vast  hall 
packed  with  expectant  managers.  Eager  to 
put  a  good  face  on  things,  Tony  dismisses 
the  ptevious  season  as  "a  vear  ot  transi- 
tion" before  promising  an  imminent 
"turnaround."  "We  want  you  to  know," 
Malara  announces,  "we've  got  some  guts." 

Good.  Guts. 

In  a  brief  bow  to  realism,  he  acknowl- 
edges that  the  CBS  ptogrammer  Kim  Le- 
Masters  was  like  "Horatio  at  the  bridge." 
Enter  LeMasters,  a  tall,  handsome  execu- 
tive, who  cuts  to  the  chase.  The  core  ot 


CBS's  new  programming  strategy-  will  be 
this:  to  attract  "stars"  to  the  network  and 
to  produce  "family"  entertainment.  Ttum- 
peting  CBS's  jump  out  of  last  place  in  the 
Mav  sweeps,  he  declares.  "We  did  not 
stumble  our  way  to  second  place;  we  paved 
it."  Some  in  the  audience  do  not  seem  to 
know  whether  this  is  a  boast  or  a  joke. 

But  LeMasters  does  not  miss  a  stroke. 
Quicklv  he  introduces  what  CBS  hopes 
will  be  us  tirst  teal  comedv  hit  in  eons,  a 
"powerful  new  weap*.in,"  in  LeMasters's 
words.  (The  world  of  the  network  pro- 
grammer seems  to  be  that  ot  endless  Ar- 
mageddon; it  is  "kick  butt"  this  and  "at- 
tack" that  for  two  whole  days. )  "Major 
Dad"  is  a  classic  T\'  sitcom  in  which  "the 
whole  family  gets  together  to  sctew  gruff 
old  Dad."  "Dad"  is  Gerald  McRanev.  a 
Marine  Corps  officer  who  marries  a  "liber- 
al" newspaper  repv^rter  and  becomes  an  in- 
stant father  to  her  thtee  daughters.  While 
"Major  Dad"  is  aK'tut  as  daring  as  the 
phone  book,  it  is  tunnv:  well  written,  well 
cast,  tunnv. 

What  more  could  vou  ask?  Sadlv,  in 
this  case,  an  additional  seven  hours  ot 
strong  new  programming.  The  next  come- 
dv on  line  is  innovative;  the  problem  is 
that  it  is  not  a  bundle  ot  laughs.  "The 
People  Next  Door"  stars  Jett  (Beetl^/ujce) 
Jones  as  a  cartcx>nist  whose  fantasies  come 
to  lite.  It  is  a  nice  idea,  but  the  punch 
lines  just  are  not  there.  .And  after  that,  it 
is  basicallv  into  the  bellv  ot  the  beast. 
Clips  are  shown  from  a  new  Richard 


If  he  can  keep  the  affiliates  laughing,  CBS's  President  Howard  Stringer  (left)  will  be  happy. 
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Jon  Cryer  in  "The  Famous  Teddy  Z" — probably 
the  best  new  show  on  any  network  this  fall. 

Chamherlain  drama,  "Island  Son,"  which 
appears  to  be  more  on  the  order  of  "Dr. 
Kildare  Goes  to  Hawaii." 

You  can  almost  hear  the  pitch  meeting 
for  the  next  new  show.  The  producers 
come  to  LeMasters's  office  and  say, 
"  'Peaceable  Kingdom,'  bubeleh.  Lindsay 
Wagner  plays  a  single-mother  vegetarian 
at  a  big  city  zoo.  It'll  be  great.  We'll  have 
career,  family,  cute  animals,  a  madcap 
household;  we'll  hire  the  'Dukes  of  Haz- 
zard'  guy,  TomWopat,  to  deliver  his  chest 
and  plot  points;  people  will  say  things  like 
'One  man's  feelings  are  nothing  compared 
with  the  threat  of  an  entire  species's  ex- 
tinction.' Then  we'll  have  it  all — tots, 
pets,  and  vets." 

After  watching  a  few  of  these  new 
shows  you  realize  that  you  have  seen  it  all 
before.  Not  only  that;  you've  seen  it  all 
before  in  the  same  way:  TV  from  the  blis- 
ter pack.  It  is  almost  as  if  the  ghost  of 
Freddy  Silverman,  the  greatest  program- 
mer of  all  time,  were  in  charge;  but  no, 
Freddy  has  been  gone  for  years  now,  it 
could  not  .  .  . 

But  wait.  There  he  is.  Live.  Onstage.  It 
has  to  be  Freddy  because  they  are  saying  it 
is  Freddy.  And  it  is  the  real  article:  the 
same  penguin  profile,  though  slimmed 
down  considerably;  the  same  sleepy,  beady 
eyes.  Here  was  the  man  who,  at  one  time 
or  another,  headed  up  all  three  networks, 
the  genius  programmer  who  long  before  he 
was  forty  was  known  as  "the  man  with  the 
golden  gut."  Freddy  invented  "jiggle  TV" 
through  his  sponsorship  of  "Three's  Com- 
pany" and  "Charlie's  Angels."  And 


though  he  championed  such  series  as 
"M '  A '  S '  H"  and  "The  Mary  Tyler  Moore 
Show,"  he  never  made  any  secret  of  his 
basic  propelling  premise:  Give  the  people 
what  they  want. 

And  here  in  Century  City,  Fred  Sil- 
verman is  what  the  people  want,  for  these 
men,  most  in  their  fifties,  remember  that 
Fred  did  quite  well  by  CBS,  putting  on 
shows  very  much  like  the  ones  they  are 
seeing  now.  What  Fred  Silverman  repre- 
sents is  good,  solid,  buck-ninety-nine 
ground  round — meat  America  buys  by  the 
truckload. 

And  that  is  what  this  convention  is  re- 
ally all  about:  the  ghost  of  Fred  Silverman 
leading  the  march  back  to  the  hoped-for 
safety  of  the  more  comfortable  past.  But 
the  best  is  yet  to  come. 

The  next  day  begins  very  much  in  the 
precarious  present,  with  Dan  Rather  and 
Connie  Chung  onstage  under  the  huge 
head  of  White  House  Chief  of  Staff  John 
Sununu,  projected  live  on-screen.  Rather, 
arguing  that  China  "teeters  on  the  brink 
of  civil  war,"  accuses  George  Bush  of  be- 
ing "timid"  in  his  handling  of  the  situa- 
tion. But  Sununu  is  not  having  any.  "You 
folks  had  that  same  take  on  George  Bush 
during  the  campaign,  before  the  NATO 
conference.  Your  clock  was  wrong  then; 
it's  wrong  now,"  he  declares,  his  jowls, 
ten  feet  tall,  quaking. 

Connie  Chung  counters  that  if  Patrick 
Henry  said  to  Bush,  "Give  me  liberty  or 
give  me  death,"  he  would  reply,  "Wait  a 
minute,  1  have  to  think  about  it."  Sununu 
demurs.  The  alarming,  actually  spooky 
subtext  is  that  here  you  have  the  top 
people  from  the  world's  preeminent  news 
organization  talking  with  the  top  adviser 
to  the  president  of  the  United  States 
about  the  fact  that  the  most  populous  na- 
tion on  Earth  is  at  the  edge  of  apocalypse, 
and  nobody,  not  Sununu,  not  Rather,  or 
anybody  else,  seems  to  have  the  foggiest 
notion  of  what  exactly — right  this  sec- 
ond— is  going  on. 

This  was  real  drama.  But  the  CBS  ring- 
masters treat  it  as  a  springboard  for  a 
speech  by  Howard  Stringer,  the  new  group 
president.  Stringer  is  a  curious  addition  to 
the  CBS  fold.  Bom  in  Wales,  a  onetime 
borderline  hippie,  he  made  his  bones  as  a 
first-class  producer  of  network  news.  Tall, 
open-faced,  approachable,  he  compares 
his  network's  position  to  that  of  a  mythi- 
cal man  he  .sort  of  resembles:  "We're  .  .  . 
like  Gulliver  lying  on  the  beach  and  wak- 
ing up  to  find  the  Lilliputians  tying  him 


Most  guest  appearances  on 

the  "Tonight"  show:  David 

Steinberg,  Tim  Conwav, 

Buddy  Hackett 

Most  popular  host  of  "Sat- 
urday Night  Live":  Steve 
Martin 

Host  of  the  only  "Saturday 

Night  Live"  show  that  was 

not  aired  live:  Richard  Prvor 

(nothing  scandalous 

happened) 


^'^%^} 


Guest  who  died  while  Dick 
Cavett  was  interviewing 

him:  J.  L  Rodale,  the  editor 
of  Prevention  magazine 

Current  highest-rated  talk 
show:  "Oprah"  (syndi- 
cated); "Tonight"  (net- 
work ) 

Cost  to  NBC  of  airing  one 

hour  of  the  Olympic  Games: 

$2.2  millicw 


'/"  ^A ;^ 


Cost  of  prtxlucing  a  typical 
half-hour  comedy: 

$500,000 

Percentage  of  the  networks' 
profits  that  arc  made  bv  day- 
time soaps  and  game  shows: 
75 

Average  loss  for  every  T\' 
half-hour  show  produced: 
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Yearly  profits  for  NBC  from 
"Cosby":  $75  million 

Amount  spent  on  television 

advertising  each  year:  $2 1 

billion 

Percentage  of  networks' 
budget  spent  on 
programming:  70 


Most  expensive  episode  of  a 

series:  "Moonlighting"  's 

"Taming  of  the  Shrew" — 

$3  million 

Amount  each  network 
spends  on  its  news  depart- 
ments: between  $250  mil- 
lion and  $350  million; 
amount  spent  on  its  enter- 
tainment department  in 
1988:  $875  million 

Amount  ABC  made  by  mov- 
ing "World  News  Tonight" 
from  7:00  to  6:30  and  re- 
placing it  with  "Jeopardy": 
about  $6  million 


Number  of  the  180  total 

hours  of  airtime  taken  up  by 

commercials  during  the 

summer  Olympics:  40 

Only  network  that  does  not 

have  a  prime-time  weekly 

news  magazine:  NBC 


The  convention  resembles  a  high-school  reunion — here  the  oldest  affiliate  enjoys  the  brass. 


down."  His  message  is  gun-in-the-tace  up- 
beat. "[Our]  entertainment  divi- 
sion ...  is  about  to  try  to  own  Holly- 
wood," he  asserts.  "The  stars  are  back  in 
our  firmament — Richard  Chamberlain, 
Lindsay  Wagner,  Tim  Reid,  William  Katt, 
Jeffrey  Jones,  Gerald  McRaney,  Jon 
Cryer."  Couple  these  with  the  regular 
CBS  stars  Angela  Lansbury,  Candice 
Bergen,  Bob  Newhart,  Pat  Sajak,  Annie 
Potts,  Larry  Hagman,  and  "Wiseguy"  's 
Ken  Wahl,  and  what  have  you  got?  About 
three  nights'  worth  of  Carson,  to  be  exact. 

This  does  not  seem  to  bother  the  new 
chiefs  of  CBS  promotion.  George 
Schweitzer,  a  thin,  bald  man  in  a  nice 
suit,  strides  onstage  with  another  guy,  who 
looks  like  Pat  Sajak's  younger  brother.  A 
big  hand.  The  affiliates  clearly  love  promo 
guys,  and  these  two — gee. 

The  screen  above  them  lights  up  with 
man-high  words:  ATTACK  PLAN.  And 
George  quickly  jumps  to  the  nub  of  it. 
The  "attack"  will  tly  under  the  "Get 
ready"  banner.  "Get  ready  for  the  nine- 
ties," Schweitzer  announces.  "The  nine- 
ties will  be  our  decade." 

If  CBS  programming  remains  a  wet 
noodle,  it  is  a  noodle  that  will  be  slammed 
against  the  wall  of  public  awareness  at  su- 
personic speed.  These  promo  guys  mean 
business.  They  have  recruited  ever\'body 
from  Joan  Rivers  to  Judge  Wapner  to  hype 
the  fall  lineup.  Schweitzer  describes  the 
CBS  promotion  operation  as  a  "perpetual- 
motion  machine"  geared  to  flashing  7,000 
network  promos  over  the  air  a  year. 

But  this  is  nothing  compared  to  what 
Schweitzer  goes  on  the  stump  for  next: 
CBS  will  join  with  K  mart  stores  to  .spon- 


sor the  biggest  joint-promotion  scheme  in 
history.  He  rips  oft  statistics:  the  promo 
will  bcsparked  off  by  massive  newspaper 
inserts  whose  total  circulation  will  he  five 
times  TV'  Guide's,  seventeen  times  Time 
magazine's,  twenty-four  times  People's,  and 
thirty-six  times  USA  Today's.  It  is  a  pro- 
motion that,  babies  and  geezers  possibly 
excepted,  is  designed  to  reach  everybody. 
Silhouettes  of  all  the  CBS  stars  will  hang 
in  all  2,200  K  mart  stores,  and,  Schweitzer 
promises  the  affiliates,  "every  TV  set  in 
the  K  mart  video  section  will  be  tuned  to 
your  station." 

The  previous  afternoon,  CBS  program- 
mers wound  up  their  presentation  with 
what  is  not  only  the  best  new  CBS  show 
but  probably  the  best  new  show  that  will 
appear  on  any  network  this  tall.  "The  Fa- 
mous Teddy  Z"  stars  the  brat-packer  Jon 
Cryer,  and  it  takes  place  in  a  Hollywood 
talent  agency  whose  denizens  "all  have 
ambitions  as  obvious  as  their  Armani 
suits. "  "Teddy  Z"  is  everything  the  rest  of 
the  CBS  lineup  is  not:  aggressive,  fresh, 
abrasive.  It  is  a  hilarious  send-up  ot  show- 
business  hype  and  the  people  who  peddle 
it.  And,  watching  good  old  George 
Schweitzer  blowing  them  away  up  there 
on  the  CBS  stage,  one  wonders  if  "Teddy 
Z"  's  producer  missed  a  good  bet.  He  could 
have  at  least  given  George  a  walk-on. 

Overall,  critical  reception  for  the  net- 
works' fall  slates  has  been  tepid.  The  in- 
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fluential  advertising  firm  of  Foote,  Cone 
&.  BeldingATelecom  assessed  the  new  sea- 
son as  "the  dreariest  development  crop  in 
recent  memory."  Network  efforts  at  pro- 
motion were  dismissed  as  "jazzy  mouth- 
ing," and,  they  concluded,  "this  year's 
class  of  network  programmers  came  up 
with  essentially  the  same  mind-numhing 
sitcom  premises  with  different  titles  and 
players.  Several  series  conjured  up  vivid 


Affiliates  and  execs — eyes  on  the  bottom  line. 

images  of  past  failures." 

As  for  the  affiliates,  however,  the  con- 
vention concluded  with  a  collective  sigh 
of  relief.  If  CBS's  owner,  Laurence  Tisch, 
had  turned  the  Tiffany  network  into  the  K 
mart  network,  well,  so  much  the  hetter, 


for  in  network  television  big  is  good. 
Mass-market  realities  demand  mass-mar- 
ket strategies,  "K  mart  equals  CBS"  jokes 
(Crowded  But  Seedy)  notwithstanding. 

The  former  chairman  of  the  CBS  affil- 
iates Joe  Carriere,  a  man  who  played  line- 
hacker  in  college  and  looks  it,  put  it  this 
way:  "If  they  can  pull  a  hit  or  two  out  of 
this  thing  they'll  he  looking  good.  'Major 
Dad,'  'Teddy  Z' — both  those  shows  could 
take  off. "  Does  it  bother  him  that  CBS  is 
replacing  a  third  of  its  schedule?  "It  would 
bother  me  if  they  didn't.  You  got  six  leaky 
faucets  and  you  only  fix  four,  you  still  got 
a  hell  of  a  big  water  bill."  Another  affiliate 
general  manager  offered  this  assessment  to 
Neu'sday:  "In  the  end,  the  networks  may 
keep  the  advertisers  and  the  religious  con- 
servatives off  their  backs,  but  they  may 
lose  the  viewers." 

Or  maybe  not. 

CBS's  strategy  harks  back  to  the  pro- 
gramming guru  Paul  Klein's  theor>'  of 
"least  objectionable  programming" — the 
idea  that  people  do  not  watch  shows  so 
much  as  they  watch  television.  And  they 
will  continue  to  watch  anything  that  does 
not  really  annoy  them  without  changing 
the  channel.  Besides,  network  program- 
mers have  been  marrying  their  cousins  for 
so  long  that  the  notion  of  new  blood  in 
prime  time  may  no  longer  be  an  issue. 

CBS  may  be  able  to  hustle  its  fraidy-cat 
programming  through  K  mart.  It  will  not 
be  enough  to  catch  the  network  leader, 
NBC,  and  it  will  not  keep  the  aggressive, 
quality-cable  monsters  like  HBO  and 
Showtime  forever  away  from  its  door;  but, 
who  knows,  knock  on  Formica,  for  the 
time  being  it  just  may  work.  D 

Mark  Christensen,  ivho  urhcs  often 
about  TV,  is  coauthor  of  The  Sweeps: 
Behind  the  Scenes  in  Network  TV. 


David  Frost's  reported  sev- 
erance pay  for  leaving  "In- 
side Edition"  after  only  six 
weeks:  $4.3  million 


The  Cult  Hit:  "Wiseguy" 


BY  LLOYD  ROSE 

Toward  the  end  of  the  five-hour  Seventh 
Avenue  "arc"  on  "Wiseguy"  this  season, 
David  Sternberg,  the  devoted  son  whose 
efforts  to  save  his  father's  garment  business 
from  a  gangster's  takeover  had  set  the  plot 
in  motion,  took  a  hollow-point  bullet  in 
the  head.  It  hit  him  below  the  right  eye 
and  knocked  him  into  the  air  and  sideways 
and  he  landed  on  his  back  and  a  friend  of 
mine  gave  up  watching  the  show.  The 
death  upset  him  too  much.  At  its  best, 
"Wiseguy"  headily  combines  this  bloody 


power  and  queerly  moral  weight.  Its  vio- 
lence matters. 

"Wiseguy"  's  setup  is  pretty  much  for- 
mula crime  drama — a  genre  that  seems  to 
be  television's  perennial  obsession.  Its 
hero,  Vinnie  Terranova  (Ken  Wahl),  is 
an  OCB  (Organized  Crime  Bureau)  under- 
cover cop  who  regularly  poses  as  a  hood  to 
infiltrate  various  criminal  organizations. 
But  the  writers  and  actors  play  around 
wildly  within  the  traditional  cop-show 
format,  breaking  into  the  forbidden  tombs 


Fraction  of  American  televi- 
sion sets  tuned  in  to  news 

within  one  hour  of  Lee  Har- 
vey Oswald's  being  shot:  +5 

Longest  tenure  of  network 

anchorman:  Walter  Cron- 

kite's  19  years 

First  live  coverage  of  a  major 

news  event:  the  "Creepie 

Peepie,"  the  first  minicam, 

covered  JFK's  campaign  in 

1960 

First  network  TV  news 

show  to  use  filmed  ftxitage: 

"The  Camel  News  Caravan" 

Number  of  hours  of  video- 
tape that  equal  a  twelve- 
minute  interview  on  a  tvpical 
"West  Fifty-seventh 
Street"  show:  5 


Only  station  to  Kuor  the 
ChtillenRt'r  disastir  live: 

CNN 
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in  their  pyramids  of  Bet:  and  letting  their 
fantasies  fly  shrieking  out.  "Wiseguy" 
owes  its  cult  status  to  its  tlamhoyant 
weirdness — typihed,  in  the  explosive  first 
season,  by  the  gangster  Sonny  Steelgrave, 
who  comes  to  love  Vinnie  as  a  brother  and 
kills  himself  when  Vinnie  betrays  him, 
and  the  incestuous  Mel  and  Susan  Profitt 
(Kevin  Spacey  and  Joan  Severance),  sib- 
ling arms  dealers,  geniuses,  and  psychos. 
This  season  has  featured  white  suprema- 
cists; Eli  and  David  Sternberg  (Jerry  Lewis 
and  Ron  Silver),  a  father  and  son  out  of 
Arthur  Miller;  and  a  seven-week  arc  (seg- 
ment) set  in  the  music  industr>'  and  star- 
ring Tim  Curry,  smiling  slowly  to  show  his 
long,  wolfish  teeth,  as  Sir  Winston  New- 
quay, rock  mogul  and  nasty  bit  of  work. 

The  usual  TV  cop  outmans  his  compe- 
tition: he  is  as  "bad"  as  the  bad  guys,  but 
he  is  on  the  "right"  side.  "Wiseguy" 
upends  this  cliche  by  making  Vinnie, 
among  the  grotesques  he  encounters, 
something  of  a  baffled  innocent — and  in 
Wahl's  performance,  this  innocence  is  the 
source  of  Vinnie's  toughness:  it  keeps  him 
skeptical  and  safe.  When  a  man  at  a  din- 
ner party  is  garroted  in  tront  ot  him,  he 
may  not  lose  his  cool  but,  unlike  the  calm- 
ly, nodding  gangsters  around  him,  he  is  ap- 
palled. This  lack  of  callousness — the  abili- 
ty still  to  respond  to  suffering — is  the 
proof  of  his  incorruptibility.  The  show's 
screws  tighten  when  Vinnie  finds  himself 
responding  to  the  suffering  of  the  people 
he  is  employed  to  destroy.  And  they  really 
twist  when  something  in  him  starts  to 
react  with  the  crazed  world  he  has  infil- 
trated and  he  begins  to  enjoy  his  work. 

Action-melodramas  like  cop  shows  run 
on  hypocrisy — they  crank  up  violent 
thrills  that  they  then  have  to  condemn 
sanctimoniously.  TV's  response  to  this 
trap  and  to  postfeminist  ideas  about  the 
"new"  man  has  been  to  turn  out  cops  who 
are  hard-but-feeling  guys.  This  sensitivity 
reached  a  refined,  soap-opera  high  with 
"Hill  Street  Blues"  and  a  joke  low  in 
"Miami  Vice,"  on  which  almost  every 
week,  as  the  film  critic  Hal  Hinson  once 
observed  of  the  show's  hero,  "a  little  piece 
of  Sonny  .  .  .  died." 

"Wiseguy"  can  get  soft  in  this  way.  In 
one  episode,  all  the  men  were  so  wet-eyed 
you  could  have  sworn  you  were  looking 
into  the  home  team's  dugout  right  after 
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rhey  bleu  tht  i>i^  ^ame.  Bur  nmrc  ufccn  it 
puts  a  grim  spin  on  the  hackneyed  suffer- 
ing. In  "Wiseguy,"  the  villains  and  he- 
rt>es — not  only  V'innie  hut  his  K)ss,  Frank 
McPike  (the  wonderfully  caustic  Jonathan 
Banks) — live  out  the  male-fantasy  action 
life  with  its  attendant  props  (guns,  cars, 
exotic  weapons,  strange  dnigs,  machis- 
mo), but  they  pay  for  it.  It  wrecks  their 
nerves  and  their  marriages;  it  messes  up 
their  minds;  it  occasionally  kills  them. 

What  keeps  "Wiseguy"  from  getting 
moist  and  moralistic  is  its  suggestion  that 
maybe  the  cost  is  worth  it.  The  show's 
most  successful  villains — the  Cagneyish 
street  urchin  Steelgrave  and  the  greedy, 
impulsive,  dependent  Mel  Profitt — were 
basically  amoral  children.  Bad  boys  who 
never  grew  up,  they  had  their  own,  per- 
verse innocence.  Vinnie,  who  began  by 
replacing  Sonny's  dead  brother,  ended  by, 
in  some  sense,  becoming  him.  This  sug- 
gests John  le  Carre's  novels,  but  where  le 
Carre's  heroes  hate  themselves  for  their 
brotherhood  with  their  enemies,  Vinnie's 
response  to  Sonny  was  more  ambivalent. 
"Wiseguy"  acknowledges  that  men  do  not 
become  cops  because  they  want  to  lead 
peaceful  lives  and  keep  their  hands  clc.in 
and  die  between  fresh  sheets  in  bed.  Son- 
ny is  everything  Vinnie  has  had  to  repress 
in  himself  to  lead  a  decent  lite,  but  he 
misses  what  Sonny  the  outlaw  represents 
and,  in  his  worst  moments,  teels  incom- 
plete without  it. 

The  Seventh  Avenue  arc  flipped  this 
ambivalence  over  and  played  its  other 
side.  Here,  it  is  the  gangster  Rick  Pin:olo 
(Stanley  Tucci,  whose  remote  eyes  suggest 
a  Mephistt)phelean  isolation),  who  needs 
his  old  schcH)lfellow,  the  loving  family 
man  David.  "Had  you  not  gone  limp  on 
me,"  he  murmurs  in  their  last,  three-in- 
the-moming  conversation,  "this  empire 
would  be  ours — not  mine."  l")avid,  whom 
Ron  Silver  plays  with  the  vitality  actors 
usually  reserve  for  villains,  is  too  sane  and 
good  for  this  temptation  to  mean  anything 
to  him.  But  his  sanity  and  goodness  do  not 
save  him.  Soon  he  is  lying  with  his  brains 
bk)wn  out,  and  Pin:olo,  staring  down  at 
his  body,  is  bewildered  and  in  pain:  things 
have  not  worked  out  the  way  he  planned. 

"Wiseguy"  is  the  creation  of  Stephen  J. 
Cannell,  dismissed  in  recent  years  as  the 
man  behind  "The  .A-Team,"  but  also,  it  is 
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Longest-running  nightly  TV 
"serial":  "Vietnam  War" 

Number  of  minutes  of  news 
broadcast  on  a  nightly  net- 
work news  show:  21.5 

Average  length  of  a  network 
news  story:  30  seconds 

Percentage  of  adults  who  say 

they  get  most  of  their  news 

from  TV:  67 

Percentage  who  think  TV 

news  is  the  most  credible 

medium:  49;  who  think 

newspapers  are:  26 

Political  party  that  is  most 

likely  to  think  there  is  a  bias 

against  them  in  television 

political  reporting: 

Democratic 

Number  of  countries  with 
television:  160 


Number  of  children  born 
every  dav:  250,000;  number 
of  TV  sets  made  every  day: 

250,000 

Number  of  television  sets  in 

1947:  170,000;  in  1948: 

250,000;  today: 

750  million-plus 

Number  of  American  com- 
panies that  still  make  TV':  1 
(Zenith) 

Number  of  foreign  televi- 
sion sets  imported  last  year 
into  the  United  States:  1 1.2 
million 


worth  roniemhering,  the  man  behind 
"The  Rockford  Files."  Cannell  exhibited  a 
certain  fondness  for  oddball  villains  in 
that  show  and,  happily,  has  ctinrinued  to 
indulge  himself  in  "Wiseguy,"  which 
made  its  reputation  on  the  antics  of  Steel- 
grave  and  Protitt  (whom  Ray  Sharkey  and 
Spacey,  respectively,  played  to  the  hilt). 
Though  Cannell  may  have  created  Protitt 
as  an  incestuous  drug  addict  convinced  his 
toes  were  psychic,  it  was  the  show's  super- 
vising producer,  David  J.  Burke,  who 
upped  the  weirdness  ante  by  having  him 
haul  out  a  bust  of  Malthus  and  start  spout- 
ing nutsy  economic  theory.  Mtire  than 
most  TV  shows,  "Wiseguy"  rises  and  falls 
by  its  writers,  and  the  quality  from  week  to 
week  is  uneven  (the  whole  record-industry 
arc  pretty  much  went  around  and  around 
with  the  needle  up).  But  whenever  Burke 
steps  in,  either  alone  or  with  a  partner  (he 
frequently  writes  with  his  fellow  supervis- 


Anchor  Watch 

BY  THOMAS  MOVING 

The  credibility  of  network  television,  we 
have  always  been  led  to  assume,  lies 
squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  the  gentlemen 
anchors  of  the  nightly  news.  Peter  Jen- 
nings, Tom  Brokaw,  and  Dan  Rather  are 
meant  to  symbolize  the  integrity  of  the 
corporations — ABC,  NBC,  and  CBS — 
that  they  work  tor.  In  a  world  ot  quavering 
values,  these  men  should  seem  like  Rocks 
of  Gibraltar  forever  holding  firm  against 
the  corrosion  of  standards. 

But  do  they?  Today's  anchors  appear  to 
be  actors  who  do  not  have  to  memorize 
scripts,  entertainers  who  use  all  their 
clever  wiles  to  seduce  the  viewer  into  not 
switching.  In  an  earlier  epoch,  Walter 
Cronkite,  David  Brinkley,  and  John 
Chancellor  gave  the  impression  that  they 
knew  what  they  were  talking  about,  be- 
cause they  behaved  on-screen  like  real 
people,  with  plenty  ot  quirks.  Their  popu- 
larity may  have  been  due,  tar  more  than 
anybody  figured  in  those  days,  to  the  solid 
respect  the  \iewer  had  tor  these  ob\iouslv 
human  and  capable  men. 

Today's  anchors  are  automatons,  who, 
but  tor  ver>'  slight  variations,  are  identical. 
And  viewers  have  lost  respect  for  them — 
and  the  networks — because  they  pertorm 
in  so  predictable  a  manner. 

Try  studying  Jennings,  Brokaw,  and 
Rather  with  the  sound  off  and  a  stopwatch 
in  hand.  1  did,  for  a  dozen  evenings,  and 
discovered  to  my  amusement  that,  no 


ing  producer  Stephen  Kronish),  the  show 
snaps  back  to  perverse,  passionate  lite,  tull 
of  Jacobean  excess  and  dark  wit.  "No  fun- 
ny business,  Roger,"  one  bad  guy  pleads  to 
am>ther.  "I  have  angina." 

Burke  wrote  Pinzolo  and  David  Stern- 
berg's last  meeting  as  well  as  Vinnie's  fi- 
nal, electrifying  tace-oft  with  Sonny.  Sui- 
cide, madness,  and  male  rape  make  their 
appearance  in  his  work,  along  with  weary 
men  who  need  friendship,  long  tor  their 
wives,  and  take  joy  in  their  children.  "You 
shcuild  have  held  your  own  infant  in  your 
arms.  Rick,"  David  tells  Pinzolo.  "You 
would  have  been  a  different  man."  Pinzolo 
smiles  tiredly  at  his  better  half:  "I  don't 
want  to  be  different."  "Wiseguy"  is  the 
male  psyche  at  war  with  itself  and  spilling 
hot  blood.  D 

Lloyd  Rose  is  a  free-lance  writer  living  in 
Washington,  D.C. 


matter  what  the  story  or  the  Teleprompter 
script,  each  anchor  acted  the  same,  night 
after  night. 

JENNINGS:  In  every  story  his  head 
nods,  tips  to  one  side;  his  eyes  blink;  head 
bobs  again;  he  looks  down;  his  head  moves 
right,  then  left  quickly.  Every  six  seconds 
Jennings  goes  through  the  sequence. 
When  he  shakes  his  shoulders,  the  inter- 
val is  eight  to  ten  seconds. 

You  can  be  sure  a  commercial  is  on  the 
way  when  Jennings  makes  a  furtive  look 
down,  abruptly  up,  and  then  out  to  the 
right  (obeisance  to  the  sacred  moment). 
Ten  minutes  into  the  program,  he  settles 
down,  and  the  movements  become  less 
mannered.  But  when  he  is  reporting  on  an 
amusing  item  his  head  bt)bs  more  vigor- 
ously, for  "energy."  Frequently  he  looks 
down  at  notes,  existent  iir  nonexistent.  In 
the  last  hve  to  three  minutes,  Jennings's 
chin  rises  dramatically.  A  series  ot  tierce 
winks  begins,  normally  seventeen  ever>' 
thirty  seconds.  At  the  end  he  always  looks 
out,  then  down. 

BROKAW:  He  is  introduced  with  a 
close-up,  dead  center.  We  see  that  his 
shoulders  are  set  at  an  angle,  but  his  head 
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Wynken,  BIynken,  and  Nod.  From  top:  Peter  Jennings,  Dan  Rather,  and  Tom  Brokaw,  the  millionaire  automatons  of  our  nightly  newscasts. 


remains  straight.  Precisely  two  minutes 
into  the  program,  Brokaw's  shoulders 
square  off.  When  he  is  interviewing,  his 
head  cocks  to  the  right  and  his  hands 
come  into  view,  often  shuffling  through 
papers.  Eight  minutes  into  the  program  (in 
seven  out  of  twelve  of  my  stopwatch  tests) 
Brokaw  shifts  uneasily  in  his  chair,  no 
matter  what  the  story  happens  to  he.  He 
almost  never  raises  his  eyebrows.  Winks 
increase  as  the  program  continues.  His 
face  becomes  animated  when  he  deals 


with  juicy,  human-interest  news.  He  al- 
most never  looks  down. 

Three  minutes  before  the  end  of  the 
broadcast  his  shoulders  move  back  to  the 
angled  position.  He  grows  serious,  almost 
somber.  Twenty  seconds  before  the  end  he 
bursts  into  a  smile. 

RATHER:  Compared  to  his  counter- 
parts, he  is  as  frozen  as  No  drama.  His 
great,  square  face  always  hlls  the  camera. 
His  mouth  gapes  about  a  quarter  open. 
The  left  eye  twitches  barely  perceptibly. 


The  left  eyebrow  lifts  every  eight  seconds. 
He  Icxiks  down  every  twelve  to  fourteen 
seconds.  He  delivers  a  "sweet"  smile  be- 
fore looking  oft  toward  a  reporter.  Five  to 
three  minutes  before  the  end  of  the  pro- 
gram, he  stiffens  and,  in  the  last  ten  sec- 
onds, breaks  into  a  painted  smile. 

Day  in,  day  out,  all  three  perform  their 
unreal  rituals  like  clockwi>rk.  Try  setting 
your  watch  by  watching  their  movement, 
if  you  don't  believe  me.  Then  you  won't 
believe  them. 


A  Yuk  a  Minute  (Count'Em-525,600aYear-Count'Em) 


BY  DIANA  LOEVY 

High  above  Sixth  Avenue  and  Forty-sec- 
ond Street,  in  the  postmodemish  head- 
quarters of  Home  Box  Office,  another 
planning  meeting  for  the  Comedy  Chan- 
nel is  in  progress. 

"Jonathan  has  this  great  idea,"  says  Ed- 
die Gorodetsky,  a  comedy  writer  and  a 
consultant  to  HBO.  The  topic  of  the  mo- 
ment is  a  skit  for  the  comedian  Jonathan 
Katz's  possible  Sunday-morning  show. 
This  is  wild  and  crazy  brainstorming. 


Comedy  Channel  style.  It  is  also  very  pre- 
liminary; the  channel  does  not  go  on  the 
air  until  November  1. 

The  man  who  called  this  meeting  oi 
talented  funsters  is  Stuart  Smiley,  an  HRO 
executive  and  now  senior  vice-president  of 
the  new  Comedy  Channel.  Humor  man- 
agement is  a  Smiley  forte — the  felicitously 
named  executive  used  to  represent  Robin 
Williams  and  Oavid  Letterman. 

"This  piece  is  called  'Fitting  In  (in)  the 


Year  2000,'  "  says  Katz.  "The  coincdv 
boom  is  over.  One  out  of  every  throe 
Americans  is  an  unemployed  comedian 
— not  so  farfetched.  You  go  through  TV 
Guide  and  see  all  the  anachronisms,"  Gor- 
odet.'-b  says,  getting  excifed  now.  "Here, 
Boh  I  lope  is  having  his  rwo-hundredth- 
anniversary  special.  And  all  the  stand-up 
(.oiiiics  are  trying  to  fit  in." 

"Marauding  gangs  ot  hack  comics  are 
going  out  to  kill  headliners,"  adds  Joel 
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Af  the  comedy  convention  in  Los  Vegos,  the  HBO  VP  Stuart  Smiley  sinks  cheek  deep  in  promising  talent,  all  of  it  ready  to  do  anything  for  a  laugh 
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Hodgson,  who  is  known  for  using  props 
such  as  puppets  who  sit  in  silhouette  and 
make  funny  comments  about  a  him  while 
it  is  rolling. 

"We  go  to  ad  agencies  and  there's  al- 
ways an  ad-agency  guy  at  the  meeting  who 
is  an  ex-stand-up  comic,"  says  Smiley. 

"There  are  guys  out  there  who  could  be 
the  funniest  car  salesmen  on  the  lot;  hut 
they  are  totally  unnecessary  comedians." 

"I  wonder  what's  going  to  happen  to 
everyone,"  says  Hodgson. 

"Reeducation  camps!"  suggests  one 
consultant  cheerfully.  The  meeting  breaks 
into  a  spate  of  "That's  funny!" — the  way 
comedy  writers  "laugh"  at  a  joke.  Another 
good  sign:  Smiley  cracks  a  smile. 

The  folks  at  Time  Inc. ,  the  corporate 
owner  of  HBO,  are  convinced  that  the 
TV  market  will  support  a  twenty-four- 
hour  cable  channel  entirely  devoted  to  the 
care  and  feeding  of  the  well-developed 
American  sense  of  humor.  They  have 
pumped  millions  into  the  start-up — hardly 
a  laughing  matter,  especially  given  the 
Time-Wamer-Paramount  battle — count- 
ing on  advertisers  to  support  the  new 
Comedy  Channel,  which  will  be  free  to 
subscribers  whose  cable  systems  sign  up. 

The  strategy  is  not  hard  to  follow. 
Comedy  is  the  one  cultural  currency  that 
studio  heads  and  network  execs  can  readi- 
ly take  to  the  bank.  Ostensibly  tunny 


Before  "Roseanne,"  Roseanne  was  big  on  HBO. 


Prophet  of  coming  comic  doom:  Jonathan  Katz. 

movies  clean  up  at  the  box  office;  seven 
out  of  the  ten  top-grossing  movies  o(  1988 
were  comedies.  Today's  big  stars  are  not 
the  Liz  Taylors  and  Al  Pacinos  but  funny 
men  and  women  like  Bette  Midler,  Bill 
Murray,  and  Tom  Hanks.  Comedy  clubs, 
the  spawning  ground  for  talent,  are  boom- 
ing—from 50  in  1982  to  350  in  1988. 

Nor  is  HBO  alone  in  sensing  the  profit 
in  laughter.  Recognizing  the  huge  au- 
diences that  could  be  delivered  to  adver- 
tisers, HBO's  biggest  competitor,  Viacom, 
which  owns  MTV  Networks,  is  launching 
its  own  competitive  channel  next  year, 
called  HA!  The  TV  Comedy  Network. 
Viacom  also  filed  a  $2.4  billion  antitrust 
suit  against  HBO  and  Time  Inc.  last 
spring,  alleging,  among  ttther  things,  that 
they  made  it  difficult  tor  Viacom  to  get 
rights  to  films,  if  MTV  enters  the  fray, 
two  jolly,  sleepless  giants  will  be  vying  on 
cable,  each  trying  to  outlaugh  the  other 
into  an  early  grave;  according  to  the  con- 
ventional industry  wisdom,  only  one  such 
operation  can  survive. 

Each  seems  ready  to  fire  its  best  shot. 
Viacom,  which  has  a  huge  library  ot  com- 
edy ("The  Honeymooners,"  "The  Mary 
Tyler  Moore  Show"),  could  show  these 
comic  gems.  In  its  seventeen  years  HBO 
ushered  in  uncensored  stand-up  comedy 
and  helped  launch  people  like  Robin  Wil- 
liams and  Eddie  Murphy.  It  seems  fitting 
that  the  outfit  that  stretched  the  medium's 
use  of  stand-up  comics  is  now  giving  shuck 
its  own  channel. 

But  then,  television  has  always  been 
more  than  ready  to  crack  a  joke.  Ever 
since  the  days  when  Miltt)n  Berle  sashayed 


Price  of  a  miJsirt:  car  in 
1940:  $1,000:  of  a  televi- 
sion set:  $660 

Price  of  a  car  in  1989:  $10,000; 

estimated  price  of  an  HDT\' 

set:  $4,0W 

Year  when  Japan  expects  to 

start  satellite  broadcasts  of 

high-definition  television: 

1990 


Number  of  musical  acts 

Dick  Clark  introduced  on 

"American  Bandstand": 

\0,000 

Current  remakes  of  old  TV 

series: 

"Mission:  Impossible" 

"The  Monkecs" 

"The  Dick  Van  Dyke 

Show" 

"The  New  Gidget" 

"Star  Trek— The  Next 

Generation" 

"Lassie" 

"The  New  Leave  It  to  Beaver" 

"The  Incredible  Hulk" 

"The  Bradv  Bunch" 

"The  Munsters" 

"Columbo" 

"Kojak" 


Longest-running  half-hour 

entertainment  program: 

"Hoe-Haw" 

T'u-  show  most  often 

recorded  on  home  \'CRs: 

"Days  of  Our  Lives" 
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Two-word  memo  from  the 
NBC  Entertainment  presi- 
dent Brandon  Tartikoff  that 
supposedly  created  "Miami 
Vice":  "MTV  Cops" 

Star  with  the  most  T\' 
movie  and  miniseries  ap- 
pearances: Martin  Sheen 


Show  that  pioneered  the  in- 
famous laugh  track:  "The 
Hank  McCune  Show,"  in 

1950 
Number  of  shows  that  use 

laugh  track  todav:  all  sitcoms 

"Laughter  on  American 
television  ...  is  so  obses- 
sive . . .  that  you  go  on  hear- 
ing it  behind  the  voice  of 
Reagan  or  the  Marines  disaster 
in  Beirut,"  savs  France's 
maverick  philosopher  Jean 
Baudrillard 

Percentage  of  American 

households  that  have  cable: 

51 

Percentage  of  Belgian 

households  that  have  cable: 

90 


Percentage  of  "General 

Hospital"  episodes  that  have 

two  characters  in  bed 

together:  5 

Year  in  which  there  was  a 
channel  1:  1945 

Percentage  of  the  prime- 
time  television  audience 
held  by  the  networks  eight 
years  ago:  90; 
today:  68 


Comedy  Channel's  fresh  face  Paula  Poundstone. 

onto  "The  Texaco  Star  Theater"  in  Car- 
men Miranda  regalia,  comedy  has  been 
programming  gold.  Berle,  the  former 
vaudevillian,  became  Mr.  Television,  and 
if  he  had  not,  chances  are  some  other  co- 
median would  have.  Radio  stars  like  Jack 
Benny,  George  Bums,  and  Bob  Hope  suc- 
cessfully carried  their  acts  over  to  the  new 
medium.  Second-string  Phil  Silvers,  who 
played  the  unctuous  opportunist  m  him 
and  on  the  vaudeville  stage,  rendered 
himself  immortal  as  Sgt.  Bilko  in  a  per- 
fectly realized  sitcom  about  schemes  gone 
awry,  "You'll  Never  Get  Rich."  So,  when 
Roseanne  Barr  parlayed  her  domestic-god- 
dess act  on  HBO  in  1987  into  a  hit  ABC 
sitcom  the  next  year,  she  was  only  the  lat- 
est in  a  long  line  of  superb  comics  who 
were  able  to  translate  their  sensibilities 
into  regular  television  fare. 

Before  HBO,  stand-up  comedians  who 
were  summoned  to  the  mount  by  Sullivan 
or  Carson  knew  what  was  expected  ot 
them.  Their  acts  had  to  be  a  distilled  ver- 
sion of  their  best  stuff,  their  Las  Vegas  act 
compressed  to  a  three-minute,  made-tor- 
TV  version.  It  was  essence  of  Joan  Rivers 
that  reflected  the  prevailing  show-business 
ethic  of  slickness. 

HBO  offered  a  whole  new  way  to  see 
comedians  on  TV.  In  1976  it  produced  its 
first  hour-long  comedy,  "On  Location," 
starring  Robert  Klein.  But  the  real  mile- 
stone came  in  1978  when  "On  Location" 
featured  the  just-breaking,  su.spendered 
Robin  Williams  in  a  classic  performance. 


It  was  a  perfect  "live"  showcase  for  Wil- 
liams's stream  of  consciousness.  He  did  his 
club  act  uncensored,  bantering  nonstop 
with  the  audience  at  the  Roxy  in  Los  An- 
geles. It  was  raunchy,  peppered  with  then 
fashionable  drug  humor — and  capped  with 
Williams's  trademark  line  "Reality,  what  a 
concept!" 

Today,  HBO's  hot  comics — the  same 
who  are  likely  to  fill  some  of  the  Comedy 
Channel's  programming  slots — specialize 
in  giving  the  audience  the  intensely  per- 
sonal lowdown  on  their  lives.  Richard 
Lewis  has  made  a  career  out  of  neurosis, 
dressing  in  black  and  describing  his  "dates 
from  hell."  Bob  ("Bobcat")  Goldthwait, 
who  punctuates  his  act  with  a  well-placed 
scream,  looks  as  if  he  is  going  to  have  a 
nervous  breakdown,  but  that  has  not 
stopped  him  from  delivering  some  fine 
comic  moments  on  HBO.  Jerry  Seinfeld, 
an  ultraprofessional  smoothie  of  the  Alan 
King  school,  mixes  a  stand-up  routine 
with  surreal  videos  about  himself. 

The  basic  format  of  the  Comedy  Chan- 
nel wiil  not  be  hours  of  stand-up  comedy, 
however,  but  a  playlist  of  three-minute 
clips.  Ironically,  this  is  the  format  created 
and  perfected  by  its  archrival,  MTV. 
"Comedy  clips"  will  make  up  half  of  the 
channel's  twenty-four  hours.  The  "comedy 
jocks"  who  introduce  these  clips  will  also 
function  as  the  head  writers  and  hosts  of 
their  own  shows.  Katz's  Sunday-morning 
show  "is  a  kind  of  Jonathan  Schwartz  pro- 
gram," says  Smiley.  "A  slow,  Sunday- 
morning,  I-had-a-rough-night-Iast-night 
TV  show." 

Other  shows  will  ape  network  subjects, 
but  with  a  twist.  For  example,  a  morning 
"zoo  show"  with  zany  antics  will  wake  up 
viewers  (the  veteran  talk-show  host  and 
all-around  nice  guy  Wil  Shriner  has  been 
discussed  for  this  spot).  The  relaxed  gal 
Paula  Poundstone  is  developing  a  show  to 
appeal  to  women.  Kevin  Meaney  is  work- 
ing on  a  clubhouse  show  complete  with  a 
peanut  gallery,  reminiscent  of  a  slightly 
risque  afternoon  show  in  the  sixties  hosted 
by  Soupy  Sales,  who  wisecracked  relent- 
lessly with  his  off-camera  crew.  The  host 
for  a  weekend  round-table  current-events 
program  is  not  David  Brinkley  but  Richard 
Belzer,  the  archetypal  smart-ass  New  York 
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comedian,  notorious  tor  his  verbal  slavini: 
ot  hecklers. 

Smilev  and  his  statt  have  been  scoutint: 
clubs,  liKal  television,  even  the  American 
Comedv  Convention  in  Las  \  egas  tor 
tresh  talent.  The  tervent  hope  is  that  s^^me 
ot  the  hosts  will  become  stars — like  the 
Hiiiiiins  Boys,  tor  example.  "The  Higgms 
Ev^vs,"  says  Joel  Hv^xlgson,  "are  these  ama:- 
ini:  tAvo  brothers  from  Iowa.  Thev're  aKuit 
t\venr\ -tive.  f\venr\-six.  Thev're  tat; 
thevre  like  rwo  E^elushis.  Thev're  in  a 
iiroup  called  "[Xm't  Quit  Your  l>av  Job.'  " 
The  Higi^ins  act  consists  ot  the  K^vs  smok- 
inii  and  watching  T\  and  making  com- 
ments— a  brand  ot  humor  described  as 
"college  dorm"  that  might  be  right  tor  a 
late-night  spvu. 

As  HBO  sees  it,  the  Q^medv  Channel 
will  be  rexerent  aK^ut  one  thing  at  least — 
the  raw.  bumptious  legacv  ot  titties  televi- 
sion. Inmxent  pvedestrians  will  be  stopped 
.^nd  interviewed.  Steve  .-Mien  stvle.  The 
telephone  will  plav  a  big  part  in  the  acts — 
hosts  will  make  calls  to  suspecting  and  un- 
suspecting listeners,  relatives.  whoe\er. 
.And — shades  ot  Jack  Faar — thev  will  show 
slides  ot  their  vacation.  And  anvone — 
iiiiviine — who  works  at  the  Comedv  Chan- 
nel will  be  a  sitting  duck  tor  a  host,  who 
can  punch  him  up  on  a  monitor  at  will. 

There  will  be  home-movie  segments 
from  comedians  who  shoctt  comedv  \erite 
tt-X^tage  ot  their  sitcom  or  concert  tour 
trom  behind  the  scenes.  \  intage  sitcoms, 
that  mainstav  ot  cable,  will  appear  in  an- 
notated \ersions.  The  Comedv  Channel, 
in  other  w  ords,  will  attempt  to  distill  the 
tradition  ot  comedv  on  television:  bits  ot 
Robin  Williams,  bits  ot  Oscar  and  Felix, 
mixed  in  with  lots  ot  scripted  and  non- 
scripted  hi)  inks.  Not  even  the  lonelv  guv 
at  the  channel's  satellite  up-link  site  at 


Smithtown.  Long  Lsland.  will  be  sate; 
there  are  plans  atix^t  to  make  him.  s^^me- 
how.  part  ot  someone's  act. 

.Are  .Americans  readv  tor  round-the- 
ckxrk.  nonstop  comedv — especially  when 
e\  er\  Kxlv  knows  that  nothing  is  less  hin- 
nv  than  tailed  humor?  These  are  serious 
questions  tor  HBO  (or  X'iacom.  tor  that 
matter)  to  contemplate.  The  answers  will 
lie  in  the  programming  now  being  worked 
out.  its  varietv,  timing,  and  pace.  Given 
HBO's  enviable  track  record,  the  Comedv 
Channel  mav  well  succeed.  After  all.  it 
onlv  promises  to  deliver  what  television 
has  alwavs  done  best — to  give  us  the  com- 
ic moment  and  the  tonic  ot  laughter. 

DuiJiu  Lt)t't7  15  the  T\   editor  oj  LniteJ 
Feuture  S\nJjaue. 


Robin  Williams:  "Reality,  what  a  concept." 


Television  in  the  Year  2000 


BY  ERIKHEDEGAARD 

At  the  MIT  Media  Lab  thev  call  their  pro- 
totvpe  invention  \'erv  HDT\'.  and  it  is 
likelv  to  tire  up  anvone  who  felt  even  a 
twinge  ot  excitement  in  the  current  hub- 
bub over  plain  old  high-detinition  tele- 
vision. MIT's  experimental  television  svs- 
tem  looks  nuich  the  wav  it  sounds:  it  con- 
sists ot  a  screen  with  over  2.000  scanning 
lines,  compared  with  525  lines  tor  a  regu- 
lar TV  and  1. 125  for  HDT\'.  This  is  the 
kind  ot  resolution  that — Hollvwood  cos- 
tume departments,  beware — will  let  vou 
appreciate  details  down  to  the  piece  ot  lint 


on  the  leading  man's  houndstix>th-check 
sports  coat,  not  to  mention  that  split  end 
in  the  leading  ladv's  leonine  mane.  "One 
of  the  wondertul  things  about  X'HDTV." 
savs  W  alter  Bender,  a  Media  Lab  research 
scientist,  "is  that  you  really  can  see  the 
textures;  you  can  tell  this  is  cotton  and 
this  is  nvlon  and  this,  silk."  What  is  more, 
all  viewing  distances  are  optimal  when  vou 
watch  VHL"iT\':  "The  image  looks  just  as 
iz<.xxl  one  inch  as  it  does  ten  teet  away 
fri^m  the  screen."  Just  as  important  as  in- 
creasing viewers'  enjovment  ot  the  T\ 


Number  ot  wccklv  T\  west- 
ems  in  1957:  30;  number 
today : 0 

Number  of  new  game  shows 

ottered  to  stations  in  W85: 

17:  in  1986:  31:  in  1989: 

15 

James  Dean's  oddest  job  in 

show  business:  he  was  hired 

to  trv  out  stunts  for  "Beat 

the  CliKk"  before  the\  were 

attempted  on  the  air 

Replv  on  "Family  Feud"  to 

question  "Who  was  the 

most  evil  man  in  historv' ': 

Rudolph  Hitler 

Chances  that  an  American 
has  been  on  television:  1  in  4 

Number  of  American  adults 

who,  in  a  recent  sur\ev. 

listed  watchini;  television  a!> 

the  activity  thev  most  kx>k 

forward  to  every  day:  36 

million 

Number  of  viewers  who 

tried  to  enter  MT\  "s  contest 

for  the  nvker  Jon  Ik^n 

Jovi's  house:  ^  million 

Number  ot  nations  where 

"Star  Trek"  appears  on  T\": 

80 

R.ink  of  pv^pul.irity  of  "The 
Cosby  Show"  in  South  .Afri- 
can programming:  1 

Timothy  Learv's  fayorite 
TV  viewing:  "pt'litical  con- 
ventions and  the  World  Series' 

Ci.  C'ordon  1  idJy's  favorite 

program  from  the  early  days: 

'A'icton-  at  Sea" 
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Number  of  Morris  the  Cats: 
2;  number  of  Lassies:  7 

Real  name  of  Mr.  Ed: 
Bamboo  Harvester 

Co-owners  of  A&E  Net- 
work: ABC,  NBC.  Hearst 

Main  parts  of  the  Disney 
T\'  empire:  the  Disney 
Channel;  "The  Magical 
World  of  Disnev"  and 
"Golden  Girls."  NBC; 
"Siskel  &  Ebert"  and  "Win, 

Lose  or  Draw."  Buena 
Vista  Television  (s>'ndication) 

Percentage  of  cable  prime- 
time  programming  made  up 
of  network  reruns:  on  USA, 
Nickelodeon.  Lifetime.  62 


Age  gap  between  Ethel  and 

Fred  on  "I  Love  Lucv":  25 

years 

"When  vaudeville  died,  tele- 
vision was  the  box  thev  put 
it  in." — Larrv  Gelbart 


Response  that  the  LAPD 

had  to  come  up  with  to  deal 

with  the  endless  requests  to 

see  Sgt.  Friday  (of  "Dragnet"): 

"Sorry,  it's  Joe\  day  off" 


For  now  holographic  TV  is  just  a  glint  in  a  researcher's  eye;  someday  it  will  be  on  a  TV  near  you. 


image,  VHDTV  would  have  the  potential 
of  greatly  affecting  how  we  use  TV.  The 
highest  resolution  means  that  even  the  fi- 
nest print  can  easily  he  read  on  the  screen; 
you  could,  for  example,  receive  and  read 
your  morning  newspaper  on  the  TV 
screen — something  you  cannot  do  right 
now,  Bender  points  out,  because  the  reso- 
lution IS  so  poor  that  you  would  have  a 
hard  tmie  making  out  much  more  than  a 
banner  headline. 

VHDTV  is  only  one  of  the  experimen- 
tal, even  visionar>"  advances  in  television 
that  promise — some  next  year,  some  rath- 
er later  down  the  pike — to  revolutionize 
how  we  use  and  think  about  television. 
Imagine  watching  a  murder-mystery-  movie 
on  TV  with  a  friend.  You  see  a  gun  ap- 
pearing, screen  left,  out  of  the  shadows, 
the  finger  curling  around  the  trigger.  You 
tense  up.  Your  friend,  meanwhile,  seems 
pretty  unaffected — because  from  where  he 
is  sitting,  on  the  other  side  ot  the  couch, 
he  has  not  yet  noticed  the  bad  guy's  gun; 
he  sees  only  the  intended  victim,  center 
stage,  unsuspectingly  going  about  his  busi- 
ness. The  TV  image  is  the  same,  but  there 
are  two  different  viewer  vantage  points 
and  two  vastly  different  viewer  reactions: 
you  are  watching  holographic  TV.  Three- 
D  movies,  which  give  just  the  illusion  of 
depth,  have  been  familiar  since  the  fifties. 
But  in  addition  to  an  uncanny  illusion  of 
three-dimensionality,  the  images  on  a 
holographic  TV  would  reflect  the  viewer's 


physical  relation  to  the  image  and  offer  a 
real-space,  real-life  image,  as  seen  from  a 
specific  vantage  point. 

The  mass-market  holographic  viewing 
device  of  the  future  might  not  be  unlike 
the  front-projection  televisions  now  popu- 
lar in  the  more  lavish  home-entertain- 
ment dens  and  sports-minded  saloons.  In- 
stead of  three  large  lenses  beaming  the 
picture  onto  a  freestanding  screen,  howev- 
er, there  might  be  a  long,  narrow  strip  of 
fifty  projection  sources,  throwing  up  the 
multiple  images  necessary  to  give  the  ho- 
lographic picture  its  depth,  with  the  result 
that  "the  image  you  look  at  would  occupy 
a  volume  equal  to  the  width  of  the 
screen,"  says  Craig  Newswanger,  of  Ap- 
plied Holographies,  in  Oxnard,  Califor- 
nia. In  other  words,  a  three-foot-wide 
screen  would  have  a  total  viewable  depth 
of  about  three  feet — eighteen  inches  in 
front  of  the  screen. 

When  can  we  sign  up  tor  holographic 
service?  Not  in  this  century,  at  least;  the 
technological  hurdles  are  immense.  For 
one  thing,  since  each  person  watching  a 
holographic  movie  on  TV  would  have  a 
different  view,  each  frame  of  that  movie 
would  have  to  allow  tor  a  vast  number  of 
different  viewing  angles — a  major  engi- 
neering stumbling  block,  according  to 
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Tung  H.  Jeong,  chairman  of  the  Physics 
Department  and  a  holographic  researcher 
at  Lake  Forest  College,  in  Illinois. 

Still,  holographic  TV  is  far  from  impos- 
sible. Most  of  the  current  holographic  re- 
search in  the  United  States  is  geared  to- 
ward commercial  and  scientific  applica- 
tion, for  use  in  informational  displays  tor 
airline  pilots  and  medical  imaging  devices. 
And  few  of  those  involved  say  they  are 
thinking  of  how  to  translate  their  work 
into  the  area  of  television.  At  MIT's  Me- 
dia Lab,  Stephen  Benton,  the  director  of 
the  spatial-imaging  program,  says,  "I  think 
something  probably  will  happen  with  ho- 
lographic movies,  but  I  don't  think  that's 
where  we're  headed." 

The  buzz  within  the  industry  would  sug- 
gest otherwise.  "I  know  Benton  is  working 
on  it,  regardless  of  what  he  says,"  says  Su- 
san Cowles,  director  of  education  at  Man- 
hattan's Museum  of  Holography.  "Every- 
one knows  he's  doing  it."  What  is  the  rea- 
scm  for  the  secrecy?  Holographic  televi- 
sion is  "potentially  an  incredible  market- 
ing money-maker,"  says  Cowles.  "It'll 
cause  a  communications  revolution."  And 
no  one  wants  to  let  the  competition  know 
what  he  is  up  to. 

The  scientists  at  the  Media  Lab,  as  well 
as  techno-tinkerers  at  universities  and  pri- 
vate ct)mpanies,  also  have  their  eye  on  the 
day  when  computers  are  integrated  into 
televisions.  "That'll  be  the  center  of  the 
cyclone,"  says  Paul  Saffo,  of  the  Institute 
for  the  Future,  in  Menlo  Park,  California. 
The  idea  is  to  give  viewers  the  ability  to 
interact  with  their  televisions  in  meaning- 
ful, even  spectacular  ways.  One  possible 
application  for  this  computer-television 


hybrid  might  be  a  personalized  nightly- 
news  program  selected  from  a  menu  oi 
available  newscasts  from  around  the  globe. 
You  could  call  up  on  your  screen,  say,  a 
report  from  South  Africa,  a  Sotheby's  auc- 
tion in  London,  a  local  quilt  show,  and  a 
Maurice  Rheims  interview  with  Umberto 
Eco,  from  Paris. 

The  MIT  folks  are  also  working  on 
something  called  a  model-building  cam- 
era. It  takes  an  image  and  turns  it  into  a 
three-dimensional  data  base,  and,  says 
Bender,  has  "the  ability  to  do  things  like 
look  where  the  camera  wasn't — after  the 
fact."  In  one  instance,  he  explains,  a  per- 
son tuned  to  the  Super  Bowl  could  watch 
the  action  from  any  seat  in  the  stadium, 
simply  by  instructing  the  TV  to  recon- 
struct the  digitized  game  from  that  angle. 
"You  could,"  Bender  adds,  "even  pretend 
you  were  the  ball  and  ride  on  the  ball  the 
whole  time." 

For  five  households  in  Cerritos,  Califor- 
nia, a  few  parts  of  the  future  are  scheduled 
to  arrive  within  the  next  eight  months. 
The  households  will  soon  be  wired  with  fi- 
ber-optic cable,  which  has  the  capacity  to 
feed  160  video  channels  to  a  television 
set — nearly  double  the  maximum  current- 
ly available  on  American  TV  sets  through 
coaxial  cables.  The  project  is  a  brainchild 
of  the  GTE  Corporation,  the  Stamford, 
Connecticut,  telecommunications  compa- 
ny (the  FCC  has  given  it  five  years  to  test 
the  system,  in  exchange  for  which  the 
company  must  equip  the  town's  16,000 
households  with  regular  cable  service). 
The  idea  of  the  experiment  seems  to  be  to 
find  out  exactly  what  it  is  that  people  will 
want  to  do  with  160  channels  at  their  dis- 


The  only  late^on'  in  which 
Americans  thu.L  networks  are 
superior  to  cable:  local  and  na- 
tional news 

Percentage  of  Americans 

who  think  commercials  are  a 

fair  price  for  free  TV:  72 

Percentage  of  viewers  who 
think  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment should  regulate 
television:  9 

Average  program  time  be- 
tween commercials  in  the 
United  States:  9.5  minutes 

Average  time  between  com- 
mercials in  Europe:  20  min- 
utes; 45  minutes  during  mo- 
vies (no  commercials  are 
aired  during  the  news,  docu- 
mentaries, and  religious 
broadcasting) 

Person  who  generated  the 
most  "900"  phone  calls  on 
"A  Current  Affair":  Jean 
Harris,  who  49,091  of  the 

54,532  callers  thought 
should  be  freed  from  prison 

"There  are  two  things  in  life 
one  must  never  refuse.  One 
is  sex  and  the  other  is  televi- 
sion."— Gore  V'idal 


Number  of  sc\  .uiilu>rnii-s 

listed  in  the  lalL  Shitw 

Quest  Directory:  M 

Letter  that  President  Reagan 

sent  to  Augusta,  ot  the 

TV  show  "Santa  Barbara." 

apparently  unaware  thai  she 

was  a  hction.ii  character: 

"Nancy  and  I  an  sorry  to 

learn  almut  your  illness. 

Our  thoughts  and  prayers 

are  with  vi>u.  ('u>d  bless  vou  " 


Flat,  flatter,  flattest:  the  Panasonic  2.5-inch-thick  TV,  coming  soon  to  your  living-room  wall. 
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So  manv  calls  poured  in  to  NBC 

in  1968  when  "Heidi" 

preempted  the  last  minutes  of 

the  Oakland-Jots  plavoff  that 

even  NBC's  president  could  not 

get  through  to  order  resumption 

of  the  game 

Actress  who  replaced  Chris- 
tina Crawford  on  "The  Se- 
cret Storm":  her  mother, 
Joan  Crawford,  in  1968 


The  Smithsonian's  TV  arti- 
facts: Fon:ie's  leather  jack- 
et, Archie  Bunker's  chair, 
the  swamp  signpost  from 
"M'A'S'H" 

Reason  you  cannot  see  "The 
Three  Stooges"  in  the  USSR:  it 
was  discovered  that  the  Soviets 

wanted  to  use  the  shows  "to 

show  how  Americans  had  been 

brutalired  .  .  .  inthenameof  fun" 


Series  bovcotted  by  mobsters 

for  unfair  treatment:  "The 

Untouchables" 

Television  character  invited 
to  witness  the  Apollo  12 
moon  flight  as  honorary 
"technical  adviser":  Endora 
(Agnes  M(X)rehead),  of  "Be- 
witched" (who  had  been  to 
the  moon  several  times) 

Final  viewer  count  on  Janu- 
ar>  20,  1953:  inauguration 
of  Dwight  Eisenhower,  29 

million;  "I  Love  Lucy"  (epi- 

s(xle  with  the  birth  of  little 

Ricky),  44  million 


posal.  Some  services  are  already  foreseen: 
for  example,  movies  on  demand.  Operat- 
ing like  a  pay-per-view  service,  this  will 
consist  of  a  library  of  films  that  the  viewer 
can  select  from  and  access,  thereby  pre- 
sumably allowing  said  viewer  to  kiss  his 
video-rental  store  good-bye. 

Other  prospective  capacities  of  fiber- 
optics  TV  include  videophone;  home-to- 
home  television  transmission  (put  a  cam- 
era on  the  baby  and  watch  him  on  the 
neighk)rs'  tube  as  you  are  paying  them  a 
visit);  catalog  shopping  by  TV,  in  which 
the  products  a  consumer  may  want  to  buy 
are  seen  not  in  snapshot  form  but  as  full- 
motion  videos;  and  a  much  greater,  and 
more  international,  variety  of  regular 
shows.  Since  fiber  optics  can  handle  so 
many  signals,  the  system's  operators  do 
not  have  to  worry  about  using  them  all  up 
for  programming.  So,  even  though  only  a 
few  viewers  might  be  interested  in  receiv- 
ing the  prime-time  Moscow  television 
lineup  for  the  evening,  still,  how  nice  to 


Small,  smaller,  smallest:  Panasonic's  Pocket 
Watch  M329  video  system  with  micro  camera. 

think  that  it  will  be  available  on  demand, 
right  there  on  channel  14S. 

Erik  Hedegaard,  who  reports  freqiiendy 
on  technology,  is  a  free-lance  writer  in 
Brooklyi\. 


Making  PBS  Worth  Watching 


BY  ROBERT  KNAFO 

Unhappy  with  what's  on  the  public-televi- 
sion channel  tonight?  Or  simply  uninter- 
ested.' Don't  feel  strange.  Public  television 
regularly  pulls  in  only  about  3  percent  of 
the  American  T\'  audience,  and  the  num- 
bers ha\e  been  ho\'ering  around  that  abys- 
mal mark  all  through  the  system's  twenty- 
two-year  existence.  Of  course,  PBS  is  sup- 
posed to  be  tree  from  concern  over  ratings. 
The  question  is,  free  to  do  what?  Ameri- 
cans have  been  voting  on  the  PBS 
achievement  with  their  dials  tor  decades 
now.  Those  whose  job  it  is  to  make,  or 
think  about,  public  broadcasting — PBS  in- 
siders, media  critics,  academics,  and  legis- 
lators— have  also  been  voting  for  change. 
All  return  to  a  central  question  that  has 
been  nagging  at  the  system  since  its  birth: 
does  the  country  need  a  PBS,  and,  if  so, 
what  form  should  it  take? 

Now  Congress  is  getting  into  the  act. 
Senators  Inouye  and  Hollings  and  Con- 
gressmen Markey  and  Waxman,  who  sit 
on  committees  that  oversee  public  TV, 
have  recently  been  inviting  the  brass  of 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 
(public  television's  funding  body)  to  Capi- 
tol Hill  to  address  a  laundry  list  ot  PBS 
problems  and  possible  remedies,  from  chil- 
dren's and  minority  programs  to  alternate 
ways  of  funding.  But  how  docs  the  wide- 
spread dissatisfaction  with  public  televi- 


sion translate  into  solutions? 

"There  is  very  little  produced  domesti- 
cally that  is  distinguished,"  says  Les 
Brown,  publisher  of  Te/etision  Bi«iness  In- 
ternational.  "The  really  big  stuff  that  every- 
one writes  about  or  talks  about  is  im- 
ported from  England."  The  reason  PBS 
has  to  go  shopping  abroad  for  its  best  pro- 
gramming, Brown  stresses,  is  that  PBS  is 
not  a  network  and  has  none  of  the  re- 
sources of  a  network.  It  is  essentially  a  dis- 
tribution mechanism  for  a  set  oi  local,  and 
jealously  independent,  public-television 
stations  in  New  York,  Boston,  Los  An- 
geles, and  a  few  other  cities,  who  produce 
most  of  the  PBS  programs.  "W'GBH  [Bos- 
ton] wants  to  be  the  main  producing  sta- 
tion," Brown  says,  "KCET  [Los  Angeles] 
wants  to  be  the  main  producing  station — 
and  none  of  them  can  produce  worth  a 
damn  anyway. " 

Brown's  key  remedy  is  to  return  PBS  to 
what  it  was  "until  Nixon  dismantled  it:  a 
central  programming  serx'ice — a  network." 
Brown's  dream  PBS  program — tor  which 
he  is  not  holding  his  breath — is  "William 
Faulkner — the  whole  dramati:atit>n  oi 
Yoknapatawpha  County,  which  they 
won't  do,  because  it's  beyond  them.  Noth- 
ing they've  done  has  been  world-class." 

Others  argue  that  PBS  does  not  shop 
enough  abroad.  The  media  critic  and  s^Ki- 
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ologist  Todd  Gitlin  accuses  American 
television  of  being  "too  parochial.  There 
is  an  amazing  paucity  of  work  produced 
outside  the  U.S. — except  for  tony  English 
comedies  suitable  to  Mobil  or  Exxon."  Yet 
that  is  not  for  lack  of  good  material. 
"There  is  remarkable  stuff  being  made  in 
any  one  of  thirty  or  forty  countries,"  he 
adds,  citing  such  recent  examples  as  "a 
French  documentary  on  what  happens 
within  a  neighborhood  when  it  stops 
watching  TV"  and  "a  brilliant  Canadian 
documentary  about  a  labor  negotiation." 

Much  dissatisfaction  is  heard  over 
PBS's  coverage  of  public  affairs.  "Under 
Nixon,"  recalls  the  media  scholar  Ben  H. 
Bagdikian,  "there  were  so  many  appoin- 
tees made  to  the  ICPBl  board  that  they 
were  able  to  carry  out  his  desire  to  elimi- 
nate public-affairs  programming  on  public 
TV."  "What  passes  for  public-affairs  cov- 
erage is  extremely  meager,"  Todd  Gitlin 
says.  "One  can  find  any  week  in  the  U.K. 
a  vastly  greater  range  in  topic  and  style 
than  anything  on  American  public  TV. 
There  is  little  debate  on  economic  or  po- 
litical matters  outside  a  narrow  main- 
stream. Economic  news  is  related  to  busi- 
ness news  for  investors.  There  is  nothing 
on  the  origins  of  homelessness. " 

"The  MacNeil/Lehrer  NewsHour"  is  a 
special  target  of  Gitlin's  discontent. 
"  'MacNeil/Lehrer'  is  too  inside  the  Belt- 
way," he  says.  "They  should  get  people  on 
who  have  points  of  view  with  more  disre- 
spect for  institutions,  the  government, 
and  large  corporations.  In  discussing  eco- 
nomic news,  it's  almost  unheard  of  to  hear 
from  anyone  in  trade  unions. " 

James  Day,  the  first  manager  of  KQED, 
in  San  Francisco,  and  now  a  writer,  be- 
lieves that  public  television  "should  be 
about  quality  television — not  necessarily 
elitist  television,  but  it  should  offer  a  stan- 
dard of  quality  for  all  of  television.  For  in- 
stance, if  there  is  a  terrific  sitcom  that  at- 
tracts 'only'  six  million  viewers  la  very  low 
share  on  commercial  TVl,  then  put  it  on 
public  television" — thereby,  he  implies, 
putting  into  place  a  benchmark  of  good 
writing,  depth  of  character,  and  produc- 
tion values,  not  to  mention  humor. 
Laughs?  On  PBS?  "Public  TV,"  Day 
says  with  regret,  "has  forgotten  the  fun 
of  TV." 

The  idea  of  PBS  as  a  true  network,  with 
a  network's  production  capacities  and  a 


mandate  for  quality  programming,  is  an 
idea  advocated  by  the  Working  Group  for 
Public  Broadcasting,  a  panel  of  television 
experts  and  insiders.  Late  last  year  they  is- 
sued an  ambitious  proposal  to  change  pub- 
lic TV  from  the  ground  up  that  has  at- 
tracted some  interest  on  Capitol  Hill. 

The  heart  of  a  new  CPB,  says  the 
Working  Group,  would  be  an  indepen- 
dent— and  competitive — news-gathering 
organization,  with  its  national  and  inter- 
national corps  of  correspondents,  its  own 
documentary-producing  crews  and  investi- 
gative-journalism teams — all  delivering 
the  kind  of  in-depth,  imaginative, 
thought-provoking  news  that  is  short- 
changed on  the  commercial  networks. 

To  ensure  the  mdependence  of  its  re- 
porting teams,  the  Working  Group  would 
eliminate  PBS's  crucial  dependence  on 
corporate  funding  by  imposing  a  2  percent 
levy  on  consumer  and  broadcast  electron- 
ics to  pay  for  public  broadcasting  ($600 
million  would  have  been  raised  in  this  way 
in  1986,  it  estimates). 

Noikng  produced 
heen'world'chss!' 

"It  is  folly,"  says  one  critic,  for  PBS  to 
continue  its  present  course  of  competing 
for  the  audiences  of  the  premium  cable 
systems  like  the  Discovery  Channel,  Bra- 
vo, and  Arts  &  Entertainment.  Ironically, 
these  channels  have  developed  some  of 
their  high  cultural  programming  by  taking 
leaves  from  the  PBS  book,  in  many  cases 
out-PBS-ing  PBS.  Lawrence  Sapadin, 
head  of  the  major  independent  filmmakers 
organization,  argues  that  "public  broad- 
casting cannot  compete  (they  don't  have 
the  money)  and  should  not  compete  with 
commercial  programmers."  Instead,  Sapa- 
din believes,  PBS  should  be,  among  other 
things,  a  haven  for  innovative,  muckrak- 
ing, provocative  productions — like  those 
that  are  ostensibly  made  by  the  filmmakers 
he  represents. 

Independent  filmmakers,  who  have 
long  criticized  the  affiliates'  in-house, 
inbred  production  system,  won  a  small 
victory  in  Congress  recently.  Congress- 
man Henry  Waxman  was  instrumental  in 
putting  through  legislation  that  created 
the  Independent  Production  Service,  a 
small  organization  within  the  public-tele- 
vision system.  IPS  will  exist — it  should 
start  up  in  October — to  commission,  pro- 


Percentage  of  PBS  programs 
that  are  created  with  mem- 
ber dollars:  28.2;  percentage 
created  with  government 
grants:  20.1;  percentage 
made  with  corporate  spon- 
sorship: 29.6 
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Major  PBS  corporate  under- 
writers and  the  name  of  pro- 
grams they  sponsor: 
Boeing — "The  Great  Space 
Race"  and  "Air  Force  One: 
Planes  and  Presidents" 
Johnson  &  Johnson — 
"Nova" 
AT&T — "MacNeil/Lehrer 

NewsHour" 
GTE  Foundation — "Dis- 
cover: The  World  of 
Science" 
Chevron — "National  Geo- 
graphic Specials" 
Digital  Equipment — "Infi- 
nite Voyage"  and  "Evening 

at  Pops" 
Prudential-Bache — "Wall 

Street  Week" 
Exxon — "Great  Perfor- 
mances" 
Metropolitan  Life  Insur- 
ance— "Adam  Smith's  Money 
World" 
MCI— "Television" 
Martin  Marietta — "Great 
Performances" 
NutraSweet — "Body  watch" 
Weyerhaeuser — "This  Old 
House" 


Most  popular  PBS  show: 
.al  Geographic  Specials" 
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Tonv  Schwart:,  the  media 
theorist,  maintains  in  Me- 
dia: The  Secorui  Qod  that 

the  instant  replav  is  the 
most  important  invention 
since  the  book.  With  it  we 
transpose  the  cognitive  and 

recognitive  functions  in 
learning,  so  that  we  under- 
stand whv  something  hap- 
pened before  we  know  ex- 

actlv  what  it  is  that  hap- 
pened. "It's  going  to  affect 
the  wav  we  perceive  every- 
thing that  is  perceptible," 
he  says 

Steven  Spielberg's  directo- 
rial debut  on  TV:  "Night 
Gallery ,"  with  Joan  Craw- 
ford, 1969 


Who  picks  the  movies  we 

see  on  cable:  the  "film  eval- 

uators,"  who  scan  100  films 

a  week 

Number  of  televisons  that 

are  left  on  all  night  in  American 

households: 


m 

^^ 

mote,  and  fund  new  programs  by  indepen- 
dent film  and  video  makers.  Six  million 
dollars  will  be  given  in  grants  to  filmmak- 
ers with  successful  proposals,  and  the  pro- 
grams that  result  will  be  offered  to  the 
310-station  public-television  network. 
CPB  and  PBS  fought  tooth  and  nail 
against  IPS,  and  even  though  they  are 
congressionally  mandated  to  work  with  it, 
acceptance  is  still  very  grudging. 

Larr\'  Daressa,  a  San  Francisco  docu- 
mentar>'  maker  who  fought  for  the  crea- 
tion oi  IPS,  believes  that  public  television 
should  act  as  "a  Sierra  Club  for  the  coun- 
tr>''s  intellectual  environment."  Examples 
of  shows  that  could  come  out  of  the  IPS 
program  are,  he  says,  "a  weekly  review  of 
television  programs;  a  new  'Sesame 
Street,'  for  inner-city  adolescents;  more 
programming  directed  to  the  elderly  and 
minority  groups;  a  talk  show  where  people 
talk  about  their  ordinary  lives."  IPS,  says  a 
cautiously  optimistic  Daressa,  might  be 
like  "a  bolt  of  lightning  in  the  night"  of 
your  evening's  fare  of  public  television. 
That  is  an  apt  way  to  suggest  both  the  dra- 
matic impact  and  the  basic  ineffectiveness 
of  $6  million — even  well-spent  federal 
dollars — in  a  $1.2  billion  system. 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  address  in 
1967  President  Lyndon  Johnson,  the  chief 
architect  of  PBS  and  the  last  true  believer 
in  public  education,  declared,  "We  shall 
develop  educational  television  into  a  vital 
public  resource  to  enrich  our  homes,  edu- 
cate our  families,  and  to  provide  assistance 
in  our  classrooms."  That  was  the  first  and 


last  time  public  television  was  raised  to  a 
national  priority.  Twenty  years  later,  is 
there  any  reason  to  hope  for  an  all-new, 
improved  PBS?  Despite  all  the  rosy  no- 
tions proposed  above,  not  much,  unfortu- 
nately. The  problem  is  that  both  the  presi- 
dent and  most  members  of  Congress  have 
other,  bigger  fish  to  fry.  Stressing  the  im- 
portance of  improved  education  in  re- 
storing American  economic  competitive- 
ness. Senators  Inouye  and  Hollings  are 
sponsoring  a  bill  to  establish  a  national 
endowment  for  children's  educational 
TV — perhaps  a  return  to  the  first  vision  of 
PBS  as  the  university  of  the  air.  But  these 
legislators  are  rare  exceptions. 

If  they  think  about  it  at  all,  most  politi- 
cians would  probably  find  it  in  their  inter- 
est to  keep  PBS  more  or  less  the  docile, 
fractious  near  irrelevance  it  is  today. 

Perhaps  the  most  damning  conse- 
quences of  the  present  situation — as  the 
chronic  and  cynical  laments  attest — is 
that  a  potentially  great  public  resource  is 
being  trivialized  (at  some  PBS  stations 
they  have  taken  to  showing  "Lassie"  and 
"Leave  It  to  Beaver"  reruns)  and  squan- 
dered (it  could  do  so  much  more,  and  so 
much  better);  and  that  a  taxpayer-funded 
operation  is  being  used  by  only  a  minus- 
cule sliver  of  the  American  public,  and  a 
dissatisfied  sliver  at  that.  Will  PBS  ever  be 
let  out  of  its  gilded,  gelding  cage,  and  be- 
come a  true  public  network? 

Robert  Knafu  is  an  associate  editor  of  this 
magazine. 
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Ten  "Connie^^  Award  Winners 

Our  choices  of  the  best  of  television— the  people  and 
the  programs  that  make  a  difference 

BY  DAVID  RUBEN  WITH  LESLIE  SAVAN  AND  J.  MAX  ROBINS 


from  the  debacle:  C-SPAN  at  John  Tower's  nomination  hearings. 


To  C-SPAN: 

For  Being  Our  Electronic  Town  Hall 

I  How  would  you  like  to  be  a  fly 
I  on  the  wall  at  the  White 
^  House  correspondents'  dinner, 
privy  to  in-joke  wisecracking?  Or  see  the 
faces  behind  the  pens  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Association  of  American  Edito- 
rial Cartoonists?  You  could  have  caught 
both  recently  on  C-SPAN — the  only  ca- 
ble station  that  offers  public  affairs  in  the 
raw,  sans  spin  control.  Tliere  is  live,  gav- 
el-to-gavel coverage  of  House  and  Senate 
proceedings;  political  addresses  and  con- 
ferences; party  caucuses  and  conventions; 


even  rallies  and  demonstrations.  In  other 
words,  what  the  columnist  Molly  Ivins 
calls  "the  full,  whole,  entire,  mind-hlow- 
ingly  vacuous,  brain-sprainmgly  bormg, 
utterly  mesmerizing  political  prcKCss  of 
this  country."  Still,  it  may  be  as  close  as 
we  come  to  participatory  democracy.  And 
now,  via  satellite,  much  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  gets  to  peek  at  (and  even  ring  up  to 
comment  upon  the  peculiarities  of)  poli- 
tics American  style.  As  the  networks  con- 
tinue to  pare  news  budgets  and  trim  con- 
vention coverage,  C-SPAN  is,  at  the  very- 
least,  a  welcome  alternative  to  the  plague 
of  sound-bite  journalism. 


To  Station  WBRZ,  Baton  Rouge: 
For  Best  Investigative  News  Team 
in  the  Country 

I  John  Spain,  news  director  of 
I  WBRZ,  likes  to  say  that  his 
■  news  department's  successful 
track  record  in  investigative  journalism  is 
due  to  Louisiana's  rich  perennial  crop  of 
official  and  unofficial  corruption.  But 
much  of  the  credit  justly  goes  to  Spain 
himself  and  to  John  Camp,  a  veteran  in- 
vestigative journalist  he  hired  in  1982. 
Since  then  WBRZ  has  broadcast  hard-hit- 
ting reports  that  have  led  to  the  indict- 


ment of  the  former  Louisiana  governor  Ed- 
win Edwards  and  have  prompted  big  re- 
forms in  the  state's  insurance,  highways, 
and  alcoholic-beverage-control  depart- 
ments. The  credit  also  goes  to  the  Man- 
ship-family  owners,  for  making  a  commit- 
ment not  only  to  covering  news  but  to 
breaking  it,  despite  any  adverse  conse- 
quences. One  WBRZ  report  on  an  insider 
bank-loan  scheme  in  Baton  Rouge  cost 
the  station  a  large  advertiser.  Another,  on 
the  inequities  in  Louisiana's  property-tax 
system,  exposed  WBRZ  itself  as  not  paying 
its  fair  share;  it  ran  the  story.— j.  Max  Robins 


Spain  and  Comp  give  local  news  some  teeth. 


To  Public-Access  Television: 

For  Making  TV  an  Everyman's  Medium 

In  Texas,  Austin  Community 
Television  has  become  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  local  arts  com- 
munity, regularly  cable-casting  dance  per- 
formances, visual  arts,  community  the- 
ater, and  a  broad  sampling  of  the  active 
music  scene  for  which  the  town  is  famous. 
Timbuk  3  and  Charlie  Sexton  got  their 
start  on  Austin  Access.  And  where  else 
would  you  find  a  live  call-in  show,  "Deep 
in  the  Heart,"  about  domestic  violen-e 
2^    produced  by  former  victims? 


In  New  York  City,  Deep  Dish  Televi- 
sion, the  first  national  public-access  Siitel- 
lite  network,  beams  alternative  progniin- 
ming  around  the  country,  including  actu  - 
ist-tinged  tapes  on  housing,  laK)r,  and  im- 
migration. Particularly  timely  was  a  recent 
show  on  AIDS  that  included  a  humorous 
slap  at  antisex  hysteria  in  the  media  and  a 
controversial  ptutrayal  of  two  gav  men  dis- 
cussing safe  sex.  Inventively  used,  pi;Mic 
ircess  has  nnr'  ^red  grass-roots  create  irv 
.s  potential  to  produce  otilxat 
,,..,,  and  demv-'iK:    i  JfiinR-niri:^- 
ledium  itself 


'  s  veteran  Austin  radio  announcer  Elmer  Akins,  on  Austin  Access. 
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To  Larry  Bridges: 

For  Best  Advertising  Auteur 

i  Whenever  you  see  an  ad  that 
I  verges  on  art,  chances  are  good 
■  that  Bridges  had  a  hand  in  it — 
as  either  director,  editor,  or  graphic  de- 
signer. Dubbed  the  Ezra  Pound  of  postpro- 
duction  by  Ad  Age,  the  forty-year-old 
Bridges  has  redefined  editing  into  a  design 
medium.  His  widely  imitated  style  pops 
with  whip  pans,  semiautomatic-paced 
jump  cuts,  and  jolting  sound,  like  the  syn- 
copated machine  rock  that  gives  his  ads 


for  Veryfine  juice  their  irresistible — and 
very  amusing — rhythm  (the  spot  earned 
him  a  Clio  nomination).  For  Reebok,  a 
young  girl  in  a  tutu  plies  as  she  mows  a 
carpet  on  the  front  lawn  while  the  voice- 
over  intones  a  solemn  quotation  on  indi- 
vidualism by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson:  a  sur- 
real vignette  edited  by  Bridges  and  di- 
rected by  David  Bailey.  Bridges  is  now 
moving  on  to  home-movie  Americana:  he 
let  two  thirteen-year-olds  codirect  and  star 
in  their  own  ad  fantasy  about  "an  attack  of 
the  stinky  sock  monster."      — Leslie  'S>avan 


The  ad  maker  Larry  Bridges:  mak- 
ing the  pitch  worth  watching. 


To  Dennis  Wholey : 

For  Best  Late-Night  Talk  Show 

"LateNight  America  with 
Dennis  Wholey,"  presented 
live  from  Washington,  D.C. , 
each  Saturday  night  from  eleven  to  one  on 
most  PBS  stations,  gives  you  what  a  talk 
show  should:  good,  incisive  talk.  Wholey 
is  an  affable,  middle-aged  author  and  ra- 
dio-TV talk  veteran,  and  his  set  is  de- 
cidedly low-glitz.  There  is  no  band,  no 
monologue,  no  studio  audience,  no  guf- 


fawing sidekick — and  no  stupid  pet  tricks. 
Despite  a  few  too  many  self-help  gurus, 
the  show  books  enough  heavyweight 
guests — people  like  Ralph  Nader,  Alexan- 
der Haig,  Betty  Friedan,  Gore  Vidal,  and 
Mitch  Snyder — to  remind  you  that  you  are 
tuned  to  a  public-affairs  network.  And  af- 
ter twenty  minutes  of  Wholey's  low-key, 
well-informed,  and  refreshingly  uninter- 
rupted interview — along  with  queries  from 
a  national  call-in  audience — you  may  just 
find  you  have  learned  somethmg. 


Dennis  Wholey  with  Betty  Friedan:  smart,  no-dross  give-and-take. 


To  Ted  Turner: 

Vor  Best  Mover  and  Shaker 

g  A  genuine  innovator  in  a  me- 
dium marked  by  conformity 
and  cautiousness,  the  contro- 
versial Ted  Turner  is  responsible  for  some 
of  television's  most  daring  adventures  in 
programming.  Turner  burst  onto  the  na- 
tional TV  scene  in  1976,  when  he  decided 
to  try  beaming  the  signal  of  his  small  At- 
lanta UHF  station  to  the  program-hungry 
cable-TV  systems  around  the  country. 
The  re.su!!  was  WTBS,  the  nation's  first 
cable  satellite  superstation.  In  1980,  he 
launched  the  first  rwenty-fi)ur-h()ur  all- 
news  network,  CNN. 

i  'pstart  CNN,  now  broadcast  to  eighty 


countries,  often  outshines  ABC,  CBS, 
and  NBC — especially  when  it  comes  to  in- 
ternational coverage.  Turner  helped 
create  the  Better  World  Society  to  pro- 
duce TV  programs  on  ecological  issues.  He 
has  staged  and  televised  (and  lost  a  bundle 
on)  the  Goodwill  Games,  aimed  at  foster- 
ing East-West  friendship.  And  though  it 
is  producing  its  share  of  blatant  ratings 
grabbers,  TNT,  his  fourth  network,  is  also 
commissioning  "pro-social"  films,  dealing 
with  topics — atomic  testing,  toxic-waste 
dumping,  and  more — that  the  networks 
rarely  touch.  The  mouthy  cable  czar's  sin- 
gular blend  of  wealth,  power,  and  chufzpa 
makes  him  still  the  most  uitriguing  force 
in  television  today. 


Ted  Turner:  don't  stop  now. 
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The  folks  at  "Chronicle,"  crown  jewel  of  WCVB. 


To  WCVB: 

For  Best  Local  Programming 

Boston's  Hearst-owned  ABC 

affiliate  not  only  produces 
more  than  forty  hours  a  week 
of  local  programming,  but  its  quality  often 
gives  network  offerings  a  run  for  their 
money — or  flat-out  beats  them.  WCVB's 
"Chronicle,"  the  nation's  first  local  night- 
ly news  magazine,  has  won  kudos  (and  a 
run  on  cable's  Arts  &  Entertainment)  tor 
its  intelligence  and  depth.  The  station's 
award-winning  documentaries  eschew  fluff 


\n  tavor  ot  serious  .^ubiects  like  education, 
mental  health,  pcwerry,  and  handguns.  Its 
much-praised  public -service  campaign  "A 
World  of  Difference,"  attacking  racism, 
has  become  a  national  model.  Even  a  fo- 
ray into  dramatic  productions,  "Summer 
Solstice,"  starring  Henn,'  Fonda  and  Myr- 
na  toy,  earned  a  network  airing — a  first! 
In  1986,  WCVB  became  the  first  station 
in  the  country  to  closed-caption  its  local 
newscasts  for  the  hearing-impaired — an- 
other sign  that  it  views  its  public  trust 
with  unusual  seriousness. 


To  Frederick  Wiseman: 

For  Outstanding  Achievements  in 

Television  Documentary 

Fred  Wiseman  is  the  dean  of 
American  TV  documentar- 
ians,  a  prolific  chronicler  of 
American  institutions,  whose  credits  and 
awards  stretch  back  more  than  two  de- 
cades. His  films  include  Missiie,  Deaf  and 
Blind,  Racetrack,  Welfare,  Law  ar\A  Order, 
High  School,  and  Titicut  Follies  (the  contro- 
versial 1967  film  about  a  Massachusetts 
prison  for  the  criminally  insane).  All  fea- 


ture a  sprawling,  cinema  verite  style 
aimed,  he  says,  at  providing  "a  natural 
history  of  the  way  we  live."  In  an  era 
when  the  little  that  is  left  of  the  networks' 
once  proud  documentary  tradition  has 
largely  degenerated  into  "infotainment," 
Wiseman  is  a  more  precious  resource  than 
ever.  In  four  consecutive  nights  this  Janu- 
ary, PBS  will  air  Near  Death,  a  documen- 
tary film  about  how  decisions  are  made  to 
terminate  treatment  in  the  intensive-care 
unit  of  a  big-city  hospital.  Near  Death  will 
be  Wiseman's  twenty-first  film  on  PBS. 


Wiseman:  America's  best  epic  documentarian. 


ill  bully  after  all  these  years:  "Hallmark  Hall  of  Fame.' 


To  "thirtysomething": 

For  Best  Show  You  Love  to  Hate 

It  is  annoying.  Self-indulgent. 
Whiny.  Cutesy.  Smug.  You 
'  cringe  at  its  conceit,  its  metic- 
ulously strewn  consumer  icons;  at  the  fact 
that  it  resonates  so  closely,  yet  somehow 
misses  so  much.  But  you  watch  it.  Your 
friends  watch  it.  On  Wednesday  morn- 
ings, you  and  your  colleagues  rehash  it. 
"thirtysomething"  's  boomer  angst  and 


To  "Hallmark  Hall  of  Fame": 
For  Best  Dramatic  Series 

If  "Miami  Vice"  is  a  sleek  new 
Ferrari  that  ran  out  of  gas, 
"Hallmark  Hall  of  Fame"  is  a 
gracefully  aging,  boxy  Volvo  that  just 
keeps  purring  along.  Willfully  unmindful 
of  fad  and  fashion,  the  venerable,  thirty- 
eight-year-old  series  remains  an  exception- 
ally dependable  and  well-crafted  vehicle 
for  dramatic  television  entertainment. 
Hallmark's  productions  are  faithful  to  the 
simple  (if  oft  ignored)  principle  of  putting 
solid  material  and  adequate  financing  in 


navel-gazing  is  strictly  state-of-the-art. 
The  scripts  deftly  punch  all  the  right  but- 
tons, from  sixties  rock-and-roll  albums  to 
biok)gical-clock  anxiety.  Production  val- 
ues and  casting  are  first-rate. 

And  so,  on  to  a  new  season.  Will  Mi- 
chael and  Hope  have  a  baby?  Will  Elliot 
and  Nancy  get  back  together?  Will  Gary 
jettison  his  social  ct)nscience  and  join  the 
eighties?  Do  we  care?  Grudgingly,  maybe, 
but  we  do.  D 


the  hands  of  talented  people  and  then 
leaving  them  alone.  The  result:  more  than 
fifty  Emmys  in  161  presentations,  five 
alone  for  "Promise,"  the  James  Woods- 
James  Gamer  treatment  of  schizophrenia. 
This  season's  lineup  includes  Angela  Lans- 
bury  in  an  adaptation  ot  Rosamunde 
Pilcher's  best-selling  novel  The  Shell  Seek- 
ers, and  "C^aroline?,"  a  drama  about  a 
wealthy  southern  family  in  turmoil  when  a 
daughter  presumed  dead  for  fifteen  years 
appears  to  claim  her  inheritance — further 
signs  that  "1  lallmark  I  kill  o\  Fame"  has  a 
lot  ot  L|iialitv  inik-s  left. 


Most  Mtely  to  make  you  watch:  a  Christmas  Dick  Van  Dyke  fantasy. 
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enciaga 


Homage 

to  the 
greatest 


For  Balenciaga,  de- 
signing clothes  was 
more  than  a  craft, 
more  than  art:  it  had 
the  characteristics  of 
a  religious  vocation,  and  the 
power  and  purit>'  of  design  that 
he  achieved,  working  in  lofts- 
isolation,  inaccessible  to  press 
and  public,  seemed  almost  a 
form  of  prayer  and  sacrifice. 

"TTie  greatest  name  in  fash- 
ion," the  greatest  of  American  fashion  editors,  Carmel  Snow, 
called  him.  From  the  year  1937.  when  he  opened  his  house  in 
Paris,  until  1968,  when  he  retired,  sadly  conscious  that  the  grand 
and  exigent  days  of  true  haute  couture  were  finished,  Balenciaga 
ruled  the  world  of  fashion.  Even  Dior,  who  had  introduced  the 
revolutionar>',  wasp-waisted  New  Look  in  1947,  acknowledged 
him  "master  of  us  all,"  and  a  great  craftsman  and  artist  he  was, 
who  made  his  own  toiles  and  sewed  his  own  seams,  to  whom  the 
art  of  cutting  was  one  of  the  sacred  mysteries. 

Dior's  New  Lxxjk  lavishly  flattered  any  reasonably  slim  woman 
who  wore  it,  and  in  the  1930s  and  1940s  Balenciaga  too  had 
showed  himself  a  master  of  this  silhouette,  with  his  hieratic  infan- 
ta gowns.  But  as  his  pursuit  of  perfection  progressed,  he  had  the 
audacity,  in  the  1950s,  to  abandon  the  familiar  lines  of  the  ideal 
female  form,  drawing  his  seams  in  a  manner  that  did  not  st)  much 
deny  them  as  create  a  sophisticated  tension  between  garment  and 
body.  The  waist  was  aKdished,  the  jacket  gently  curved  out  over 
the  back  and  in  toward  the  hip,  from  which  descended  a  slim 
skirt,  lightly,  forgivingly  gathered  at  the  waist.  The  colhir  stinxl 


Grand  and  timeless  simplicity: 
an  evening  dress  in  ivory  duck- 
»  ess  satin  from  Balenciaga' s 
spring  1955  collection. 


away  from  the  neck,  where 
pearls  and  emeralds  (for  luxur>" 
was  in  those  days  unabashed) 
could  glimmer  unencumbered. 
The  sleeves,  often  melon 
shaped,  stopped  well  short  oi 
the  wrists,  leaving  show  room 
tor  bracelets  and  gloves.  Strict 
tunics  followed  this  line;  then 
the  "sack"  dress;  finally  a  few 
minis,  one  of  which  was  com- 
pared to  "an  epic  poem  written 
in  invisible  ink." 
Balenciagas  hats  were  no  less  pure  in  design — pillboxes  (his 
invention),  perhaps  with  a  stiff  bow  or  a  spurt  of  feathers,  "tor- 
eador" hats,  toques,  veils  to  cover  the  face,  little  plumed  cocktail 
hats.  His  palette  was  somber — black  and  brown — with  contrast- 
ing flashes  of  color — white,  pink,  violet — like  the  garb  of  women 
in  Goya  and  Velazque:  portraits.  But  he  could  use  color  with  dra- 
matic fervor  when  he  chose — whole  gowns  of  sulkir  yellow,  pea- 
cock blue,  or  shocking  pink.  Dressed  in  Balenciaga's  architectural 
stiff  silks  and  wools,  women  with  the  hauteur  to  wear  these  severe 
masterpieces  experienced  their  femininity  in  a  new  and  excitingly 
subtle  manner. 

The  time  for  subtlet>-  was  past  when  he  left  the  scene,  twenry- 
one  years  ago,  but  his  austere  Spanish  genius  dominates  the  his- 
tory of  twentieth-Centura  fashion.  Even  the  greai  Poiret  seems 
noisy  and  a  little  vulgar  by  comparis<^>n.  A  magnificent  Kxik  is 
being  published  this  month  (by  Rizroli  New  York;  $1 10)  to  mem- 
oriali:e  the  great  man:  Balenciaga,  by  Marie-Andree  jouve  and 
Jacqueline  Demomex.  The  photographs  on  these  pages,  by  David 
Seidner,  are  among  its  treasures.  — Eve  Auchtncli)ss 
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Pholo^aphs  by  David  Scidncr 


A  r.,iero  seun  '■'•''•  ''mvcrs  of 
pearl  dr.:  .  .  tr-of-pearl  on 
gold  net  and  organza  ( 1 966) . 


A  hroum  horsehair  caj     Nkcd 
with  van:'     .a  black  v  f 

■'.hjade  Cs/mn;;  1962/ 


....ii:^„:],:..Wj 


Ari  oiitJM  111  hhick  '.r:::trcd  satin, 
with  silk  fringes  tm  the  small 
drapiid  cape  (1950). 


Blue-Ribbon  Driving 


BvMarv  AnnFlvnn 


ic  Jri\  cr  holds  four  reins  in 
hi>  riiiht  hand,  each  one 
artached  ro  the  bit  ot  a 
horse.  His  letr  hand  makes 
small  adjustments  to  con- 
trol the  tiuir  horses  plun>:- 
mu  ahead  o\  the  carnail'-'-  A 
stroiii:  tui:  will  sKnv  iMie  horse;  a  slow  eas- 
ing back  will  rum  another;  a  li>osenini:  ot 
one  rem  will  encouratje  another  hor>e  to 
Hi>  tonvard.  The  compi  x  rem  mo\ements 
resemi  '  ■  the  child's  -  vj  uarne  oi  cat's 
cradle  1  .It  I  ■  ^peed. 

The    ..  ~i\<i  :\\    tv>  the 

driver's  pi  nin  -behind 


|7n 


Reins  in  hand,  Bill  Long  drives  his  coach- 

and-four  to  the  starting  line  of  the  marathon  race 

at  the  United  States's  biggest  such  event. 

them  in  an  open  carriai:e.  with  the  proud, 
arched  presence  ot  a  militarv  officer.  His 
expression  is  intense.  BUI  Loniz's  whole 
beini:  seems  concentrated  on  the  task 
ahead  ot  him — wmniniz  the  bi^>:est  four- 
in-hand  competition  in  .America. 

For  as  loni:  as  he  can  remember,  BUI 
Loiii:  has  lo\  ed  horses  but  has  had  little  in- 
terest in  ridini:  them.  Like  his  father,  a 
well-known  bl.»ck>mith  who  ran  a  farm  for 
Standardbred>  and  Hacknev  horses  in  his 
native  C'anada.  he  always  preferred  driv- 


ing: carriaiie  horses.  The  naked  horse  to 
him  represented  form  without  function. 
What  mattered  was  the  beautv  and  pmver 
of  the  team,  and  the  flash,  the  classiness, 
the  comfort iiii:  thunder  and  rattle  of  the 
dri\  en  carnaiie. 

.At  a,i:e  seven  Bill  Ix^izan  drivint:  and 
competinii  in  local  shows  with  a  small  car- 
riajze  and  his  pv>nv  in  a  single  harness.  But 
his  career  as  a  dri\er  is  more  accuratelv 
dated  to  1^73.  when  he  met  Finn  Casper- 
sen,  the  chairman  and  CEO  ot  the  finan- 
cial-services company  the  Beneficial  L\n- 
poration.  and  his  wife.  Barbara.  Thev 
hired  him  to  manajje  their  Wesrbv  Farm, 

CD.WUISikLLR 


The  classiest  of  all  equestrian  sports, 
and  also  the  hardest 


in  Sussex  County,  New  Jersey.  Bill  soon 
was  developing  his  own  driving  skills.  He 
worked  with  singles  and  pairs  and  then 
moved  up  to  the  four-in-hand — and  what 
many  consider  the  ultimate  in  equestrian 
sport.  Driving  combines  the  excitement  oi 
racing,  the  subtle  beauty  of  dressage,  and 
an  atmosphere  that  preserves  the  tine  art 
and  traditions  of  handling  a  coach. 

Bill  soon  proved  to  be  an  extraordinarily 
gifted  driver  who  could  hold  his  own  any- 
where, in  1985,  he  won  the  prestigious 
Harrods  lnternatit)nal  Driving  Grand 
Prix,  in  Wuulsor,  England,  establishing 
himself  as  a  world-class  competitor. 

SEPTEMBER  msv 


None  of  the  eight  hazards  of  a  marathon  is 

easy.  This  is  "The  Cordwood,"  which  intimidates 

with  its  narrow  gates  of  stacked  wood. 

Ti)day,  on  this  cold,  gray  September 
morning.  Bill  Long  and  some  ot  the  finest 
drivers  in  the  world  have  gathered  in  the 
heart  ot  New  Jersey's  horse  country  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Gladstone  International 
Combined  Driving  Event,  it  is  the  na- 
tion's premier  driving  competition, 
though  not  yet  quite  on  a  par  with  such  top 
European  competitions  as  those  in  Wind- 
sor and  in  Deurne,  Holland. 

Even  so,  fi\e  tln)usand  spectators  are 
happy  to  make  the  trip  to  the  grounds  ot 

Photographs  by  Jett  Jacobson 


Hamilton  farm,  the  home  ol  the  United 
States  Equestrian  Team.  A  large  oval  grass 
ring  has  been  constructed  tiiere,  along  one 
side  ot  which  stand  the  hospitality  tents. 
These  are  already  partially  tilled  with  tick- 
et holders  seated  at  white  wrt)ughf-iii)n 
tables,  enjoying  the  elaborate  displays  ot 
food  and  wine.  BeycMid  them,  a  collection 
of  smaller,  exhibitors'  tents  otters  a  \arierv 
of  exclusive  item-;  '•■  r  purcha.se:  tine  leath- 
er goods,  handii.dde  wool  sweaters,  gour- 
met delicacies,  and  cvcn  paintings  ot 
hunts  and  hounds. 

The  teams  go  through  tour  competitions 
in  three  days:  that  ot  the  present, ition  .ind 
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dressage  events,  on  day  one;  a  seventeen- 
mile  marathon,  on  day  two;  and  finally  an 
obstacle  course.  Each  day's  events  count 
for  one-third  of  the  total  score. 

Now.  Bill's  team  of  dark  bay,  European- 
bred  Holsteiners  is  beiny  prepared  tor  the 
presentation,  an  event  judged  solely  on 
appearance.  The  grooms  brush  the  horses, 
trmi  ears,  noses,  and  ankles,  and  wrap  legs 
in  felt  polo  wraps  to  protect  them  against 
injury.  The  tack  is  assembled  with  great 
attention  to  derail;  each  horse's  bridle  and 


game.  Finally,  Long  climbs  onto  the  driv- 
er's "box,"  attached  to  the  right  side  ot  the 
front  seat.  His  grooms,  Finn  Caspersen 
and  Bill  Long,  Jr.,  get  on  the  rear  seat.  In 
effect  part  of  the  show,  they  dress  in 
matching  livery  and  sit  as  motionless  as 
statues. 

When  the  presentation  is  complete, 
Long  enters  the  main  ring  to  perform  the 
dressage  test.  The  idea  here  is  to  test  the 
team  under  tightly  defined  conditions. 
The  carriage  will  create  a  number  of  com- 


lack  of  perfection  in  others,"  explains 
Deirdre  Pirie,  trom  Hamilton,  Massachu- 
setts, the  top  American  female  four-in- 
hand  driver,  who  has  participated  in  sev- 
eral international  competitions. 

While  Bill  performs  his  dressage  test, 
even  the  inexperienced  spectator  cannot 
fail  to  be  impressed.  The  horses  go  through 
their  paces  with  a  subtlety  and  grace  that 
speak  volumes  about  their  native  ability, 
training,  and  Long's  absolute  command. 
He  is  like  a  puppeteer  whose  perfectly 


harness  must  be  not  only  meticulously 
clean  but  properly  fit  to  the  horse.  No 
loose  straps  or  buckles  are  permitted;  tar- 
nished brass  is  frowned  upon. 

The  carriage,  every  bit  as  spiff>'  as 
the  tack,  is  pulled  into  position 
outside  the  barn  doors  and  the 
team  is  led,  one  by  one,  to  be  har- 
nessed. Bill  is  dressed  in  formal  attire — a 
dark  gray  pinstripe  three-piece  suit,  top 
hat,  gloves,  and  a  maroon  apron  to  match 
the  colors  of  the  presentation  carriage.  He 
checks  the  assembly,  patting  the  horses  as 
he  circles  the  carriage,  like  a  quarterback 
raging  his  teammates  before  a  big 


The  dressage  event  is  always  a  crowd  pleaser;  the 

teams  must  look  spiffy  while  performing 

complicated  and  extremely  precise  patterns. 

pulsory  figures,  such  as  circles  and  serpen- 
tines, and  they  are  judged  in  the  same  way 
as  the  figures  of  a  skater.  Accuracy,  fluen- 
cy, and  steadiness  of  paces,  engagement  of 
the  hindquarters,  acceptance  of  the  bit, 
and  the  ability  of  the  team  to  work 
together  are  all  essential.  The  challenge  to 
the  driver  is  to  maintain  control  of  the 
team's  tremendous  power  and  fitness  level 
fi)r  these  very  precise  movements.  "When 
you  watch  enough,  you  can  see  the  perfec- 
tion that  some  people  achieve,  over  the 


carved  creations  have  come  magically  to 
life.  "You  get  the  feeling  in  your  hand 
when  it's  right;  it  goes  right  through  you," 
he  says.  "When  the  horses  are  right,  you 
feel  the  whole  team;  you  say,  'There  they 
are  .  .  .  I've  got  them  now.' 

One  key  to  success  is  finding  four  horses 
that  are  well  matched  and  work  well 
together.  L.  C^lay  C'amp,  an  American 
competitor  who  works  as  a  bltH)dstock 
agent  for  racehorses  at  his  farm  in  Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky,  compares  the  experience 
to  working  with  racehorses:  "When  you 
put  horses  on  the  racetrack  together,  you 
try  to  match  them  so  they'll  gallop  very 
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kindly  together,  so  they're  compatihle  in 
their  way  of  going  and  their  attitudes; 
they're  relaxed  and  one's  not  uptight  and 
trying  to  outrun  the  other  one.  Once  your 
eye  is  set  to  that,  it's  much  easier  to  put 
your  horses  together  on  a  team." 

On  the  morning  of  day  two,  Bill 
starts  hy  walking  the  marath(,)n 
course  again  to  inspect  the  foot- 
ing. Then  he  discusses  his  strate- 
gy with  Finn  Caspersen.  Meantime,  the 
special  marathon  carriage — it  has  a  low 


will  he  anything  hut  motionless.  They  will 
stand  on  the  hack  of  the  carriage,  one 
hehind  the  other,  holding  the  nylon  straps 
on  either  side.  From  their  vantage  points, 
they  will  keep  the  carriage  upright  or  make 
adjustments  as  the  carriage  careens  across 
the  unpredictahle  footing  of  the  marathon 
course.  Shifts  in  hody  weight  are  some- 
times enough  to  move  the  carriage  hy  as 
much  as  six  inches,  and  some  grooms  lie  so 
far  sideways  on  the  turns  that  they  look  as 
if  they  are  windsurfing. 


the  referee,  even  the  horses,  seems  to  he 
enjoying  the  performance. 

Now,  at  the  completion  of  the  first  four 
sections,  the  team  pulls  into  a  roped-off 
area  for  the  first  of  two  veterinar>'  inspec- 
tions. The  scene  resemhles  the  cockpit  of  a 
racetrack.  A  swarm  of  volunteers  and 
grooms  simultaneously  insert  thermt)me- 
ters,  remove  the  harness,  and  sponge  off 
the  horses  to  lower  their  hody  tempera- 
ture. The  process  confirms  that  the  horses 
are  at  the  proper  fitness  level;  heart  rate, 


center  of  gravity — is  rolled  out.  Bill's  wife, 
Linda,  makes  a  final  check  of  the  contents 
of  the  toolhox,  located  under  the  seat  of 
the  carriage,  which  is  stocked  for  any  nec- 
essary repairs — wheel  wrench,  socket 
wrench,  pliers,  nails,  horseshoeing  knife 
to  replace  torn  shoes,  and  a  leather  hole 
punch  to  readjust  broken  straps  on  the  har- 
ness. She  discovers  that  Bill's  favorite  pair 
of  rain  gloves  is  missing.  That  is  impor- 
tant: in  the  rain — and  today  looks  like 
rain — holding  four  slippery  reins  in  hare 
hands  becomes  almost  impossible. 

Finn  and  Bill,  Jr.,  again  ride  along  as 
gU)oms,  but  in  this  part  of  the  event  they 


Entering  the  marathon  course,  Bill  Long 

is  0  study  in  concentration.  America's  top  driver, 

he  ranked  ninth  in  the  world  last  season. 

At  the  starting  gate,  a  referee  joins 
them,  sitting  beside  Bill,  to  make  sure  that 
the  ream  stays  on  course,  keeps  to  the 
allotted  time,  and  goes  through  the  re- 
quired paces.  Then  off  they  go,  not  to 
return  for  at  least  two  and  a  half  hours.  The 
team  breezes  through  the  first  four  of  the 
marathon's  five  sections.  Sections  A  [m^] 
C  are  done  at  two  different  trot  speeds:  tnu 
a  more  collected  and  relaxed  trot,  the  c-t  h- 
er  faster  and  more  extended.  Sections  B 
and  D  are  done  at  a  walk.  Everybody,  even 


respiration,  and  bodv  temperature  are 
checked  three  times  wirhm  ten  minuti-N. 
This  will  also  ensure  that  the  hi>r'>es  b.i\e 
not  been  o\erstressed. 

After  the  testing,  the  team  i^  rehar- 
nessed  to  continue  to  the  last  and  most  dif- 
ficult section  of  the  course,  a  kirward  trot 
of  six  miles,  interrupted  at  least  eight  times 
by  specially  constructed  hazards.  These  are 
designed  like  ma  v  with  sides  only  slight- 
ly wider  than  ilv  carriage  itself.  To  ask  the 
horses  to  maneuxer  the  hazards  at  this 
point  in  the  competition  is  like  puttuig 
hurdles  at  the  twelve-mile  point  ot  the 
New  York  Marathon.  The  horses  are  tired, 
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and  the  hazards  require  a  lot  of  precision. 
Imagine  driving  a  tractor-trailer  down  a 
narrow  winding  street  at  thirty  miles  per 
hour.  This  might  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
challenges  faced  bv  the  drivers  in  these 
hazards.  The  same  restrictions  apply:  vou 
have  a  lot  of  power,  a  minimal  amount  ot 
control,  and  a  ver\-  tight  space  to  get  into 
and  out  ot.  V^'here  the  analogy  fails  is  in 
the  comparison  of  a  specifically  designed 
machine  to  animals  with  their  own  minds. 
Four  hor^e^  do  nor  stop  or  turn  on  a  dime, 


hazard,  the  sky  opens  and  the  rains  pour 
down.  Bill  reaches  for  his  gloves — he  can- 
not risk  losing  his  grip  at  this  speed — with 
a  grateful  thought  for  his  wife. 

The  first  hazard  is  "Meadow 
Square."  Like  all  hazards,  it  is 
designed  to  be  hard  to  go  through 
cleanly — it  consists  of  a  slalom  of 
four  gates — and  Long  thunders  through 
without  penalties.  It  is  tollowed  by  "The 
Amphitheater,"  the  water  hazard.  Bill 
looks  apprehensive;  the  footing  has  al- 


eral  tall  pine  trees,  and  "The  Triangles,"  a 
hazard  oi  six  fences  shaped  into  triangles 
and  arranged  at  sharp,  tight  angles,  each 
with  a  brightly  colored  international  flag 
on  the  front.  So  far,  so  good.  Long  is  well 
ahead  of  the  competition. 

Now  for  hazard  five,  "The  Sawmill." 
Bill  clears  the  first  gate  and  heads  for  the 
second.  It  is  difficult  to  see  the  gate  clearly 
because  the  weather  is  very  cloudy  and  the 
hazard  has  a  roof  overhead,  so  the  interior 
of  the  hazard  is  quite  dark.  Later  he  de- 


hut  a  spectator  watching  Bill  go  through 
these  hazards  might  think  so.  "You  have  tt) 
know  exactly  where  you  want  to  go  to 
within  inches,"  Bill  explains,  "and  what 
your  options  arc  if  you  miss  a  gate  either 
going  in  or  in  the  middle  of  a  hazard." 

"You'vegot  four  horses  coming  in  as  fast 
as  you  can,"  says  L.  Clay  Camp,  "and 
those  hazards  don't  move,  it's  a  hell  of  a 
thrill;  it  makes  jumping  a  big  fence  seem 
vn'KI.  You  don't  feel  the  power  that  you 
'•^h  driving.  When  you  start  head- 
I'  'hrough  those  hazards,  it  makes 

the  hai        •  up  on  your  neck." 

As  L  :  1  his  team  approach  the  fir^r 


A  driver's  view  of  the  "Triangles"  hazard: 

imagine  you  are  driving  a  giant  tractor  at  thirty 

mph  through  a  narrow  slalom  course. 

ready  gotten  quite  deep,  and  the  carriage 
wheels  are  sinking  and  sliding  in  the  mud. 
The  team  splashes  across  the  water  and 
wades  through  the  gates.  The  carriage  is 
moving  fast,  but  awkwardly,  in  a  series  of 
sharp,  stiff  jolts.  Bill  and  the  referee  must 
brace  themselves  with  their  feet;  the 
grooms  grip  the  nylon  straps  at  the  back, 
swaying  from  one  side  to  the  other  in  the 
attempts  to  keep  the  carriage  upright. 
Soon  the  team  completes  the  "C^hristmas 
Trees"  hazard,  which  is  built  around  sev- 


scribes  what  happened:  "We  went  through 
A,  then  almost  went  off  the  bank  at  B.  I 
went  through;  I  thought  we  were  okay,  but 
the  back  wheel  caught  on  the  tipover  rail 
and  over  we  went."  Put  ant)ther  way,  the 
slippery  footing  moved  the  carriage  out  o{ 
line  so  that  it  hit  a  special  device  on  the 
inside  ot  some  gates;  it  is  like  a  hook,  and  if 
it  catches  on  the  side  ot  a  carriage,  it  will 
cause  the  carriage  to  flip. 

As  the  nearly  fourteen  hundred  pounds 
of  wood  and  steel  tumble,  the  sound  is  like 
that  of  an  eighteen-wheeler  readjusting  its 
load.  Bill,  Finn,  Bill,  Jr.,  and  the  reteree 
are  thrown  from  the  carriage.  The  compet- 
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itors  are  not  seriously  hurt.  But  the  referee 
is  badly  injured — he  has  broken  a  rib, 
which  punctured  a  lung,  and  is  hustled  to  a 
nearby  hospital. 

Despite  being  thrown  to  the  ground, 
Bill  maintains  his  grip  on  the  reins.  He 
cannot  risk  letting  go  of  the  team  for  any 
reason;  the  horses  could  easily  run  away, 
dragging  the  upturned  carriage.  They  are 
frightened  by  the  impact.  They  know 
something  has  happened  behind  them, 
hut  the  blinders  attached  to  the  side  of  the 


to  them  as  they  near  the  entrance  gate: 
"Easy,  Roscoe  .  .  .  Ros-coe!"  They  re- 
spond and  come  galloping  through  the 
exit  gate  after  a  clean  round .  Long  has 
regained  control,  and  he  sails  through  the 
seventh  hazard,  "The  Deer  Feeders," 
without  penalties. 

Knowing  he  has  to  make  up  lost  grt)und, 
he  approaches  the  final  hazard  at  full 
throttle.  "The  Cordwood"  consists  of  log 
piles  about  six  feet  in  height,  but  that  does 
not  faze  the  team.    It  gallops  furiously 


that  the  rcteree  is  reported  td  be  restrng 
well  and  that,  despite  the  spill,  the  team  is 
number  two  in  the  standing. 

The  next  dav,  the  weather  tum>.  The 
drivers  seem  as  fresh  as  the  autumn  air. 
Spectators  fill  the  stands,  and  all  the  driv- 
ers, in  formal  arrire,  assemble  in  tbe  w.irin- 
up  area  outside  the  main  ring.  Bill  smiles  ti) 
well-wishers  and  prepares  for  the  last 
phase,  the  obstacle  course.  Again,  the 
competitors  will  ride  with  their  griH)ms  on 
the  rear  seat  of  the  carriage. 


four  bridles,  as  well  as  the  harness,  prevent 
them  from  turning  around  or  seeing  any- 
thing except  what  is  in  front  of  them.  Held 
fast  by  Bill,  they  remain  motionless, 
chomping  restlessly  at  the  bits,  while  the 
crew  rights  the  carriage.  Then  Bill  gives 
the  signal  to  move  forward. 

At  the  next  hazard,  "Kelly's 
Maze,"  a  single  fence  spreads 
across  the  center,  dividing  the 
four  gates.  It  takes  a  quick  turn  to 
get  around  it;  the  space  is  extremely  nar- 
row. Bill's  team,  now  disturbed  by  the 
accident,  pulls  strongly  at  the  bit.  He 
knows  the  horses  are  frightened  and  talks 


Every  carriage  in  the  marathon  carries 

a  referee  to  time  the  team  and  make  sure  it 

completes  the  seventeen-mile  course. 

through  the  last  gate  with  a  clean  finish 
and  heads  for  the  final  vet  check. 

The  cockpit  crew  greets  them,  quickly 
double-checking  for  injuries  to  horses, 
grooms,  and  driver.  The  team  is  covered 
with  mud.  Lind.i  arrives  with  a  stack  of 
clean  towels  and  a  comforting  arm.  After 
the  horses  go  through  their  second  veteri- 
nary test,  Bill  gathers  up  the  remaining 
gear  and  heads  oii  to  meet  the  horses  at  the 
barn;  he  still  has  to  prepare  for  the  next 
day's  final  competition.  The  good  news  is 


The  obstacles  are  simplv  a  test  ti>  con- 
firm the  teams'  soundness  after  the  ,srrain 
of  the  first  two  phases.  The  course  consists 
oi  twenty  pairs  o\  bright  i^rangc  cones  .set 
onlv  inches  wider  than  tin-  carriages' 
wheels  and  arranged  in  the  m.iin  rinq  so 
that  the  team  will  have  to  accomplish  .1 
series  of  quick  turns.  At  the  top  »>t  each 
cone  is  a  rubber  ball,  and  the  slightest 
touch  will  cause  \^  to  topple.  Each  team 
nuist  maneuver  through  the  obstacles;  if 
the  balls  fill,  the  team  is  penalized.  Al- 
though the  course  U)oks  simple,  the  horses 
and  drivers  are  all  tired  from  the  previous 
two  days  of  competition.  To  impnive  their 
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standing,  they  must  be  quick  and  caretiil. 
On  this  course.  Bill  Long  turns  in  a  flawless 
pertonnance.  and  the  enthusiastic  ap- 
plause as  he  exits  the  ring  contimis  his  sta- 
tus as  the  crowd's  tavorite.  The  cumulative 
points  ot  the  three  events  are  tallied,  and 
the  drivers  are  called  into  the  main  ring  tor 
the  awards  ceremonv.  Bill  finishes  second; 
he  simply  could  not  make  up  tor  his  ditfi- 
culties  at  the  htth  hazard.  But  he  does  not 
leave  the  ring  with  just  the  red  second- 
place  ribbon.    Because  he  was  the  top 


champion.  As  it  to  prove  his  dedication. 
Long  also  helps  other  drivers,  he 
says, "whenever  they  ask." 

Will  Long  ever  displace  a  European  as 
world  champion.'  One  wonders.  The  Euro- 
pean drivers  have  better  access  not  only  to 
corporate  sponsorship  but  also  to  shows 
that  are  held  several  times  a  month  within 
easy  traveling  distance.  In  the  United 
States,  by  contrast,  there  are  only  a  hand- 
tul  oi  shows,  and  thev  are  scattered  from 
Massachusetts  to  Calitomia.  Anv  serious 


get  funded.  Other  driving  enthusiasts  fo- 
cus on  the  structure  ot  the  competition 
itselt.  Their  propc->sals  range  from  running 
it  in  a  shorter  period  ot  time  to  building  a 
more  elaK^rate  and  difficult  obstacle 
course.  Such  changes  would  help  to  make 
driving  more  ot  a  spectator  sport.  Others 
simplv  count  on  its  winning  converts  on  its 
own  merits — the  amalgam  ot  daring, 
speed,  showmanship,  and  horse  sense. 

•Whatever  happens,  it  will  be  hard  to 
find  a  better  avatar  ot  driving  than  Bill 


American  finisher  in  the  world  champion- 
ships— he  placed  thirteenth  of  the  nearly 
fifty  drivers  from  all  over  the  world  who 
competed — he  is  awarded  the  huge  silver 
Vanderbilt  trophy  fi)r  being  the  top  Amer- 
ican finisher.  No  other  American  to  that 
date  had  ever  placed  nearly  st)  high. 

Long  is  not  a  demonstrative  man, 
but  he  grins  broadly  as  he  drives  in 
the  victory'  lap  around  the  ring. 
Ahead  of  him  is  one  more  event 
this  season,  and  then,  after  i  brief  rest,  it  is 
bai.  k  to  the  gruelini,  lining  schedule  nec- 
essar>  to  m;iintain  rhc  fitness  level  of  the 
team.  This  spt)rt  requires  nothing  less  of  a 


It  is  like  a  pit  stop  in  on  auto  race — swarms 

of  experts  check  the  horses  during  each  of  the  two 

veterinary  stops  in  a  marathon  event. 

American  challenger  would  have  to  spend 
several  m(.)nths  a  year  campaigning  in 
Europe.  That  would  take  a  great  deal  ot 
time  and  a  great  deal  ot  money,  too. 

To  supply  the  latter,  Finn  Caspersen 
suggests  that  a  blanket  organization  for 
funding  should  provide  suppxirt  tor  the 
largest  number  ot  competitors.  As  he  sees 
it,  the  money  could  first  go  to  support  the 
singles  and  pairs,  because  the  cost  wt^uld 
be  lower  and  it  ct)uld  attract  new  talent. 
Eventually,  the  tour-in-hands  would  alst) 


Long-  At  the  close  ot  the  Gladstone  event, 
in  the  Beneficial  Corpv^ration's  hospitalit\ 
tent,  the  last  of  the  plates  and  empty- 
glasses  are  being  swept  awav.  Bill  and  Finn 
are  standing  by  the  dixirway,  shaking 
hands  and  thanking  the  guests  who  have 
been  so  supp^irtive  tor  the  last  three  davs. 
In  a  moment  ot  quiet.  Bill  is  able  to  inquire 
aKiut  the  reteree.  "How's  he  doing.',"  he 
asks  with  genuine  ci>ncem. 

"Just  fine,"  Finn  smiles.  "He  says  he'd 
like  to  do  it  again  next  year."n 

Murv  Ann  Flynn,  based  in  New  Ytrrk,  often 
uriies  ahoui  hmses  and  cquesinans. 
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When  Legends  Unite 

A  Transcendent  New  Legend  Is  Born 
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KTHICS 


The  BLAIR  HOUSE 
CONTROVERSY— TWO  VIEWS 


In  an  article  in  our  June  issue  n^ 
entitled  "For  Sale:  Our  Na-  ^"^  - 
tion's  Prestige,"  Lawrence 
Malkin  examined  the  federal 
government's  practice  of  ask- 
ing private  donors  to  pay  for  the 
restoration  of  public  offices.  He 
focused  on  the  restoration  of  the 
Treasury  Department's  conference 
rooms,  the  State  Department's  re- 
ception rooms,  and  Blair  House, 
where  foreign  dignitaries  are  put 
up.  Although  the  system  works, 
Malkin  concluded,  donors  tend  to 
expect  something  in  return  for 
their  largesse — usually,  entree  to 
high  officials — unless  extraordina- 
ry precautions  are  taken.  He  was 
particularly  critical  of  how  Blair 
House  was  refurbished  under  the 
guidance  of  Mrs.  Selwa  Roosevelt. 
Her  spirited  response  appears  be- 
low, together  with   Malkin's  rebuttal 


Mrs.  Roosevelt:  the  Blair  House  restoration  is  a  smashing  success. 


Malkin's  article  makes  a  misguided  and 
misinformed  attack  on  the  Blair  House 
Restoration  Fund  and  my  role  in  organiz- 
ing it.  More  important,  it  wrongly  attacks 
the  long-standing  national  policy  of  re- 
lieving the  taxpayers'  burden  by  encourag- 
ing private  citizens  to  donate  the  beautiful 
but  costly  furnishings  that  adorn  our  great 
ceremonial  public  buildings. 

This  policy  is  clearly  articulated  in  sev- 
eral acts  of  Congress,  most  recently  in  the 
appropriations  act  for  the  restoration  of 
Blair  House,  which  forbade  any  of  those 
public  funds  to  be  used  to  redecorate  the 
restored  premises. 

Of  course,  the  solicitation  of  private  do- 
nations must  he  conducted  in  good  taste 
and  without  conferring  benefits  or  exces- 
sive social  rewards  on  the  donors.  The 
Blair  House  Restoration  Fund  has  adhered 
scrupulously  to  these  principles. 

•  Malkin  suggests  that  the  Blair  House 
fund-raising  drive  ended  up  in  an  official 
investigation.  The  facts  are  that  1  asked 
the  under  secretary  for  management  for 
help  in  solving  the  administrative  prob- 
Ic-tris  of  managing  a  reactivated  and  greatly 
enlarged  Blair  House  after  a  six-year  clo- 


sure. The  under  secretary  asked  the  in- 
spector general  to  look  into  these  prob- 
lems. The  report  is  twelve  pages  long  and 
contains  eleven  recommendations,  main- 
ly directed  toward  solving  these  adminis- 
trative matters.  Only  one  page  and  two 
recommendations  relate  to  the  Restora- 
tion Fund,  and  these  deal  with  minor  mat- 
ters of  administrative  housekeeping.  Sig- 
nificantly, the  first  "key  judgment"  in  the 
report  is  that  the  restored  Blair  House  "is  a 
spectacular  success." 

•  Malkin  attacks  the  size  and  taste  of 
the  engraved  room  plaques  and  the  two 
larger.  Tiffany-designed  plaques  which 
identify  all  the  major  benefactors.  Al- 
though he  compares  these  plaques  unfa- 
vorably with  the  plaques  on  the  eighth 
floor  of  the  State  Department,  in  fact  the 
Blair  House  plaques  are  smaller. 

•  Malkin  is  critical  of  the  fund's  success 
in  raising  an  additional  million  dollars  to 
maintain  the  recent  restoration.  He  sug- 
gests darkly  that  the  extra  million  "funds  a 
sinecure  that  conceivably  may  have  had  a 
second  purpose" — i.e.,  after  leaving  as 
chief  of  protocol  1  could  become  a  director 
of  the  fund  and  give  fund-raising  parties 
"not  unlike  the  ones  [l\  began  to  give  after 
Blair  House  was  restored." 


In  fact,  I  was  invited  to  become 
a  director  but  declined  to  accept. 
No  "fund-raising  parties"  were  ever 
given  at  Blair  House  while  I  was 
chief  of  protocol  and  were  express- 
ly forbidden  in  the  rules  1  issued. 
Malkin  refers  to  a  dinner  attended 
by  Malcolm  Forbes,  but  that  was 
an  official  dinner  where  the  secre- 
tary of  state  and  1  thanked  Mr. 
Forbes  for  making  his  yacht  avail- 
able at  the  request  of  numerous  for- 
eign statesmen  when  they  visited 
^New  York.  The  only  nonofficial 
invents  approved  by  me  were  ap- 
1  proved  in  accordance  with  the  pre- 
ivailing  regulations,    were   not 
i "fund-raising  dinners,"  and  were 
paid  for  by  their  sponsors. 

•  Malkin  says  the  inspector 
general  recommended  that  the 
fund  submit  to  an  audit.  In  fact, 
the  audit  was  suggested  by  the  fund's  own 
treasurer,  because  the  fund  was  passing 
over  to  the  government  the  title  to  the 
new  furnishings  the  fund  had  bought.  The 
fund  has  always  had  independent  outside 
auditors  who  have  never  taken  exception 
to  the  fund's  internal  accounts. 

The  inspector  general  described  the 
Blair  House  restoration  as  "a  spectacular 
triumph  reflecting  the  taste,  energy,  and 
sustained  personal  interest  of  the  chief  of 
protocol,  the  artistic  judgment  and  sup- 
port of  the  curator  .  .  .  and  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  two  interior  decorators.  Not- 
withstanding past  frictions  and  differences 
of  view  among  them,  the  result  is  a  nation- 
al guest  house  of  which  all  Americans  can 
be  proud."  Those  who  brought  about  this 
success  ought  to  join  in  celebrating  it, 
instead  of  inspiring  articles  claiming  credit 
for  themselves  and  criticizing  others. 
Lawrence  Malkin  replies: 
Mrs.  Selwa  Rt)osevelt  dt)es  not  address  the 
gravamen  of  the  story.  It  was  directed  not 
principally  at  her  but  at  a  system  of  collect- 
ing private  money  for  public  purposes  that 
went  seriously  awry  at  Blair  House. 

Because  no  public  money  could  be  spent 
on  the  furnishings,  some  corporate  patrons 
came  to  expect  that  the  public  rooms  at 
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A      SELECTION      OF      USEFUL      AND 


T    TURBO-WASHtm  — 

FOR  A  POWER  CLEANING  TRIP 

Turn  your  garden  hose  into  a  "POWER" 
cleaning  tool.  The  Turbo-Wash  power 
pressure  unit  is  used  by  millions  of  people 
all  over  to  make  those  hard  jobs  easy  This 
"unique"  tool  is  easy  to  use  Just  hook  up 
to  your  garden  hose  and  you  can  clean  and 
care  for  cars,  homes,  boats,  patios,  bikes, 
windows,  screens  and  more  Delivers  a  soap 
and  water  mixture  or  just  clear  water  rinse 
You  can  select  the  kind  of  spray  pattern 
that  IS  best  for  the  job  WONT  HARM 
SHRUBBERY  OR  GRASS.  Included  in  this  pack 
age  is  1  Turbo-Wash  unit,  1  Bottle  Hard  Suds, 
1  Bottle  Soft  Suds,  2  sensational,  new,  dis 
posable  waxer  cartridges  and  a  4-way  ad 
justabletip  Also  available  is  an  extra  pack 
age  containing  1  Qt.  bottle  of  Hard  Suds 
1  Qt,  bottle  of  Soft  Suds  and  2  Disposable 
waxer  cartridges  Made  in  the  USA.  TURBO- 
WASH  $29.98  (S6.00)  #A1879  EXTRA  PACK- 
AGE $15.98  ($4.00)  #A1880. 


T  NUTRISCALE 

This  scale  is  a  new  way  to  weigh  your 
food,  yes  it  even  weighs  beverages.  It's 
designed  to  compute  calories,  carbohy- 
drates, fat  and  sodium  of  over  800  foods. 
Now  you  can  accurately  weigh  and  measure 
the  content  of  your  food  and  beverage 
Bright  red  LED  readout.  Capacity  up  to 
25oz.  Just  place  food  on,  Nutriscale  does 
the  rest.  4y2"x8"xiy4".  It  does  not  take  up 
much  counter  space  Easy  to  use  Easy  to 
clean.  One  year  warranty  Uses  a  9  volt  elec- 
trical adapter  (included).  UL  Approved, 
$149.98  (S7.50)  #A1909. 


▼   PUMPING  RUBBER 

The  Lifetime  Gym 
IS  the  most  space 
efficient,   time  effi- 
cient  home   fitness 
device  on  the  market 
today  It  allows  you  to 
simulate  just  about 
any  of  the  expensive 
machines   found    in 
health  spas  and  gym- 
nasiums. The  reason 
IS  rubber  —  a  stretch- 
able  rubber  cable  of 
the  type  used  on  air- 
craft  carriers   With 
this    rubber    cable, 
resistance   increases 
with    movement   — 
your    muscles    are 
challenged    through  _______________ 

their  full  range  of  movement.  And  because 
you  have  to  resist  its  tendency  to  snap  back 
on  the  return  move,  you  gam  a  double 
benefit  from  your  effort.  You  overcome 
positive  and  negative  resistance  in  the 
course  of  each  exercise  $46.98  ($5.00) 
#A748 

T   INNOVATIVE  IONIZER 

A  sophisticated  electronic  device  that 
uses  nature's  way  of  cleaning  air  — 
emitting  trillions  of  negatively  charged  ions 
that  act  like  magnets,  attracting  microscop- 
ic particles  of  dust,  smoke  and  pollen.  One 
belongs  in  every  room,  but  sometimes  a 
table-top  ionizer  just  isn't  practical  or  desira- 
ble for  reasons  of  space  or  your  decor  This 
tiny  unit  (iy2"x5")  provides  an  ingenious  so- 
lution, plugging  right  into  any  wall  outlet, 
where  it  will 
remain  incon- 
spicuous while 
performing  its 
mighty  task. 
With  "on"  indica- 
tor light  and  col- 
lector pad  that 
can  be  rinsed 
and,  eventually, 
replaced.  By 
Pollenex,  for 
fresher  air  in 
home  or  office 
$39.98  ($4  00) 
M1867. 


MAGINATIVE      PRODUCTS 

I     ▼    DIVER'S  WATCH 


HOW  TO  ORDER 


CALL    TOLL    FREE 
1-8  00-456-2454 


24   HOURS   A   DAY, '7   DAYS   A   WEEK 

ABOVE  NUMBER  IS  FOR  ORDERING  ONLY  CUSTOMER  SERViCt 
CALL  20-1  567  2900  WE  HONOR  MASTERCARD  AND  VISA 

If  ordering  by  mail  >end  remittance  to  H.M. 
SPECIALTIES,  Deot.CNXE  099;    PO  Box  1574 
Radio  City  Station,  NY,  NY  10101. 
Item  price  is  followed  by  shipping  and 
handling  in  (    ).  Be  sure  to  add  both  to- 
gether to  arrive  at  total  price  When  using 
credit  card  —  include  account  number  expi- 
ration date,  signature.  Sorry,  no  Canadian, 
foreign  or  C.O.D  orders.  Allow  50  days. 

Magalog  Marketing  Croup  inc.  ©  1989 


The  Divers  Watch,  priced  under  S50,  is 
rated  waterproof  to  5  atmospheres 
(over  150')  The  movable  bezel,  case  and 
band  are  all  "black  chrome'  plated  in  a 
rugged  matte  finish  Two  sunken  faces  pro- 
vide fully  independent  digital  and  analog 
timekeeping,  so  you  can  set  one  face  to 
home  time  and  one  to  travel  time  Date,  day 
and  month  display,  alarm,  1/100  second 
chronograph  with  lap  timer,  choice  of  hour- 
ly chime  12  or  24-hour  format  Precision 
Japanese  movement  1-yr  warranty 
$39.98  ($5  00)  #A1490 


▼  WORDFIIMDER  *", 
DICTIONARY,  THESAURUS 


The  hE"PS'  CORPORA 


250  W  "jSTH  si    NY  NY  -y 


The  worlds  smallest  and  smartest  elec- 
tronic dictionary/thesaurus  Small 
enough  to  fit  into  your  pocket,  purse  or 
briefcase,  but  large  enough  to  include  over 
100,000  spelling  words  and  220,000  syno- 
nyms It  also  includes  4  5  'Megabytes  of  in- 
formation, proper  names,  major  cities  and 
states,  jumble  key  for  unscrambling  words 
(Great  for  those  diff  uit  spelling  games) 
Ideal  for  students  business  exr-  'inves,  all 
-  '■  ■     ■  -'-  '-■  'r  p'ove  and  ex;  'r  use 

language  Large  2U  digit  dis- 
•  operation  indicators,  auto  shut- 
ins  only  8  ounces  Uses  4  AAA  bat- 
-^  included)  90  day  warranty  $119.98 
.  ;  00)  #A1897 


VlTDWESTERN 

Daisies 


Each  spring,  America's  great  prairies  are  softly  carpeted 

in  glorious  color  and  life-giving  light. 

Acclaimed  impressionist 

LAU  CHUN 

celebrates  the  sun's  perennial  triumph 
over  winter  with  a  joyful 
bouquet  of  wildflowers. 

To  acquire  "Midwestern  Daisies,"  and  to  learn  more 

about  the  artist  and  his  other  available  works 

please  call  1-800-367-8047,  ext.  108. 


Lahaina  Galleries 

Five  locations  in  Hawaii, 

and  in  California  at  Le  Meridien  Newport  Beach  Hotel 

and  655  Beach  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Midwesiem  Daisies,"  by  Lau  Chun.  Oil  on  canvas.  40  x  40  inches.  ©Lahaina  Galleries,  Inc.  1989 


ETHICS  ~ 

Blair  House  could  be  turned  to  their  pri- 
vate use.  Mrs.  Roosevelt  did  not  discour- 
age this,  either  in  her  behavior  or  in  the 
new  regulations  she  issued  for  parties  at  the 
president's  guest  house.  The  inspector 
general's  report  pointed  out  that,  unlike 
the  Carter-administration  guidelines,  hers 
ignored  the  role  of  nongovernmental  or- 
ganizations in  sponsoring  Blair  House  din- 
ners, parties,  and  other  social  events.  The 
Carter  rules  contained  detailed  stipula- 
tions that  Blair  House  events  must  serve  a 
clear  foreign-policy  purpose.  It  is  up  to 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  to  explain  the  motives 
behind  her  less  stringent  guidelines,  and 
she  has  not.  The  inspector  general's  office 
reports  they  are  being  revised. 

As  Mrs.  Roosevelt  says,  all  nonofficial 
dinners  she  approved  at  Blair  House  were 
paid  for  by  private  sponsors.  The  unseem- 
liness of  these  private  social  functions  on 

BUT  ARE  THERE  STRINGS 
ATTACHED  TO  THE 
'       DONATIONS? 

public  property  is  exactly  the  point  she 
declines  to  address.  (And  if  they  were  not 
private,  why  does  the  current  chief  of  pro- 
tocol refuse  to  name  their  hosts?)  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  offered  her  assistance  in  arrang- 
ing all  the  private  dinners  in  the  setting  of 
Blair  House,  for  which  she  was  responsible 
as  chief  of  protocol.  Larger  donors  like  Mr. 
Malcolm  Forbes,  who  loaned  his  yacht  to 
the  government,  were  granted  access  to 
officials  of  the  Reagan  administration  up 
to  the  level  of  secretary  of  state. 

The  inspector  general's  report  points 
out  that  several  other  private  functions 
were  held  by  donors,  so  it  is  disingenuous 
for  Mrs.  Roosevelt  to  claim  that  none  of 
the  Blair  House  parties  had  any  connec- 
tion with  fund-raising.  The  funds  had 
already  been  donated. 

It  is  true,  as  Mrs.  Roosevelt  told  me, 
that  her  complaint  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment's under  secretary  for  management 
dealt  only  with  administrative  disputes  she 
was  unable  to  solve,  the  details  of  which 
we  decided  to  spare  our  readers.  It  was  the 
department's  inspector  general  who  ex- 
tended his  investigation  to  the  social 
events  and  to  the  existence  of  a  privately 
funded  and  staffed  office  inside  the  presi- 
dent's own  guest  house  that  had  been 
established  at  Mrs.  Roosevelt's  request. 

Like  the  administration  she  served, 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  seems  to  have  no  under- 
standing of  the  ethical  issues  that  came 
into  play  in  raising  money  for  Blair  House 
and  drafting  guidelines  for  its  use.  D 
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CONNOISSEUR 


This  holiday  season,  give  the  gift  that  says  it  all. . . 

CONNOISSEUR 


The  old,  the  new,  the  beautiful, 
the  rare,  the  best. . .  it's  all  in  Connoisseiu*. 

Today's  leading  inteniational  magazine  about  all  tilings  Uiat 

heighten  tiie  joy  of  being  alive.  A  Connoisseur  gift  subscription  is  die 

best  way  to  say  happy  holiday  to  a  deserving  friend  or  relative.  For  furdier 

infonnation  on  how  to  place  your  gift  orders,  please  write  to: 

Connoissem 

250  W55di  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10019 

Room  1113 
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APublication  of  The  Hearst  Coipoi;;;;  >n 
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The  1980s  have  been  a  period  of 
unprecedented  success  for  Bordeaux. 
There  have  been  two  very  great  vin- 
tages, 1982  and  1986;  three  excel- 
lent vintages,  1983,  1985,  and  1988; 
two  good  vintages,  1981  and  1987;  and 
tu'o  mediocre,  1980  and  1984.  In  addi- 
tion, many  chateaux  that  started  off  this 
decade  producing  unknown  or 
mediocre  wine  have  completely 
overhauled  their  techniques. 
Each  of  the  dozen  chateaux  that 
follow  is  making  wines  capable  of 
challenging  the  best  in  their  ap- 
pellations. Because  they  are  ei- 
ther relatively  unknown  or  have 
been  mired  in  mediocrity  for  so 
long,  their  wines  are  undervalued 
at  present,  but  that  is  not  likely  to 
last  once  word  gets  out. 
L'Angelus  (St.-Emilion) 

During  the  1950s  and  1960s, 
L'Angelus  frequently  aged  its 
wine  in  very  old,  often  dirty  and 
musty  small  oak  casks  and  large 
wooden  vats.  The  results,  regard- 
less of  the  vintage,  were  indiffer- 
ent, without  concentration  or 
excitement.  That  began  to 
change  in  1980  when  the  young 
Hubert  de  Bouard  took  over  the 
estate.  New  oak  barrels  and  stain- 
less-steel fermentation  tanks 
were  purchased,  and  Monsieur 
Bouard  introduced  a  second  wine 
so  that  only  the  best  of  his  crop 
would  go  into  L'Angelus. 
L'Angelus  has  catapulted  from 
being  one  of  the  most  disappointing  wines 
ofSt.-Emilion  to  being  one  of  the  top  doz- 
en. The  1986  and  1988  are  the  best  wines 
made  at  this  estate  since  World  War  11. 
Both  are  fabulously  dark  ruby  in  color, 
with  broad,  expansive,  forward  bouquets 
of  ripe  plums,  spicy,  smoky  new  oak,  and 
subtle  herbs.  On  the  palate  both  show 
exceptional  richness,  great  length,  superb 
ripeness,  and  a  precocious  personality  that 
makes  it  possible  to  drink  them  young, 
although  both  have  what  it  fakes  to  last 
two  decades.  Prices  have  thus  far  remained 


Bordeaux:  a  dozen  hot 
properties 

by  robert  m.  parker,  jr. 


in  the  $18-to-$25  range.  The  blend  of 
grapes  now  used  at  this  sixty-acre  estate  is 
45  percent  cabernet  franc,  50  percent  mer- 
lot,  and  5  percent  cabernet  sauvignon. 
Clinet  (Pomerol) 

This  seventeen-acre  vineyard  is  one  of 
the  best-situated  of  Pomerol,  lying  on  the 
high  plateau,  with  a  perfect  mixture  of 


gravelly  soil,  clay,  and  sand.  It  has  always 
had  immense  potential,  but  too  often  the 
casks  have  been  old  and  moldy,  producing 
wines  without  color  that  sometimes 
smelled  off  and  tasted  watery.  All  this 
began  to  change  when  the  inspired  young 
Jean-Michel  Arcaute  took  over  the  man- 
agement, in  the  mid-1980s.  He  intro- 
duced new  oak  casks  and  planted  consider- 
ably more  merlot.  The  blend  is  now  75  per- 
cent merlot,  20  percent  cabernet  sauvi- 
gnon, and  5  percent  cabernet  franc.  The 
1985  Clinet,   the  first  under  Arcaute's 


management,  was  reassuringly  top-notch. 
It  is  a  fleshy,  rich,  supple  wine  bursting 
with  blackberry  fruit  and  the  aromas  of  tas- 
ty new  oak.  The  1986  is  another  enticing 
wine  with  great  color  and  impressive  depth 
and  length  of  flavor.  The  1987  will  very 
likely  turn  out  to  be  one  of  the  great  suc- 
cesses of  this  unheralded  vintage.  Even 
better  is  the  brilliantly  rendered 
1988,  which  should  make  every- 
one recognize  how  far  Clinet  has 
come  in  a  few  years.  It  is  still  ter- 
ribly underpriced  ($25  to  $30). 
'  L'Eglise-CUnet  (Pomerol) 

The  thirteen-acre  estate  of 
L'Eglise-Clinet  has  always  had  a 
following,  but  since  1985  it  has 
made  exceptional  wine  that  com- 
petes with  such  classics  as  Petrus 
and  Lafleur,  thanks  to  another 
young  and  energetic  proprietor, 
Denis  Durantou.  Obsessed  with 
quality,  he  has  intrc^duced  a  sec- 
ond wine  and  uses  30  to  40  per- 
cent new  oak  casks.  The  vineyard 
sits  on  gravelly,  sandy  soil  in  the 
midst  of  Pomerol's  famous  pla- 
teau. Durantou  gives  his  wine  a 
long  maceration  period  so  as  to 

0  extract  as  much  color  and  rich- 
g  ness  as  possible.  The  results  have 

1  been  a  great,  even  profound 
5  Pomerol  in  1985 — probably  one 
i  of  the  top  two  or  three  wines  of 

0  the  vintage — and  another  block- 

1  buster  in  1986.  The  vines  at 
%  L'Eglise-Clinet  are  on  average 

over  forty  years  old,  but  Duran- 
tou's  decision  to  assign  as  much  as  a  third 
of  his  crop  to  the  second  wine.  La  Petite 
Eglise,  has  resulted  in  a  wine  almost  black, 
with  huge,  ripe,  dense  fruit,  stunning 
length,  and  opulent  flavors.  The  great 
1985  and  1986  were  followed  by  an  excel- 
lent wine  in  1987  and  a  very  good  wine  in 
1988.  L'Eglise-Clinet  produces  fewer  than 
2,000  cases;  consequently,  this  wine  will 
not  be  easy  to  hnd. 
Lagrange  (St.-Julien) 

C^hateau  Lagrange  used  to  be  a  run- 
down property  that  turned  out  rustic. 
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Crystal  shown:  Classic  Regency. 
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The  Crystals  of  Lenox 


An  important  collection  of  fine  lead  crystal  handcrafte 


on  of  Lenox. 


LENOX  CHINA  AND  CRYSTAL    SEND  $2  OO  FOR  COLOR  BROCHURE  TO  LENO^ 


v'lLI  I     N|   Oftb-m  .    1-^00-635-3669   ©  LENOX  1989 


poorly  vinitied  wines.  In  1983  it  was  pur- 
chased by  the  huge  Suntor\-  firm  of  Japan. 
The  Japanese  spared  no  expense  in  reno- 
vating the  chateau,  replanting  the  vine- 
yards, and  attending  to  even,-  detail  in- 
volved in  the  making  ot  a  great  wine.  To 
oversee  its  making  and  bringing  up,  they 
brought  in  Michel  Delon,  the  extraordi- 
nary- owner  and  driving  force  behind  the 
great  St.-Julien  estate  of  Leoville  Las 
Cases.  Since  1983,  nearly  half  of  the  crop 
has  been  relegated  to  a  second  wine,  Les 
Fiefs  de  Lagrange.  This,  along 
with  an  increase  in  the  percent- 
age of  new  oak,  has  helped  La- 
grange emerge  as  one  of  the  top 
wines  of  the  highly  competitive, 
high-quality  appellation  of  St.- 
Julien.  The  excellent  1983  and 

1985  were  followed  by  an  enor- 
mously structured,  rich,  concen- 
trated w-ine  in  1986.  It  probably 
has  thirty-  to  thirtv-five  years'  lon- 
gevity and  forcefully  demon- 
strates how  well  the  Japanese  in- 
vestments here  have  paid  off. 
The  price  for  Lagrange  is  still 
about  half  that  of  the  other  top 
St.-Juliens  ($17  to  $20  a  bottle 
for  the  1985  and  1986). 
Marquis  de  Terme  (Margaux) 

Since  the  early  1980s,  this 
eighty--six-acre  properrv'  has  be- 
gun to  turn  out  wines  that  justify- 
its  fourth-growth  status  in  the 
1855  classificationof  wines  of  the 
Gironde.  Selection  is  stricter, 
there  are  more  new  oak  barrels, 
and  a  second  wine  has  been  intro- 
duced. The  results  are  a  deli- 
ciously  rich,  black-currant-  and 
herb-scented  1985,  an  enor- 
mously deep,   intense  wine   in 

1986  ($18  to  $23),  and  very  good 
wines  in  1987  and  1988.  Though 

its  style  is  larger-framed  and  brawnier  than 
that  of  most  Margaux,  this  wine — clearly 
one  of  the  up-and-coming  stars  of  the  vast 
Margaux  appellation — is  nevertheless 
greatly  undervalued. 
Monbrison  (Margaux) 

This  is  one  of  the  best  cru  bourgeois  prop- 
erties in  all  Bordeaux  and  one  of  the  few 
nonclassified  growths  to  be  so  fastidious  in 
its  selection  process  as  to  have  a  second 
wine,  called  Chateau  Cordet.  The  owner, 
Mme.  Davis,  and  her  son,  Jean-Luc  Von- 
derheyden,  run  this  thirty-four-acre  prop- 
erty with  great  precision  and  care.  The 
blend  of  grapes  is  30  percent  cabernet  .sau- 
vignon,  30  percent  cabernet  franc,  35  per- 
cent merlot,  and  5  percent  petit  verdot; 


WINE 

half  of  the  barrels  are  new  oak.  Monbrison 
has  had  wonderful  vintages  since  1983, 
the  top  being  the  1983,  1986,  and  1988— 
which  could  turn  out  to  be  the  best  Mon- 
brison yet  made.  All  cost  between  $15  and 
$25  a  bottle  and  tend  to  be  rather  power- 
ful, rich  wines  marked  by  their  sojourn  in 
new  oak,  with  a  ten-  to  twelve-year  poten- 
tial. Although  entitled  to  only  cru  bour- 
geois status,  these  wines  are  often  better 
than  many  of  the  more  famous  and  expen- 
sive classified  Bordeaux  growths. 

Chateaux  that  challenge  the  best. 


Pape  Clement  (Pessac-Leognan) 

After  a  bad  decade,  Pape  Clement 
began  its  comeback  in  1985.  Its  1985  was 
the  finest  since  1975;  the  1986  is  even  bet- 
ter, the  finest  wine  produced  at  this 
famous  estate  since  1961,  with  the  stylish 
black-currant-  and  mineral-scented  bou- 
quet backed  up  nicely  by  spicy  new  oak.  At 
its  best,  Pape  Clement  has  a  style  of 
extraordinary  elegance,  with  a  bouquet  of 
great  class  and  distinction.  The  man 
responsible  is  Bernard  Pujol,  who  has 
modernized  the  estate  and  brought  in  all 
new  oak  barrels.  The  1987  is  deliciously 
supple,  elegant,  and  lighter-styled;  the 
1988  IS  perhaps  the  best  wine  in  the  entire 
appellation  of  Pessac-Leognan.  Pape  Cle- 


ment, always  one  ot  Bordeaux's  most  ele- 
gantly rendered  wines,  is  back  to  form,  at 
prices  ($20  to  $25)  one-third  those  of  its 
neighbor  Chateau  Haut-Brion. 
Pichon-Longueville  (Pauillac) 

For  decades,   this  landmark  chateau 
rarely  made  as  good  a  wine  as  this  excep- 
tionally well  placed  vineyard  of  seventy- 
four  acres,  planted  with  75  percent  caber- 
net sauvignon  and  25  percent  merlot, 
should  have.   The  wines  were  casually 
made,  the  bottling  often  negligent.  This 
all  changed  in  the  late  1980s, 
when  the  propert>-  was  sold  to  a 
large   insurance  company  and 
Jean-Michel  Cazes  was  brought 
m.   The  owner  of  the  nearby 
Lynch-Bages,  he  began  a  major 
renovation  project.   The  result 
has  been  an  excellent  wine  in 
1986,  one  of  the  most  successful 
wines  of  the  1987  vintage,  and  a 
1988  that  may  be  the  first  wine 
since  the  1950s  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  Pichon-Longueville's 
remarkable  vineyard.  Prices  re- 
main in  the  $18-to-$25  range, 
hut  hurr>'! 
Le  Pin  (Pomerol) 

Why  should  a  vineyard  of  only 
five  acres,  producing  some  400 
cases  of  wine,  merit  coverage? 
Because  this  100  percent  merlot 
wine,  aged  in  new  oak  and  made 
by  the  Thienpont  family  of  Pom- 
erol, is  so  sensational,  so  unique, 
that  it  must  be  tasted  to  be 
believed.  It  is  a  marvelously  per- 
fumed, exotic,  toasty,  plum- 
scented  wine  with  rich,  lush,  in- 
tense flavors.  Le  Pin  has  pro- 
duced wines  under  its  own  label 
only  since  1979,  without  a  single 
disappointing  vintage.  The 
greatest  wine  so  far  has  been  the 
extraordinary  1982,  with  exceptional 
wines  in  1985,  1986,  1987,  and  1988. 
This  is  Pomerol's  most  opulent,  unctuous, 
lavishly  rich  wine  and,  though  irresistible 
when  young,  can  last  for  twelve  to  fifteen 
years.  Most  is  sold  in  the  United  States. 
The  price  goes  up  10  to  20  percent  almost 
ever\'  year  and  is  now  about  $50  a  bottle. 
Rausan-Segla  (Margaux) 

Rausan-Segla  was  the  famous  Margaux 
property  rated  just  behind  Mouton-Roth- 
schild  in  the  original,  1855  classification. 
Mouton-Rothschild  was  elevated  to  first 
grt)wth  in  1973,  leaving  Rausan-Segla  at 
the  top  of  the  second  growths.  However, 
in  recent  times  it  has  had  ups  and  even 
more  downs.  In  1983  the  Bordeaux  nego- 
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American  Portraitist 


Portrait  of  Ginger 
Collection  Of  Mi",  and  Mrs.  Haynes  Griffin 
Oil  on  canvas,  52  by  48  inches      .^^i 

Washington,  DC  studio  202/338-lC). 


GUIDE  TO  "ALL  THAT  GLITTERS" 

(page  122):  The  Antiques  Flea  and  Farm- 
ers Market,  at  P.S.  183  (East  Sixty-sev- 
enth Street  between  First  and  York  ave- 
nues), is  open  on  Saturday  only;  phone: 
(212)  737-8888.  The  Annex  Antiques  Fair 
and  Flea  Market  (on  the  outdoor  parking: 
lots  between  Twenty-fourth  and  Twenty- 
sixth  streets  on  Sixth  Avenue)  is  open  Sat- 
urday and  Sundav;  phone:  (212)  243- 
5343.  The  I.S.  44  Flea  Market  (Columbus 
Avenue  between  Seventy-sixth  and  Sev- 
enty-seventh streets)  is  open  Sunday  only; 
phone:  (212)  316-1088. 

Twice  a  year,  there  are  the  Triple  Pier 
shows  on  New  York's  Hudson  River  piers; 
the  one  at  Pier  88  specializes  in  costume 
jewelry.  Telephone  the  organizer,  Irene 
Stella,  for  information:  (201)  768-2773. 
Once  a  year,  the  Modernism  show  is  held 
at  the  armor>'  (Sixty-seventh  Street  and 
Park  Avenue),  where  top-of-the-line  jew- 
elry is  shown,  along  with  other  "alterna- 
tive" decorative  arts;  phone:  (212)  777- 
5218.  Every  March  in  Atlantic  City,  New 
Jersey,  the  Brimfield  Associates  Show  is 
held  at  the  City  Convention  Center  (on 
the  Boardwalk);  phone:  (609)  348-7100. 
Bibliography:  Fabulous  Fakes,  by  Vivienne 
Becker  (Grafton  Books;  London,  1988); 
All  That  Glitters,  by  Jody  Shields  (Rizzoli 
New  York;  1987);  Costume  Jewelry  in 
Vogue,  by  Jane  Mulvagh  (Thames  &  Hud- 
son; London,  1988);  Costume  Jewelry:  The 
Great  Pretenders,  by  Nancy  N.  Schiffer 
(Schiffer;  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania, 
1987);  Costume  Jewelry:  The  Fun  of  Collect- 
ing, also  by  Schiffer  (1988). 
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Underpricedj  but  not  for  long. 


ciant  Louis  Eschenauer  hired  an  outsider, 
Jacques  Theo,  to  resurrect  its  quality. 
Theo  instituted  a  ruthless  selection  pro- 
cess. In  1985  and  1986,  he  put  nearly  40 
percent  of  the  crop  into  a  second  wine, 
Chateau  de  Lamouroux.  In  1987,  Theo 
completely  declassified  his  entire  crop.  In 
1988,  half  the  crop  was  declassified.  With 
so  rigorous  a  selection  process  and  the 
decision  to  harvest  the  cabernet  sauvi- 
gnon,  merlot,  and  cabernet  franc  much 
later,  as  well  as  the  use  of  more  new  oak, 
Theo  has  created  one  of  the  top  four  or  five 
wines  of  the  1983  vintage,  one  of  the  bet- 
ter 1985s,  and  a  superstar  in  1986,  a  sub- 
lime wine  with  splendidly  dark  ruby  color, 
superb  bouquet,  plenty  of  power,  and 
intriguing  complexities.  Rausan-Segla  is 
now  one  of  the  stars  of  the  appellation  of 
Margaux,  competing  with — perhaps  sur- 
passing— even  the  wonderful  Chateau 
Palmer,  and  just  behind  the  extraordinary 
C^hateau  Margaux.  Its  price  ($30  to  $33) 
can  only  go  up. 
Lc  Tertre  R6teboeu/(  St. -fimilion) 

This  twelve-acre  vineyard  on  the  hill- 
side below  St.  Emiiion,  planted  with  80 
percent  merlot  and  20  percent  cabernet 
franc,  is  now  getting  worldwide  attention. 
It   is  run   with  single-minded  zeal   by 


Francois  Mitjavile,  a 
youthful,  fidgety  man 
set  on  making  St.-Emil- 
ion's  most  highly  ex- 
tracted, intense  wine. 
The  vineyard's  superb 
position  and  the  high 
percentage  of  merlot  in 
the  blend  have  ensured 
a  dazzling  level  of  rich 
fruit.  Mitjavile  now  uses 
100  percent  new  oak. 
The  result  is  a  flashy, 
flamboyant  wine.  The 
first  top  vintage  was 
1982,  followed  by  a  very 
good  wine  in  1983,  a 
superb  wine  in  1985, 
and  a  prodigious  wine  in 
1986,  rich  and  fleshy, 
that  can  be  drunk  young 
but  will  be  even  better 
after  five  or  six  years.  Its 
price,  given  the  tiny 
quantities  produced, 
can  only  go  up. 
Troplong  Mondot  (St.- 
Emilion) 

This  seventy-four- 
acre  vineyard,  planted 
with  65  percent  merlot, 
the  rest  a  balance  of  cab- 
ernet franc  and  cabernet  sauvignon,  is  sit- 
uated on  the  hillside  and  plateau  of  St.- 
Emilion.  It  has  always  had  the  potential  to 
produce  top-quality  wine,  though  what  it 
actually  made  in  the  1960s  and  1970s 
lacked  depth  and  often  fell  apart  after  five 
or  six  years  in  the  bottle.  Then  along  came 
Christine  Fabre  Valette,  who  has  both  the 
dedication  needed  to  turn  out  fine  wine 
and  the  wisdom  to  have  brought  in  the 
superstar  enologist  Michel  Roland.  A  deli- 
ciously  suave,  elegant,  supple  wine  was 
made  in  1985,  followed  by  a  more  pro- 
found, more  concentrated,  deeper  wine  in 
1986.  A  second  wine,  called  Mondot,  was 
introduced,  to  which  a  good  third  of  pro- 
duction has  been  relegated  since  1985, 
and  more  new  oak  barrels  are  used.  The 
1988  should  be  the  best  Troplong  Mondot 
in  over  three  decades.  It  has  extraordinary 
richness,  intense,  hedonistic  flavors,  and  a 
sublime  and  ethereal  perfume  of  smoky 
oak,  black  fruits,  and  exotic  spices.  The 
price  remains  modest  for  now  ($15  to 
$22),  while  the  quality  skyrockets.  D 

Robert  Parker  puhlishes  The  Wine  Advo- 
cate and  is  the  author  of  Bordeaux,  Parker's 
Wine  Buyer's  Guide,  and  Wines  of  the 
Rhone  Valley  and  Provence. 
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OANIEI  JOSEPH  ttip 

WWTB;R  DRINKS:  R&i 

Acquired  in  a  trade  with 
fhe  Houghton  Mifflins 
Dan  led  the  Bantams  in 

^°rd  output,  complete 
^anuscnpts,  positive 

^e^'ews,  and  bookstore 
J'S'ts.  Rookie  writer  of 
theyearini962.heset 
a  number  of  Bantam 
J^arks,  including  most 

b'^'-bs.  A  top  relief  spe- 
cialist, he  ghostwrote 
books  for  some  of  the 
nation's  best  writers 
and  also  for  Margaret 

'  ruman.  Known  as  Mr 

Consistency,  he  sits 
down  to  write  each  day  - 
at  precisely  4.00  p.m. 
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A  WORKTOP  FOR  PEOPLE 

WHOSE  ATTENTION  TO  DETAIL 

BORDERS  ON  FANATICISM, 

If  you  believe  exquisite  workmanship  is  a  worthy  investment  of  time  and  energy,  your  kitchen 
plans  should  definitely  include  worktops  and  color-coordinated  sinks  of  Du  Pont  CORIAN.* 

CORIAN,  the  extraordinary  solid  surface  material,  complements  the  finest  cabinetry,  state- 
of-the-art  appliances  and  the  most  meticulous  interior  design  plans. 

With  its  wealth  of  design  possibilities,  CORIAN  helps  you  create  a  beautiful  kitchen  that 
works  beautifully.  Its  remarkable  durability  means  the  beauty  lasts.  And  it's  backed  by  a  10-year 
limited  warranty  from  Du  Pont. 

All  reasons  why  people  who  demand  the  finest  for  their  homes  are  very  much  at  home 
with  CORIAN.  For  more  information  and  the  name  of  the  Authorized  CORIAN  Dealer  nearest 
you,  call  1-800-527-2601.  Or  write  DuPont,  Room  G-51523,  Wilmington,  DE  19801. 
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Because  art  is  never  an  extravagance. 


Lenox  Cli  i  na  and  Crystal 

Send  $3.00  for  color  brochures.  Lenox,  Lawrenceville,  N.J.  08648 

For  further  information  call  1-800-635-3669,  ©  Lenox  1989 


WORKSOFART*  CHINESE  ART 

12  East  56th  St.,  H.  Y,  N.  Y  1(X)22  -Tp/;  232-758-0937  •  Cables 
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C ARTIER.  The  Panther  WatcI 


C.1989  CARTIER,  INC. 


BAILEY  BANKS  &  BIDDLE 

jev^lers  Since  1832 

PhibJjolii:,      '5)  564-6200  •Pittsburj^h*  Washington,  D.C.  'Atlanta 'Chicago*  Boston 
Sr.  1.011  Miami  •  F^)ca  Raton  •  West  Palm  Beach  •  Kansas  City  •  South  G)ast  Plaza 


Sensual,  sleek,  with 
the  noblest  of  pedigri 
THE  Panther*  watch 
BY  Cartier, 

i8  Karat  gold,  extra-s 
contoured  case,  watep 
resistant,  intricately 
linked  bracelet  with 
folding  buckle  and 

CONCEALED  CLASP,  CaRTI 
symbolic  FELINE 

interpreted  with 
boldness  and  grace. 

Resolutely 
contemporary. 
The  Panther  watch. 
Time  held  in  willing 
captivity. 


Cartier 


This  face  could  stop  a  croml... 


ALBERTO  GIACOMETTI 


BUSTE  DE  DIEGO,  1951       BRONZE 


and  did. 
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1456   SHERBROOKE   STREET  WEST   ■    MONTREAL,   CANADA   H3G    1 K4   ■   T-  4-849-3311    ■    FAX:    514-289-9.448 
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How  TO  DeFIN  E  AN  EXCEPTIONAL  PeRFUME 

BY  Jean  Patou 


he  difference  between  an  exceptional 
perfume  and  one  that's  merely  ex- 
pensive, lies  less  in  the  nose  of  the 
beholder  than  it  does  in  pedigree. 


It's  what  goes  into  a  creation,  after  all,  that  distin- 
guishes what  comes  out. 

The  same  is  true  of  thoroughbred  Arabians  and 
perfect  cheese  souffles. 

Nowhere  is  this  princi- 
ple more  gloriously 
realized  than  in  "1000" 
dejean  Patou. 

In  this  scent-strip 
world  we  live  in, 
"lOOO"  dejean  Patou 
remains  aloof 

Exotic.  Soignee.  Redo- 
lent with  rare  flowers 
and  precious  fragrant 
oils.  Nightblooming 
jasmine,  rose  centifolia, 

mysor  santal  and  the  rarest  of  the  rare,  Osmanthus 
from  China.  Osmanthus  blooms  for  a  short  time 
each  Spring,  and  it  can  be  found  at  a  market 
in  Canton. 

More  than  seven  million  flowers  are  picked  to  pro- 
duce a  single  kilogram  of  the  jasmine  essence  used 
in  "lOOO".  Little  wonder  this  marvelous  fragrance 
is  known  as  the  essence  of  extravagance. 

But  wait,  the  luxury  continues!  Just  look  at  the 


Each  bottle  is  ycf^Lslcit'd  and  ciccdhi/udiic'iI  t>y  ii  iiiiiiiDvicil  curd. 


gold-leafed  flacon.  Each  is  filled  and  sealed  by 
hand.  No  two  are  quite  the  same. 

The  glass  stoppers  are  ground  to  fit  the  neck 
of  the  individual  bottle.  (Baccarat  uses 
a  similar  technique  in  the  crafting  of  crystal 
decanters.) 

The  golden  cord  you  find  binding  the  neck  is  tied 

and  knotted  by  hand. 
(Each  knot  identifies 
the  woman  who  tied  it 
— Marie's  half-hitch  is 
distinct  from  Jacque- 
line's square  knot;  Jac- 
queline's square  knot 
bears  no  resemblance 
to  Jeanine's  bowline, 
and  so  on.) 

"lOOO"  dejean  Patou 

is   a   limited  edition 

fragrance.   The  year's 

harvest   dictates   the 

quantity     produced. 

And  as  is  the  case  with 

etchings  and  limited  edition  books,  each  bottle 

is  registered  and  accompanied  by  a  numbered 

card. 

True,  "lOOO"  dejean  Patou  won't  find  its  way 
to  every  dressing  table.  Elusiveness  is  part  of  its 
charm.  But  to  those  who  secure  this  exceptional 
fragrance,  a  gentle  word  of  warning: 

An  introduction  spells  certain  addiction.  For 
"lOOO"  dejean  Patou  is  one  in  a  million. 


THE        ESSENCE       OF         EXTRAVAGANCE 
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VACHERON  CONSTANTIN 

.  The  World's  oldest  Watch  Manufacturer 
Geneva  since  1755. 
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^  JULES  R.  SCHU BO"! 

jewellers  —  gemologists    I 

3001  West  Big  Beaver  Road  •  Suite  112-  Troy,  Michigan  480i 
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while  we  have 

oil  the  great  designers 

under  one  roof, 

it's  our  customers 

who  get  all  the  attention. 


Chevy  Chose,  Washington,  DC 


Left  to  right:  V        no  Boutique,  Fendi,  Kcrl  Lagerfeld,  Claude  Montana 
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Time's  Golden  Rulers: 
Rolex  Day-Date  and  Rolex  Lady-Date  just 

Twin  classics  of  integrity  and  beauty,  the  Rolex  Day-Date  and 
Rolex  Lady-Datejust  are  superlative,  self-winding  chronometers, 

each  in  18kt.  gold  with  matching  President  bracelet  and 
pressure-proof  down  to  330  feet  with  the  renowned  Oyster  case. 
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MERKSAMER 
Jewelers 

A  Tradition  of  Fine  Diiimonds  Sinie  1929 

SCO  SACRAMENTO  PHOENIX  CHICAGO  WASHINGTON  D.C. 

SAN  JOSE  SEATTLE  DETROIT  MILWAUKEE 
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AVAILABLE  AT 
ONE  STORE  IN  A  THOUSAND 


Limt  KxchuiavJ" 

Hun) to  locate,  hid thcnfuie  th'uig^i  alway^*  arc. 

Pictured  topmcKit:  Memory  Ltuic,  BeUw.  Early  American  Engraved. 

On  both  .lide.i:  Emha^k^y  Scroll. 

Sterlmi]  flatware  made  m  Greenfield  AlaMichu.H'tt.'  amhicailaMe 

only  at  c'clect  /ewel/y  .itore<<. 

For  th'rectio/Li  call  l-8cK)-5-i~i-5S68. 
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THE  BEST  KEPT  SECRET  IN  STERLING 


///>.•,  Jv.v  tji  tciWiilStiret.  CiraififdlMA  0/j02-059). 


The  Sexiest  Women  In  Beverly  Hills 
Have  Fred  Hayman  s  Number. 


From  Fred  Hayman,  founder  of  the  Giorgio* 

phenomenon,  comes  his  new  blockbuster  fragrance, 

o2./3.  Wealthy.  Elegant.  Wildly  seductive. 

Exclusively  at  FRED  HAYMAN  Beverly  Hills, 

273  North  Rodeo  Drive  or  call  I'li00-^'^"<3.j3  anytime, 

And  now  at  select  Saks  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York  metropolitan  stores. 


Fred  Hayman  Beverly  Hills,  Inc.  and  Giorgio  Beverly  Hills,  Inc 
are  separate  companies.  ©1989  Fred  Ha>man  Beverly  Hills 
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MONTECARLO 

24  Blvd  Princesse  Charlonc 

Td  93257959 


NEW  YORK 

809  Madison  Avenue  ai  68ih  Screel 
Td.  2889708 


GENEVE 

9.  Place  du  Molard 

Td.  215353 


ItWasVeiyHardTo 
Get  1400  PerfedionistsTo 

OnOneThiig 


Not  easily  pleased.  In  other  words,  they 
were  perfect  for  the  job. 

Assuming  nothing  and  question- 
ing everything,  they  scrutinized  all  that 
was  learned  during  Toyotas  fifty  years 
of  building  automobiles  until  they  were 
finally  ready  to  draw  aside  the  curtain 
to  reveal  an  unparalleled  engineering 
achievement: 

The  ne\^  LS  400  luxury  sedan,  the 
flagship  of  Lexus. 

But  we  have  more  than  just  one 
car  to  tell  you  about. 

We  have  two.  There's  also  the 
ES  250,  a  sports  sedan  bestowed  with 
so  many  distinctions  that  without  exag- 
geration it  can  be  called  the  luxury 
sedan  of  sports  sedans. 

So  if  you  will,  please  read  through 
the  next  few  pages.  You'll  learn  more 
about  the  Lexus  story  and  how  our  engi- 
neering accomplishments  can  satisfy 
any  perfectionist. 

Whether  that  perfectionist 
happens  to  be  a  Lexus  engineer,  or  a 
Lexus  customer. 


u 


cabin  also  features  as  standard  equip- 
ment possibly  the  first  power  tilt  steer- 
ing wheel  in  America  that  combines 
the  comfort  of  an  adjustable  telescopic 
column  with  the  prudence  of  an  airbag 
Supplemental  Restraint  System. 

The  ignition  key  that  fits  into  this 
column  is  just  as  phenomenal.  It  has 
precision-cut  inner  grooves  to  help  foil 
unauthorized  duplication. 

Now  give  the 
key  a  turn  and  listen. 

You  won't  hear 
much  of  the  engine  or 
anything  else  until  you 
decide  to  break  the  relative 
silence  of  our  ultra-quiet 
cabin  with  either  of  the  two 
superb  audio  systems  available. 

Of  course,  now  that  youve  started 
the  engine,  the  best  is  yet  to  come:  your 
chance  to  test  drive  the  LS  400. 

After  all,  our  engineers  have  had 
six  years  to  contemplate  our  new  Lexus 
luxury  sedan. 

Now  it's  your  turn. 


St.  18  cay/23  hwy.  preliminary  1990  mileage  figures  determined  by  Lexus.  See  your  dealer  far  details. 


To  be  among  the  very  first  to  test  drive  a  Lexus,  call  800-USA-LEXUS 
for  more  information  and  the  name  of  the  dealer  nearest  you. 
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The  Relentless  Pursuit  Of  Perfection. 


^)l'>fi'^  l^xui,  A  Division  of  Tiiyoln  Motor  Sales,  U.S.A.,  Ini.  Lexus  reminds  you  to  wear  your  seal  hells  aiiil  obey  all  si>eeii  laws. 
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GOLDSMITH 


A  special  presentation  of  Elizabeth  Gage  jewels 

will  be  shown  at  the  Carlyle  Hotel,  New  York, 

September  25-30,  including  the  Tudor  Collection 


20  ALBEMARLE  STREET 
LONDON  Wl 


Fax  nci:01-4*'^5  4550 
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As  debonair  as    ' 

the  crowd. 

As  distinguished  as 

the  settin 

As  pohshed  as 

the  trophy. 

That's  the  beauty 

of  Saratoga. 


A  toast  to  ttie  Travers  Stakes,  Saratoga, 
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M  r  N  G .  What  a  knickknack  should  be. 

A  vision  of  how  things  should  be  It  can  turn  a  simple  vase  into 
a  work  of  art  Or  the  simple  act  of  driving  into  an  extraordinary 
experience.  The  Lincoln  Continental  It  is  one  of  the  world's  most 
advanced  luxury  cars.  Air  suspension,  anti-lock  brakes,  speed-sensitive 
steering  and  a  driver  and  right  front  passenger  air  bag  supplemental 
restraint  system  AU  standard  For  a  free  brochure,  call  1  800  446-8888. 
Or  visit  a  Lincoln  dealer  One  drive  and  you  see  that  other  luxury  cars 
are  just  ordinary.  And  that  Lincoln  Continental  is  exactly  what  a  lux- 
ury car  should  be. 


Lincoln.  What  a  luxury  car  should  be. 
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SHOWROOM: 
50  West  57th  Street,  New  York,  NY  1  001  9     (21  2)  31  5-0598 

CHAMPS  ELYSEES  BOUTIQUE: 
34  East  Putnam  Avenue,  Greenwich.  CT  06830     (203)  625-9664 
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'elusive  North  AnDerican  Montblanc  Representative 


INTRODUCING  A  NEW  CONVERTIBLE 
BUILT  AND  HANDCRAFTED  IN  ITALY  BY  MASERATI. 


When  Maserati  builds  a  new  convertible,  you 
con  expect  your  driving  instincts  to  come  alive 

You  con  expect  full  gouge  instrumentation 
nested  in  a  sea  of  soft  Italian,  leather  You  can 
expect  a  16-valve  fuel-injected  Maserati  turbo,  a 
five-speed  manual  Getrog  tronsoxle*  and  four- 
wheel  disc  Teves  anti-lock  braking. 

When  Maserati  builds  a  new  convertible,  you 
can  expect  hand-fashioned  coochwork  of  the 
finest  European  craftsmanship  and  luxury  so 


complete  every  item  is  standard.  Among  the 
many:  both  a  hard  removable  roof  and  o  soft 
convertible  top. 

When  Maserati  built  this  convertible,  they 
mode  it  everything  you  expect.  And  mode  it 
exclusively  for  Chrysler  Motors. 

Chrysler's  TC  by  Maserati  is  backed  by 
Chrysler's  Crystal  Key  better  warranty  protec- 
tion than  Jaguar,  Porsche,  BMW,  Mercedes  or 
Rolls  Royce;^ 


:'35s3-x?-'^ 


NRYSLER'S  TC  Wbuilt  by  maserati. 

Coti  t-80b-TC-COUPE  for  the  dealer  where  you  can  buy  Chryslerls  TC  by  Maserati 
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The  perfume  with  the  red  ribbon. 
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linilohh'  <-xrlusi,,-ly  at  fl^rrncs  Slon-s 
H'vcrly  Mills.  Hod.o  Drive. 
IhlMHSi.-  'f'h<-  II.  rilagr;  on  ihr-  Garden. 
<.h'<aUl>-  'hi-  III  rm/s  Hoiji;<|,,,- 
ill  IJiiriwit  '[<  )|<r 
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Z'^^..-  ./7/.rr„..  the  u.Uy,  unaknsh.ny.l.,„n,fru, -,.  f.,r  u.n,.n  .s  o.o.laU.  .n  ,'arfum.  Bijou  S.ray  Parfun,,  ,,.„  ,,. 

and  in  ,i  full  rnni>,-  of  luxurious  Hath  and  Body  Products. 
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I  aim  H,-a(h,  Worth  Awnu.-.  N.-w  York.  Uarn.ys  Nrvv  York 

hail  Irancisio,  On.-  I  nion  S<|i,ar<-.  I'al.)  Al(.,.  I.  Ma^'ni.i 

Bout,<iu,'s  du  Mond,'  d'lhTm,'s  ;  I'l.ija.l.-lphia.  Nan  Duskir. 

""'''"■'"•'•'  ^"'i  H'lskin.  Sralilr.  I.  Vlap.in. 

'"""'^'"""•'-  '""•  Am.-ri.ana.  Toronlo.  lla/..-lion  l.an.h 


i'lut  ihf  Hermes  Bouti,  „  closest  to  you  or  rail  (HOO)  441-4488,  ext.  204. 


Hermes    Iffiliales: 
lillil3a>.  Marshall  I'i. 
at  sclc.'tc.l  lo.ationti. 
I,iil)l).»k.  Maloiifs. 
I'lilha.  Miss  .Jackson's. 
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Masterpieces  of  Swiss  watchmaking  by  Breguet. 

In  eighteen  karat  gold,  from  top:  The  "Excentree"  with  automatic  day, 

date  and  moonphase,  $18,500.  Manual  wind  mcwnphasc 

with  small  second  hand,  $9,950.  Ladies'  diamond 

and  emerald  bracelet  watch  with 

manual  movement,  $34,000. 

Tiffany  &  Co. 

NE>X  YORn  LONT.i-'N   MUN'ICH  ZUR^-H  HONGKONG 
SAN  FRANCISCO  BEVERLY  HILLS  COSTA  MESA   -  '  '      '   ''^  '     ^"  AGO  ATLANTA  BOSTON  800.526.064P  ©T6.CO   1989 


It's  not  vAidihQ 
It's  where  you  play  th^ 


3U  win  or  lose. 


ame. 


A  great  resort  should  otter  many  beautilul 
experienees. That's  why  The  BcKa  is  so  special. 
It  s  more  than  just  a  place  where  you  compete  at 
tennis  and  golf. 

If  you're  not  feeling  competitive  you  can 
simply  enjoy  the  magnificent  surroundmgs  of 
our  223-acre  estate. The  tropical  flowers,  exotic 
birds,  gentle  ocean  waves,  charming  architec- 
ture, fine  dining  and  superb  personal  service. 

Which  means  you'll  always  feel  like  a 
champion  at  The  Boca.  Whether  you  \\  in  or 
lose  on  our  two  18-hole  championship  golf 
courses,  or  29  tennis  courts,  is  somewhat 
beside  the  point. 

To  further  keep  you  in  the  proper  frame  o\' 
mind,  we  otter  diversit)ns  like  a  chic,  private 
oceanfront  beach  club,  with  all  watersports. 
Fishing  and  boating.  Fitness  centers.  A  variety 
of  nightly  entertainment,  including  music, 
dancing,  and  piano  lounges.  Plus  several  very 
different  restaurants  —  so  you  can  chtiosc  ti^ 
dress  up  or  go  casual. 

In  all  the  tropics,  no  other  resort  compares 
with  our  world  of  action,  elegance  and  natural 
beauty  See  your  travel  agent  Or  for  more 
inR)rmation  about  our  Five-Star,  Five- Diamond 
resort  write  RO.  Box  .'>()2.'S,  Boca  Raton.  Florida 
33432.  or  call  toll  live  l-8lX)-.^27-OI()l .  c\t  O.S. 
Also  ask  about  ou\  special  gi>ll.  iciuiis,  Iumicv- 
moon  and  hi>lidav  packages. 
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THr :  BOCA  Raton  Resort  &  Club 

1  he  elegant  plaee  to  play. 


Versatile,  thin,  eiesant.  Water  resistant.  Extremely  accurate,  ver/  Swiss. 
Five  year  international  limited  warranty.  Intellisently  priced. 
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NEW  LOCATION:  NEWPARK  MALL,  FREMONTI  •  Valico  Fashion  Park,  Cupertino,  253-1596 

Town  &  Country,  San  Jose,  241-2010  •  Town  &  Country,  Sunnyvale,  736-5290 

Almaden  Pto,  San  Jose,  265-0445  •  The  Pruneyard,  Campbell,  371-1111 
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e  endneers  know 


rcedes-Benz  can  last. 


sedan  "the  world's  most  durable  car." 

There  is  absolutely  no  guarantee,  of  course, 
that  your  new  Mercedes-Benz  will  someday  equal 
or  surpass  that  car's  one  million,  one  hundred 


flftii;j^ii 


*^    i 


and   eighty-four   liiousanil,    eight    hutulreil   .ind 
eighty  miles. 

Hut  then,  there  is  ahsolulelN  no  gu.ir.nUee 
that  it  won  t.  lor  more  inlormation  about 
Mercedes-lien/  automobiles,  call    I  SOD  ^-?(i  N2H2. 
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The  Rules  of  the 


Game  in  Beaune 

Every  year  in  Burgundy  on  the  third  Sun- 
day in  November  a  game  is  played  out, 
according  to  arcane  rules,  from  which  few 
emerge  unscathed  and  where  gobbets  of 
thick  red  liquid  issuing  from  the  players' 
mouths  are  an  essential  part  of  the  specta- 
cle. I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  annual  wine 
auction  of  the  Hospices  de  Beaune. 

Unlike  most  team  games,  this  one  is 
three-sided,  between  two  home  teams  and 
a  visiting  squad.  The  home  teams  are  the 
many  small  local  growers — some  seventy 
vineyards  of  the  famous  Clos  de  Vou- 
geot — and  their  long-standing  opponents 
the  negotiants,  who  blend,  bottle,  and 
ship  the  wines.  The  away  team  is  com- 
posed of  the  buyers,  among  whom  Ameri- 
cans have  lately  been  predominant.  Each 
side  has  its  fixed  objective.  The  growers 
want  the  highest  price  they  can  achieve, 
the  negotiants  want  to  buy  cheap  and  sell 
their  blended  wine  dear,  and  the  buyers 
want  good  wine  cheap  and  the  rest  not  at 
all.  Out  of  the  clash  among  these  incom- 
patible aims,  prices  emerge  that  provide  a 
good  indicator  of  the  state  of  the  market 
for  Burgundy  as  a  whole. 

The  wines  auctioned  come  from  the  140 
acres  of  vineyards  that  belong  to  the  Hos- 
pices. These  include  celebrated  reds,  like 
Gorton  Docteur  Peste,  and  a  number  of 
good  Meursaults.  The  auction  proceeds 
according  to  time-honored  custom.  Wines 


Nature  Lover 

To  his  contemporaries, 
who  adulated  the  ideal 
beauties  of  Raphael  and 
Poussin,  Velazquez 
seemed  an  admirable 
second-rater,  a  painter 
who  preferred  gritty  na- 
ture to  classical  perfec- 
tion. The  Needlewoman 
is  a  little  painting,  not 
even  finished,  but  the 
beautifully  modeled 
face,  so  intensely  con- 
centrated, is  the  expres- 
sion of  a  master.  A 
Velazquez  show  will  be 
at  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art  from  Octo- 
ber 3  to  January  7. 


are  auctioned  by  the  cask  (each  cask  has 
304  bottles).  Bids  are  made  d  la  chandelle: 
with  each  new  lot  a  candle  is  lit  and  the 
bidding  continues  until  it  goes  out. 

Variations  in  price  from  year  to  year  and 
between  red  and  white  wines  can  be  con- 
siderable, reflecting  the  relative  strengths 
of  the  three  competing  teams.   In   1985 


A  little  bacchanaiion  revel  Sofore  the  serious  business  of  wine  pricing  in  Burgundy. 


prices  for  the  red  wines  rose  by  85  percent, 
reflecting  massive  demand  from  America. 
The  following  year,  the  dollar  was  weak 
and  the  American  buyers  stayed  away  in 
droves;  as  a  result  prices  of  the  reds  fell  by 
45  percent.  In  1987  prices  stabilized,  and 
last  November  reds  raced  away  again,  in- 
creasing by  35  percent.  White  wines,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  fallen  for  three  years 
running,  though  the  most  prized  one,  Gor- 
ton Gharlemagne  Francois  de  Salins, 
bucked  the  trend  by  more  than  doubling  in 
price  last  year,  to  156,000  francs 
($26,000)  a  cask  (or  $87  a  bottle). 

And  who  will  win  the  game  this  No- 
vember.' It  is  impossible  to  predict.  The 
result  will  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  har- 
vest, the  dollar  rate  against  the  franc,  and 
the  financial  position  of  the  growers  and 
negotiants;  and,  oh  yes,  the  quality  of  the 
wine  may  just  come  into  it. 

— Bernard  Merkel 


Cubist  Twins 


The  intriguing  question,  as  far  as  the  his- 
tory of  cubism  goes,  has  always  been.  Who 
did  if  first,  Braque  or  Picasso.'  Now,  thanks 
to  an  exciting  new  exhibition,  we  may 
have  the  answer:  according  to  the  Museum 
of  Modern  Art's  curator  Bill  Rubin, 
Braque  did  it  first;  Picasso  did  it  better. 
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CREATED  BY  KARL  LAGERFELD 

^'*'    fuins  Lagerfeld  •  Paris 


Double  entendre:  Braque  (right),  photographed  by  Picasso 
in  Picasso's  studio;  and  Picasso  (leh),  in  Braque's  uniform, 
photographed  by  Braque  (ca.  1911). 


"Picasso  and  Braque:  Pioneering  Cu- 
bism" (at  MOMA,  September  24  to  Janu- 
ary 16)  brings  both  artists'  works  of  the  ear- 
ly cubist  years  together  in  quantity  for  the 
first  time,  includes  loans  of  unfamiliar 
works  from  Moscow  and  Leningrad,  and 
sorts  out  who  did  exactly  what  and  when. 
In  the  show's  catalog,  Rubin,  with  the 
cunning  of  a  Perry  Mason,  pieces  together 
scant  but  convincing  evidence  that  dates 
Picasso's  1912  paper  Guitar  (his  first  con- 
structed paper  sculpture)  later  than 
Braque's  constructed  paper  sculptures 
(none  of  which  survive)  and  papiers  colles 
of  the  same  year. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  that  the  show  could 
be  as  engrossing  as  Rubin's  text,  with  its 
anecdotes  of  friendly  rivalry  between  these 
two  young  modem  masters.  Braque,  who 
had  already  taught  Picasso  the  technique 
of  hand  painting  wood  grain,  waited  until 
Picasso  was  safely  on  the  train  back  to  Paris 
before  buying  his  first  roll  of /aux  bois  wall- 
paper in  Avignon.  Picasso  nicknamed 
Braque  "Wilboiirg,"  likening  his  paper 
sculptures  to  Wilbur  Wright's  biplane,  and 
signed  letters  to  his  friend  "Ton  pard"  (as 
in  "Put  it  there,  pardnn").  Fiorh  were  fas- 


cinated with  le  Far  West  and  particularly 
with  Buffalo  Bill's  Wild  West  show,  which 
played  in  Paris  in  1906. 

Like  the  minimalist  Carl  Andre  in  his 
overalls  or  Earthworker  artists  in  hard 
hats,  Braque  and  Picasso  affected  identical 
blue  mechanic's  outfits  and  depersonalized 
the  act  of  painting.  Stressing  the  imper- 
sonality of  their  work,  both  refused  to  sign 
their  canvases  on  the  front.  Not  only  were 
they  the  first  Pop  artists  (using  Ripolin 
house  paint,  wallpaper,  stencil-type  let- 
tering); they  were  advocates — long  before 
Joseph  Beuys  and  Andy  Warhol — of  do- 
it-yourself  art.  "I  shall  set  its  plan.  Every- 
one will  be  able  to  make  it  himself,"  said 
Picasso  of  his  sheet-metal  Guitar. 

And  who  would  ever  have  suspected 
that  these  early  modernists  were  postmod- 
ern too?  Decades  before  Gilbert  and 
George  were  even  born  they  were  doing  a 
Pablo-and-Georges  act  that  makes  them 
the  ancestors  of  auteurlessness.  Never 
mind  that  they  did  not  work  on  the  same 
canvas.  They  might  as  well  have.  More 
than  a  collaboration,  their  relationship 
was  symbiotic:  in  1911  Picasso  photo- 
graphed Braque  in  his  military-reserves 


uniform,  sitting  in  a  chair  in  Picasso's  stu- 
dio; Braque  in  turn  snapped  an  almost 
identical  picture  of  Picasso  in  Braque's 
uniform  in  the  same  chair. 

Rubin,  who  put  together  the  mammoth 
1 980  Picasso  retrospective  at  MOMA  with 
Dominique  Bozo  (then  the  curator  of  the 
Musee  Picasso,  in  Paris),  clearly  is  at- 
tempting to  rectify  earlier  cubist  omis- 
sions. But  he  obviously  has  a  soft  spot  for 
Picasso.  He  makes  sure  to  tell  us  that  Bra- 
que's gifts  were  limited,  that  his  initial  feat 
of  originality  cannot  compare  with  Picas- 
so's pictorial  genius.  He  may  be  prejudiced 
in  favor  of  the  prolific  and  profligate  Span- 
ish artist,  who  after  his  French  buddy  went 
off  to  war  in  1914  played  around  a  bit  with 
the  decorative  possibilities  of  cubism  and 
then  went  on  to  other  things.  When  Bra- 
que came  back  from  the  war  suffering  from 
a  head  wound  that  affected  his  personality 
(see  Connoisseur,  November  1982),  things 
were  never  again  the  same  between  them. 
One  might  say  that  Picasso  galloped  off  to 
new  frontiers  (Rubin  attributes  the  "bison- 
headed"  minotaur  to  Wild  Bill's  Paris  post- 
er) while  his  pardner  kept  the  cubist  camp- 
fires  burning.  —Kim  Levin 
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PBELL  ^g^ 

1 7th-  19th  Century^  Decoratii 'e  Prints  and  Original  Watercolours 
80  Holland  Park  Avenue     London  Wll  3RE     Tel:  01-727  2205     Fax:  01-229  4252 


NORTHCOTE.  James 

"A  T)  gcr" 

Mezzotint 

London  n9() 


NEW  YORK  -  Judy  C.  Cormier 

164  East  72nd  Street     New  York     NY  10021 

Tel:  (212)  517  3993 

(by  appointment  only) 


TORONTO  -  Barbara  KioKstone 

188  Balmoral  Avenue     Toronto    Ontario  M-4V  g6 

Tel:  (416)  967  3930 

(by  appointment  only) 


EXHIBITIONS 

Sail  Francisco  Fall  Antiques  Show.  October  26-29 
New  ^qrhi^M^^f^  72jod  Street,  New  York,  NY  10021    Tel:  (212)  517  3993 
"""'^"^''*°'°'^^"^  '(,-l$flb  a.m.-6p.m.  Sua.  b>  appointment 
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Van  Cleef  &  Arpels 
Paris 


K'rv'i^^'^*^  - 


Van  Cleef  &  Arpels 
Paris 


Second  to  none 


^ 


available  at 


Bergdorf  Goodman 


m^mk. 


Furniture  has  its 

fads  just  like  anything  else: 

penwork  is  enjoying  a  revival. 

Regency  Graffiti 

It  has  been  called  "poor  man's  chinoiserie" 
and  is  not  even  mentioned  in  The  Dictio- 
nary of  English  Furniture.  Yet  penwork — a 
decorative  fad  that  consumed  British  do- 
it-yourselfers  from  only  1800  to  1830 — is 
definitely  worth  a  look.  More  than  fifty 
fine  examples  of  this  little-known  furni- 
ture caprice  will  be  on  display  at  Hyde  Park 
Antiques  Ltd.,  836 
Broadway,  New 
York,  from  October 
12  to  November  10. 
Penwork  is  the 
name  given  furni- 
ture— like  tea  cad- 
dies, sewing  tables, 
boxes,  and  cabi- 
nets— that  was  cov- 
ered with  a  black- 
paint- and- varnish 
mixture  and  overlaid 
with  white  gesso  pat- 
terns in  silhouette. 
The  last  step  re- 
quired the  greatest 
skill :  delicately 
drawn  black  lines 
(hence  the  term 
"penwork")  were 
added  to  give  defini- 
tion to  the  rough 
outlines  of  classical 
themes,  chinoiserie, 
or    pastoral    scenes 


Lqnnois"seur\s  Wort  n 


jjliy^r.-j      '^"J    decorative    border   motifs. 
ly  ,:-fi         Patterns  for  penwork  came  from 
^^    illustrated  magazines  (such  as  Acker- 
\<s^^     mann's   Repository)   or  stationers. 
,»^    More-adventurous  craftsmen  drew 
their  inspiration  from  scenes  painted 
j-ri^y?  |^^r]  on  Wedgwood  or  similar  chinaware  and 
from  Anglo-Indian  engraved  ivory  furni- 
ture. The  star  exhibit  in  this  show  is  an 
unsigned  cabinet  of  1815,   with  scenes 
after  John  Flaxman's  illustrations  for  the 
first  English  editions  of  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey,   reflecting  the  Regency  passion 
for  things  classical.  — Nancy  Moving 


Local  Hero 


An  international  group  of  distinguished 
tree  surgeons  on  tour  in  northern  Scotland 
mutiny  on  their  bus.  "Campbells!  Camp- 
bells! "  they  cry  until  the  driver  takes 
them  to  a  tweeds  shop  in  the  remote  town 
of  Beauly,  twelve  miles  from  Inverness. 

Once  there,  they  fall  on  the  stock  like 
locusts.  Here  are  walls  of  Shetland,  lamb's- 
wool,  and  cashmere  sweaters  and  cardi- 
gans for  men  and  women,  some  hand-knit- 
ted, and  Fair  Isle  and  pale  Arran  jumpers 
for  children.  And  there  are  racks  of  skirts 
and  kilts,  jackets  and  trousers;  tables  of 
scarves,  gloves,  and  stockings;  cases  of 
sporrans  and  kilt  pins.  In  another  room  are 
bolts  of  cloth.  Everything  is  traditionally 
styled  and  priced  well  below  what  you 
would  pay  in  London. 


OCTOBER  1989 


QUEEN  FOR  A  DAY 

Thai  Vidorion  critic,  orlisf,  and 
moralist  John  Ruskin  cooked  up  on  onnual 

tradition  of  May  queens,  each  to  be 

honored  with  a  flowery  gold  cross.  Edward 

Burne-Jones  designed  the  third;  that 

for  1893  (above)  was  by  Arthur  Severn,  whose 

wife  looked  after  Ruskin  when  he 

went  mad.  It  is  one  of  many  surprising 

Pre-Raphaelite  jewels  on  view  at  Asprey  in 

Manhattan  October  13,  14,  16,  and  17. 

Pride  of  place  goes  to  the  r\vced^,  in  soft 
greens,  grays,  browns,  and  mauvcs, 
stacked  on  shelves  like  prize  folios.  "Our 
father  really  knew  tweed,"  the  Campbells 
tell  me.  Miriam,  Catriona,  and  James 
Campbell,  of  the  tourtb  generation  to  run 
the  shop  since  it  opened,  in  1854,  obvi- 
ously know  their  stuff  tiH).  They  speak  of 
weights,  dyes,  and  mixtures.  Every  fall 
they  meet  with  representatives  of  the 
weavers  of  Scotland  to  look  at  .swatches. 
decide  on  refinements,  and  order. 

1  w.is  intrigued  to 
learn  that  tweed,  like 
tartan,  can  be  named 
after  a  family:  the  un- 
suspecting wearer  is 
likely  to  meet  with 
tierce  KH)ks  from  the 
rigbtfully  entitled. 
(The  Campbells 
never  sell  an  estate 
twreJ  to  an  outsid- 
er.) And  tweed  was 
originally  inaile  not 
iust  lor  warmth  but  as 
cainoullage.  "1  lu- 
red and  JMown  colors 
m,i\  Ku)k  h.irsh  in 
our  shop ,  "  says 
James,  "but  on  their 
n,ii  I  \  e  imu>r  t  hi' v 
blend  incompletelv." 
Campbells    will 

Campbells  offers  tweeds 
and  woolens  as  lush 
as  Highland  heather. 
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YOU  HAVE  A  NATURAL 

UNCONSCIOUS  RHYTHM 

WHEN  YOU  DRIVE 


There  are  natural  patterns  to  driving... a  com- 
bination of  intentional  and  unintentional 
movements  as  you  settle  in  behind  the  steer- 
ing wheel,  accelerate  and  reach  cruising 
speed. 

The  way  you  hold  your  head,  the  way  you 
position  yourself  in  the  seat,  the  pressure  you 
apply  to  the  gas  pedal,  the  way  you  hold  the 
wheel,  the  way  you  reach  to  the  radio  —  com- 
prise the  unconscious  rhythms  of  driving. 

These  rhythms  are  what  Japanese  designers 
at  Infiniti  took  as  their  cues  to  build  a  line  of 
new  luxury  cars  that  would  respond  naturally 
to  the  driver. 

Let's  look  at  two  examples  of  an  Infiniti  con- 
cept called  unification  of  car  and  driver. 

The  driver's  compartment. 

The  steering. 

The  driver's  compartment  is  insulated  to 
provide  a  tranquil,  safe  feeling  behind  the 
wheel.  What  creates  this  pleasant  feeling  isn't 


the  noise-deadening  character  of  a  sound 
room,  but  an  atmosphere  where  the  exciting 
sounds  of  acceleration  and  exhaust  are  audi- 
ble while  noise  peaks  and  other  unpleasant 
sounds  are  eliminated. 

The  steering  response  is  very  crisp  yet  retains 
a  suppleness  to  avoid  the  need  for  constant 
small  steering  corrections.  Thus,  there's  an 
easy  marriage  between  the  will  of  the  driver 
and  the  ability  of  the  car. 

These  examples  are  part  of  an  overall  theme  — 
the  focus  of  which  is  not  luxury  ornamenta- 
tion, but  on  answering  the  natural,  often  unex- 
pressed, needs  of  the  driver. 

This  is  the  type  of  thinking  which  makes  the 
driver,  ultimately,  more  important  than  the 
car  itself. 

And  which,  ironically  may  make  an  Infiniti  the 
most  'luxurious'  car  of  them  all. 

For  more  information  or  for  the  name  of  the 
Infiniti  dealer  nearest  you,  call  1-800-826-6500. 

Thank  you. 
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sometimes  arrange  to  have  clothes  made  to 
measure — anything  from  a  white  tuxedo 
to  a  long  evening  skirt  in  the  locally  woven 
silk.  The  husky,  a  quilted  green  jacket  that 
is  a  cliche  of  English  country  life,  can  be 
ordered  in  tweed,  retrieving  the  style  it 
lost  when  it  became  an  urban  yuppie  status 
symbol.  — Mary  McDougall 


True  Grit 


Of  the  first  rank  of  American  photogra- 
phers, Paul  Strand  is  the  most  astringent 
and  the  most  imperturbable.  His  was  a 
chilly,  unhurried,  uncompromising  tal- 
ent, and  his  pictures — including  those  on 
display  this  month  in  "Paul  Strand  in  New 
Mexico,"  at  the  Museum  of  New  Mexico 
(through  December  3) — have  a  harsh  se- 
renity. Captured  through  patient,  con- 
centrated stalking,  his  images  bum  quiet- 
ly, undramatically,  but  so  intensely  that 
they  are  best  absorbed  in  measured  doses. 
Faced  with  a  beauty  this  rigorous  and  chal- 
lenging, the  eye  needs  time  to  adjust. 

Few  careers  have  the  unwavering  sure- 
ness  of  purpose  that  Strand's  shows.  Bom 
in  1890,  he  received  his  first  Brownie  at 
twelve  and  began  taking  pictures  in  ear- 
nest at  the  urging  of  Lewis  Hine,  who 
taught  a  course  in  photography  at  the  Ethi- 
cal Culture  School,  in  New  York,  where 
Strand  was  enrolled.  By  seventeen,  he  was 
decided  on  a  career  as  a  professional  pho- 
tographer, and,  though  he  would  work  to 
support  himself  as  a  motion-picture  cam- 
eraman and  flirted  briefly  but  significantly 
with  documentary  filmmaking,  it  was  a 
decision  that  set  the  course  for  his  life. 

From  his  earliest  efforts  on  the  streets  of 
New  York  through  to  the  last  images  he 


SiniN'  PRETTY 

Dawn  Upshaw  (Connoisseur,  Feb- 
ruary 1 988)  has  made  her  first  solo 
recording  on  a  major  label  (None- 
such). The  program  is  all-Amerl- 
can:  Samuel  Barber's  "Knoxville: 
Summer  of  1915,"  John  Harbi- 
son's "Mirabai  Songs,"  and  an 
aria  each  from  Gian  Carlo  Me- 
notti's  The  Old  IHaid  and  the  Thief 
and  Igor  Stravinsk/s  The  Rake's 
Progress.  Our  favorite  is  the 
Stravinsky,  in  which  Upshaw 
brings  to  mind  a  swallow  slic- 
ing the  iky  u.d  alighting  on  a 
f5'  ^l  fjfi^ing  Kk-H  C.    — M.G. 


An  austere  authority:  Strand's  Black  Hlouniain,''CeTro,  New  Mexito  (1932). 


took  before  his  death,  in  1976,  his  interest 
in  capturing  the  true,  unembellished  life  of 
things  structured  his  vision.  There  is  a 
severe,  almost  missionary  insistence  on 
this  principle  of  simplicity  and  truthful- 
ness in  his  picures.  Strand  took  a  hard  look 
at  his  camera  subjects;  the  virtues  of  his 
work  are  not  those  of  spontaneity  or  casu- 
alness,  and  it  has  none  of  the  airy  lightness 
of  the  photojoumalist  school.  Instead, 
both  his  portraits  and  his  landscape  work 
are  marked  by  a  grave  authority.  Looking 
at  a  Strand  photograph,  you  never  feel 
that  it  is  one  of  many  pictures  that  might 
have  been  taken;  it  is  the  only  picture. 


ist 


This  stem  ethic  is  plainly  evident  in  the 
pictures  he  took  during  his  summers  in 
New  Mexico  in  the  early  thirties.  Strand 
traveled  the  world  gathering  images,  but 
the  cruel  New  Mexican  light  was  an  ideal 
subject.  The  sun  in  these  images — which 
he  liked  to  have  high  overhead  or  at  his 
back  so  that  the  shadows  fell  straight  away 
from  him — has  a  purifying  relentlessness. 
His  ghost-town  shanties,  their  boards 
stripped  of  color  by  the  fierce  climate,  car- 
ry the  desolation  of  pioneering  loners, 
stranded  at  their  last  outpost.  And  his  sen- 
sitivity to  the  rough-hewn  geometry  of 
native  adobe  structures  makes  them  seem 
more  like  the  product  of  volcanic 
upheaval  than  man-made  design. 
Strand  was  only  one  of  many 
artists  drawn  to  Taos  in  the  thir- 
ties. (John  Marin,  Georgia 
O'Keeffe,  D.  H.  Lawrence,  and 
Edward  Weston  spent  time  there, 
as  well.)  Not  a  man  well  suited  to 
the  communion  of  others,  Strand 
would  not  linger  in  New  Mexico. 
(He  thought  that  Mabel  Dodge  Lu- 
han,  the  hub  of  all  this  creative  fer- 
ment, was  silly.)  Still,  he  left  his 
mark.  After  one  Unik  at  the  negatives 
Strand  had  made,  the  young  Ansel 
Adams,  then  a  promising  musician, 
pledged  his  life  to  photography. 
§  Strand,  unmoved,  packed  up  his 
Z  equipment  and  headed  south,  for 
5  Mexico.  — Hal  Hinson 
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SECRET  6A 
bloom 

where  peacocks 
spread 
their  paisle' 
lumage.^^ 


OUNTRY  BOWERS 
beckon, 
chinoiserie 
abounds, 
and  painted 
monkeys  play. 
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IN  LONDON 
the  Regency 
is  in  flower, 
and  nature  is 
the  fashion. 


Kentshiro 

America's         ;         ^^ 

leading  resource  for 

English  Antiques.  ^ 

37  E  12  St,  NV  lOOliCf'lMS 

(212)673-6044. 

Also  at  /  ,  i 

"^  ~gdf||f  foodnian. 
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Century™ 

The  Sapphire  Collection' 


BeveriT  HUls 

Princess  Ermine  Jewels 
2132765556 

Dallas 

R.D.  Eiseman 
2143610341 

Greenwidi  Ct 

Pelissier 
;    2036619101 

Honolulu 

Haimoff «t  Haimofi"  . 
8085314900 

Jackson  Heights  N.Y 

Monique  Jewelers    ' 
718  426  5559 


For  further  inrormation,  p1^B6^ntact 
Maison  Centur>  Time  SA 
2501  Bieonc/Switzerland 

Phone  4U2  222  666 
^  -fax 4U2  226 166 
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Wr\t^s  in  a  Wobble? 

Compact  discs  wohhle.  This  has  caused  me 
to  suffer,  unknowingly.  A  San  Francisco 
tirm  called  Monster  Cable  explains  that 
wobbling  detracts  from  my  music-listening 
experience.  Wobbling,  caused  by  the  vi- 
brations within  a  CD  player,  makes  the 
internal  laser  miss  data-bearing  bits.  I  am 
denied  the  frequency  response  I  deserve. 
But  wobbling  is  curable,  now  that  Monster 
Cable  markets  CD  SoundRings. 

SoundRings  are  narrow  rubber  rings 
backed  with  an  adhesive  that  aftixes  them 
pemanently  atop  compact  discs.  (A  pack 
of  rvvelve  sells  tor  about  fifteen  dollars.) 
The  spinning  weight  oi  a  SoundRing, 
Monster  Cable  explains,  stabilizes  the 
disc,  enabling  the  CD  player  to  read — and 
pass  along — more  sound  information. 

The  anticipation  of  music  even  clearer, 
pluckier,  and  more  resonant  was  all  but 
unbearably  thrilling.  1  stuck  one  Sound- 
Ring  on  Bruce  Springsteen's  Tunriel  oj 
Love,  another  on  a  recording  of  Benjamin 
Britten's  symphony  for  cello  and  orches- 
tra. I  punched  the  play  button. 

Eh.  Shivers,  sure.  But  hack-to-back 
comparison  with  a  ringless  CD  demon- 
strated that  they  were  prompted  by  the 
Boss,  not  the  SoundRing.  At  the  air>'  scut- 
tling in  the  second  movement  oi  the  Brit- 
ten, the  end-of-the-world  kettledrums  in 
the  third,  there  was  .  .  .  only  the  slight- 
est, most  transitory  discernible  difference. 
Yo-Yo  Ma  tore  my  heart  out  just  as  well 
without  benefit  of  a  "g>TO-stabili:er." 

Call  me  deaf.  Perhaps,  inured  to  my  suf- 
fering, I  am  beyond  help.  My  CDs  remain 
naked;  somehow,  I  love  them  still.  1  can 
live  with  wobble.  — Russell  Miller 


Witches  Brew 


Most  serious  novels  fairly  groan  with  their 
author's  exertions;  a  rare  few  seem  to  echo 
with  happy  whistling.  Fay  Wcldon  {The 
Lives  and  Loves  of  a  She-Devil)  may  be  con- 
temporary fiction's  merriest  whistler,   a 


funny,  prolific  Englishwoman  whose  exu- 
berant energy-  hides  the  fact  that  she  is  not 
kidding — her  work  has  the  lucid  ruthless- 
ness  of  folk  tales.  Moralist,  satirist,  and 
unblinking  feminist,  Weldon  coolly 
chronicles  man's  inhumanity  to  woman 
and  woman's  distressing  willingness  to  ac- 
cept, even  love,  it. 

The  witchy  pleasures  of  such  work  run 
cackling  through  her  two  latest  books: 
Leader  of  the  Band  (Viking;  $18.95),  her 
thirteenth  novel,  and  her  second  collec- 
tion, PolAris  arvi  Other  Stories  (Penguin; 
$6.95).  Ferociously  direct,  the  twelve  sto- 
ries in  Polaris  slice  through  the  precious 
refinements  that  litter  modem  storytell- 
ing, cutting  straight  to  the  uneasy  heart  of 
the  matter,  be  it  a  gold  digger's  selt-pitying 
narcissism,  the  crippling  self-deception  of 
a  woman  who  claims  to  love  her  husband, 
or  the  passive-aggressive  rectitude  of  a 
hairdresser  who  has  played  her  life  safe. 


Fay  Weldon  churns  out 

writty  novels  with  she-devilish  alacrity. 
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Because  Weldon  is  resolutely  unsentimen- 
tal— her  universe  does  not  look  to  punish 
the  self-seeking  or  reward  the  convention- 
ally virtuous — her  stories  usually  build  to  a 
sharp  and  satisfying  final  snap. 

The  same  cannot  quite  be  said  o{  Leader 
of  the  Band,  which  proposes  a  suggestive 
situation  and  then,  at  the  final  elbow, 
grows  bent  on  wrapping  things  up  too 
quickly.  Its  heroine,  Starlady  Sandra, 
starts  out  a  quintessential  Weldon  narra- 
tor: she  is  looking  for  something  more — in 
this  case,  a  sexually  charged  romance  to 
liberate  her  from  a  boorish  barrister  hus- 
band and  her  career's  overintellectualized 
silliness  (discoverer  of  the  planet  Athena, 
she  is  now  a  TV  astronomer) .  To  that  end, 
this  bold  apostle  of  women's  freedom  runs 
off  to  France  with  a  priapic  jazz  trumpeter, 
who  makes  love  to  her  against  walls  and 
eschews  psychological  chitchat.  But  in  her 
efforts  to  escape  being  "respectable,  reput- 
able, and  boring,"  Sandra  discovers  unex- 
pectedly (and  not  altogether  persuasively) 
that  power,  responsibility,  and  freedom 
are  not  so  simple. 

Weldon's  work  takes  its  distinctive  pi- 
quancy from  such  subversive  betrayals  of 
expectation;  a  sense  of  cosmic  naughtiness 
keeps  her  moralism  from  ever  feeling  grim. 
Like  the  heroine  of  She-Devil — who  liter- 
ally deforms  herself  to  become  the  image  of 
the  woman  she  despises — Weldon's  char- 
acters constantly  fall  into  the  gap  between 
their  intentions  and  the  world's  devouring 
obliviousness.  Taken  neat,  this  is  an  un- 
commonly bleak  outlook  (Starlady  Sandra 
says,  "Our  existence,  if  you  pay  it  any 
attention,  is  unbearably  distressing"),  but 
Weldon's  books  are  bracing  because  she 
never  lets  bleakness  turn  into  depression. 
You  always  can  hear  the  author  whistling, 
even  when  it  is  only  in  the  dark. 

— ]ohn  Powers 
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Stage  Subversions 

The  mix  of  politics  and  theater  has  a  long 
and  honorable  history.  The  mix  of  politics 
and  show  business  is  something  else.  The 
very  idea  of  an  anti-apartheid  musical 
entertainment  is  a  little  peculiar,  and 
Sarafina'.'s  agitprop  does  not  blend  very 
successfully  with  its  joyous  music.  In  his 
author's  notes  in  the  program,  Mbongeni 
Ngema  writes  of  his  desire  to  create  a 
"show  that  celebrates  mbaqanga  music" 
("the  sound  from  the  townships  of  South 
Africa"),  and  this  he  has  certainly  done. 
Musically,  Sarafina!  is,  as  the  critics  have 
claimed,  glorious.  Politically,  it  is  right- 
minded  but  amorphous.  Sarafina!  tells  the 
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Aston  Martin  Lagonda 


Hand-built  to  order 

Every  Aston  Martin  motorcar  is  hand-biiilt  for  its  ov\ner. 

Every  chassis  is  identified  by  its  owner's  initials. 

Every  engine  bears  the  name  of  the  nian  who  built  it. 

It  takes  time.  If  you  are  prepared  to  wait 

for  something  only  the  discerning  few  can  experience, 

talk  to  us  or  one  of  our  distributors. 
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a  48  r4ge  a.nswer  to  the  ql  estion 
"Which  Cruise  Line  Is  Really  The  Best?" 

^   t   ^ 
^       +        ^ 

Actually  the  question  may  have  been  answered  already  0"*^*^ 
succinctly  In  Fielding's  Guide  to  Worldwide  Cruises.  Recently  it  awarded 
Seabourn  Cruise  Line  its  highest  rating,  5  Stars  Plus.  Only  a  handful  of 
the  hundreds  of  cruise  ships  reviewed  over  the  years  have  ever  achieved 
such  a  rating.  Seabourn  did  so  in  its  very  first  year  of  sailing. 

Why? 

Perhaps  it's  that  Seabourn  offers  you  a  suite  and  nothing  but  a 
suite.  On  the  outside  with  full  picture  window.  And  an  elegant  and  ultra- 
epicurean  "open-seating"  restaurant.  Not  to  mention  the  European  staff 
attentively  indulging  your  every  whim  (without  expecting  or  accepting  a  tip). 

Or  is  it  the  destinations? 

They  are  what  the  experienced  cruiser  requires:  the  tried  and 
true  mingled  with  the  truly  unexpected.  Seabourn  follows  the  sun. 

It  would  take  pages  and  pages  to  describe  the  |)erf«'cti<m  of  the 
Seabourn  experience  in  full.  That's  why  llii>  ad  is  to  he  coiitimici ...in  a 
complimentary  48  page  brochure  handsome  eiioiigli  for  your  coffer  talih-  It 
outlines  destinations  and  fares  fn.m  April  8.  198')  through  <  )<  tolnr  .i.  1«M>(). 
To  obtain  yours,  simply  call  (41S>  .3<)l-7444.  Or  write  Seal.onru  ( ;rni>r  Line. 
.S.5  Francisco  St.,  San  Francisco.  C A  ^UXV  Or  call  your  travel  professicuial. 
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DEALERS  IK  FINE  OLD  lEWELLER'l'  &  SILVER  •  EST  1^1 : 

40  CONDUIT  STREET  LONDON  Wl   ENGLAND 

TEL  L^  1 1  -44 1 -62'3- 5060  FAX  0 Jl-44! -4.^7-50:6 


aplniiximaiely  aciual  nze 
A  ROYAL  SOUVENIR 

A  Victorian  18ct  gold  and  enamel  bangle  centred  hy  a  fine  enamel 
miniature  of  Victoria  Adelaide  Mar>'  Louisa,  the  Princess  Royal,  eldest 
daughter  of  Queen  Victoria.  The  Princess  was  horn  at  Windsor  in 
1840.  and  married  on  the  25th  January  1858  to  Frederic  III,  German 
Emperor  and  King  of  Prussia. 
The  hack  of  the  miniature  IS  inscrihcd"H.R.H.  The  Princess  Royal" 
-Bell  after  a  c<,loured  photograph  1857"  prohahly  for  William  C.  Bell 
(1825-1904)  a  miniaturist  who  also  painted  Queen  Victoria.  The 
portrait  has  a  locket  hack  containing  a  lock  of  the  Princess  Royal's  hair. 
The  back  of  the  bangle-  is  engraved  "The  Gift  of  The  Princess  Royal 
to  Madame  Rollande  dc-  I.,  Sauge  25th  Jany.  1858"  -  the  date  of  the 
'     •  "-..  r,.  Fiedetic. 
Madame  de  la  Sauge  .  .  erness  to  the  Royal  Nursery  for 

appro>,i,  ..rfrom  1847 


HARRODS 
KNIGHTSBRIU  ■ 
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story  of  the  uprising  of  the  black  school- 
children of  Soweto,  who  refused  to  he 
forced  to  adopt  Afrikaans  as  their  only 
medium  of  school  instruction,  and  the 
insane  and  bloody  response  of  the  South 
African  government.  Onstage,  the  upris- 
ing seems  to  be  a  simple  move  against  the 
oppressor's  culture — it  is  not  clear  that  one 
of  the  things  the  students  wanted  was  to  be 
able  to  learn  English,  an  international  lan- 
guage that  offered  a  way  out  of  their  coun- 
try's imposed  ghetto.  Because  the  actors' 
accents,  in  spite  of  their  careful  enuncia- 
tion, are  often  hard  to  decipher,  a  lot  of 
the  details  get  lost.  Sarafina!  ends  up  play- 
ing to  our  horror  at  seeing  these  beautiful, 
talented  young  performers — South  Afri- 
can schoolchildren  themselves — bloodied 
and  shot.  This  may  be  an  intense  audience 
response,  but  it  is  not  a  complex  one,  and 
it  becomes  easy  just  to  get  lost  in  the  mar- 
velous music  and  let  the  political  under- 
pinnings fall  away — not,  I  imagine,  the 
effect  Ngema  was  after.  (Look  for  a  nation- 
al tour  in  early  1990.) 

Other  People's  Money  is  not  a  great  play; 
it  is  just  a  middlebrow  entertainment;  and 
as  a  writer  Jerry  Sterner  is  not  on  the  level 
of  David  Hare  and  Howard  Brenton  or 
Caryl  Churchill,  who  with  Pravda  and 
Serious  Money  also  attacked  the  excesses  of 
greedy  modern  moguls.  But  at  least  he  is 


honest.  In  interviews.  Hare 
and  Brenton  point  out  that 
the  Murdoch-like  villain  of 
Pravda,  with  his  seductive  vi- 
tality, is  a  warning  to  us.  We 
are  sinners  for  enjoying  him, 
but  where  Hare  and  Brenton 
stand,  as  his  creators,  is  left  an 
open  question.  Churchill 
plays  similar,  holier-than-her- 
characters  games.  After  all 
this  high-mindedness.  Other 
People's  Money  is  a  fresh 
breath  of  irresponsibility. 
Sterner  loves  his  takeover- 
king  villain,  the  unredeem- 
ahly  sleazy  Lawrence  Garfin- 
kle  (played  in  fine,  high-ham- 
bone  style  by  Kevin  Conway). 
Garfinkle  is  a  louse,  but  he  has 
the  irresistible  stage  virtues  of 
honesty  and  courage.  We  re- 
spond to  his  vulgar  strength — 
he  is  more  alive  than  anyone 
else  on  the  stage — and  feel 
satisfied  when  this  frog  gets  his 
princess,  the  young  woman 
lawyer  (Janet  Zarish),  who  is 
not  so  corseted  by  her  princi- 
ples that  she  fails  to  recognize  the  life  force 
when  she  meets  it.  There  is  a  Shavian  mis- 
chief here,  but  Sterner  is  not  enough  of  a 
writer  to  turn  this  mischief  into  gun- 
powder and  blow  the  audience's  smug  cer- 
tainties sky-high,  yet  even  a  little  genuine 
subversion — as  opposed  to  oh-so-correct 
political  posturing — is  welcome  these 
days.  (At  the  Minetta  Lane.) 

— Lloyd  Rose 
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A  watch  by  Patek  Philippe  goes 
beyond  measuring  hours. 
The  sheer  quality  you  sense  when  you 
first  place  it  on  your  wrist  will  be  a 
n^en^orable  experience. 
The  elegance  and  beauty  of  its  design 
are  sure  to  enhance  any 
occasion.  Even  the  sin^- 
ple  joy  of  owning  one 
can  add  something  to 
your   day   That's   be- 
cause a  Patek  Philippe 
doesn't  just  tell  you  the 
time. 

It  tells  you  something 
about  yourself. 


PATEK  PHILIPPE 

GENEVE 


For  an  elegantly  bound  2-volume  set  illustrating  our  nnen  s  and  women  ■^ 

timepieces,  send  $8  to 
Patek  Philippe.  10  Rockefeller  Plaza.  Suite  629  (CO)  New  York.  NY  10020 


oV%^i^l  •  •  • 

that  steals 
the  show. 

Steel  and  18  karat  gold  timepieces 
from  Carrera  y  Carrera's  Equus  and 

Puma  Collections. 
Carrera  y  Carrera  turns  steel  into  a 

precious  metal  and  watches  into 

works  of  art.  Finished  in  satin  steel 

or  matte  anthracite,  for  him  or  her. 

Choice  of  champagne,  black  or  brushed 

steel  faces. 

To  preview  these  and  other  fine  Carrera 

y  Carrera  pieces,  call  1-800-321-1885. 


Madrid  1885 


^ncBT^ct. 


Art  and  craftsmanship  in  18  karat  gold. 
Corporate  Offices  •  Coral  Gables,  Florida 

Available  at  H.  Stern,  St.  Thomas  and  other  fine  jewelers. 


©1989 


Film  Forum  brings  us 

rare  films  such  as  Itvankmajer's  superb  Alice. 

OTimR  Cinema 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  life  without  Film 
Forum,  the  adventurous  New  York  screen- 
ing room  that  for  nearly  two  decades  has 
been  providing  a  window  on  non-Holly- 
wood moviemaking. 

Last  March,  the  nonprofit  theater  in 
downtown  Manhattan  that  introduced  au- 
diences to  new  German  cinema  (Fassbin- 
der,  Wenders,  Herzog),  European  and 
American  experimental  animation  (the 
Quay  brothers  [see  Connoisseur,  April 
19891,  Jan  Svankmajer),  and  a  passel  of 
independent  and  offbeat  filmmaking  in 
between  came  perilously  close  to  an 
untimely  death  at  the  hands  of  New  York's 
real-estate  market.  The  cinema's  land- 
lord— a  church,  of  all  things — announced 
that  it  planned  to  raze  the  theater  to  make 
way  for  a  twenty-story  office  tower. 

The  news  shocked  the  independent- 
film  community.  "It  would  be  a  horren- 
dous day  if  Film  Forum  were  forced  to 
close,"  said  Keith  Griffiths,  whose  Lon- 
don-based Koninck  Studios  has  produced 
several  works  of  avant-garde  animation 
that  were  given  their  U.S.  premieres  at 
Film  Forum.  "So  many  Third  World  and 
Eastern  European  countries  are  now  pro- 
ducing powerful  cinema,  but  unfortunate- 
ly Americans  tend  to  forget  that  the  rest  of 
the  cinema  world  exists.  Against  all  sorts 
of  adversity.  Film  Forum  manages  to  bring 
into  the  States  some  of  the  bloodstream  of 
these  foreign  film  cultures." 

It  is  also  one  of  the  few  venues  for  docu- 
mentary films.  Without  their  initial  runs 
at  Film  Forum,  it  is  unlikely  that  Atomic 
Cafe,  The  BattL' of  Chile,  and  Let's  Get  Lost 
would  have  achieved  wider  distribution. 

"Film  people  around  the  country  keep 
eye  on  what  opens  at  Film  Forum," 
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Pheromona 


The  world's  most  precious  perfume. 
700  Swiss  francs,  2500  French  francs,  325  American  dollars.  The  Ounce. 


AVAIU\BLEAT        BULLOCKS 

L  MAGNIN       WILSHIRE 


ADVERT  rSXTvJ  • 


Scents  for  the 

CONNOISSEUR 
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3.  Divaf 

The  seductive  fragrance 
creaiedby  acdcdmed 
Trench  designer 
Lmanud  Un^aro 
for  today's  sophisticaied, 
sensual  woman. 
Unexpectediy  vihrcmt 
fiorcd  notes  underscored 
with  a  deep  amber  tone. 
In  a  bottk  and  box 
evocative  of  Un^aro's 
Mknt  use  of  draped 
fabric  in  fds 
ultra  ferrumm  fashions . 
DIVA":-  An  unfair 
advantage  in  a  wor(d 
of  seduction!**  Va  oz. 
Lau  de  Parfum,  $7.50. 


1.  273. 

From  Fred  Hayman, 
the  founder  of  the  Giorgio 
Beverly  HiUs®  phenomenon, 
comes  his  new  biodkbuster 
fragrance,  Z73. 
Wealthy.  Ide^ant.  Wddiy 
seductive.  Epcpenawe 
Beverly  Hdls'  hottest 
number  1. 1  The  1  oz. 
Perfume,  $185; 
5pecia£  Vs  oz  premier 
presentation,  $12.50. 


fred  Ha\'man  Bri'frh'  HULs,  Imr-  ami 

Guirijio  Bfvcrtv  Hifli,  Im:-  are  separate  compamcs 


i 


et  Encfiontiflbn. 


2.  Parfum  ({'Hermes  G 
New  from  the  House  of  Hermes — a  duet  of 
fragrance  deh^hts.  Classic  yet  modem,  this 
amber-fiorai  scent  blends  the  elegance  of 
haute  couture  with  a  touch  of  lightheartedness. 
PARFUM  D'HERME^  .16  oz.  Eou  de  Toilett 
and  .25  oz.  perfumed  body  cream.  $15.00. 


eeu  pour  h< 


ARMANI 


baninfcpres  ros»r»Otf 
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4.  Armani  jbr  Men. 

Giorgio  Armani's  signature  jra^raneejor  men:  a  sopfustimtef 
blend  of  sparkiinq  citrus,  robust  spices  and  rich  wood  notes. 
IXscover  Amiani  for  Men  ^ww  in  this  elegant  travel  trio: 
.17  oz.  Lau  Pour  Homme,  .8  oz.  Shave  Voam,  and  1.65  oz. 
After  Shave  Balm.  A  $25.00  value,  yours  for  oidy  $12.00. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Cfioose  among  these  fine  samples  to  complete  a  wardrobe  of  jragrances  for  the  true  Cowioisseur. 


EAO   DETMifTTE 

CHANEL 


/.- 


Na 


5.  Chand 
PowMonskm. 
Introducing  a 
sophisticated, 
understated 
fraqraricc  far  men. 
CHANEL  POUR 
MON5IEUR 
Eau  de  Toilette 
Conceniree. 
Modem.  Masculine. 
Defuutely  French. 
Tins  higfdv  dxniized 
fraqrance  is  potent, 
(onq-iastinq  and 
totally  ou  courant, 
an  invigoratinq 
scent  with  fresh 
qreen  notes  aiui  an 
under[\'inq  to^ie  of 
ciinis  criipriess. 
Special  iimited  edition 
1  oz.  Spray,  $15.00. 


7.  Pheromone fromMarik^mMiqiin. 
The  worid's  nwst  precious  perfume 
is  $3Z5.00;  the  ounce.  It's  more 
than  a  frorjrarice.  It's  an  CApierieuce. 
Crcatciffor  die  woman  wfio  umkes  (ife 
an  Adventure.  Wit/i  Lox'c.  This  \'cr\' 
special  purse  flacon,  a  $40.00  value, 
is  yours  jorju5t  $12.50. 


•  Ml 

toilette 


b.  Liizabeth /\Tdcn 
Red  Door. 

A  dazduiq  new  fror^ana' 
tiiat  unk>ck5  a  world 
oj  bcaut\',  elegance  and 
st\'(e.  linjod^iq  from 
rare  orientxil  orclmls 
anii  enticuu}  iiri|ts 
oj  oranqe  flowers, 
wild  lorest  (iiies 
arui  ^eesia. 
Here,  just  for  you, 
is  a  special  (imited 
edition  oj 
Lou  die  Parfum. 
7.5ud.  57.50. 


f.^  r.--. 


m 


S.  First. 

Tlie  prcfuier  creation  o\  renowned  \\m  deef  i*t  /Vipels, 

famed  \eweicrs  of  tixe  most  dazziinq  women  m  the  world. 

An  eA-tjuLsite  floraf  fTOijrance  with  woody  tn-ertotu's  ami  a  touch 

of  qolden  andier,  it  creates  an  aura  o\  splendor  for 

the  wearer.  Now  nuujnificenth'  presented  m  a  rcpiica  oj  t/ie 

FIRST  parfum  bottle'  .17  |[.  oz.,  yours  for  only  $5.00. 


THE  NOTATION    NOT  FOH  RESALE    ON  ANY  OF  THESE  PRODUCTS  REFERS  TO  THE  FACT  THAT  THL  r  ARE  MADE  *IMLABt.E  BY  THE  MANUFACTURER  HERE  IN  A  SAMPLE  SIZE  NOT  MAILABLE  FOR  PURCHASE  AT  A  RETAK.  STORE 


FINE 

JEWELRY 

AUCTION 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

«» 

LOS  ANGELES 


Auction  will  be  held  iiimdtanemisly  in  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Francisco.  For  preview  dates,  information  or  to 
purchase  a  fjdiy  illustrated  catalogue  in  San  Francisco, 
please  call  425.  861.7500  ext.  247. 

In  Los  Angeles,  please  call  213.  S50.7500  ext.  200. 

We  are  presently  accepting  property  for  our 
March  auctions.  To  make  arrangements  for 
a  private  consultation  and  free  apipraisal,  please 
call  or  write  our  fexcelry  Department: 

220  San  Bruno  Avenue 
San  Francisco.  CA  94103 

7601  Sunset  Boulevard 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90046 

Above:  Fine  Sapphire  Diamond  ring 
Est.  545,000  -  50,000 

Right:  Patek  Phdippe  ISK  Cold 

WristzMtch  with  Perpetual 

Calendar  and  Moon  Phases 

withTachometer 

and  Register 

#868245, 

circa,  1950-55 

Est.  530,000 

-50,000 

Slate  Lie.  No. 

578  &  579 
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notes  the  San  Francisco  Examiners  film 
critic  Michael  Sragow.  "If  something 
works,  it  has  a  real  ripple  effect." 

"Film  Forum  is  one  of  the  very  few 
places  anywhere  that  will  give  a  little- 
known  work  a  two-week  run  and  allow  it  to 
find  an  audience,"  agrees  the  New  Yorker 
film  critic  Terrence  Rafferty.  "Of  course, 
not  everything  it  shows  is  good.  But  mov- 
iegoing  in  New  York  would  be  a  lot  less 
interesting  without  it." 

Critics,  filmmakers,  and  moviegoers  are 
breathing  easier,  however,  now  that  Film 
Forum's  director,  Karen  Cooper,  has 
found  a  new  location,  on  West  Houston 
Street,  at  which  to  build  a  new  theater, 
with  three  screens  instead  of  two,  to  open 
in  the  spring  of  1990.  Now  she  and  her 
star-studded  honorary  building  committee 
(Woody  Allen,  Martin  Scorsese,  Susan 
Sontag,  and  others)  must  raise  the  money 
to  make  it  happen.  — David  Ruben 

To  help  Film  Forum  rebuild,  send  contri- 
butions to  Karen  Cooper,  Director,  Film 
Forum  Annex,  74  Varick  Street,  Room 

205,  New  York,  NY  10013. 


Sweet  Comedies 

In  Breaking  In,  Burt  Reynolds  is  an  aging 
professional  burglar  with  a  grayed  thatch 
and  a  game  leg  who  teams  up  with  a  young 
garage  hand,  played  by  Casey  Siemaszko. 
They  meet  while  both  are  ransacking  the 
same  house.  What  might  have  been  just 
another  dopey  caper  comedy  is  instead 
rather  lovely — inconsequential  but  sweet. 
The  director,  Bill  Forsyth  {Local  Hero), 
and  John  Sayles,  who  wrote  the  script,  are 
not  interested  in  working  up  a  mass  of  ten- 
sions. There  are  no  shoot-outs  and  skid- 
ding U-turns.  Breaking  In  is  so  remarkably 
humane  and  unhurried  that  the  heists 
seem  almost  incidental  to  the  plot. 
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A  different  Burt  Reynolds  (right)  and  Casey 
Siemaszko  in  a  crime  movie  that  defies  its  genre. 

Breaking  In  is  really  about  the  wages  of 
comfort.  Reynolds's  Ernie  Mullins  wants 
to  make  enough  to  get  by  and  not  be  both- 
ered by  anybody.  By  contrast,  Siemaszko's 
Mike  Lefebb  courts  notoriety.  The  film- 
makers do  not  make  too  big  a  deal  out  of 
this  opposition.  When  the  inevitable  rift 
occurs,  each  man  sympathizes  with  the 
other's  predicament. 

Reynolds  has  spent  most  of  his  screen 
time  in  the  past  decade  impersonating  lon- 
er misfits' embalmed  in  their  own,  low-key 
anguish.  His  tiny  tics  of  feeling  barely  reg- 
istered as  acting;  he  looked  miserable.  In 
Breaking  In,  some  of  his  old,  winking  good 
humor  comes  through,  tempered  by  a  new- 
found maturity.  He  does  not  lapse  into 
old-codgemess;  Ernie's  emotional  brittle- 
ness  registers  without  any  special  pleading. 
Casey  Siemaszko's  limber,  almost  slapstick 
comic  sense  provides  the  necessary  coun- 
terpoint. He  is  never  better  than  when  he 
is  slumming  with  his  prostitute  girlfriend, 
played  extremely  well  by  Sheila  Kelley. 
She  has  her  own  illusions  of  becoming  a 
great  actress.  Hooking  is  her  training.  "I'm 
not  at  performance  level  yet,"  she  says. 
"I'm  developing  my  instrument." 

*       *       * 

Eric  Rohmer's  Four  Adventures  of  Rei- 
nette  and  Mirabelle  is  a  splendid  trifle:  four 
sequential,    interconnected  mini  stories 
about  a  city  girl,  Jessi- 
ca Forde's  Mirabelle, 
^^^^  and  a  countrified  girl, 

jfl^^^^  Joelle   Miquel's  Rei- 

^  ^^^^  nette,   that  play  like 

J^^^ft        „    boulevard-farce  epi- 
♦  ^N^^Hk    i    phanics.    Shooting 
^^B    3    quickly   in    16   mm, 
^fc  I    with  a  script  largely 
«k  S    based  on   the  actors' 
■  ^    improvisations,   Roh- 
W  i    mer  made  the  caught- 


I 


Four  vignettes  from 
the  master  of  sensibilite, 
Eric  Rohmer. 
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FUYOUR  LIVING  ROOM 

WITH  THE  SOUND  OF  A  GRAND  PIANO 

AND  STU  HAVE  ROOM  TO  LIVE. 


There  are  many  people  today 
who  would  give  anything  to  have  a 
grand  piano  in  their  living  room. 

What's  stopping  them  isn't  a  lack 
of  money.  It's  a  lack  of  space. 

However,  this  problem  isn't  a 
problem  with  the  Technics  SX-PRl 
Digital  Ensemble. 

This  remarkable  instrument  cap- 
tures the  richness  and  the  subtle  tones 
of  a  concert  grand  piano.  Becaus^^  :1s 
sound  is  digitally  mastered  from  one 
with  the  help  of  PCM  technology.  It's 


also  built  along  the  same  lines  as  a 
grand  piano.  With  the  same  kind  of 
elegance,  fine  black  lacquer  finish 
and  key  action  of  a  true  piano. 

What's  more,  our  Digital 
Ensemble  not  only  gives  you  things 
you  expect  from  a  grand  piano,  but 
things  you  don't.  Like  a  saxophone, 
a  violin  and  other  instruments  in  an 
orchestra,  even  a  vocal  ensemble. 

In  addition,  you  can  play  com- 
plete chords  with  a  single  finger.  Or 
the  entire  rhythm  section  with  one 


hand  and  the  melody  with  the  other. 
Or  orchestrate  the  whole  piece  with  a 
built-in  4  track  recording  system.  It 
even  comes  with  a  headphone  jack. 

Call  1-800-447-9384  ext.  Ill 
for  the  participating  Technics  dealer 
nearest  you. 

After  all,  just  because  you  can't 
live  with  a  grand  piano,  it  doesn't 
mean  you  have  to  live  without  one. 


Tfie  science  of  sound 


Auctions:  October  31  -  November  8 

For  preview  dates  and  information  in  San  Francisco,  please  call  ^15.861.7500  ext.  236 
220  San  Bruno  Avenue    San  Francisco.  CA   9-il03      In  Los  Angeles,  please  call 
213.850.'^500  e.xt.  208       7601   Sunset  Boulevard  Los  Angeles,  CA  900^6 

Fully  illustrated  catalogues  available  for  purchase. 

Pictured  clockwise: 
Pair  of  Louis  XV  Fuuleuils  a  la  Peine,  stamped  L.  Delanois,  one  pair  of  three  pairs 

To  he  offered  at  auction  in  San  Francisco  on  October  31- 
Pair  of  Louis  XVI  painted  Faiiteuils  en  Cabriolet,  stamped  G.Jacob 

To  be  offered  at  auction  in  San  Francisco  on  October  31- 
Late  Baroque  South  German  caned  fruitwood  classical  figure.  Early  18th  Centur\'  Fit:  bft.    10  in. 

To  be  offered  at  auction  in  Los  Angeles  on  November  6. 
South  German  Baroque  inlaid  walnut  and  fruitwood  Scljrank.  circa  1 700 

To  he  offered  at  auction  in  San  Francisco  on  October  31-  State  Lie.  No.  578  &  579 
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Baume  &  Mercier 

GENEVE 

MAiTRES  HORLOGERS  DEPUIS  1830 
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BEYOND  PERFECTION. 
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SH  RE  VE   a?  CO. 


MORE  THAN  A  TRADITION  SINCE  I8$2 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  COSTA  MESA 


jyjAm^ 


,;  Chicagof^  J.E.  CALDWELL  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  D.C. 
WHUDSON;  Minneapollsj,  Sfc  P»ul  —  JESSOM,  San  Diego  —  CHARLES  W.  WARREN,  Dctr«it 

'  MEMBERS  OF  THE  HEI^JRYiglRKS  AND  SONS  COMPANY  OF  FINE  JEWELERS 


WATERFORD    BALI    NICE    SYDNEY    TANGIER    JUNEAU    HONOLULU 
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A  once  in  a  lifetime  experience:  71*clays  around  South  America  aboard  the 

world's  most  elegant  cruise  line.  Or  join  us  ror  a  portion  or  tne  cruise  as 

short  as  14  days.  Call  (800)  426-0821  ror  a  brocnure,  or  see  your  travel  agent. 


CONNOISSEUR'S   WORLD 
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Hround  1  World 
li  32  hm. 


what  better  way  to  see  the  world  than  aboard  the  new  Royal  Viking  Sun, 

the  most  elegant  or  cruise  ships  ;'  begments  available  as  short 

as  two  weeks.  Call  (800)  426-0821  for  a  brochure,  or  see  your  travel  agent. 
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HE    HALIFAX    SAN  FRANCISCO    ACAPULCO    BARCELONA    AMSTERDAM    ISTANBUL 


on-the-run  vignette  form  serve  his  famed, 
painstaking  style.  His  work  here  is  leisure- 
ly yet  rigorous.  The  most  magical  moment 
occurs  in  the  first  story:  Reinette,  staying 
at  her  parents'  country  house,  wakes  Mira- 
helle  just  before  daybreak,  as  they  sweep 
into  the  fields  to  experience  the  "blue 
hour" — the  moment  when  night  shifts  to 
day  and  suddenly  all  of  nature  falls  silent. 
It  is  a  transcendent  passage.  Rohmer  may 
be  one  of  the  few  film  directors  in  history 
to  make  happier  movies  the  older  he  gets. 
(Bufiuel  was  another. )         — Peter  Rainer 

Siak"Struck 

Norman  Norell, 
who  came  to 
prominence  in 
the  1940s,  cre- 
ated fashions  for  some  of  the  most  glamor- 
ous women  in  film  and  theater — Gloria 
Swanson,  Constance  Bennett,  Paulette 
Goddard.   Many  of  his  designs  became 


hallmarks  of  American  style:  the  chemise, 
fur  trench  coats,  slacks.  The  perfect  pro- 
portion and  balance  that  Norell  always 
insisted  on  in  his  designs  were  the  comer- 
stones  of  the  perfume  he  launched  in 
1968,  during  his  partnership  with  Revlon. 
This  magnificent  scent  could  work  equally 
for  summer  and  winter,  for  morning  and 
night,  city  and  country.  Now  Revlon's 
Prestige  Fragrances  Ltd.  plans  to  reempha- 
size  Norell  this  fall.  It  is  hard  to  believe 
that  this  blend  of  hyacinth,  carnation,  jas- 
mine, rose,  woods,  moss,  and  amber  is  not 
a  new  creation  but  a  seasoned  beauty  tak- 
ing her  curtain  call.  — Jill  Resnick 

Edited  by  JJiane  Rafferty 
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For  information  on  joining  the  Lalique  Society  of  America, 
please  write  Crista!  Lalique.  11  East  26th  Street.  New  York.  NY  10010. 


.,,     ..^■'■:^'  Fine  Jewelers  Since  1910. 

,  .Sliamp  North  Miami  •  Coral  Gables  •  Hialeah 
rlfl--"  Hollywood  'Plantation  •  Ft.  Lauderdale 
■  ;ai  Spfings '?ompSfi(r* Boca  Raton •  Boynton  Beach 
■ ,    ^  Palm  Beach  Gardens  •  Jensen  Beach 
Lakelaa^  •  Orlao.(io>  A  Itamonte  Springs 
For  tlie  Mayor's  store  nearest  you, 
pgi|e  call;f800-4-MAYOR'& 


yj\ 


ore  legroo 


^HMH 


tradrive  transmissioa^ 


htrodudng  Chrysler  Fifth  Avenue. 


Study  the  interior  of  the  1990 
Chrysler  Fifth  Avenue,  and  luxury 
impacts  every  sense.  Legroom  not 
found  in  many  larger,  far 
more  expensive  cars. 


Available  Mark  Cross  leathers 
and  an  eight-way  powder  memory 
seat  for  the  driver.  Climate- 


controlled  air  conditioning.  Infinity 
II  stereo  through  four  speakers. 
And  more  standard  features 
than  any  car  in  its  class. 
But  Chrysler  believes 


*See  this  limited  warranty  at  dealer.  Restrictions  apply.  Excludes  normal  maintenance,  adjustments  and  wear  items.  Comparison  to  1989  competitive  warranties. 


"ue  luxury  must  also  include 
le  luxury  of  sophisticated 
ngineering. 

World's  most 

advanced 
transmission. 

Ultradrive  is  the 
wrld's  first  and  only  fully 
daptive,  electronically 
ontrolled,  four-speed 
lutomatic  transmission.lt 
fine-tunes"  itself,  constantly 
;ensing  and  adapting  to  changes  in 
;peed  and  driving  situations. 


Ultradrive  shifts  into  precisely  the 
right  gear  at  precisely  the  right  mo- 
ment for  a  remarkably  smooth  ride, 
enhanced  engine  performance,  and 
impressive  fuel  efficiency  And 
because  the  adaptive  controls  in 
Ultradrive  also  compensate  for 
fluid  changes,  engine  changes  and 


Chrysler's  Crystal  Key  Program 

BASIC  CAR                                        DEDUCTIBLE 

WARRANTY                MAJOR                  YOU  PAY             POWERTRAIN 
Cowers  entire        COMPONENTS          FOR  REPAIR               ENGINE 

careicept           PROTECTION            ol  maior            PROTECTION 
normal  upkeep                                components 

OUTER  BODY 

RUST 

THROUGH 

PROTECTION 

1990 

CHRYSLER 

NEW  YORKER 

FIFTH  AVENUE 

5  YEARS 
50,000 
MILES 

5  YEARS 
50.000 
MILES 

NONE 

7  YEARS 
70.000 
MILES 

7  YEARS 
100.000 
MILES 

1989 

ROLLS  ROYCE 

CORNICHE 

3  YEARS/ 
UNLIMITED 

3  YEARS/ 
UNLIMITED 

NONE 

3  YEARS 
UNLIMITED 

3  YEARS 
UNLIMITED 

1989 

MERCEDES 

BENZ 

560  SEL 

4  YEARS/ 
50,000 
MILES 

4  YEARS/ 
50.000 
MILES 

NONE 

4  YEARS 
50.000 
MILES 

4  YEARS 
50,000 
MILES 

1989 

CADILLAC 

SEDAN 

DEVILLE 

4  YEARS/ 
50,000 
MILES 

4  YEARS/ 
50,000 
MILES 

$100  AFTER 

1  YR./12,000 

MILES 

4  YEARS/ 
50,000 
MILES 

6  YEARS 
100.000 
MILES 

1989 

LINCOLN 

CONTINENTAL 

1  YEAR/ 
12,000 
MILES 

6  YEARS 
60,000 
MILES 

$100  AFTER 

1  YR   12.000 

MILES 

6  YEARS 
60.000 
MILES 

6  YEARS 
100.000 
MILES 

internal  wear . .  its  performance  re- 
mains dependable  after  years  of 
ownership. 

A  high-tech,  high- 
performance  engine 

Ultradrive  is  linked  to  a  new  3.3- 


engineered  for  Chrysler's  luxury 
sedans,  it  delivers  90  percent  of  its 
full  torque  at  only  1,600  rpm. 
Translation:  It  ensures  smoother 
idling,  gets  Fifth  Avenue  off  the 
mark  fast,  pulls  the  hills  with  ease, 
and  stays  nicely  quiet  at  cruising 
speeds.  And  it  never  needs  a  timing 
adjustment. 

The  most 

comprehensive 

protection. 

Together,  Fifth  Ave- 
nue's new  engine  and 
Ultradrive  transmission 
form  a  powertrain  with 
quality  and  performance 
Chrysler  has  the  confi- 
dence to  back  for  7 
years  or  70,000  miles* 
In  addition,  the  new 
Chrysler  Fifth  Avenue  is  covered 
by  the  Crystal  Key  Owner  Care 
program.  This  covers  everytliing 
from  bumper  to  bumper. . .  includ- 
ing air  conditioning,  steering, 
suspension,  electrical,  and  elec- 
tronic components. . .  for  S  years  or 
50,000  miles:''  That's  a  warranty 
you  can't  get  from  Rolls  Koyce  or 
Mercedes. 

Automotive  luxury  today  is  not 
simply  the  name,  but  the  engincxn- 
ing  l)ciiind  the  name.  ChryskM"  New 
Yorker  I^^fth  AvcMiue. 


Ultradrive 

fully  adaptive,  electronically 

controlled,  four-speed 

automat i'.-  transmission. 


I'or  iiiforniation.  please  call 

l-80()-4A-CHRYSLER  ^J^lv^- 


d 


7/VO 


Available  at  youi  Chrysiei  Ptymouth  OMier 


liter  multi-point,  fuel-injected  V-6 
with  direct  ignition.  Designed  and 


There  Is  No  Luxury 
Without  Engineering. 


Comparable  to  illustrarions  on  pages  213  and  222  of 
Antoine  Cheneviere's  Russian  Furniture.  New  York  1988 


We  invite  you  to  see  our  extended  collection 

now  in  six  showrooms.  We  offer  Neoclassical  furniture 

of  French,  Austrian,  German  and  partly  Russian  origin. 


NE^' 


Spec 
n/y  ) 


A  suite  of  Russian  seat  furniture  comprising 
a  sofa,  two  armchairs  and  two  sidechairs, 
Karelian  birch  veneer,  circa  1825. 


RITTERWANTIK 

INCORPORATED 

Fine  Continental  Neoclatiical  furniture 

ng  in  superb  quality  Biedermeier  for  the  discerning  collector. 

ccond  Avenue,  at  61st  Street,  New  York,  N.Y  10021     (212)  644-7442  •  also  FRANKFURT 
CINOA  i  NatiOHol  German  Art  and  Antique  Dealers  League 
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DEMANDED  BY 

AND  CREATED  FOR 

PERFECTIONISTS 
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MASS^NA 


Mi    i^ 


SINCE  1764 


Higbee's       Lazarus       Liberty  House 

Cleveland  Ohio  &  Indiana  Honolulu 


BERNARD  BARUCH  STEINITZ 

15  Fanhonvg  St  Hoiwrc,  PARIS.  Tel  47  42  31  94 


From  September  on 
kjlm>  will  he  happy  to 
welcome  you  in  his 
''Hotel  Particulier'' 

75  Faubourg  St  Honore 

Located  in  the  courtyard 
opposite  the  Hotel  Bristol 


NEW  YORK  10022  PARIS  75009 

B.  Stcinitz  ct  Fils  First  Floor 

125  E  57th  Street  4  rue  Drouot 

Tel  832  37  11  Tel  42  46  98  98 

Fax  -''I  41  57  Fax  48  25  76  43 
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AUCTIONS 


October  may  not  otter  many  da::lers, 
but  there  are  plenty  ot  delights.  A 
quick  survey:  Phillips  London  leads 
oti  on  the  third  with  topographical 
paintings  ot  early-nineteenth-cen- 
tury  Australasia.  It  will  close  out  the 
month  on  the  thirtv-tirst  with  a  sale  ot 
Victorian  paintings.  In  between,  also  in 
London,  on  the  titth,  the  Bonhams  mod- 
ern British  and  Continental  pictures  sale 
otters  o\er  twenty  drawings  bv  Augustus 
John.  In  Calitomia,  on  the  tenth,  elev- 
enth, and  twelfth,  Buttertield  &.  Butter- 
tield  has  a  sale  ot  prints,  photographs,  and 
California  paintings. 

In  Tokyo,  on  the  thirteenth,  Sotheby's 
and  Seibu  department  stores  hold  a  pio- 
neering sale  ot  modern  and  contemporary 
prints  with  a  tew  W'estern-stvle  Japanese 
paintings  among  them. 

In  London  on  the  nineteenth,  Chris- 
tie's otters  modern  Belgian  pictures,  key 
works  ot  such  "modem"  Belgian  schools  as 
"Les  XX,"  the  Belgian  symbolists,  and  the 
Flemish  expressionists. 

In  New  York,  on  the  twenty-titth  and 
twenty-sixth  respecti\ely,  Christie's  and 
Sotheby's  hold  major  sales  ot  European 
nineteenth-centurv  paintings,  drawings, 
and  sculpture.  .A.  million  pounds  or  dollars 
is  still  a  lot  of  money  in  this  tield.  On  the 
thirtv-tirst  Christie's  o(i\;T>  the  personal 
collections  o{  the  late  Robert  Mapple- 
thorpe — lots  of  Hocknev,   Lichtenstein, 

In  the  Christie's  London  Russian  sole,  o 
portrait  of  A.  M.  Tikhonov  by  Ivrii  Annenkov. 
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The  dorrance, 

boisrouvray,  and 

mapplethorpe  collections 


A  landscape  by  the  painter  Yasui  Sotaro,  contemporary  Japanese,  to  be  sold  at  Christie's  New  York. 


and  Warhol ;  Eames  and  Sticklev  turn i rure ; 
plus  bizarre  nineteenth-century  sculpture, 
contemporary  Scandinavian  pottery,  Ital- 
ian art  glass — some  190  lots,  expected  to 
fetch  $3  million. 

At  William  Povle  Galleries  on  the 
twenty-titth,  important  seventeenth-  and 
eighteenth-century  English  and  Conti- 
nental furniture,  decoration,  and  paint- 
ings will  be  oftered,  including  elegant 
French,  German,  and  English  tumiture. 
Oriental  rugs,  and  Continental  old-master 
paintings. 

At  Si^heby's  Monte  Carlo  on  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  there  will  be  a 
tour-session  sale  ot  French  literature  (in- 
cluding 100  letters  from  Marcel  Proust) 


trom  the  H.  Bradlev  Martin  library.  Five 
sessions  in  New  York  last  lune  teaturing 
some  ot  his  superb  ornithological  material 
brought  $11.6  million. 

This  sale  tollows  one  ot  French  applied 
arts  at  Sothebv's  Monaco  on  the  titteenth, 
teaturing  Ruhlmann  turniture,  Puitorcat 
silver,  and  Galle  glass.  On  the  twentieth 
at  Sotheby's  London  purely  decorative 
material  oi  this  period  will  be  sold:  a  rare 
inlaid  panel  bv  Frederick  and  Picktord 
Marriott  and  jewelry  bv  \'ever,  Lalique,  et 
al.  The  evening  v^t  the  nineteenth  Bon- 
hams will  hold  its  annual  Lalique  sale. 

Sotheby's  is  joining  the  ranks  ot  Li>ndon 
auctioneers  ottering  specialist  sales  ot  stu- 
dio pottery  and  glass.  Its  sale  on  the  twen- 
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Who  chose  the  Hakimian? 


Although  \\c  arc  known  tor  ha\  in*:;  the  lar,L;cs( 
collection  of  over-sized  anti(|iie  rugs  in  the  world, 
size  alone  is  of  little  conse(|uence  to  us.  I  like  for 
instance  this  magnificent  turn-of-the-ccnturv  Au- 
husson.  True,  it  is  large,  17 'S"  \  ]_'',  hut  what 
makes  it  uni(iue  is  its  ^///rvivv  pattern  combining 
hVench  flowers  with  a  geometric  basket  design, 
thus  making  it  ideal  for  either  a  tratlitional  or 
contemjiorary  room  and  perfect  for  this  wars 
Southampton  Show  House.  "I  was  looking  for  a 
rug  of  unusual  (juality  that  would  coonlmatc  the 
delicate  walls  in  the  room  antl  the  chairs  I  had 
designed.  I  low  could  1  have  chosen  anvthingelse 
but  this  I  lakimian.'*"  saul  the  nuilii-iak-nicd. 
Michael  de  Santis. 


F.    J.    H   A   K  I   M   I   A   N,    I   N   C. 

I  )i,stiiK'tivc  iMiropcan  and  Orioiuai  ( iaipcts 
\iiri'|iic  Kiigs  and  IVrioil  liipcstrics. 

\M->  F.tst  57tli  Street,  Suite  JOl 
Nc^^  York.  New  ^hrk  10022 


Tm  sorry  Sir, 
to  call  Moscow 
you'll  have  to 
useAIKE" 


Talk  with  the  other  long  distance  companies, 
and  they'll  tell  you  there  are  many  places  tliey 
can't  reach.  47  to  be  exact. 


The  other  guys  are  making 
some  impressive  claims.  But 
try  asking  them  how  to 
phone  somewhere  unusual, 
say  Antarctica.  Somewhere 
huge,  like  the  Soviet  Union. 
Or  any  one  of  45  more  obvi- 
ous places.  Then  they'll  have 
to  explain  that  they  can't 
provide  these  services. 

Instead,  they'll  recom- 
mend you  call  us.  Because 
they  know  that  only  AT&T 
has  a  worldwide  net^^\)rk 
that  can  connect  you  to 
almost  anywhere. 

But  that's  not  the  whole 


story  We'll  put  you  through 
faster  That's  because  we  have 
more  direct  lines  to  more 
places.  And  fiber  optic  trans- 
mission, which  we  pioneered, 
will  give  you  unsurpassed 
sound  quality  on  many  culls. 

When  you  consider  how 
little  an  AT&T  International 
call  costs  these  days,  it  all 
adds  up  to  the  best  value 
around. 

Don't  yoi.      -d  AI'&T  to 
keep  you  close  to  anyone? 
A'';  "vvhe«*«^  in  the  world?  For 
-^iiiswa  s,  rather  Hian  apologies. 


Uil 


800  874-i00r'-v't. 


AT&T 

The  right  choice. 


ff' 
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¥Yom  our  co\[ecixon  of 

pearl  and  diamond  earrings, 

set  in  l8-karat  gold. 

ST.  CLAIRJEWELRY 

845  North  Michigan  Avenue 

Water  Tower  Professional  Fiuilding 

Suite  803 

Chiciij'/),  Ilhnois  60611 

Phone:  (312)94;  3636  Fax;  (312) 'H3-9386 


CTIONS 


A  French  faience  bust  of  Octavianus,  in 
the  Sotheby's  New  York  Dorrance  sale. 

ty-sixth  is  loaded  with  works  by  surefire 
winners:  Beard,  Coper,  Frisch,  Hender- 
son, Leach,  Odundo,  Rie,  Swindell,  and 
Ward,  on  the  studio  side;  Cocteau,  Dufy, 
Leger,  and  Sutherland,  for  the  artists. 

The  same  day  Phillips  is  offering  Doul- 
ton  ware,  mostly  modern  Lambeth  and 
Burslem  studio  work.  On  the  ninth,  Chris- 
tie's on  King  Street  is  holding  a  very  fine 
sale  of  traditional  British  ceramics. 

Christie's  London  is  holding  two  back- 
to-back  sales.  Rings  from  antiquity  to  the 
present  day,  on  the  fourth,  is  a  marvelous 
miscellany.  On  the  fifth,  it  holds  a  sale  of 
imperial  and  post-Revolutionary  Russian 
art,  an  impressive  assemblage. 

Three  sales  this  month  feature  first-rate 
material  from  the  Ottoman  Empire  east- 
ward through  Persia  to  the  Mogul  and  oth- 
er Indian  empires  and  sultanates.  The  first 
is  the  Christie's  London  sale  of  important 
Indian  and  Islamic  works  of  art,  on  the 
tenth,  including  an  early  Islamic  astro- 
nomical manuscript  and  100  significant 
Indian  paintings.  On  the  eleventh, 
twelfth,  and  thirteenth,  Sotheby's  will  sell 
the  colossal  library  of  Harry  Blackmer, 
some  1,500  lots  reflecting  his  interest  in 
the  Ottoman  Empire. 

In  New  York  on  the  twenty-fifth  the 
beaux-arts  boutique  Habshurg,  Feldman 
puts  together  its  own  Islamic,  Persian,  and 
Indian  works  of  art  sale,  another  New 
York  first,  offering  Persian  calligraphy, 
miniatures,  paintings,  and  textiles  and 
brilliant  Mogul  gold  jewelry. 


Two  blockbusters  are  scheduled  at  So- 
theby's New  York.  In  six  sessions  from  the 
eighteenth  to  the  twenty-first,  it  will  dis- 
pose of  important  paintings,  furniture, 
and  other  works  of  art,  estimated  to  top 
$100  million,  from  the  collections  of  the 
late  J.  T.  Dorrance,  Jr.  Entire  sessions  will 
be  devoted  to  Impressionist  and  modern 
paintings,  American  and  European  paint- 
ings, and  richly  decorated  European  ce- 
ramics and  Chinese  Export  porcelain. 
Two  final  sessions  will  be  devoted  to 
French,  Continental,  and  English  furni- 
ture, Chinese  works  of  art,  silver,  and 
objects  of  vertu. 

At  Sotheby's  New  York,  property  from 
the  collections  of  the  count  and  countess 
Guy  du  Boisrouvray  will  be  sold  in  five 
sessions,  the  twenty-sixth  through  the 
twenty-eighth.  The  countess  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  fabled  Patino  clan.  The  dispersal 
begins  with  magnificent  jewels,  on  the 
twenty-sixth,  and  continues  with  impor- 
tant old-master  and  Impressionist  paint- 
ings, or\  the  twenty-seventh.  On  the  same 
day  highly  important  pre-Columbian  gold 
will  be  offered.  Finally,  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  an  important  European  works  of 
art  sale  will  be  presented  in  two  sessions. 
The  precious  Boisrouvray  Psalter  is  being 
saved  for  the  annual  December  sales  of 
major  illuminated  manuscripts  in  London. 

—  ]ames  R.  Lyons 


Silver  wine  jug 
designed  by  Chris- 
tian Dell  at  the 
Bauhaus  Metal 
Workshop,  to  be 
sold  at  Christie's 
Amsterdam  in  a 
Bauhaus  sale  on 
October  26. 


To  have  uncommon  beauty  is  to  run  the  risk 
of  attracting  attention.  In  the  case  of  the 
Vanden  Plas,  the  attention  it  attracts 
reflects  the  care  Jaguar  lavishes  on  this 
unusual  sedan. 

The  long,  low  silhouette  and  graceful 
lines  of  the  Jaguar  sedan  are  distinguished 
by  a  number  of  design  features  unique  to 
the  Vanden  Plas.  Flush  wheel-center  cov- 
ers, bright  side  moldings,  an  ingenious 
headlamp  washer  system  and  distinctive 
rear  bodging  identify  this  car  as  a  ven/ 
special  Jaguar. 

But  nowhere  are  Jaguar's  uncompro- 
mising standards  of  luxun/  more  eloquently 
expressed  than  inside  the  Vanden  Flos. 
The  handcrafted  elegance  of  polished 


wood  and  supple  leother  abounds.  Up  to 
six  carefully  matched  hides  are  required 
for  each  Vanden  Plas  interior.  The  power- 
adjustable  front  seats  incorporate  variable 
lumbar  support  and  temperature  con- 
trolled heating  elements. 

The  rear  seat  is  comfortably  contoured 
for  two  passengers  and  deep  fleece  rugs 
cover  passenger  footwells.  Exquisite  burl 
walnut  fold-down  picnic  tables,  high  inten- 
sity reading  lamps  and  individual  head- 
rests give  rear  seat  passengers  greater 
comfort  than  a  favorite  reading  chair. 

Revised  torque  converter  specifications 
and  a  new  final  drive  ratio  make  this  Vanden 
Plas  one  of  the  quickest  Jaguar  sedans 
ever  built.  For  optimum  traction  and  con- 


trol, the  Vanden  Plas  is  equipped  with  o 
limited-slip  differential  and  one  of  the 
world's  most  advanced  anti-lock  (ABS) 
braking  systems. 

If  your  attention  has  now  been  caught 
by  the  Jaguar  Vanden  Plas,  we  invite  you 
to  visit  your  dealer  for  a  test  drive.  Ask  him 
about  Jaguar's  extensive  three-year/ 
36,000-mile  warranty.  He  can  provide 
details  on  this  limited  warranty,  applicable 
in  the  USA  and  Canada,  and  on  Jaguar's 
uniquely  comprehensive  Service-On- 
Site'^"-'  Roadside  Assistance  Plan.  For  the 
name  of  the  dealer  nearest  you,  call  toll- 
free:  1  -800-4-JAGUAR. 
Jaguar  Cars  Inc.,  Leonia,  NJ  07605. 

ENJOY  TOMORROW.  BUCKLE  UP  TODAY 


Elegance  and 
performance  get  the 
Jaguar  Vanden  Plas 
noticed— even  when 
you'd  rather  go 
unnoticed. 
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Highly  Important  Pre  Columbian  Gold 
FROM  THE  Collection  of  the  Late  Count 
AND  Countess  Guy  du  Boisrouvray 


C  S<jihel»y'i,  Inc  .  I'M)    John  f.  Marion,  priii'  i|mI  ».,■ 


Inspired  by  his  lo\c  of  art,  the  children 
and  grandchildren  of  Simon  I.  Paiino 
ha\e  foniicd  se%eral  inipressi\e 
collections  of  art  and  objects.  Among 
the  most  notable  is  that  assembled  b\  his  daughter 
Luz  Miia  Paiin(x  Clouniess  (iuv  du  Boisrouvrav, 
and  her  husband.  Included  are  imjx)ruint  gn)ups 
of  paintings  bv  Francesco  Ciuardi  and  Kugene 
Boudin.  magnificent  je\\els.  the  exquisite  K^th 
centun  Boisrouvrav  Psalter  Pre-Columbian 
gold  objects,  and  works  of  an  in  porcelain,  silver 
and  gold.  Marked  by  extraordinary  connois- 
seurship  and  superb  Uistc,  the  Collection  is 
a  distinguished  contribution  to  ilie  Patino 
family  tradition. 

The  Collection  of  the  late  Count  and  Countess  Guy 
du  BoisrouvTay  will  be  dispersed  in  three  auctions: 

The  MAGNinCENT  JE\VE15  of  LL  Z  MlL.\  P.^TI.NO 
Auction:  ThursdaN,  October  26,  at  7  pm 
Elxhibition:  Opens  Fridav,  October  20.  at  1  pm. 

Sale  Number  3913 

Lmportant  Old  Master  and  iMPRFivSio.NLsr 
Palntings 

Auction:  Fridav,  October  27.  at  10:13  am. 
Exhibition:  Opens  Saturday,  October  21,  at  1  pm. 

Sale  Number  3914 

Highly  Lmportant  Pre-Colimbl\n  C»<)ij) 
and  Important  Works  of  Art 
Auction:  Fridav.  October  27,  at  2  pm  and  Saturda\. 
October  28,  at  10:13  am  and  2  pm. 
Exhibition:  Opens  Saturdav.  October  21,  at  1  pm. 

Sale  Number  ,3913 

Illustrated  hardcover  catalogues  arc  .i\.iil.tl)lf  for 
each  auction  and  as  a  set.  lo  ordci  with  a  credit 
card,  please  call  (800)  44  S(7rHFB\.S. 

For  more  infoniiation.  plea.se  call  Diana  I  lamilton- 
Jones  at  (212)  (iOO  7173.  Sothebv's,  \:VM  \\n\.  .\\enue. 
New  York,  NV  10021. 

Important  C/Kl^gold  iwcklace  of  tu'in-alliffitor  f}(iuiiints. 
Parita,  Azueiv  pnumula,  inai  A.I}  SIX)- !'>()<).  Inu^li 
ovtnall  IS'/-*  in.  f-/6.  "i  cm.),  width  rath  dlliffitoi  f)iiuUml 
1  Vs  in.  (3  cm.).  Ini^th  iiuliulni^  inlay  2  ?^  /«,  ( 5. 5  rmj. 
Auction  estimate:  S2'>.tHm-i\lHm. 
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only  by  Chopard  -  »HAPPY  D1AMOND6? 
a  unique  concept  becomes  a  classic 


9¥l€lfl44A^ 


fine  jewelry 


24<  I'OS  I    S  I  KM    I        •      S  AS.    I   U  AN.r    fxl    (  I   r     \   .1  ]li 


Fine  French 

Furniture  and 

Decorations 


Auction:  Saturday,  November  4, 
at  2  pm. 

Exhibition:  Opens  Saturday. 
October  28. 

Illustrated  catalogues:  $26, 

sale  code  5923. 

lb  order  with  a  credit  card, 

please  call  (800)  752-5G86. 

In  New  York  State, 

(all  (212)  628-4004/4616. 

Inquiries:  Thieny  Millerand, 
(212)  606-7213. 
Sotheby's,  1334  \mk  .A\enue, 
New  York,  NY  10021. 

I'ine and  rare  Louis  X\'I  onuolii, 
mahogany  and  lolc  pointe  auloma- 
Ion  clock,  cijx  a  1780,  licighi  :^6  in. 
(92  cm.),  widih  H'A  in.  (4\.^  cm.). 
Aimion  csiiinaie:  JtO.OOO-tHKOOO. 
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DiDiER  Aaron  &  Cie 

1  18,  fg  Saint-Honore  -  75008  Paris  -  Tel.  :  (1)  47.42.47.34 

32  East  6^  th  Street  New  York  NY  10021  -  Tel.  (212)  988.52.48 

21  Rvcier  street  Loncion  SWIY  6  PX  -  Tel.  (1)  839.4^.16 


AvELiNE  -  Jean-Marie  Rossi 

20,  rue  du  Cirque  -  ^5008  Paris  -  Tel.  :  (1)  42.66.60.29 


Michel  Meyer 

24,  av.  Matignon  -  ~S008  Paris  -  Tel.  :  (1)  42.66.62.95 
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Jacques  Perrin 

3.  quai  Voltaire  -  "500^  Paris  -  Tel.  :  (1)  42. 60. 2~. 20 
98.  tg  Saint-Honore  -  ■'S008  Paris  -  Tel.  :  (1)  4J. OS. 01 .38 


Maurice  Segoura 

20,  fg  Saint-Honore  -  "5008  Paris  -  Tel.  :  (1)  42.65.11.03 


»   i  ' 
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Bernard  Steinitz 

4.  rue  Drouot  -  "5009  Paris  -  Tel.  :  (1)  42.46.98.98 
12S  E.  S"  th  Street  New  York  N  Y  10022  -  Tel.  (212)  832. 3" 
23.  Grafton  Street  -  London  W  1  -  Tel.  (1)  493. 55. 12 
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Meeting  of  six  top  antique  dealers,  specialized  in  French  1  ~th 

and  IHth  century  Furniture.  Objets  d'Art  and  Great  Masters. 

Their  skills  and  professional  experience  give  collectors  every 

guarantee  of  QlALll  ^'  and  Al'TIlFNTICITY. 


William  Dc)\ic 

(x\LLh:RlI>>     ' 

Auction.  Wednesdci):  (Jct(jhcrJ5  at  JOa.tn. 

Important  Pth  &.  18th  Century 

English  &  Continental 

Furniture  and  Decorations 

including  Old  Master  Paintings.  Ocorgian  Silver, 
Tapestries  and  Rugs 

Sale  may  he /jreiiewed  Saturday -Tueiday  f/nor  to  auction  date 


arihuu-d  v>  FKA  I^IAMON Tt 
"["he  Annumuawjn' 
Oilfxipand      6V4xl2inc1ic» 

'  ORNEILLt  r*  LVON 

•"/rtrait  (^a  OcTMltman" 
<srs  diiu-  /  5'^..^  and  a^  (jf  the  muct  .^A 
'X)  panel         6'-.  x  5'/«  indict 

/<ji<>  XVI  M)-k  ^It  &  paluMltrd 
brtjnze  mamrl  ckxic.  signed  BaUazard.  Parti 

N'^/rthern  Italun  Bar'X(U(r  walnut  martjuctn 

three -drawer  axrimfxle 

F<jr  further  inji/rmatUin.  cmtMl 

Brian  Smith  or  Alison  \X  heeler  (/-urntture  &  IJecoraJiomj 

kUune  Banki  fFatntinj(ij 


175  East  87th  Street  •  New  Vjrk  10128 
Telephone  (212)  427-2730 


Welcome  lo  a  most  spectac- 
ular winter  hiding  place:  The 
Ritz-Carlton.  Naples.  You  'II 
enjoy  three  miles  of  secluded 
beach  right  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexicfj.  There  s  a  pool.  Jacuzzi, 
fitness  center,  tennis  —  and  golf 
nearby.  FJegant  sum)undings 
and  award-winning  restaurants. 
Gracious  guest  nx)ms.  Iradi- 
tional  aftem(X)n  tea.  And  un- 
compromising personal  sewice. 

Call8aj-24l-3333or8l3- 

598- 3  300  for  reservations. 
And  a  rewarding  retreat  from 
winter  Our  otl^r  rcsorb.:  J  xigumi 
\igucl.  California  and Rancho 
Mirage,  Palm  Springs. 
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Ambassadors  of  the 
piedmont  blues 

BY  MICHAEL  Dip AOLA 


About  as  far  from  home  as  they  could  be:  "Harmonica"  Wiggins  and  "Bowling  Green"  Cephas  on  the  steps  of  the  Sydney  Opera  House,  July  1989. 


The  battered  guitar  case  is  slathered 
with  decals  and  labels  from  all  over 
the  globe:  Belgium,  Zimbabwe,  the 
Soviet  Union,  New  York.  Inside  is  a 
relic,  a  National  steel  guitar  as 
nicked  and  scratched  as  the  case.  "This 
here  is  a  real  antique,"  says  John  Cephas, 
as  he  lovingly  takes  the  guitar  into  his 
hands.  "Manufactured  in  the  year  I  was 
bom:  1930."  He  fits  a  copper  slide  over  the 
little  finger  of  his  left  hand  and  picks  the 
strings  lightly  with  his  right,  producing  a 
surprisingly  rich  and  smooth  sound,  al- 
most electric.  "We  use  it  fi)r  some  of  that 
Mississippi  blues,"  says  "Bowling  Green" 
Cephas,  so  nicknamed  for  the  tiny  Virgin- 
ia town  where  he  has  made  his  home. 

The  man  seated  next  to  Cephas  takes  a 
harmonica,  a  Marine  Band,  from  a  small 
satchel.  He  plays  a  single  long  E  to  help  his 
partner  tune  up  the  National.  "I  i  ually 
bring  about  nine  with  me  in  six  diH<  rent 
keys,"  Phil  ("1 1  rmonica")  Wiggm^  says 
between  noi-^s.  1  "  two  have  heeri        ,  n 


for  over  ten  years  now,  the  blues  duo  in  this 
country,  collecting  decals  from  so  many 
others  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  they  are 
a  couple  of  plain  old  bluesmen  getting  by. 
Well,  they  are  not  really  old.  Cephas  is  a 
rather  young  fifty-nine,  and  Wiggins  is  all 
of  thirty-six. 

But  their  sound  is  as  old  as  the  hills — the 
Piedmont  hills.  Simpler  than  its  blues  cou- 
sin in  the  Mississippi  Delta,  the  Piedmont 
sound  came  out  of  the  plantations  of  the 
Carolinas  and  Virginia  in  the  late  nine- 
teenth century.  "The  slaves  were  singing 
about  the  whip,"  says  Cephas,  "about 
being  torn  away  from  family.  They'd  be 
making  music  the  slave  owner  didn't 
understand.  He  just  thought,  'Aw,  hell, 
it's  nothing,  it  don't  mean  nothing.'  " 

The  social  climate  for  blacks  was  far  bet- 
ter in  the  Piedmont  than  in  the  Deep 
South.  Poverty  was  not  discriminatory; 
white  or  black,  most  people  were  poor 
sharecroppers,  and  their  cultures  mixed  as 
they  never  did  in  the  Deep  South.  Rag- 


time, mountain  music,  spirituals,  and  the 
blues  all  found  their  way  into  the  Pied- 
mont sound.  The  mix  is  evident  in  the 
adaptations  of  songs  Cephas  and  Wiggins 
pick  up  from  other  bluesmen  and  the  songs 
Wiggins  writes  himself. 

"The  blues, "  says  Wiggins,  "wherever  it 
comes  from,  is  like  a  tonic,  and  it's  a  tonic 
that's  not  just  for  pain,  either.  There're 
good  times  that  the  music  talks  about,  too. 
That's  where  ragtime  usually  fits  into  Pied- 
mont— those  are  the  'up'  songs." 

Musically,  what  makes  ragtime  work 
with  the  blues  and,  indeed,  what  defines 
the  Cephas-Wiggins  sound  is  Cephas's 
thumb-and-finger  picking  style.  The 
thumb  works  the  bass  strings  in  alternating 
patterns  as  the  fingers  pluck  out  the  treble 
notes  in  melodic  counterpoint.  "This  is 
the  only  pure  American  music  alive," 
claims  Cephas,  who  is  given  to  hyperbole, 
"and  it  has  influenced  every  kind  of  music 
that  you  hear  today — in  America  and 
around  the  world."  In  fact,  although  the 
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music  is  American,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  its  hneage 
traces  back  to  Africa,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  intricate  call- 
and-response  relation  be- 
tween the  guitar  and  the  har- 
monica. 

Cephas  and  Wiggins  are 
Hterally  ambassadors  of  the 
blues.  For  years,  often  under 
the  aegis  of  the  United 
States  Information  Agency, 
they  have  been  bringing 
their  music  to  dozens  of 
countries  in  South  America, 
Africa,  Europe,  and  Asia 
and  to  Australia.  Last  year 
they  were  in  the  first  Ameri- 
can delegation  of  folk  per- 
formers ever  invited  to  Mos- 
cow. After  that  they  did  Beijing.  They 
have  taken  their  music  to  the  Kennedy 
Center  and  the  Smithsonian,  to  Lincoln 
Center  and  such  venerable  holes  in  the 
wall  as  the  Village  Gate.  When  asked 
where  he  would  like  to  play  next,  Wiggins 
replies,  "Somewhere  we  haven't  been." 
That  leaves  Antarctica. 

Pending  that  engagement,  they  will 
drive  a  full  day  from  their  homes  for  a  job 
like  tonight's,  at  the  tiny  Towne  Crier,  in 
Pawling,  New  York,  where  their  pay  is  a 
percentage  of  the  take  at  the  door,  in  this 
case  just  a  few  hundred  dollars.  As  they  go 
on  the  stage  before  the  hundred  or  so 
people,  eating,  drinking,  talking,  Cephas 
surveys  the  noisy  crowd  thoughtfully  and 
says  something  off-mike  to  his  partner. 
Then  they  erupt  into  a  foot-stomping  rag- 
time tune — an  instrumental — that  grabs 
everyone  by  the  ears.  Even  the  waitresses 
stop  in  their  tracks  to  listen  and  wonder: 
how  can  all  that  music  come  from  just  two 
musicians?  Cephas  plays  a  blistering,  fu- 
rious melody  on  guitar  as  Wiggins  travels 
up  and  down  the  full  range  of  his  Marine 
Band  at  a  speed  that  seems  impossible. 

Wiggins  learned  his  pyrotechnics  from 
the  recordings  of  legends  like  Hammie 
Nixon  and  Big  Walter  Horton.  Cephas, 
on  the  other  hand,  learned  to  play  the  gui- 
tar from  his  aunt  Lillian  when  he  was  nine 
(though  he  certainly  will  not  deny  the 
influence  of  the  likes  of  Gary  Davis  or 
"Blind  Boy"  Fuller).  The  duo's  sound  is 
sometimes  compared  to  that  of  Huddie 
Leadbelly,  the  great  twelve-string  guitarist 
and  bluesman  from  the  thirties  and  forties; 
the  likeness  is  strong  in  vocals  where  Ce- 
phas sends  his  great  baritone  soaring  high 
into  falsetto.  They  have  al.so  Piedmonrized 
songs  by  such  Delta  figures  as  the  guitarist- 


In  August  1988,  Cephas  and  Wiggins  played  the  blues  outdoors  at  Lincoln  Center 


songwriter  Nehemiah  ("Skip")  James, 
who  was  there  when  the  Mississippi  blues 
was  being  invented.  No  matter  how  much 
they  borrow,  though.  Bowling  Green  and 
Harmonica  clothe  the  material  in  sounds 
that  are  easily  identified  as  their  own. 

The  blitz  of  music  stops  as  abruptly  as  it 
began.  For  a  split  second  the  place  is  abso- 
lutely silent.  Then  the  applause  explodes. 
After  a  few  words  of  thanks  and  introduc- 
tory remarks  by  Cephas,  they  segue  into 
the  traditional,  soulful  "County  Jail."  Life 
in  prison,  or  the  injustice  that  puts  men 
there,  is  stock  material  for  bluesmen  of 
every  genre.  Harmonica  Wiggins  has  writ- 
ten a  song  called  "Electric  Chair  Blues," 
the  lament  of  (the  fictional)  Tommy  John- 
son, wrongfully  convicted  of  murder,  be- 
fore, during,  and  after  his  execution. 

Next  comes  "Black  Rat,"  a  dance  num- 
ber; then  the  familiar  "Careless  Love"; 
then  a  Wiggins  song  with  contemporary 

Jamming  at  Atlanta's  Moonshadow  Saloon. 
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overtones,  "Butt  Naked 
Blues,"  about  the  evils  oi 
crack  ccKaine. 

Well,  you're  young  and  full 

of  fun, 
You  love  to  party  some. 
It's  your  job  to  go  against  the 

rule. 
But  I  swear  this  ain't  no  love 

boat, 
Man,  it's  just  a  sinking  ship 

of  fools  .  .  . 
A  dirty   sirxking  ship  of 
>  fools. 

I  Cephas  explains  that  the 
8  song  was  written  for  a  youth 
z  group  that  his  partner  has 
been  working  with  in  D.C., 
and  Wiggins  glosses  the  ref- 
erences a  straight  crowd  is  likely  to  find 
obscure.  On  the  D.C.  streets,  "love  boat" 
means  crack.  "Lunch,"  another  word  in 
the  song,  means  to  space  out  on  drugs. 
This  is  urban  blues  with  a  vengeance. 
Piedmont  can  absorb  everything. 

They  rev  up  for  "Roberta,"  another 
Wiggins  tune,  a  gut-wrenching  woman- 
where-are-you?  song  fans  often  request. 
The  tune  begins  with  the  refrain  sung  a 
capella,  and  the  heart  aches  with  the  lone- 
some lyrics. 

Roberta,  where  are  you! 

Can't  you  hear  me  call? 

I'm  a  thousand  miles  away  from  home 

With  my  back  against  the  wall. 

At  the  song's  conclusion,  after  thunderous 
applause,  Cephas  says  that  if  the  song 
seems  straight  from  the  heart,  it  is  because 
his  partner  wrote  it  on  a  European  tour 
when,  he  claims,  he  was  missing  his  wife 
mightily. 

"Only  trouble  is,"  the  older  man  adds 
mischievously,  "his  wife's  name  ain't  Ro- 
berta, it's  Wendy."  Everyone  laughs,  and 
it  is  just  as  well  because  a  good  many  were 
quite  prepared  to  cry. 

After  the  first  set,  admiring  fans  greet 
the  duo  offstage.  A  silver-haired  gentle- 
man in  a  three-piece  suit  shakes  Cephas's 
hand,  saying,  "You  guys  are  terrific!"  A 
woman,  fifty  or  so,  is  misty-eyed  thanking 
them  for  their  music.  "I've  never  heard 
anything  like  it,"  says  another  fan.  The 
performers  are  beaming.  Only  now  does 
one  understand  why  they  had  spent  the 
day  in  Cephas's  pickup  driving  north. 

In  the  small  backstage  room,  the  blues- 
men  char  and  decompress.  They  like  to 
talk  about  their  travels.  "European  crowds 
are  the  most  knowledgeable  about  the 
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The  real  traveler  is  not  deceived 
by  mere  appearance.  He  delves  beneath  the 
surface  of  things,  seeking  the  murk  of  authenti- 
city. Even  in  his  choice  of  luggage.  Ix)r  tliis 
traveler,  Louis  Vuitton  has  created  the  Alzer 
suitcase.  Made  from  exceptioiKil  materiids,  by 
our  incomparable  craftsmen.  The  Alzer  suit- 
case, in  a  tradition  of  quality  ec|u;ded  b)  no 
other  trunkmid<cer  in  the  world. 

lj)ULi  ViHllofi  ///i^iit-i}^(  dud  jcccssoncs  jn  sold 
only  in  the  cxcInsIvc  Imnis  VNitton  slorcs  in  Pans 
and  the  other  ^eat  dtiet  oj  the  world. 
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blues,"  says  Wigj^ins.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Russians  and  the  Chinese,  who  "pn)h- 
ahly  have  never  heard  this  kind  of  music," 
are  far  more  receptive  to  it  than  either  man 
expected.  Wiggins  tells  about  being 
grounded  for  ten  days  in  sky-high  La  Paz, 
Bolivia,  with  pneumonia  and  begging  to 
be  taken  to  a  lower  altitude.  But  with  easy 
gambling  and  a  dollar  fetching  2  million 
pesos,  there  was  no  dragging  Cephas  away. 
Wiggins  takes  a  sip  of  bourbon.  Cephas, 
who  has  an  ulcer,  is  off  alcohol  but  tells 
how  in  Italy  he  gained  such  wine-drinking 
notoriety  that  the  natives  renicknamed 
him  "Johnny  Lambrusco." 

They  speak,  reluctantly,  about  their 
nonmusic  lives.  Wiggins  is  indeed  married 
to  a  Wendy;  they  have  two  daughters. 
Cephas  has  been  married  "a  coupla  times. " 


"Oh  yeah,  I've  been  in  the  torture  cham- 
ber twice,  but  I'm  a  bachelor  nt)w — be  sure 
you  write  that  down:  bachelor.  Maybe  it'll 
do  me  some  good."  He  gags  histrionically 
and  changes  the  subject. 

This  one  is  more  agreeable:  their  latest 
project,  a  musical,  ^ith  a  book  by  the  play- 
wright Jeff  Church,  called  Chewin'  the 
Blues.  It  is  based  on  the  life  of  Cephas, 
beginning  with  Aunt  Lillian  teaching  him 
his  first  chords.  The  drama  unfolds  just  as 
it  did  in  real  life:  young  Cephas  is  trans- 
fixed by  the  guitar  playing  of  his  aunt's 
boyfriend,  Haley  Dorsey,  an  accomplished 
blues  musician,  so  he  later  gets  Lillian  to 
teach  him  the  basics.  That  first  instrument 
was  "  'bout  as  big  as  I  was,"  Cephas  says. 
Commissioned  by  the  Kennedy  Center 
and  targeted  primarily  for  "family  audi- 


HEAR  THEM  AT  HOME 


The  Cephas-Wiggins  discography  began  nine  years  ago 
with  an  album  for  L&R  Records,  an  obscure  German 
label.  LwingCumtry  Blues  USAVol.  I  (L&R  42031, 
LP  only)  and  their  next  album,  Sweet  Bitter  Blues 
(L&.R  42054,  LP  only),  are  very  difficult  to  come  by 
but  can  be  ordered  from  Roundup  Records,  P.O.  Box 
154,  Cambridge,  MA  02140  (617-661-6308).  Let  It 
Roll!  (Marimac  8001,  1985,  available  from  Marimac 
Recordings,  P.O.  Box  5,  Little  Ferry,  Nj  07643)  best 
demonstrates  the  breadth  of  the  Piedmont  blues,  Ce- 
phas-and-Wiggins  style,  with  its  heady  blend  of  ballad, 
spirituals,  and  ragtime.  On  harp,  Wiggins  manufac- 
tures an  array  of  sounds,  from  cats  howling  to  trains 
chugging  to  approximations  of  a  forlorn  human  voice, 
as  in  "Roberta."  Recorded  the  next  year,  Dog  Days  of 
August  (Flying  Fish  LP  394,  cassette  90394,  1986;  312- 
528-5455)  duplicates  material  from  Let  h  Roll!  with  the 


addition  of  only  two  numbers.  WalkingBlues  (Marimac 
8004,  1988,  cassette  only)  is  their  first  recording  to 
make  use  of  the  old  National  steel  guitar — an  effect 
that  greatly  enhances  the  blues  standard  "Little  Red 
Rooster."  Their  latest  release  (of  August  1989),  Guitar 
Man  (Flying  Fish  LP  470,  cassette  90470,  and,  at  last, 
compact  disc  70470),  is  good  news  for  those  who  care 
about  sound  quality.  Most  of  the  cuts  on  their  earlier 
recordings  were  done  in  Cephas's  living  room. 

Almost  everything  Cephas  and  Wiggins  have  re- 
corded was  made  in  single  takes,  and,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, there  is  no  overdubhing.  The  results  are  un- 
complicated, which  is  how  blues  should  be.  The  ren- 
dering of  classic  blues  tunes  is  invariably  fresh,  the 
sound  unmistakably  their  sound.  The  original  numbers 
(mostly  by  Wiggins)  are  more  numerous  with  each  suc- 
cessive album  and  share  the  same  virtues. — M.DiP. 


C&W  in  Chewin'  the  Blues,  a  docudrama  based  on  Cephas's  life,  at  the  Kennedy  Center,  February  1 989. 
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MIKIMOTO 


NEW  YORK  •  Bfth  Avenue  212- 
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HISTORICAL  DOCUMENTS 


Original  Letters  &. 
Documents  in  all  fields 


Framed  with  Portraits 
Music 

♦ 

Literature 

* 
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Politics 
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Royalty 
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Science 
Military 

Special  Christmas 
Catalogue  $5 

Winstxm  Churchill, 
Signed  Photo,  $4,000 
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(■  cies  Anliquaires,  125-(:  Ka.st  57th  Strct-r,  Niw  Y(,rl<,  NY  10022 
(2 12)  935-6767     (800)  447-1007     Hours:  Mon-Sat  1 1-6 
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Cephas  (top)  and  Wiggins.  Blues  Week,  Augusta 
Heritage^Center,  Elkins,  West  Virginia,  July  1985. 

ences,"  the  production  enjoyed  a  modest 
success  in  Washington  and  was  subse- 
quently performed  on  the  West  Coast  and, 
finally,  as  a  workshop  at  the  Sydney  Opera 
House,  in  Australia.  The  play  ends,  appro- 
priately enough,  with  the  musical  conver- 
sion of  a  young  man  who  entered  the  scene 
listening  to  new  wave  on  his  Walkman  but 
leaves  it  listening  to  the  blues. 

Though  they  have  recorded  four  albums 
in  the  past  four  years,  Cephas  and  Wiggins 
know  that  they  will  probably  never  land  a 
"big"  recording  contract  or  lucrative  ad- 
vertising deals.  They  do  not  expect  an 
MTV  video,  a  stretch  limo,  or  an  entire 
floor  of  a  world-class  hotel  just  for  them. 
But  these  incentives  are — according  to  the 
musicians,  anyway — small  potatoes  com- 
pared with  the  true  rewards  of  their  art. 
Says  Wiggins,  "It  doesn't  really  matter 
what  kind  of  people  we're  playing  for  or 
how  big  the  crowds  are.  But  to  see  them 
really  appreciate  the  music — whether 
they're  dancing  or  clapping  or  just  listen- 
ing— that's  the  kind  of  feedback  that 
makes  it  all  worthwhile."  To  hear  their 
music  is  to  believe  that  the  torch  once  car- 
ried by  legends  like  the  Reverend  Gary 
Davis,  Blind  Boy  Fuller,  and  Blind  Blake  is 
indeed  in  good  hands.  "My  absolute  main 
iiiterest  in  this  whole  thing  is  to  keep  the 
music  alive,"  says  Cephas,  "to  keep  it 
alive,  man."D 

Michcicl  DiPaola  is  a  writer  now  livitij^  in 
ThaiUmd. 
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LIFESTYLES  BY  GERALD  GENTA 


Genta — by  the  master,  for  the  select 
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Gefica  Sahara 

Men  A  18K  Gold  with  alarm:      $16,900 

Ladies  18K  Gold:  $  9,400 


Aii   7  fVyAjt^^s^ 
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The  ultimate  sport  watch:  The  Gefica 
Sahara  by  Gerald  Genta.  Handcrafted  by 
the  master  in  the  same  tradition  as 
watches  were  made  a  century  ago,  the 
Gefica  Sahara  captures  the  thrill  of  the 
hunt,  the  adventure  of  time.  As  individ- 
ual as  you:  each  finely  crafted  timepiece 
is  numbered  and  registered.  The  Gefica 
Sahara  features  an  18k  gold  cjuse  which  is 
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painstakingly  hand  tooled  and  polished 
in  Geneva.  The  intricate  inoveintMit  is 
made  in  Le  BnLssus.  A  sharkskin  stra[)  is 
highlighted  by  the  unicjue  compass  on 
the  l)U('kl(\  Gentlemen's  nuxh'l  displays, 
day,  date,  phases  (tf  the  moon,  ilann  and 
second  time  zone.  Also  available  in 
bronze.  On  display  at  these  select 
jewelers. 


ASPEN  HWR  BALA  CYNWYD  Bieleld  BALTIMORE,  Dahne  &  Weinstsin  BEVERLY  HILLS,  Fred,  Princess  Ermine  BOCA  RATON.  Mayors  BOSTON,  Dorlman  CHICAGO  Lester  Lamperl  GREENWICH, 
Guillerriin  Soulaine  HOUSTON 'Fred  LONG  ISLAND  London  NFW  YORK,  Fred,  Gorevic  &  Gorevic,  Spritzer  &  Fuhrmann,  Tourneau  PALM  BEACH.  Embassy  PASADENA.  Troy  SAN  FRANCISCO  Shapur 
Mozaffarian    SANTA  FE  Fenn  Gaiiery    ST  LOUIS,  Hamilton    ',  nOY,  Sctiubot    WESTWOOD,  La  Viano    WINTER  PARK.  Reynolds    CARIBBEAN,  Spritzer  &  Futirmann 


Gerald  Genta-North  America,  Inc.,  Trump  Tower,  725  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York ,  N  Y  10022  •  212/759  -3340 
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Epitomized  by  this  early  19th  century  French  lapis  lazuli 
clock  and  candelabra  set  by  the  master  artisan  Francois 
Rude  (1784- 1855).  Embellished  with  Dore  bronze 
detail  and  crowned  with  the  bronze  image  of  Emperor 
Napoleon.  Signed  Rude.  35  inches  high. 
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Oriental/European  Antiques  and  Objects  d'Art 
641Um^,  301  \\ix\i  Avenue.  New  York  City.  I^hone  (212)  688  8660.  Fax  (212)  754  2959 

(Subject  to  prior  sale.) 


For  the 
serious 

collector 


The  DANIEL  B. 
GROSSMAN 

Galleries 
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Robert  Fowler 

(English,  1853-1926) 

In  a  Sunlit  Garden 

Signed  1.  r.:  Robt.  Fowler 

Oil  on  canvas 

70  X  38  inches 

(177.8  X  96.5  cm) 

EXHIBITIONS: 
Leeds,  England,  1906. 

London,  Great  White  City  Fine  Arts 
Palace,  Shepherd's  Bush,  Latin 
British  Exhibition,  1912.  no.  321. 
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1100  Madft AveifTNew  \brk.  New\brk  10028  ♦  (212)861-9285 


For  Those  of  You  Who  Prefer  Crystal  Clear  Water 
Sparkling  with  Life. 


There  is  nothing  that  refreshes  hke  the  waters  of  Wailea. 
Come  to  the  best  side  of  Maui  and  play  in  the  unspoiled  waters 
of  our  five  crescent  sandy  beaches.  Then  relax  in  some  of  the  finest 
luxury  accommodations  in  the  islands. 
Revitalize  yourself.  Discover  Wailea  and  rediscover  Maui. 


Maui's  Pre- 


^  Resort 


For  reservations,  see  your  travel  agent 

Write  or  call  direct  ■  Wailea  Destination  Association. 

161  Wailea  Ike  Place  *C,  Wailea,  Mam,  HI  96753, 

Maui  Inter-Continental  Wailea  (800)  33-AGAIN, 

Stoutter  Wailea  Beacti  Resort  (800)  HOTELS-1 

Destination  Resorts  Villas  at  Wailea  (800)  367-5246, 

or  four  Seasons  Resort  Wailea  (opening  Winter  1989)  (800)  332-3442 


Fine  English  and  Continental 
Silver  and  Objects  of  Vertu 

Auction  to  be  held  Wednesday,  October  18, 1989  at 
10  a.m.  and  2  p.m.  in  our  galleries  at  502  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  NY  10022.  Viewing  is  from  October  13 
through  October  17.  For  further  information 
contact  Anthony  Phillips  or  Christoplier  Hartop 
(212/546-1154).  For  catalogues  telephone  718/784-14«0. 


A  pair  of  fine  Regein.  v 
from  the  Collection  r^  ! 
Estimate:  $40,000-$(r  ' 


■  <:c  boats  by  P'uiJ  Ston,  f  or.don,  1818, 

S,iii  Antoifio  X"  '-■<oi.it'oi'. 


CHFU  SHE'S 

NEW  YORK 


LAND 


DISCXWEraES 


In  our  country,  you  are  the  explorer  because  every  visit  is  filled  with  dis- 
coveries. Our  dries.  Our  countrysides.  Our  stately  mansions.  Our  romantic     j-^ 


I   ap 


country  inns.  Our  excellent  cuisine.  Our  golden  beaches.  And  most  of  all, 

our  (nendly  people.  On  your  next  trip  to  liurope,  find  out  for  yourself  why      "       "~"  "     — '— ^^^— — -       kxiuqal 

the  world  knows  ii  lat  Portugal  is  truly  the  land  of  discoveries.  Where  Europe  meets  tlieAtlantic 


For  an  information  kit  write:  Portuguese  National  Tourist  Office,  P.O.  Box  8C10,  East  Setauket,  N.Y.  11733-9016. 
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The  Bauhaus  including 
Industrial  Designs 

Auction  to  be  held  Thursday,  October  26,  1989  at 
Christie's  Amsterdam,  Cornclis  Schuytstraat  57, 
1071  JG  Amsterdam,  The  Netherlands.  Viewing  is 
from  October  21  through  October  25.  For  further 
information  please  contact  Mary  Ann  CJuepin  at 
Christie's  Amsterdam  (31/206-642011)  or  Dan  Klein 
or  Olivier  Brommet  at  Christie's  London 
(441/839-9060).  For  catalogues  telephone  Christie's 
U.S.  Publications  at  718/784-1480. 

An  original  "Barcelona"  chair,  designed  by  Llld\^•';.;  Mies  van  der  Rolie 
for  the  German  Pavilion  at  the  Barcelona  exhibition  in  1929. 


CHRISTIE'S 

AMSTERDAM 
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^ET  HIM  KNOW  THERE'S  NO  TRICK 
TO  TREATING  YOU  LIKE  A  LADY   , 


Diamonds  are  things  that  go  brilliantly  in  the  night.  Shown  here:  October  winners  of  the  1989 
Diamonds  €||^istinction  Award,  honoring  the  best  in  American  Design,  For  information  and  a  free 
booklet  feaiupgi^^of  the  winning  pieces,  priced  from  $1.800-$Z500,  call:  800  922-3455. 

'^^^^^^  -  -  A  diamond  is  forever. 

'iBds  of  Distinction  •  Winner  1989 
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True 
Taste 

Why 

Frances  Patiky 

Stein  has  it 


By  Diane  Raffcrty 

Photographs  by 
FranQoise  Huguier 


Not  so  Ions  ago  a  few  inrelli- 
^enr  ladies  of  style  who  took 
fashion  seriously  gave  wom- 
en advice  on  how  to  dress. 
The  advice  sometimes  tiH)k 
the  form  of  a  fashion  column  (most  nota- 
bly Diana  Vreeland's  must-read  "Why 
Don't  You  .  .  .  ?,"  in  Harper's  Ba^twr)  or 
a  magazine  spread  that  put  together  a 
"look"  from  far-tlung  sources.  Where  pre- 
cept left  oii,  example  picked  up:  one  had 
only  to  notice  the  way  Lauren  Baca  11 
dressed  in  To  Have  and  Have  hloi,  or 
observe  Cjahrielle  C^lhanel  i^r  the  duchess 
o{  Wuulsor  in  the  press,  to  learn  that,  in 
dressing,  less  was  somehow  more.  Signifi- 
cantly, all  this  "advice"  came  from  those 
who  took  pride  in  creating  a  ti>tal  and  ci>iv 
sistent  look  K>r  themscKes.  It  had  mt>re  to 
do  with  refusal  than  with  .icceptance. 
C^ccasionally  ad\isers  >aid,  "Dare  to"; 
more  i)iten  they  said,  "Don't." 

They  began  to  vanish  in  the  sixties, 
uhcn  all  tashion  rules  were  tbn)wnout  the 
wmdou  (but  at  U^l^t  woinen  knew  what 
they  were  rebellini;  against).  In  the  seven- 
ties, editors  decided  to  give  their  reader> 
wh.il  they  wanted  |u>t  when  ibey  no 
Ioniser  knew  what  they  w.inted — a  con- 
\enient  way  of  further  vitiating  the  role  of 
advisers  (and  appeasing  advertisers).  .And 
in  the  "anything  goes"  eighties,  there  has 
been  even   less  direction.   Our  advisers, 

Stem  III  her  l\ms  humc:  she  i.s  u'funng 

(III  l-PS  iiiLlcd'In^Lss  ncckhice  and  cuffs 

with  Vcncuan  class  stones. 
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Above:  Mixed  in  with  Stem's  tea 

and  coffee  silver  is  her 

line  of  small  satin  evening  accessories, 

with  the  quilted  S  logo. 

Opposite:  She  models  a  black  silk  taffeta 

bow  bag,  brass-and-gold  cuff. 

such  as  they  are,  are  now  saying  yes  to 
everything  so  long  as  it  is  expensive. 

If  the  industry  no  longer  gives  sound 
advice,  one  lady  of  style  does.  Frances 
Patiky  Stein  has  for  three  decades  quietly 
articulated  a  consistent  philosophy  of  af- 
fordable and  appealing  fashion.  As  a  mag- 
azine editor  and  fashion  writer,  she  urged 
her  readers  to  dress  simply,  but  always  with 
panache.  Her  book  Hot  Tjps_J Putnam, 
1 98 1 )  is  refresKlngjnd  usefuh^he_besrtext 
^f  its  kT!Ttfsince"Edith  Head's  How  to  Dress 
for  Success  (Random  House,  1967).  Stein 
also  teaches  by  example— by  the  way  she 
dresses.  And  she  advises,  finally,  as  a 
designer.  She  is  one  of  very  few  designers 
whose  ideas  are  both  practical  and  seduc- 
tive. (Most  designers  work  in  ways  that 
prevent  copying,  that  do  not  "give  ad- 
vice"; just  produce  envy  and  frustration  or 
a  giant  hole  in  your  pocket.)  She  is  the 
anf)ma!y:  a  fashion  designer  who  does  not 
want  to  impose  her  stamp;  she  simply 
wants  the  wearer  to  look  her  best. 

Why  is  Stein  not  better-known?  Para- 
doxically, it  is  her  generosity  with  advice 
that  may  have  cost  her  recognition.  She 
helped  H;ilsron,  a  luiiimer  at  Bergdorf, 
design  his  first  two  frvshion  collections,  in 
the  late  sixties.  The  I  )ok  he  achieved  was 
based  on  sweater  dr(        ::,,  a  style  Steii; 


says  she  had  been  wearing  since  she  was 
eighteen.  Then  she  was  Calvin  Klein's 
right-hand  person  in  the  seventies.  His 
emphasis  on  very  simple,  well-cut  clothes 
in  natural  fabrics  and  solid  colors  is  very 
much  Stein's.  But  he  fired  Stein  when  a 
fashion  journalist  referred  to  his  collection 
as  "The  Calvin  Stein  Show."  For  the  past 
nine  years  she  has  been  artistic  director  of 
Chanel's  accessories,  during  which  time 
the  company  has  grown  astronomically. 
Most  recently.  Stein  has  started  to  design 
her  own  line  of  accessories,  which  bears 
her  name.  Diana  Vreeland  today  calls  her 
"an  amazing  idea-ist."  It  is  as  if  everything 
Stein  touches  turns  to  gold — at  least  for 
those  she  works  for. 

When  Frances  Stein  enters  the  restaurant 
at  the  Paris  Ritz,  she  does  not  look  like  a 
clothes  horse.  On  the  contrary,  what  you 
first  notice  about  her  is  her  very  genuine 
smile;  then  the  slightly  gamine  way  she 
walks,  the  glowing  swish  of  blunt-cut 
chestnut  hair,  her  deep  American  voice. 
Later  you  become  aware  of  the  cleverly 
mixed  bracelets,  the  gleam  of  brown  calf 
boots  (the  only  color  she  is  wearing),  and, 
as  she  puts  on  her  black  wool  bathrobe 
coat,  its  Saint  Laurent  label. 

In  the  present  cacophony  of  fashion 
voices,  Stein's  should  be  heard  because  it 
is  assured,  conservative,  yet  daring.  Her 
accessories  bespeak  pure,  pared-down  ele- 
gance, a  total  rejection  of  what  is  fussy,  de 
tro/),  while  retaining  that  which  is  com- 
nk'fely  functional  and  sensual— a  perilous 
•lancing  act.   Like  an  alchemist.  Stein 


makes  gold  jewelry  that  looks  soft  and 
weighty  yet  feels  light  on  the  body.  Her 
handbags  delight  the  eye  with  their  co- 
quettish inverted  proportions  (the  tiny 
envelope  bag,  for  instance,  with  its  giant 
clasp)  and  sensuous  curves.  They  are  also 
comfortable  in  your  hand  or  over  your 
shoulder,  and  you  can  find  your  keys  easily 
in  them.  Everything  she  makes  "works" — 
one  of  her  favorite  words — and  she  means 
"works"  on  an  aesthetic  as  well  as  a  func- 
tional level. 

that  is  a  philosophy  she  learned  from 
Diana  Vreeland,  who,  at  Harper's 
Bazaar  in  1960,  "interviewed"  her, 
grabbed  her  hair,  and  held  it  aloft, 
exclaiming,  "Russian  hair!  When 
can  you  start?"  Stein,  straight  out  of  Smith 
College,  thought  she  was  being  hired  as  a 
secretary,  only  to  discover  when  she 
showed  up  for  work  that  she  was  a  milli- 
nery editor. 

"Mrs.  Vreeland  formed  my  eye,"  says 
Stein.  "When  1  was  about  to  style  my  first 
fashion  shoot,  she  said,  'Dare  to  do  it!' 
with  that  triumphant  smile  of  hers.  She 
always  p^ulled  things  one  big  step  further. 
You  would  clean  everything  up  around  it, 
and  you  would  make  a  statement.  She 
taught  all  of  us  that  there  was  no  middle 
ground:  either  it  was  wonderful  or  it  was 
just  to  be  ripped  up  and  put  in  the  waste- 
paper  basket.  'Never  be  safe!'  was  her  mot- 
to. Those  were  perhaps  the  most  creative 
years  of  my  life." 

"Never  be  safe"  is  half  the  fashion  equa- 
tion; "cleaning  up"  all  the  irrelevancies  is 
the  other  half,  and  the  one  that  most 
designers  forget.  This  kind  of  tension  is 
very  difficult  to  pull  off.  Draping  yourself 
from  head  to  toe  in  van  Gogh's  Irises  can  be 
done  only  once  in  a  blue  moon  and  with  a 
lot  of  flair.  The  rule  is,  the  more  flam- 
boyant the  outfit,  the  greater  the  personal- 
ity in  it  should  be:  Bette  Midler  and  Ma- 
donna wear  Lacroix  with  wit  and  get  away 
with  it;  Nan  Kempner  and  Ivana  Trump 
do  not. 

Playing  it  safe  by  dressing  only  in  Cha- 
nel, say,  is  not  what  Stein  would  call  hav- 
ing style,  either.  All  it  means  is  that  (a) 
you  lack  imagination  to  put  together  a 
look  of  your  own  and  (b)  you  prefer  the 
anonymity  of  a  uniform — albeit  an  attrac- 
tive one — and  are  willing  to  pay  a  lot  (over 
$3,000)  for  the  privilege  of  wearing  it. 

Stein's  message  maybe  "Flaunt  it!,"  but 
what  she  wishes  to  see  flaunted  is  probably 
not  an  outfit  but  an  unusual  and  telling 
detail — a  scarlet  scarf  tied  at  the  waist  of 
an  all-black  dress;  a  spectacular  African 
ivory  bracelet  with  a  peanut-color  sweater 
and  skirt.  The  logical  extension  of  this 
idea  would  be  a  C(  )mpletely  stark  black  out- 
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Above:  Diana  Vreeland  in  1982; 

below:  Coco  Chanel  in  1931. 

Like  them,  Stein  is  an  unabashed 

fashion  adviser  to  her  times. 

Opposite:  Her  day  bag  in  cognac  calf 

with  fake  tortoiseshell 

closure — '  'one  of  the  shapes 

I  personally  wear. 


fit  setting  off  a  beautiful  pale  white  or 
glowing  hlack-skinned  face.  There  must 
always  be  the  suggestion  that  what  is  inside 
is  more  precious  than  what  is  on  the  out- 
side, and  what  is  on  the  outside  must  be 
luxurious. 

Gabrielle  Chanel  was  the  other  big 
influence  for  Stein:  "I  knew  C^hancl  ju  t 
before  she  died  lin  197 1|  and  had  rhr 
remark;ihle  experience  of  spending  quite  ;i 
bit  of  time  with  her.  She  lied  about  her 
age,  but  she  must  then  have  been  around 
eighty.  What  was  phenomenal  about  h  r 


was  that  after  the  first  fifteen  seconds  o( 
meeting  her  and  recognizing  that  this  was 
an  old  lady,  one  had  the  impression  of 
being  in  the  presence  of  the  archetypal 
female:  she  was  the  most  seductive  human 
being.  Here  was  a  woman  in  full  control 
and  with  a  total  perception  of  all  her 
femaleness.  She  had  gestures  that  were 
mesmerizingly  female.  She  was  constantly 
using  her  body — crossing  her  legs,  un- 
crossing her  legs,  pulling  her  skirt  dtiwn, 
taking  off  jewelry,  putting  it  on." 

kitty  D'Alessio,  the  former  presi- 
dent of  Chanel  (now  vice-chair- 
man of  special  projects),  who 
hired  Stein,  says,  "In  Chanel's 
day,  women  didn't  carry  tote 
bags.  Frances  had  to  modernize 
and  refine  what  was  there.  She 
not  only  has  an  eye  for  proportion,  a  won- 
derful sense  of  color,  and  taste,  but  she's 
never  boring.  She  made  Chanel  feminine 
and  sexy  in  a  mysterious  way.  She  has  an 
editor's  eye:  she  thinks  in  total,  not  just 
from  the  neck  up.  I  was  familiar  with  her 
work  for  Halston  and  Klein  when  I  hired 
her,  and  1  wanted  that  thoroughbred 
approach  to  fashion." 

When  Stein  began  at  Chanel,  she  did  a 
tremendous  amount  of  research,  looking 
at  sketches  of  runway  models  and  old  pho- 
tographs of  Coco  Chanel  herself.  She 
quickly  realized  that  all  models  appeared 
rather  businesslike  and  wore  little  jewelry 
but  that  Chanel  herself  always  wore  tons  of 
it.  "The  message,"  Stein  says,  "was  really 
'the  lady' — not  'what  she  did.'  And  that's 
where  1  drew  my  inspiration:  Chanel  her- 
self, not  her  collection." 

Although  Chanel  invented  her  look  for 
herself,  it  was  Stein  who  should  be  cred- 
ited with  unearthing  and  exploiting  that 
potent  image.  When  one  thinks  of  the 
house  of  Chanel  today,  what  springs  to 
mind  are  the  quilted  bags,  the  endless  vari- 
ations on  gold  necklaces,  bracelets,  ear- 
rings, all  heaped  on  in  an  abandon  that 
suggests  a  confident  sexuality,  perhaps 
more  than  Karl  Lagerfeld's  clothes  do. 
(Stein  prefers  not  to  discuss  Lagerfeld 
except  to  mention  that  they  work  totally 
separately,  on  different  floors  on  the  Rue 
Cambon,  and  with  separate  deadlines,  and 
that  nt)ne  of  the  accesst)ries  that  appear  on 
the  runway  during  the  collection  are 
designed  by  her. ) 

Stein  went  into  her  own  business  at  the 
suggestion  of  close  friends,  no  doubt 
because  she  had  always  been  in  many  ways 
the  invisible  force  behind  others'  success. 
She  runs  every  aspect  of  FPS,  business  side 
ns  well  as  design.  Ironically,  Stein  is  per- 
i'.  ips  the  only  accessories  designer  who  is 
*  '  it  paying  homage  to  ( Chanel.  For  her  FPS 


line,  she  has  scrupulously  avoided  any  ref- 
erence to  Chanel.  "Everyone  and  his 
brother  is  doing  chains  with  bags,  but 
that's  the  one  thing  1  couldn't  possibly 
allow  myself  to  do.  My  first  collection  of 
bags  had  absolutely  no  metal  bondings 
whatsoever.  For  me  it  was  a  question  of 
morality.  If  I  were  a  really  smart  lady  I 
would  be  making  millions  of  dollars  my 
first  six  months  out  by  knocking  off  Cha- 
nel, because  who  knows  better  than  I 
what's  happening  in  the  most  successful 
accessories  business  in  the  entire  world.' 
But  that's  not  the  challenge.  The  chal- 
lenge is  to  offer  something  else.  If  one 
doesn't  offer  something  or  some  informa- 
tion that  goes  beyond  what's  already 
acceptable,  then  there  is  really  no  point  in 
the  exercise."  Never  be  safe! 

That  "something  else"  is  stunningly  ele- 
gant, pure,  nonreferential  design  that  is 
consistent  throughout  her  collection.  Al- 
ready it  is  recognizably  FPS.  Stein  will  not 
evaluate  her  own  work  and  probably  un- 
dervalues it  at  the  moment — a  symptom  of 
her  modesty,  in  keeping  with  her  early 
troubles^designing  around  the  Chanel  sig- 
nature double  C's  ("I  tried  to  hide  them. 
Later,  they  became  integral  to  my  de- 
signs"). Now  she  is  developing  her  own 
signature,  a  double  S  worked  ingeniously 
and  subtly  into  her  own  line. 

She  will  admit  to  having  an  uncanny 
eye,  however.  "It's  hurrihlel  I  can  see  one- 
eighth  and  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  differ- 
ences. I  drive  my  manufacturers  nuts.  I  see 
something  wrong  with  my  prototype  hand- 
bag and  say,  'That  side  is  higher.'  Now  it's 
a  joke:  everyone  has  learned  to  believe  me, 
so  they  say,  'By  how  much.'''  They  take  out 
the  measuring  stick,  and  it  can  be  the  dif- 
ference of  a  hair!  This  happens  about  fif- 
teen times  a  month." 

everywhere  in  Stein's  unpreten- 
tious, airy  apartment,  in  a  fashion- 
able quarter  of  Paris,  that  eye  is 
apparent:  a  few  needlepoint  pil- 
lows scattered  on  beige  sofas,  a  Chinese- 
red  harpsichord,  oversize  hurricane  lan- 
terns on  the  mantelpiece  (inverted  pro- 
portions), gigantic  bowls  of  potpourri,  a 
strange  curved  fishing  spear  on  an  old 
chest.  "1  found  it  in  the  window  of  a  hard- 
ware store,"  she  says  of  the  spear.  "It 
reminds  me  of  a  Miro.  1  get  ideas  from  any- 
thing— the  edge  of  a  drawer,  a  piece  t)f  fur- 
niture. I  don't  want  to  sound  mystical,  but 
things  do  carry  messages.  They  say,  'Take 
me  home  with  you.'  The  most  powerful 
image  that  guides  me,  my  point  d'accroche, 
has  always  been" — she  pauses  fi)r  empha- 
sis— "pearls  dipped  in  gold." 

As  she  offers  me  tea,  she  is  dressed  in 
very  faded  jeans,  a  soft  gray  sweater,  and  a 
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Ahuve:  Stem's  straw  hats:  she  loves 

the  color.  Opposite:  To  achieve 

serious  elegance  the  Stein  way, 

one  should  set  off  simple  clothes  with 

beautiful,  well-designed  accessories. 


The  Designing  Stein 

"I  play  by  a  certain  number  of  rules  that  1  established 
during  my  magazine  days,"  says  the  designer  Frances 
Patiky  Stein,  who  worked  at  Harper's  Bazaar  and  then 
as  fashion  editor  at  Vogue  and  Glamour  in  the  late 
1960s  and  early  1970s.  She  is  in  her  office  overlooking 
the  Avenue  Montaigne  and  lapses  easily  into  the 
shorthand  used  by  people  who  think  visually.  "First: 
you  have  a  {errude  body  as  opposed  to  a  male— body 
confirmation.  Two:  you  must  remember  the  practical 
need  to  clothe,  cover,  the  body.  Three:  life-style,  the 
way  a  person  will  u.se  what  you  design.  Four:  a  clear 
concept. 

"i  w    :  in  my  off  '  ■  have  my  security 


stufif  around  rm 


its  and 


pieces  of  old  handbags  (a  clasp,  maybe,  or  a  handle), 
and  jewelry  that  has  inspired  me  in  the  past — piles  and 
piles  and  piles  and  piles  of  stuff  that  I  never  even  look 
at.  I  have  to  tidy  everything  up.  I  always  work  on  the 
floor — something  1  learned  from  Mrs.  Vreeland — and  I 
cannot  work  anywhere  else.  I  have  to  have  all  those 
materials  around  me  before  1  can  start  cooking. 

"As  you  proceed,  you  realize  that  there  are  things 
that  keep  working  and  others  that  don't.  You  keep 
eliminating  as  you  go  along.  Finally,  there's  a  hard 
core  of  stuff  that  just  stays  with  you:  actual  materials 
that  just  won't  go  away.  It's  a  very  unconscious  pro- 
cess, and  you  have  to  listen  to  those  messages. 

"I  draw  flat  (my  assistants  can  now  figure  out  my  hi- 
eroglyphics). But  it's  not  until  I  start  to  see  the  stuff — 
jewelry,  handbags — in  three  dimensions  [rough  dum- 
mies] that  I  know  what  to  do  with  them.  I  always  try 
things  on  myself.  I  try  to  design  things  that  are  irresis- 
tible visually,  but  they  also  have  to  work.  A  bracelet  is 
great  if  you  can  put  it  on  and  take  it  off  and  it  doesn't 
get  wound  up  in  a  typewriter  or  dribble  into  your  plate 
when  you  are  making  an  elegant  gesture.  What  an  ele- 
gant gesture  tfuil  would  be  I"  — [).  K. 


hint  of  a  necklace.  1  wonder  how  she 
makes  it  all  look  so  simple,  why  I  and  so 
many  I  know  spend  three  hours  in  Bloom- 
ingdale's  searching  for  somethinj^  to  wear, 
dashing  from  one  dazzling  outfit  to  anoth- 
er, mentally  adjusting  upward  the  amount 
to  charge,  and  finally  leaving  the  store 
hewildered  and  empty-handed. 

"There  are  millions  of  women  who 
don't  have  a  ccmcept  of  how  to  dress,"  says 
Stein,  "nor  do  they  have  a  focused  inter- 
est. Perhaps  hecause  one  has  to  recognize 
one's  not  so  good  points  and  good  points — 
do  you  have  a  wide  waist,  short  legs,  big 
hips,  hroad  shoulders,  sloping  shoulders, 
narrow  waist?  Proportion  is  key.  People 
manage  to  have  a  sense  of  proportion  in 
things  that  they  do  every  day,  like  cook- 
ing. Now  why  is  it  that  one  can't  spend  two 
more  minutes  looking  at  one's  body  shape 
so  one  can  dress  appropriately? 

"I  do  not  understand  how  people  in  this 
business  can  continue  to  be  ebloui  by  some 
of  the  stuff  that's  around  called  'fashion' 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  a  human 
being.  A  modern  woman  doesn't  have  to 
spend  ^very  penny  that  she  and/c:)r  her  hus- 
band makes  to  kxik  wonderful." 

"What  is  remarkable  about  accessories 
dressing  is  that  it's  an  investment:  it's 
always  going  to  work,  over  and  over.  Even 
though  a  handbag  may  be  expensive,  it 
certainly  isn't  nearly  as  expensive  as  a  suit, 
if  one  is  lucky  enough  to  find  one  that  one 
would  actually  want  to  wear  and  which 
doesn't  make  one  faint  at  the  price  because 
it  costs  almost  as  much  as  a  car  these  days 
and  it  goes  out  of  style,"  says  Stein. 

Stein  believes  in  building  a  small  base  of 
well-tailored,  neutral-colored  clothes  that 
enhance  your  body  and  are  appropriate  to 
your  life-style,  and  then  creating  on  top  of 
that  an  infinite  wardrobe  with  scarves, 
shawls,  jewelry,  belts,  handbags.  "It's 
called  making  lots  of  pictures  with  stuff. 
It's  called  cooking,"  she  says.  "You  have 
basic  stuff  in  your  kitchen  and  some  herbs, 
spices.  Then  you  make  1 73  different  meals 
with  those  ingredients." 

Clothes  are  the  element  missing  from 
the  FPS  line,  but  Stein  will  scx:)n  add  them. 
One  senses  that  they  will  be  affordable, 
classically  tailored — the  perfect  backdrop 
to  the  personalized  look  that  the  wearer 
will  quietly  make  up  for  herself. 

Stein  is  one  of  those  rare  ladies  of  style 
who  set  an  example,  of  whom,  says  the 
New  Yorker  i>  one-time  fashion  writer  Ken- 
nedy Fraser,  "you  really  don't  need  many." 
Not  if  you  listen  to  them,  you  don't.  D 

Diane  Raffcrty  is  an  editor  of  this  maga- 
zine. Her  last  piece  was  about  Romeo  Cngli,  ir\ 
the  July  ( 'onnois.seur. 
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The  lure  of  Sweden  s 
Em  River 


By  Margc)  Hammond 

Just  north  of  Kalmar,  on  the  east  coast  of  Sweden,  past 
helds  ot  mustard  yellow,  past  well-tended  gardens  and  red- 
and-white  farmhouses  along  Highway  E66,  there  is  a  small 
road,  marked  PRIVAT  VAG,  that  slopes  off  toward  the  Bal- 
tic. At  the  end  of  this  "private  way"  a  large  white  country 
estate,  built  in  1817  and  flanked  by  four  eighteenth-cen- 
tury cottages,  shields  one  of  the  choicest  angling  spots  any- 
where on  this  planet,  and  blessedly  unknown  to  the  world 
at  large:  the  mouth  of  the  Em  River. 

The  river  is  220  kilometers  long,  but  what  makes  the  Em  so 
desirable,  especially  to  fly-fishermen,  is  the  last  4-kilometer 
stretch.  No  wonder:  this  privately  owned 
length  of  river  is  also  where  salmon  and  sea 
trout  like  to  spawn — salmon  and  sea  trout  big 
enough  to  make  an  angler's  heart  flutter. 

The  anglers  who  have  waded  the  Em's 
waters  since  the  twenties  form  an  exclusive 
fraternity  indeed.  In  the  early  days,  royalty 
came  to  the  Em;  more  than  a  thousand  local 
residents  lined  up  to  see  the  Danish  prince 
Axel  and  the  Swedish  prince  Wilhelm  arrive,  fishing  rods  in 
hand.  Then  there  were  the  princes'  friends,  groups  of  English  offi- 
cers— they  were  the  ones  who  brought  the  art  of  fly-fishing  to 
Scandinavia — and  some  were  so  smitten  with  the  place  that  thcv 
managed  to  make  it  to  the  Em  even  during  the  war  ye.irs. 

Tt)day,  fly-fishermen  still  call  this  river  paradise.  The  meta- 
phor is  forgivable.  The  banks  open  out  bro.idly;  there  is  space  tor 
the  caster  to  throw  the  fly.  On  a  crisp  fall  day  during  the  height  ot 
the  salmon  and  sea-trout  ruiis  from  the  icy  Baltic  into  the  wariiuT 
Em  waters,  as  silvery  fins  flash  in  the  current,  it  looks  every  bit  the 
corny,  Sunday-.school  picture  oi  the  Ciardeii  ot  b.den. 

The  bounty  of  the  Em  River  is  ncu  the  simple,  unsullied  gift  ot 
nature.  Left  to  it.selt,  the  river  wouUl  have  been  choked  with 
debris,  polluted  by  factories,  or  fished  out  by  o\ei:ealou,s  fisher- 
iiien  long  ago.  Instead,  the  last  four  kiloincters  h,i\  e  been  tended, 
almost  like  a  garden,  by  the  I  Htsparre  tainily,  owners  of  that  por- 
tion oi  the  river  and  the  surrounding  territiiry  since  ITS^. 
The  spawning  fish  need  a  bed  of  gravel  to  do  their  ca\orring  in. 

Like  the  royal  visitors  in  the  twenties,  fishermen  visiting  the  Ulfsparre  estate  are 
quartered  on  the  third  floor  of  the  main  building  or  in  one  of  the  cottages. 


The  Liiv^lcrs  xi'ho 
haw  fished  here 
are  in  exehisixv 
eomlkiny  indeed. 


Photographs  hy  George  Wright 
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which  is  exactly  what  they  had  back  in  the  twenties,  when  Gustaf 
Ulfsparre,  then  a  strapping  young  man  (also  in  his  twenties)  serv- 
ing as  a  cavalry  officer  in  the  Swedish  army,  first  began  to  fish 
there.  By  1970,  his  son,  Goran,  had  realized  that  increasing  vege- 
tation had  become  a  threat  to  the  river,  so  he  started  to  clean  it 
up,  using  dredging  machines  and  wading  in  the  water  to  pull  up 
vast  tangles  of  grass  and  weeds  with  his  own  hands.  Each  August 
when  the  water  was  low  he  cleared  a  hundred  to  two  hundred 
meters  more;  clearing  the  riverbed  took  him  fifteen  years. 

And  then  he  started  over.  Like  an  unruly  child,  the 
Em  needed  constant  attention.  Grass  and  weeds 
were  not  the  only  enemy.  Seventy  years  ago  the  fish 
regularly  traveled  as  much  as  1 50  kilometers  upriver, 
but  when  a  dam  was  installed  for  a  power  plant, 
those  upstream  spawning  places  were  cut  off.  By  the  sixties,  more 
factories  had  sprung  up  along  the  Em,  some  as  close  as  25  kilom- 
eters from  the  Ulfsparre  estate,  disturbing  the  spawning  fish.  To 
save  the  river  from  toxic  chemicals,  Ulfsparre  spearheaded  a 
movement  to  drive  out  the  pulp  mill  that  was  the  worst  polluter:  it 
was  closed  in  1965. 

The  river  also  had  to  be  saved  from  the  sport  fishermen  them- 
selves. To  prevent  the  fish  stocks  from  being  depleted,  Ulfsparre 
carefully  monitored  the  number  of  fishermen  allowed  to  work  the 
dozen  or  so  pools  of  the  estate.  The  beat  was  opened  to  only 
twelve  to  fifteen  anglers  a  day  for  six  weeks  of  fly-fishing  begin- 
ning in  April  and  twelve  a  day  for  another  six  weeks  beginning  in 
September.  Over  the  years  the  average  number  offish  taken  from 
the  Em  has  come  to  be  about  six  hundred, 
varying  by  only  some  hundred  or  so  a  year. 

"Of  course,  we  could  make  a  lot  more  mon- 
ey if  we  let  more  fishermen  come,"  says  Gus- 
taf's  son,  Goran,  who  at  sixty  now  runs  the 
fishing  activities.  "But  people  ought  to  be 
able  to  see  this  in  three  hundred  years,  to 
enjoy  this  nature." 

It  is  not  easy  to  get  an  invitation  to  fish  the 
Em,  and  most  of  the  chosen  few  return  faithfully  season  after  sea- 
son; a  number  of  the  pools  along  the  river's  sinuous  route  have 
taken  on  the  names  of  the  early  regulars. 

Like  those  notable  predecessors,  visitors  today  are  quartered  in 
tiny  single  rooms  on  the  third  floor  of  the  twenty-room  main 
house  or  in  one  of  the  smaller  cottages.  Guests  may  wander 
around  the  mansion  and  admire  its  eccentricities — a  mounted  sea 
trout,  a  stuffed  eagle,  a  rifle  rack  of  eighteenth-century  firearms,  a 
family  coat  of  arms,  dated  1759.  ("Some  one  hundred  years  ago 
there  were  barons  in  the  family,"  shrugs  Goran.)  Or  they  can 
browse  through  a  shelf  of  books  on  fishing,  most  of  them  in 
English,  choosing  among  such  page-turners  as  Fishermen' s  Knots 
and  Wrinkles,  Thrifty  Salmon  Fishing,  I  Fiave  Been  Fishing,  and, 
among  the  most  popular  volumes,  written  by  Walter  Barrett,  one 
of  the  English  regulars:  Fisherman' s  Methods  and  Memories. 

These  days,  the  English  regulars  have  mostly  been  replaced  by 
Scandinavians,  Germans,  Swiss,  and  an  occasional  American, 
but  in  sixty-five  years  the  methods  and  memories  at  Em  have  not 
changed  much.  After  fishing,  the  men,  and  now  sometimes  even 
women,  meet  in  the  evening  for  a  dinner  (salmon  or  sea  trout,  of 
course)  and  then  retire  for  a  smoke  and  an  aquavit.  The  conver- 
sation is  always  animated,  and  the  subject  that  most  interests 
everyone  always  seems  to  be  the  fish  that  got  away. 

The  favorite  gathering  place  has  always  been  the  sitting  room, 
a  comfy  spot  on  the  second  floor,  crowded  with  overstuffed  chairs 

Goran  Ulfsparre,  seen  here  with  Ali  Baba,  learned  to  fish  from  his  father  when  he 
could  barely  hold  up  a  rod.  Today  he  manages  the  estate  just  as  his  father  did. 


Ckaring  the 
riverbed  by  hand 
and  machine  too^ 
fifteen  years. 
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Left  alone,  the  idyllic  Em  would  have  been  choked  by  debris,  polluted  by  factories,  or  simply  fished  out.  But  it  has  been  tended  as  lovingly  as  a  garden. 


and  a  grand  piano.  On  its  fading  wallpaper,  hung  there  in  1830, 
are  scenes  of  the  wanderings  of  Odysseus  and  his  troubles  with  his 
son  Telemachus.  Against  the  wall,  a  white-tiled  Swedish  stove 
stands  ready  for  the  punishing  winters.  On  a  comer  table  are  pho- 
tographs of  the  members  of  the  Swedish  royal  fami- 
ly, including  the  father  ofthe  present  king,  who  was 
a  frequent  visitor. 

Three  seasons  ago,  it  was  Gustaf  who  led  the  dis- 
cussions; now  it  is  his  son,  Goran.  Gustaf  died  in 
1987  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  ninety-three;  he  was 
active — both  as  a  fisherman  and  as  manager  of  the 
estate — until  the  end.  As  he  lay  dying,  he  called  his 
son  to  his  side.  "It's  time,"  he  told  Goran,  "to  pre- 
pare for  the  fall  season." 

Under  Goran  Ulfsparre,  the  establishment  retains  its  accus- 
tomed rhythms.  He  began  fishing  with  his  father  when  he  could 
barely  hold  up  a  rc)d  and  has  inherited  his  father's  love  ofthe  Em. 
Like  a  gardener  showing  off  his  handiwork,  he  willingly  tramps 
along  its  banks,  riis  black  Labrador,  Ali  Raba,  at  his  heels,  to 
point  out  to  visitors  its  special  nooks  and  crannies.  By  this  time  in 
his  long  life,  he  knows  them  al' 

He  begins  at  the  m(  )i  r] .  r  )f  the  nvcr,  on  ly  400  meters  behind  the 


Sea  trout:  even 
better  sport  and 
better  eating 
than  salmon. 


main  house,  where  two  piers  from  a  sawmill,  now  abandoned,  and 
an  old  smokehouse  still  stand.  "It  is  very  essential  for  the  salmon 
and  sea  trout  that  this  has  been  public  water, "  he  says,  waving  his 
hand  toward  the  Baltic  and  the  hazy  outlines  of  nearby  islands.  A 
few  families  on  those  islands  fish  for  pike,  herring, 
perch,  and  eel  as  well  as  sea  trout  and  salmon,  but 
the  huge  commercial  trawlers  have  been  barred. 

"Also,  look  at  that  current,"  he  says,  as  the  river 
water  rushes  by  his  feet  and  boils  into  the  Baltic  just 
a  few  yards  away.  "Usually  there  are  some  kilometers 
of  still  water  before  the  sea.  It's  odd  here.  There  is 
no  city  and  no  trees.  The  nearest  town,  MonsterSs, 
is  ten  kilometers  away."  No  harbor.  No  ships. 
Nothing  to  block  the  fish  from  entering  the  stream.  "That  makes 
the  area  very  special." 

According  to  Ulfsparre  the  fall  is  the  best  time  to  fish  for  sal- 
mon on  the  Em.  In  fact,  the  early  English  visitors,  with  salmon 
uppermost  in  their  minds,  would  come  at  no  other  time.  This  was 
the  time  of  year  when  the  fattened  Salmo  sakir  of  the  Baltic 
returned  to  the  river  to  spawn.  The  longer  they  have  been  away, 
the  heftier  they  become.  Those  who  have  been  two  years  at  sea 
routinely  weigh  in  at  25  pounds  or  more;  if  they  have  been  in  the 
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Baltic  bounty.  A  splendid  specimen  of  tasty  Salmo  salar,  landed  by  a  rod  emblazoned  with  insignia  designed  by  the  owner's  late  father,  Gustaf  Ulfsporre. 


Baltic  for  three  years,  they  could  weigh  45  pounds  or  more. 
Although  the  average  at  Em  is  closer  to  14  pounds,  just  three  years 
ago  a  guest  pulled  in  a  salmon  at  46.2  pounds. 

Nowadays,  however,  most  of  the  Em's  fishermen  do  not  come 
for  the  salmon.  "The  special  fish  on  this  river  is  the 
sea  trout,"  says  Goran,  who,  like  most  Scandina- 
vians, thinks  the  sea  trout  is  a  better  game  fish  and 
tastes  better  than  the  salmon.  Up  until  1986  the  Em 
boasted  the  world  record  for  sea  trout  taken  on  the 
fly:  13.5  kilos  (30.4  pounds).  In  the  spring  of  last 
year,  Walter  Ahrenhold,  a  businessman  who  had 
come  to  the  Em  from  West  Germany,  was  photo- 
graphed holding  up  a  mammoth  sea  trout  he  had 
just  caught  with  a  fly.  The  fish  stretched  from  his  shoulders  to  his 
ankles:  weighing  in  at  11.7  kilos  (25.7  pounds),  the  catch  had 
broken  the  world  record  for  the  spring  season.  For  the  past  spring 
season,  of  514  fish  taken,  470  were  sea  trout,  most  landed  in  the 
spring.  No  one  is  quite  sure  why  the  Baltic  sea  trout  grow  so  much 
larger  than  their  Atlantic  counterparts.  Some  think  it  is  because 
the  Baltic  is  less  salty  than  the  Atlantic  and  therefore  filled  with 
more  nutrients.  Others  attribute  their  girth  to  the  herring  the 
trout  feast  on  during  their  stay  in  the  cold  sea  waters.  Still  others 


The  favorite 
after-dinner 
topie:  the  fish 
that  got  away. 


point  to  the  fact  that  the  Baltic  sea  trout  can  stick  closer  to  home 
than  their  Atlantic  brothers  and  do  nor  burn  up  so  m.inv  caliiriON 
k)oking  for  feeding  grounds.  Whatever  the  reason,  by  September 
most  of  the  fish  entering  the  Em  River  are  fat  and  full  ot  fight. 
Ulfsparre  himself  is  nor  so  concerned  about 
record  sizes  (the  biggest  fish  he  has  caugiit  weighed  a 
respectable  bur  unremarkable  9.6  kilos,  or  21.1 
pounds).  He  is  more  attracted  by  the,  well, 
romance  of  the  sport.  "In  the  spring  the  sea  trout  are 
more  hungry,"  says  the  angler,  whi>  claims  that 
every  season  has  its  own  allure.  "It  is  not  .soe.s.sential 
to  be  careful.  In  autumn  they  are  very  easy  to  scare; 
they  don't  see  you,  can't  mark  vour  shadow  on 
the  stream.  They're  very  shy  then." 

He  has  donned  a  moss-colored  wading  suit  with  rubber  boots 
conveniently  attached.  His  father,  he  claims,  invented  the 
design  just  after  the  war.  It  is  dusk,  and  Goran  has  decided  to  put 
in  a  few  moments  on  the  river. 

"The  evening — that's  a  very  fine  time  the  fish  are  starting  to 
move,"  he  explains.  "In  the  middle  o\  the  day  they  don't  move 
when  the  sun  is  on  the  river.  The  best  is  in  the  early  evening  when 
yt)u  can  go  down  farther  along  the  shore — mostly  in  the 
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How  to  Get  to  Heaven — and 
a  Feiv  Alternatives 

"People  can  write  to  us  about  coming  to  Em  if  they  are  very  patient."  says  Goran  Ulf- 
spane,  "but  I  can't  be  very  optimistic. "  Any  given  season,  only  tour  to  five  new  faces  are 
added,  and  the  waiting  list,  not  surpnsingly,  is  long.  Further  dimming  the  prospects  for 
newcomers  is  an  old  Em  tradition:  fishermen  who  have  already  been  at  Em  always  have 
priority  over  newcomers.  (Address  wTitten  queries  to  Goran  Ulfsparre,  Em  38300, 
Monsteris,  Sweden. ) 

Meanwhile,  however,  there  are  alternatives  for  those  hankenng  for  the  Soimo  saiar 
and  sea  trout  of  the  Baltic.  The  Morrum,  in  southern  Sweden,  where  now  more  than 
1,000  fish  are  taken  on  the  fly  each  year,  is  the  country's  most  famous  public  salmon 
water.  Used  for  centuries  by  the  royal  house  as  a  source  of  income,  the  river  was  opened 
to  sport  fishing  only  after  commercial  fishing  was  finally  banned,  in  the  midsixties.  Now 
sea  trout,  weighing  up  to  twenty-five  pounds,  are  plentiful  in  spring  while  salmon,  some 
tipping  the  scales  at  fifty  pounds,  are  not  uncommon  in  May.  Other  good  rivers  include 
the  BolmSn  and  the  Gota. 

One  of  the  most  unusual  places  to  fish  in  the  country  is  right  in  the  middle  of  the 
capital,  where  the  fresh  waters  of  Lake  Malaren  meet  the  Baltic.  Since  1973,  the  Stock- 
holm waters  (once  a  natural  habitat  for  salmon)  have  been  artificially  stocked.  Now 
more  than  a  thousand  sea  trout  and  salmon  are  caught  each  year  in  the  heart  of  down- 
town. And  it  is  free.  In  the  seventeenth  century  Queen  Christina  gave  the  citi:ens  of 
Stockholm  that  right,  and  her  edict  is  still  on  the  boob.  Happily  for  visitors,  anyone  at 
all  qualifies  as  a  citizen  of  Stockholm  as  far  as  the  e.xercising  of  this  privilege  is  con- 
cerned. Without  so  much  as  a  fishing  license,  anyone  who  wishes  can  cast  a  line  off  the 
docks  in  front  of  the  Grand  Hotel  or  from  the  bndge  over  to  Skeppsholmen.  Fly- 
fishermen  can  try  out  their  rods  and  lines  right  in  front  of  the  palace,  using  the  Royal 
Salmon  fly,  created  just  for  the  royal  pool. 

If  you  get  lucky,  all  you  need  is  a  place  to  cook  your  catch.  — M.  H. 

autumn — and  pick  out  a  fish,  and  say,  'That's  the  one,'  and  go 
after  him.  You've  seen  his  face.  That  can  be  very  exciting." 

He  chooses  a  rod  from  a  lineup  in  the  basement  storage  room 
underneath  the  house,  where  three  of  the  oldest  vaults  date  back 
to  the  fifteenth  century.  "I  need  a  line  that  doesn't  sink  fast,"  he 
says,  picking  a  French-made  rod.  "Most  of  the  fishermen  on  the 
Em  use  two-hand  rods,  fifteen  or  even  sixteen  feet." 

And  the  flies?  "The  flies  are  more  important  to  the  fisherman 
than  to  the  fish — he  m.ust  believe  it,"  laughs  Ulfsparre.  Accord- 
ingly, most  of  the  Em  regulars  tie  their  own.  Black,  red,  and  yel- 
low flies,  in  familiar  patterns  such  as  Silver  Doctor,  Jock  Scott, 
and  Thunder  and  Lightning,  are  favorites  here.  "In  brown  water 
it  seems  that  fish  see  those  colors  best,"  Ulfsparre  concedes. 
"They  don't  jump  after  dry  flies  in  this  river,"  he  adds.  They  do, 
however,  rise  against  the  fly,  especially  in  the  summer. 

Out  in  the  river  the  wading  Ulfsparre  cuts  a  slightly 
melancholic  figure  as  the  sun  streaks  the  dark  waters 
of  the  Em.  Will  this  Eden  still  beliere  three  hundred 
years  from  now?  Earlier,  when  a  visitor  asked  about 
a  yellow  bumper  sticker  on  his  car  that  read,  RAl'iOA 
EMAn,  BEVARA  BYGDEN  ("Save  the  Em  River,  Take  Care  of  the 
Area"),  he  sighed.  "They  want  to  build  a  new  electric  plant." 

The  fight  is  never  over.  For  now,  though,  only  the  sound  of  line 
whirring  off  the  rod  and  the  rustling  of  Ali  Baba  in  search  of  rab- 
bits disturbs  the  calm.  It  is  between  seasons.  Goran  is  altme  on  the 
estate.  His  eighty-seven-year-old  mother  now  lives  in  Stock- 
holm. His  ex-wife  is  long  departed;  winters  here  were  especially 
tough  on  her.  "She  needed  more  social  life."  Goran  acknow- 
ledges simply.  "You  have  to  love  peace  and  quiet  to  live  here,"  he 
adds  with  emotion.  "I  can't  think  of  a  better  place  to  live."  D 


Margo  Hammond,  a  world  traveler,  first  went  fishing  with  her  Swedish 
graruimother  in  northern  Wiscorxsin  for  lake  perch. 


Top:  Fromtti  pnolographs  of  royalty  adorn  the  sitting  room  where  guests  gather 
ofter  fishing.  Above:  Among  the  curiosities  of  the  house  is  a  stuffed  sea  eagle,  by 
the  rifle  rock.  Opposite:  Assorted  flies  (probably  of  scant  interest  to  the  fish). 
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THE  MAS  ERICK 

The  art  dealer  Bruce  Neumrian  rediscovers  fantasy  furniture 


By  Chip  Bre:)wn 


Away  with  the  plain-Jane  chairs  and  humdrum  tables! 
Away  with  boring  breakfronts  and  staid  commodes! 
When  he  gets  depressed,  Bruce  Newman  goes  shop- 
ping for  "fantasy  furniture" — furniture  with  a  certain 
moonstruck  flamboyance  and  gaga  wit.  "It's  a  form  of 
therapy,  and  1  don't  have  to  pay  an  analyst,"  he  insists  merrily, 
though  it  may  be  hard  to  take  him  at  his  word,  because  (1)  you 
cannot  imagine  one  man's  surviving  the  amount  of  depression  it 
would  require  to  amass  a  collection  as  big  as  his,  and  (2)  shc^ck 
therapy  is  not  that  expensive. 

Newman  is  the  animating  force  of  Newel  Art  Galleries,  the 
world's  largest  antiques  store.  This  month,  realizing  his  lifelong 
fantasy  of  making  a  mark  on  the  antiques  world,  he  is  celebrating 
the  anniversary-  of  the  store  his  father  founded  fifty  years  ago  by 
turning  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  in  New  York,  into  a 
showcase  of  fantasy  furniture  (through  October  22).  Seven  rooms 
are  to  contain  250  antidepressant  pieces  from  the  wild  side: 
vitrines  adorned  with  starfish  and  sea  horses,  antler-mounted 
Bavarian  standishes,  carved  polychrome  peacock  chairs,  a  cradle 
in  the  shape  of  a  swan.  Black  Forest  bear  lamps,  a  giant  "grotto" 
moUusk  love  seat,  and  cork  furniture  that  looks  as  if  it  has  con- 
tracted some  terrible  skin  disease. 

To  coincide  with  the  show,  Rizzoli  International  is  bringing 
out  Newman's  first  book,  featuring  photographs  of  his  nonpareil 
collection  and  his  detailed  text  on  the  history  of  a  genre  of  which 
he  is  the  chief  impresario  and  exponent. 

"He's  gone  off  the  deep  end,"  laughs  his  fellow  dealer  Mindy 
Papp,  who  planted  the  idea  for  a  book  in  Newman's  head. 

To  traipse  about  Newel  Art  Galleries  with  the  proprietor  is  to 
discover  anew  the  innate  human  need  for  spectacle.  Custom  dic- 
tates that  you  start  at  the  top  of  the  hve-story  showroom,  on  East 
Fifty-third  Street,  and  work  down  to  the  basement,  traversing  an 
exotic  miscellany  of  objects  that  mingle  the  spirits  of  Darwin  and 
Freud  with  that  of  Lewis  Carroll.  "Shop"  hardly  does  justice  to  a 
comucopian  warehouse  packed  with  what  Newman  guesses  must 
be  "several  hundred  thousand"  pieces.  The  elevator  serves  as  a 
kind  of  time  machine,  jumping  from  eighteenth-century  Italy  and 
the  Black  Forest  to  the  nineteenth-century  underwater  precincts 
of  grotto.  Italian  and  French  pieces  are  on  fi\e.  The  English  col- 
lection is  on  four.  Art  deco  is  on 
three.  On  every  floor  there  is  a  box 
of  yardsticks — even  fantasies  have 
to  fit  right.  Newman  jots  notes  to 
himself  as  he  prowls  the  aisles. 
Sometimes,  when  he  cannot  sleep, 
he  walks  among  the  English  stuff. 
Dark  English  furniture  never  fails  to 
make  him  drowsy. 


Though  most  of  his  stock  is  of  decorator  quality,  about  10  per- 
cent can  be  called  fantasy  furniture,  a  category  he  dreamed  up.  "I 
used  to  call  it  'quality  camp,'  "  Newman  admits.  "But  if  I  call  it 
'fantasy  furniture,'  I  can  charge  more  money  for  it."  The  peacock 
chair — an  Italian  nineteenth-century  extravaganza — standing 
on  a  Bechstein  piano  is  a  perfect  example. 

"There  isn't  an  art  dealer  in  the  world  who  would  have  a 
$24,000  peacock  chair  sitting  on  a  $95,000  Bechstein,"  says 
Newman,  sounding  as  if  he  should  have  his  head  examined  but 
proud  nonetheless  of  the  plenitude  the  arrangement  reflects.  A 
poignant,  sometimes  even  a  forlorn,  quality  often  pervades 
people  who  depend  on  their  things  to  speak  for  them,  and  you  get 
a  hint  of  it  behind  Newman's  graciousness  and  charm,  his  bluff, 
self-confident  mix  of  show-biz  shtick  and  self-deprecating  irony. 
Now  in  his  early  fifties,  he  retains  some  of  the  athletic  grace  from 
the  days  when  he  launched  two-handed  set  shots  for  the  Pratt 
Institute  basketball  team.  He  looks  dashing  with  his  gold  wire 
glasses  and  the  silk  breast-pocket  handkerchief. 

What?  Has  the  peacock  come  to  life?  No,  it  is  an  intercom 
squawking:  "Bruce,  pick  up  line  seventeen!" 

Sarah  Lee,  from  the  design  firm,  wants  art  deco  mantels. 
"Show  them  the  porcelain  one,"  Newman  says.  "And  the  one  on 
the  third  floor.  Yes,  we  still  do.  It's  facing  Fifty-third  Street;  you 
know  the  one?  No,  not  the  striped  one  .  .  .  right  .  .  .  yeah." 
When  he  hangs  up,  we  change  countries,  down  one  floor. 

Newman  buys  according  to  that  mysterious  birthright  called 
taste.  His  depends  on  the  trade,  but  he  buys  what  he  likes.  The 
shop  is  heavily  stocked  with  current  decorator  mainstays — all 
varieties  of  Biedermeier,  art  deco,  art  nouveau,  Charles  X,  bam- 
boo, and  bentwood.  Wherever  he  can,  Newman  buys  in  quanti- 
ty, and  he  tries  to  anticipate  trends.  Twenty  years  ago,  for  exam- 
ple, he  bought  art  nouveau,  an  investment  that  has  paid  off  hand- 
somely. Now  he  IS  buying  pearl-inlaid  papier-mache  furniture  and 
eighteenth-  and  nineteenth-century  Russian  furniture,  and  he 
trusts  that  decorators  will  follow  suit.  Decorators  constitute  60  to 
70  percent  of  his  sales.  In  fact,  it  is  the  recent  ascendancy  and 
growing  confidence  of  decorators  that  have  spurred  the  market  for 
unusual,   eye-catching  objects — fantasy  furniture — and  made 

Newel  a  must  stop  on  the  circuit. 

"He  has  an  incredible  supply  of 
stuff,"  says  the  decorator  Mario 
Buatta.  "If  you're  looking  for  some- 
thing, he's  got  it.  Once  I  needed  a 
bamboo  desk.  Bruce  had  four." 

"Bruce's  whole  outlook  is  to  defy 
limitations,"  says  the  decorator 
Mark  Hampton.  "He  inspires  all  of 


Detail  of  a  Black  horcst  bcncli. 

Opposite:  Bruce  Newman  and  a 

Sabino  art  deco  wall  sconce. 
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us  to  think  in  areas  we  haven't.  Twenty  years  ago 
there  was  no  interest  in  Charles  X  or  the  extraor- 
dinary- Biedermeier.  Bruce  took  the  lead  in  Rus- 
sian and  Baltic  furniture  as  well.  He  has  an 
untrammeled  quality.  He  just  goes  for  it." 

Newman  goes  for  it  in  Europe  every  six  weeks.  If  he  does  not 
come  back  sick,  exhausted,  and  five  pounds  lighter,  he  knows  he 
has  not  beaten  the  bushes  hard  enough.  He  spends  seven  days 
visiting  England,  Belgium,  Holland,  Sweden,  Germany,  Italy, 
France,  and  sometimes  Austria  and  comes  home  with  three  or 
four  hundred  items.  Newman  answers  every  call  that  comes  into 
his  shop  from  dealers  and  from  individuals  who  have  pieces  to  sell. 
Predawn  flashlight  tours  of  Parisian  flea  markets  are  de  rigueur. 
His  wife,  Judy,  telephones  regularly  to  remind  him  to  eat.  Once 
when  they  were  traveling  in  Maine  she  nearly  went  through  the 
windshield  when  he  slammed  on  the  brakes.  Even  at  high  speed, 
he  has  an  eye:  he  had  spotted  a  wicker  curio  in  a  shopwindow. 

Newman  is  known  for  driving  a  hard  bargain,  but  his  client  list 
is  an  antiques  dealer's  fantasy:  Lee  Radziwill,  Jackie  Onassis,  the 
ineluctable  Trump  clan,  Bill  Blass,  Lamar  Hunt,  and  His  Royal 
Highness  Prince  Saud,  whose  white  limo  fits  Newman's  criteria 
for  fantasy  furniture.  Yoko  Ono  comes  in  ever>'  month  or  two. 
When  Jane  Fonda  is  in  New  York,  she  and  Newman  have  tuna- 
fish  sandwiches  together  on  the  third  floor.  Dan  Aykroyd  recent- 
ly bought  a  Black  Forest  bear  bed,  and  some  of  Ralph  Lauren's 
fashion  trends  have  begun  with  things  found  at  Newel. 

Part  of  Newman's  success  derives  from  his  playfulness  in  a  sub- 
culture notable  for  apprc. aching  furniture  with  extreme  earnest- 
ness. Dianne  Pilgrim,  the  director  of  the  Cooper-Hewitt  Muse- 
um, puts  it  this  way:  "A  lot  of  the  people  are  incredibly  serious, 
while  he's  having  a  hell  of  a  good  time."  His  friend  Mindy  Papp 
says,  "Where  the  rest  of  us  talk  about  provenance,  take  the  schol- 


A  "grotto"  love  seat.  "You'd 

need  a  spinal  fusion  to  sit  on 

it,"  says  Newman.  Opposite: 

From  Florence,  more  fantastic 

seating,  peacock  shaped. 
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arly  approach,  Bruce  takes  the  lighter  approach. 
The  witty  reaction  is  a  wonderful  entry  point  for 
most  people.  It's  an  easy  way  to  become  involved 
with  a  piece." 

Nobody  is  quite  sure  what  fantasy  furniture  is, 
and  some  are  hoping  the  show  at  the  academy  of  design  and  the 
book  will  map  the  country-  in  detail.  "It's  not  a  category-  of  furni- 
ture," says  William  J.  Iselin,  the  vice-president  of  European  fur- 
niture at  Christie's.  "It  can  encompass  anything  that  is  slightly 
off.  Bruce  has  always  specialized  in  finding  crazy  things." 

ewman's  own  (and  rather  catholic)  definition  is  that 
fantasy  furniture  is  "romantic,  erotic,  poetic,  unique, 
amusing,  sensuous,  and  damn  interesting."  In  his 
book.  Fantasy  Furniture,  Newman  gathers  five  differ- 
ent styles  of  furniture — mythological  and  grotesque, 
Belle  Fpoque,  Black  Forest,  hom-and-antler,  and  grotto — and 
brings  them  under  a  single  rubric. 

"That's  grotto,"  says  Newman  standing  in  front  of  a  settee 
made  of  three  giant  shells  sloped  at  a  wracking  angle.  Grotto,  the 
epitome  of  the  fantasy  spirit,  was  created  by  three  cabinetmakers 
in  Venice  who  wanted  to  simulate  the  dreamy,  Neptunian  ambi- 
ence of  undersea  caverns.  The  shells  of  the  love  seat  have  a 
nacreous  glow,  thanks  to  a  finish  of  lacquered  silver  leaf  and  gilt. 
But  as  is  often  the  case  with  fantasies,  the  seat  is  not  practical. 

"You'd  need  a  spinal  fusion  to  sit  on  it,"  Newman  says  cheer- 
fully. "Fantasy  furniture  has  a  sort  of  untouchable  quality.  I  think 
most  of  it  is  in  good  taste,  but  that's  because  I  like  it.  Pieces  in  the 
grotesque  area  sometimes  turn  people  off,  but  1  see  the  beauty  in 
the  carving  and  the  sense  of  proportion." 

In  his  book,  Newman  reports  that  much  of  the  so-called  Black 
Forest  bear  furniture  is  not  a  product  of  Bavarian  craftsmen  at  all 
but  is  the  work  of  Swiss  artisans,  mainly  from  the  Trnuffcr  family. 
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who  ran  a  cottage  industry  from  1880  through 
the  1950s.  To  be  amusing,  the  Trauffers  fash- 
ioned wooden  bears  into  chairs,  tables,  lamps, 
umbrella  stands,  settees,  and  armoires,  using 
linden  and  walnut  trees.  They  made  it  for  Amer- 
ican tourists  and  servicemen,  who  pawed  it  up  immediately. 

If  there  is  a  common  motif  to  the  various  strains  of  fantasy  fur- 
niture it  is  the  profusion  of  animals.  Some  are  chimerical  crea- 
tures— dragons  and  griffins.  Most  are  real — lions,  monkeys,  dol- 
phins, swans,  herons,  bears — totems  of  our  lost  life  in  nature. 

"Bruce,  pick  up  line  seventeen,"  squawks  the  intercom  again, 
like  a  moronic  parrot. 

Bruce  Newman  grew  up  in  Brooklyn,  where  fantasy  still  com- 
mands a  premium.  His  father,  Meyer  Newman,  emigrated  from 
Russia  in  1902,  sold  fruit,  and  educated  himself  at  night  poring 
over  books  about  art  and  architecture  at  the  New  York  Public 
Library.  Meyer  worked  as  a  salesman  in  a  company  that  leased 
furniture  to  the  first  talkies  and,  in  1939,  started  his  own  antiques 
company.  Newel  Art  Galleries.  The  store,  at  Second  Avenue  and 
Forty-seventh  Street,  was  stocked  with  pieces  from  the  family 
house — about  twenty  in  all,  hauled  over  in  the  rumble  seat  of  a 
Nash.  All  that  is  left  of  that  corn  seed  is  a  bronze  snake  lamp  and 
the  original  Newel  sign. 

Newman  was  raised  with  his  two  sisters  in  an  apartment  house 
across  the  street  from  the  Brooklyn  Museum.  He  was  more  inter- 
ested in  basketball  than  in  art — at  least  until  the  day  he  scaled  the 


A  century-old  settee,  newly  re- 
covered with  antique  coiled  fab- 
ric to  make  much  of  its  Mae 
West  curves.  Well  suited  to  an 
opera  set  or  a  bordello. 


museum's  wall  and  saw  what  the  art  students 
were  drawing  in  the  live-model  class.  The  reve- 
lation visited  upon  him  on  a  precarious  ledge 
three  stories  up  was  "Yes,  there  is  a  difference." 
Those  were  the  days  when  he  fantasized  about 
women.  Years  later  he  expressed  his  gratitude  for  the  life  lesson  by 
donating  a  Hunzinger  chaise  longue  to  the  museum. 

Newman  graduated  from  Pratt  Institute  with  a  degree  in  inte- 
rior design.  He  liked  to  paint  and  draw  but  was  not  sure  what  he 
wanted  to  do.  (He  still  paints,  and  puts  most  of  his  work  in  the 
closet. )  He  had  worked  for  his  father  since  he  was  fifteen,  sweep- 
ing, dusting,  cleaning,  but  the  idea  of  a  career  in  the  business  did 
not  strike  him  until  his  father  took  him  on  a  buying  trip  to  En- 
gland. The  two  of  them  went  to  see  the  Royal  Pavilion,  Brigh- 
ton— the  Oriental  fantasia  built  by  the  prince  regent  George  IV 
in  the  early  nineteenth  century.  Newman  was  dazzled  by  the  great 
rooms,  the  phantasmagorical  Chinese  dragons,  the  faux  bamboo, 
the  mosquelike  turrets,  the  secret  bedroom  staircase.  In  the 
prince,  he  discovered  "the  father  of  fantasy , "  a  connoisseur  whose 
example  inspired  in  Newman  a  vision  of  his  own  future. 

"When  1  went  into  the  Brighton  Pavilion  I  fell  in  love  with 
fantasy.  I  knew  what  1  wanted  to  do.  I  wanted  to  make  a  career  of 
buying  bright  and  unusual  things.  If  I  could  be  reincarnated  1 
would  come  back  as  the  prince  regent." 

Under  his  father,  Newman  learned  the  art  of  negotiating.  He 
absorbed  Meyer's  theatrical  taste.  "The  leasing  business  is  in  my 
blood,"  he  says.  An  acciiiircd  characteristic,  perhaps — the  elder 
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Wild  West  decor:  a  devilishly 

clever  hide-topped  table  with 

five  pairs  of  steer  horns  for  legs. 


Newman  was  also  difficult  to  please.  In  the  1950s,  his  father  sent 
him  to  buy  a  chandelier,  and  he  bought  the  wrong  one:  "It  took 
years  to  sell  that  piece;  when  1  did  I  felt  cleansed. "  Another  time, 
Newman  was  sent  to  the  hardware  store  for  a  screw  and  came  back 
empty-handed.  His  father  was  furious.  "When  you  go  out  for 
something,  don't  come  back  without  it,"  he  said.  "If  you  want 
something  badly  enough  you  never  stop  trying  to  get  it." 

Those  were  interesting  times.  Andy  Warhol  rented  space  in 
the  same  building.  One  morning  when  Bruce  Newman  went  in  to 


work  he  found  the  shop  diKir  was  open;  Warhol  came  out  meekly. 
He  had  broken  in  to  Newel.  He  was  shixuing  a  movie.  "I  needed 

to  borrow  some  ballroom  chairs,"  he  e.xplained. 

Newman  was  in  his  twenties  when  he  made  his  first  buying  trip 
to  Eur(.)pe  alone.  He  felt  tremendt)us  pressure  from  his  father  to 
come  back  with  a  prize  selection. 

"He  sent  me  to  England  tor  three  or  four  days.  1  decided  to  go  to 
Paris  even  though  I  spoke  no  French.  1  thought  my  father  was 
going  to  throw  me  out  of  the  business.  He  said.  'What  are  you 
doing  in  Paris.''  But  I  ended  up  getting  a  full  caryo  load  of  pieces. 
We  negotiated  by  pencil  and  paper." 

And  Meyer  approved.  Newman  was  >till  workini^  tor  his  father 
when  he  turned  thirty  and  married  Judy  Br.mdus.  whom  he  had 
met  one  summer  at  a  hotel  in  New  Hampshire.  Their  only  child. 
Emily,  was  bom  in  1970.  Two  vears  later  Meyer  Newman  died. 
Here,  finally,  was  a  chance  tor  the  son  to  emerge. 

"When  his  father  was  alive,  Bruce  perhaps  didn't  get  the  lee- 
way he  should  have,"  says  Judy  Newman.  "1  knew  his  father,  and 
Bruce  felt  he  had  to  prove  something  to  him.  He  didn't  begin  to 
do  things  until  his  father  died.  Very  often  I  think  he's  pushing 
himself  to  prove  something  to  his  family." 

Actually,  his  father's  death  precipitated  a  family  strug- 
gle over  control  of  the  business  and  left  a  permanent 
rift,  with  Newman  on  one  side,  his  mt)ther  and  sis- 
ters on  the  other.  It  was  not  until  three  years  later, 
when  he  acquired  his  father's  business  from  his  moth- 
er, that  Newman  finally  gained  control  of  Newel. 

Newman  has  ct)ntinued  the  turniture-leasing  business,  and  his 
antiques  have  graced  the  sets  of  many  soap  operas  and  plays.  "You 
went  to  see  The  Little  Foxes,  and  there  was  Elizabeth  Taylor  sitting 
on  a  Newel  sofa.  I'd  sat  on  it  myself."  recalls  Mark  Hampton. 
Almost  every  major  movie  filmed  in  New  York — from  The  Cotton 
Club  to  The  Godfather,  one  and  two.  Manhiituin,  Ghosthiistcrs. 
and  Working  Girl — features  furniture  from  Newel. 

"When  you  do  films  and  television."  says  Newman,  "e\ery 
piece  has  to  reflect  the  personality  of  the  character.  In  Working 
Girl  Sigourney  Weaver  was  a  ti»ugh  executive.  They  wanted 
good-looking  pieces  but  ones  that  were  strong  .ind  feminine.  Fril- 
ly things  wouldn't  have  worked.  They  used  a  Louis  XV  desk.  The 
scale  was  large,  but  the  finish  was  softened  with  bleaches." 

In  the  late  1970s,  Newman  decided  to  take  Newel  in  .i  new 
direction.  He  started  buying  the  unusual.  He  wanted  to  be  known 
not  tor  just  English  or  French  pieces  but  for  ha\ing  everything.  By 
taste  and  trade  Newman  was  inclined  tow.ird  pieces  that  h.id  a 
distinct  style  or  motif  rather  than  nuances,  pieces  that  wete 
immediately  recognizable  onstage.  He  found  in  lantasv  furniture  a 


A\  ho  buys  Aie\>mans  riiicls? 


jane  Fonda  did;  she  owns  a  bamboo  bed  with  a  fiiiyreed  bamboo  canopy,  bamboo 
side  rails,  head  and  foot  boards,  and  tinials — "pure  tantasy,"  says  the  dealer. 
Peter  Duchin,  the  society  orchestra  leader,  has  a  Thoner  mirror  with  dozens  ol 
bentwood  scrolls.  "1  find  Newman's  benif^n  eccentricity  very  appeahn,ii,"  savs 
Duchin.  The  Trumps,  Donald  and  Ivana,  most  recently  acquired  a  pair  ot  jjih 
benches.  Yoko  Ono  has  a  pair  of  Adirondack  beds— rustic  pieces  that  look  like 
thickets.  And  Sigourney  Weaver,  whose  sets  in  Working  Girl  were  partly  fur- 
nished by  Newel,  walked  into  the  shop  and  said,  "My  God,  there's  my  bed- 
room." (She  bought  a  Victorian  hammock,  among  other  things.)  Perhaps  the 
best  client  is  Bob  Guccione,  who  thinks  of  Newel  as  "a  muitistoried  gigantic 
playroom."  Newman's  pieces— including  filigreed  wroughl-iron  gates,  once 
owned  by  Nixon — grace  nearly  every  room  of  his  mansion.        —Lisa  Cohen 
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kind  of  sanctuan-  from  the  rou<:h-aivi'nimble  ot  business  and  per- 
haps an  expressiini  ot  his  own  humor  and  flamboyance.  He  also 
consolidated  Newel's  scattered  buildings  under  one  root  and  was 
moving  to  expand  his  clientele. 

'i  had  to  change  the  whole  niiage,  so  that  people  wcnildn't  go  to 
Newel  just  to  lease."  He  dreamed  up  a  series  of  distinctive  ads, 
starkly  highlighted  photographs  of  his  exceptional  fantasy  pieces, 
with  clever  tag  Hnes  written  by  Judy.  For  a  decti  chaise  k)ngue, 
which  later  made  a  cameo  appearance  in  The  Cotton  Club,  they 
came  up  with  "For  the  rest  of  your  life."  Newman's  ads  struck  a 
welcome  note  of  festivity.  Celebrities  had  been  dropping  by  for 
years,  but  now  they  began  to  show  up  in  droves. 

Newman's  biggest  triumph  came  in  1984  with  an  acquisition 
that  demonstrated  the  tenacity  he  learned  from  his  father.  New- 
man had  sought  and  finally  obtained  an  introduction  to  a  family 
ot  French  collectors.  What  caught  his  eye  was  a  pair  of  silver- 
and-gold  lacquered  sunburst  art  deco  panels. 
"Tell  me  about  that,"  Newman  said. 
"Oh,  it's  part  of  a  big  wall,"  his  host  replied. 
Indeed  it  was:  these  were  two  of  thirty-two  panels  created  by 
the  master  sculptor  Jean  Dupas  and  lacquerer  Jean  Dunand  for  the 
grand  salon  of  the  ocean  liner  Normandie.  Paragons  of  art  deco 
st>le,  the  panels  had  been  missing  and  presumed  lost  since  the 
war.  Newman  had  been  told  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  nothing 
was  for  sale.  How  could  he  bargain  in  the  face  of  that  fiat? 

pointed  to  a  Charles  X  console  and  said,  'Throw  a  price  at 
me  and  I'll  pay  it.'  "  The  man  threw  an  insane  price  and 
Newman  agreed  to  it.  He  took  a  loss  on  the  console,  but  the 
purchase  proved  shrewd,  for  it  cemented  a  relationship  that 
ultimately  led  to  a  deal  for  the  Normandie  panels  {Connois- 
seur, October  1984).  "When  he  sold  me  them  I  got  heart  failure. 
It  was  like  the  Rangers  winning  another  Stanley  Cup." 

Back  home,  Newman  turned  them  around  for  a  reported  $2 
million.  "TTie  hJormandie  panels  were  so  unusual,  so  magnificent, 
and  there  was  such  a  to-do,"  says  Judy  Newman.  "He  realized 
there  must  be  a  whole  market  out  there." 

An  extraordinarily  lucrative  one,  at  that.  In  a  trade  where  a 
$50  flea-market  chair  can  with  some  creative  carpentry  be  trans- 
formed into  a  $500  piece — and  often  is — the  temptations  are 
legion.  How  far  would  Newman  go  in  "restoring"  an  antique? 

"I  don't  mind  repairing  an  eighteenth-century  piece  with  a 
piece  of  wood  from  the  twentieth  century  that  matches,"  he  con- 
cedes. "You'll  never  get  the  same  piece  of  wood,  so  if  you  get 
something  that  matches,  you  should  do  it."  He  has  his  own  shop 
with  cabinetmakers  and  polishers,  but  he  is  opposed  to  the  Fran- 
kensteinish  alterations  some  dealers  make.  "I  have  seen  dealers 
take  locks  and  handles  off  nineteenth-century  cabinets  and  put 
them  on  twentieth-century-  pieces;  I  think  that's  an  abortion.  I'd 
like  to  see  the  industry  put  itself  in  order." 
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We  have  plumbed  all  six  floors  now  and  are  back  in  the  office. 
The  original,  black-and-gold  Newel  sign  hangs  on  the  wall  along 
with  framed  copies  of  Newel's  hallmark  ads.  Newman  removes  a 
sheaf  of  notes  from  his  pocket:  "My  memory  is  starting  to  go,  so  I 
have  to  write  things  down."  His  wife  is  always  retrieving  crucial 
memcjranda  from  shirts  and  pants  en  route  to  cleaners. 

EgadI  There  goes  that  parrot  again:  "Bruce,  line  seventeen!" 
Newman  reaches  for  the  phone.  His  trove  glitters  beyond  the 
d(H)r.  "My  stuff  upstages  me,"  he  says.  For  the  likes  of  him,  the 
best  of  fates.  D 


Clhp  Broum  won  the  1989  Naiioruil  Mafiazine  Award  for  feature 
writing,  lor  tht:  January  ( Jonnoisseur  he  wrote  about  the  l>olitics  of  the 
Winter  Antiques  S/unt', 
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Inside  the  NWW  Art  Galleries: 
angels,  palmettos,  gilt  screi^m^ 
^Tchferes,  chairs,  satyrs, ^ti 
and  Black  Forest  bean. 
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Is  Steve  Jobs's  new  computer 
as  good  as  it  is  cracked  up  to  be? 


Until  now,  the  typical  personal  computer 
looked  like  a  clunky  TV  set  plopped  on  an 
overstuffed  pizza  box,  and  it  came  in  varia- 
tions of  one  color  only:  washday  drab. 

All  of  that  has  changed  with  the  intro- 
duction of  Steve  Jobs's  NeXT  machine,  a 
chic,  sleek,  basic-black,  postmodern 
Porsche  of  a  PC  that  would  seem  at  home 
in  Darth  Vader's  loft — and  that  also  hap- 
pens to  incorporate  some  of  the  most 
advanced  technology  around.  Unfortu- 
nately, production  of  the  NeXT  has  been 
plagued  by  the  kind  of  delays  and  gran- 
diose midstream  strategy  changes  normal- 
ly associated  with,  say,  the  building  of  new 
subway  lines.  By  the  time  you  read  these 
words,  you  might  be  able  to  buy  it  in  a  com- 
puter store — assuming  you  have  the  cash. 

Steve  Jobs  is  the  boy  genius  who  co- 
founded  Apple  Computer  Inc.  in  a  garage, 
conceptualized  the  spectacularly  success- 
ful Macintosh,  and  then  lost  control  of  the 
company  to  the  very  executives  he  had 
hired  to  streamline  its  transition  into  the 
corporate  big  time.  With  the  NeXT,  Jobs 
decided  to  do  things  differently  and  keep 
the  company  relatively  small. 

The  machine  was  more  than  two  years 
in  the  design  stage.  When  it  finally  was 
officially  introduced,  last  October,  Jobs 
decreed  that  the  marketing  of  the  NeXT 
would  follow  a  similar  slow  curve:  as  units 
became  available,  they  would  be  sold  only 
through  universities,  to  students,  staff, 
and  professors.  How  might  you  get  a  NeXT 
if  you  were  not  an  academic?  Simple,  said 
Jobs:  "Enroll." 

Jobs's  marketing  strategy  was  not  so 
strange  as  it  sounds.  Like  most  cutting- 
edge  products,  the  NeXT  needed  to  iron 
out  plenty  of  technological  kinks.  By  tar- 


geting academe  during  his  growing-pains 
period,  Jobs  got  to  be  a  big  fish  in  a  small 
pond.  Most  important,  the  particular 
small  pond  where  he  chose  to  play  top  tuna 
is  open  to  innovation — unlike  corporate 
America,  which  primarily  wants  its  new 
computers  to  be  compatible  with  its  old 
computers.  Virtually  no  business  software 
existed  for  the  NeXT,  and  Jobs  hoped  that 
academics  would  be  so  eager  to  play  with  a 
new  techno-toy  and  so  greedy  about  the 
results  that  in  the  process  they  would 
develop  new  software.  A  similar  strategy 
had  worked  for  the  Macintosh  five  years 
earlier,  although  the  Mac  was  never  lim- 


Opposite:  The  comput- 
er's outer  elegance  is 
matched  by  the  inner 
design  of  the  black 
cube,  which  incorpo- 
rates sound,  video,  and 
optical  storage.  Below: 
The  entire  system,  in- 
cluding laser  printer. 
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ited  to  academe. 

In  fact,  Steve  Jobs  has  taken  over  the 
marketing  of  his  computer  himself.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  he 
feared  that  enthusiasm  for  the  computer 

By  Lindsy  Van  Gelder 
Photographs  by  Gary  Buss 
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The  NeXT  takes  up  ol- 
most  no  desk  room,  as 
the  central  processing 
unit,  a  one-foot-square 
magnesium  cube,  can 
be  stored  on  a  shelf. 
Above:  Keyboard  in- 
cludes off-on  switch. 


was  flagging — perhaps,  suggested  Michael 
Allen,  a  software  developer,  because 
"there  wasn't  enough  sales  activity."  De- 
spite the  fact  that  NeXT  has  not  yet  deliv- 
ered a  bug-free  machine  to  its  customers, 
this  June  Canon  invested  $100  million  in 
the  company  for  exclusive  rights  to  the 
Asian  market.  The  deal  is  a  testimony  to 
Jobs's  entrepreneurship  and  would  suggest 
that  the  company,  valued  now  at  $600 
million,  is  destined  to  succeed. 

Unfortunately  for  Jobs,  even  the  bare- 
bones  prototype  of  the  NeXT  was  released 
too  late  for  it  to  be  sold  to  students  for  the 
1988-89  academic  year.  As  of  this  sum- 
mer, a  completed  operating  system  still 
was  not  in  place,  so  it  seems  unlikely  that 
the  NeXT  will  make  much  of  a  dent  on 
campus  this  year,  either.  While  academe 
impatiently  waited.  Jobs  apparently  de- 
cided not  to  put  all  his  chips  into  one  bas- 
ket. The  Businessland  chain  of  computer 
stores  cut  a  deal  for  exclusive  commercial 
distribution  of  the  NeXT.  Academics  can 
still  buy  direct  from  the  company,  but  the 
rest  of  us  no  longer  need  to  enroll.  At  press 
time,  Businessland  was  displaying  NeXT 
prototypes  at  its  stores,  much  like  coming 
attractions,  and  swearing  that  the  real 
thing  will  be  on  the  shelves  by  fall. 

Why  is  everyone  hanging  about  anx- 
iously for  a  computer  that  does  not  even 
run  Lotus  1-2-3/  Because  the  NeXT  is  an 
innovator's  dream  machine.  Probably  its 
most  radical  feature  is  what  it  does  not 
have — a  floppy-disk  drive.  Instead  it  stores 
information  on  a  brand-new  device — a 
removable,  laser-based  optical  disk,  not 
unlike  a  compact  disc,  that  holds  more 
than  177  times  as  much  as  the  largest- 
capacity  floppy  on  the  market. 

To  help  fill  up  all  this  electronic  elbow 
room,  the  NeXT  comes  with  its  own  "dig- 
ital library":  Webster's  Ninth  New  Colle- 
giate Dictionary,  Webster's  Collegiate  The- 
saurus, The  Oxford  Dictioruiry  of  Quota- 
tions, and  the  complete  Shakespeare,  as 
well  as  word-processing  and  math  pro- 
grams and  the  operating  system  and  other 
programs  necessary  to  run  the  computer 
and  develop  new  software.  There  is  room 
left  over  to  write  a  few  hundred  books  and 
store  them  on-line. 

Aside  from  marking  an  advance  in  hard- 


ware, the  optical  disk  represents  a  new  way 
of  looking  at  personal  computing.  Right 
now  most  ct)mputer  users  keep  their  files 
on  a  hard  disk  that  is  part  of  one  computer. 
The  optical  disk  makes  it  irrelevant 
whether  you  are  using  your  own  machine 
or  someone  else's;  your  entire  universe  can 
be  contained  on  a  disk  smaller  than  six 
inches  square  and  toted  anywhere. 

The  catch  is  that  each  optical  disk  costs 
fifty  dollars  compared  to  only  a  few  dollars 
per  floppy.  Since  software  is  traditionally 
sold  on  floppies  (and  then  copied  from 
floppy  drive  to  hard  drive),  the  high  price 
will  unquestionably  drive  up  the  cost  of 
new  programs.  At  least,  that  was  the  ini- 
tial reaction  to  the  machine. 

"I  thought  it  was  really  stupid  at  first  to 
have  no  floppy,  but  the  more  I  think  about 
it,  the  roore  it  makes  sense  in  the  long 
run,"  says  W.  E.  Peterson,  executive  vice- 
president  of  WordPerfect  Corporation, 
which  makes  the  world's  best-selling  word- 
processing  program.  He  says  the  company 
hopes  to  develop  a  version  of  WordPerfect 
to  run  on  the  NeXT.  "Once  the  cost  of  the 
optical  disks  comes  down  to  the  thirty-  or 
forty-dollar  range,  it  seems  especially  at- 
tractive. You  could  put  the  manual  right 
on  there  and  save  a  lot  on  shipping  costs. 
Right  now  we're  shipping  a  lot  of  very  hef- 
ty manuals  around  the  country." 

It  is  also  possible  that  some  third-party 
company  will  manufacture  a  cheap  out- 
board floppy-disk  drive  that  hooks  up  the 
NeXT — in  which  case.  Jobs  will  have  his 
cake  and  make  his  point  about  outmoded 
technology,  too. 

Another  NeXT  breakthrough  is  the  use 
of  a  version  of  UNIX,  the  standard  operat- 
ing system  used  by  scientists  and  engineers 
on  university  mainframes.  UNIX  is  im- 
mensely fast  and  powerful  but  difficult  to 
learn  and  remember — far  more  powerful 
and  even  less  friendly  (if  possible)  than 
DOS,  the  operating  system  of  the  IBM  PC 
and  clones.  But  NeXT  has  done  more  than 
build  a  computer  powerful  enough  to  take 
advantage  of  UNIX  in  the  first  place;  it  has 
created  NextStep,  a  Macintosh-like 
"graphical  interface"  that  sits  on  the 
screen  between  you  and  UNIX  like  one  of 
those  instantaneous  translators  at  the  UN. 
Old  UNIX  hands  can  continue  to  churn 
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The  optical  disk  holds 

1 77  times  as  much  as 

the  largest-capacity 

floppy,  it  includes 

Mathematica  (on 

screen),  an  interactive 

math  program,  which 

generates  2-D  and  3-D 

graphs  based  on  your 

calculations. 


out  arcane  commands,  but  the  average 
person  can  chug  along  with  windows,  but- 
tons, and  menus  and  will  not  even  have  to 
know  what  an  operating  system  is.  Pro- 
grammers love  NextStep,  too,  since  it 
makes  it  much  easier  to  write  new  soft- 
ware. In  fact,  NextStep  is  so  hot  that  it  has 
been  licensed  by  IBM  for  its  future  PCs. 

Thanks  to  a  chip  known  as  a  digital  sig- 
nal processor  (DSP),  the  NeXT  also  has 
sound  and  music  capabilities  that  go  way 
beyond  those  of  anything  else  on  the  mar- 
ket. Although  virtually  no  software  has 
been  written  yet  to  take  advantage  of  the 
DSP,  the  computer  is  capable  of  producing 
CD-quality  stereo  output.  But  music  per- 
formance is  only  one  application  of  what 
undoubtedly  will  become  an  all-purpose 
communications  tool.  Given  the  "digital 
library"  concept  and  the  right  software,  a 
student  studying  World  War  II  could,  for 
example,  call  up  Churchill's  "blood, 
sweat,  and  tears"  speech  and  listen  to  it  in 
the  prime  minister's  own  voice. 

But  what  most  people  drool  over  is  just 
the  look  of  the  thing.  Why,  you  ask,  did 
nobody  think  before  now  to  build  a  matte 
black  computer?  Why  did  it  take  genera- 
tions to  get  beyond  white  refrigerators, 
sheets,  toilet  paper,  and  Jockey  shorts.' 

Small  design  niceties  abound.  Unlike 
most  computers,  which  require  you  to  do  a 
boardinghouse  reach  around  and  behind 
them  to  flip  them  on  and  off,  the  NeXT 
conveniently  houses  its  switch  on  the  key- 
board, along  with  the  controls  for  monitor 
brightness  and  sound  volume.  That  means 
that  the  central  processing  unit  of  the 
NeXT — a  one-foot-square  magnesium 
cube — does  not  have  to  go  on  your  desk  but 
can  be  put  on  a  shelf,  out  of  the  way. 
While  most  computers  have  enough  cords 
and  wires  slithering  out  of  their  nether 
parts  to  turn  your  desk  into  a  viper  pit,  the 
NeXT  requires  one  power  cable. 

The  real  zinger  is  the  price — $6,500  tor 
the  computer,  plus  $2,000  for  the  accom- 
panying laser  printer,  if  you  have  an  aca- 
demic affiliation.  For  a  work  station  as 
powerful  as  the  NeXT,  it  is  arguably  a  bar- 
gain, but  even  without  the  printer  it  still 
costs  about  $5,000  more  than  a  Macintosh 
Plus  or  an  IBM  clone.  The  price  seems 
especially  stratospheric  for  what  remains  a 


big  chunk  of  the  NeXT's  intended  au- 
dience: college  students.  For  the  Business- 
land  buyer  the  computer  will  cost  $9,995; 
the  printer,  $3,495. 

"It's  an  extremely  elegant  machine  that 
ought  to  sell  well  to  professors  and  to 
departments,"  predicts  the  Wolfram  Re- 
search software  engineer  Theodore  Gray, 
who  helped  design  Mathematica,  the 
math  program  that  comes  with  the  NeXT. 
"But  try  telling  some  liberal-arts  freshman 
that  this  is  where  his  next  four  years'  beer 
money  ought  to  go." 

For  the  immediate  future,  the  machine 
also  has  some  hidden  costs  for  nonstudent 
academics.  "When  you  read  the  license,  it 
implies  a  sort  of  partnership  with  NeXT, " 
according  to  Michael  Krugman,  executive 
director  of  information  technology  for 
Boston  University.  "You  are  contractually 
committed  to  support  it  yourself  in  terms 
of  training  and  repairs.  The  machine  is  a 
beta  test,"  he  adds,  using  the  industry  term 
for  not-quite-finished  software.  But  he 
plans  to  buy  some  NeXTs  anyway:  "The 
question  is  simply  when." 

Despite  the  delays,  the  NeXT  may  be 
arriving  right  on  time — at  least  cosmically 
speaking,  says  Paul  Safifo,  a  research  fellow 
at  the  Institute  for  the  Future,  a  Califor- 
nia-based research  group  that  specializes  in 
assessing  the  impact  of  new  information 
technok)gies.  "The  computer  revolution 
is  only  ten  years  old,"  he  explains.  "We're 
just  beginning  to  warm  up  to  the  main 
event.  It  ordinarily  takes  about  thirty  years 
for  any  new  technological  idea  to  get 
embedded  in  this  culture,  because  atti- 
tudes change  a  lot  more  slowly  than  tech- 
nok)gy.  Radio  was  just  rehashed  wireless 
for  the  first  ten  years.  Movies  were  just 
filmed  plays  for  the  first  ten  years,  before 
they  got  the  idea  of  filming  something  you 
couldn't  see  on  a  stage. 

"Computers  so  far  have  just  been  copies 
of  old  technologies — paper  and  file-cabi- 
net simulators.  It's  time  for  someone  to 
begin  to  think  of  something  new  to  do  with 
them.  The  NeXT  has  already  changed  our 
worldview  of  computing. "  D 

Lindsy  Van  Gcldcr  writes  for  puhlicaiums  as 
diverse  as  Lotus,  PC,  Mirabella,  Rolling 
Stone,  and  European  Travel  and  Life. 
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RDING 
THE  RED 
TIDE 


The  power 
behind  the  boom  in 
contemporary 
Russian  art 


By  John  Kobler 


lame  it  on  giosToost,  or  perhaps 
on  the  lackluster  art  scene 
here  at  home.  One  way  or 
another,  the  Russian  mod- 
ems are  now  chic.  The  paint- 
ers are  highly  publicized;  the 
sculptors  have  shows;  and 
thev  sell — my,  how  they  selll  July  1988 
saw  the  first  international  auction  ever 
held  within  the  Soviet  Union,  produced 
by  none  other  than  Sotheby's.  Almost  one 
hundred  bidders  repaired  to  Moscow's  So- 
vincentr  or  participated  bv  telephone. 
One  hundred  and  nineteen  contemporar\- 
works  went  on  the  block  and  fetched  a 
whopping  S3. 6  million. 

The  man  at  the  center  of  it  all  is  the 
stocky,  ruddy  Eduard  Nakhamkin  ("Don't 
even  tr>-  to  pronounce  the  first  k").  A 
Ukrainian-bom  Jew  who  now  holds  U.S. 
citizenship,  he  cKCupies  a  unique  niche 
among  this  countrs's  art  dealers.  All  he 
deals  in  is  contemporary  Russian  an.  origi- 
nally by  dissident  emigres  but  lately  from 
back  in  the  Soviet  Union,  tcx).  He  owns 
four  New  York  galleries,  a  fifth  in  Lfjs 
Angeles,  a  sixth  in  San  Francisco,  and  50 
percent  of  a  galler\'  in  Yokohama.  Easier 
Soviet  relations  with  the  West  have  accel- 
erated the  Russophile  art  movement,  cer- 
tainly, but  It  IS  largely  Nakhamkin's  cre- 
ation. Now  he  IS  planning  to  open  H  gallery 


Daring,  or  just  derivative?  Leonid  Soko/s  wood-and-fur  Hammer  and  Sickle   19&8  ,  two  feet  high. 


in  Moscow,  of  which  he  will  own  half. 

His  ascent  from  poverty'  to  the  upper 
levels  of  the  art  business  has  been  extraor- 
dinarily swift.  He  reached  New  York  with 
his  wife,  Anna,  and  their  daughter,  Lisa, 
fourteen  years  ago,  at  the  age  of  thirt\-sev- 
en.  His  previous  experience  had  nothing 
to  do  with  art.  He  had  been  teaching 
mathematics  at  the  Polytechnical  Insti- 
tute of  Riga,  where  he  held  a  prestigious 
position.  By  Soviet  standards  he  enjoyed  a 
luxurious  existence,  what  with  a  spacious 
apartment,  a  car  and  garage,  and  a  dacha 
on  the  Baltic.  But  as  a  Jew  he  was  denied 
tenure  at  the  universitx",  and  he  grew  dis- 
content. In  1973  he  resigned  and  a  vear 
later  applied  for  exit  visas.  Six  months 
elapsed  before  they  were  granted.  As  an 
emigre  he  was  forbidden  to  transport  more 
than  250  rubles  ($400)  out  of  the  country-, 
but  he  managed  to  smuggle  out  two  nine- 
teenth-century- icons  and  three  paintings 
from  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies in  the  family's  luggage.  These  he 
hoped  to  sell  for  working  capital. 

The  westward  journey  was  interrupted 
in  Rome  for  five  months  while  the  Nak- 
hamkins  awaited  United  States  visas. 
Swindlers,  meanwhile,  absconded  with 
the  icons  and  two  of  the  pamting>.  The 
remaining  painting  Nakhamkin  sold  for 
$2,000.   Thus  meagerly  capitalized  but 


with  the  support  of  associations  to  aid 
immigrants,  the  family  flew  across  the 
Atlantic  in  the  spring  of  1975  and  began 
their  new  life  in  a  (Queens  apartment. 

They  spoke  no  English,  a  deficiency 
eventually  corrected  bv  New  York  Univer- 
sity's American  Language  Institute.  Anna 
found  clerical  work  at  575  a  week,  for  a 
time  the  family's  sole  income. 

Though  Nakhamkin  possessed  scant 
knowledge  of  art,  he  was  aware  of  the 
many  Russian  emigre  artists  here  and 
abroad  in  whom  no  galleries  were  taking 
any  interest.  His  onlv  claim  was  "I  know 
what  I  like. "  And  what  he  liked  was  figura- 
tive rather  than  nonrepresentational. 
"People  are  getting  tired  of  the  abstract." 
he  maintains. 

To  dealers  and  collectors.  Russian  art 
meant  Soviet-approved  "socialist  real- 
ism." typically  depicting  huge,  muscular 
heroes  of  industn.  and  agriculture.  Scarce- 
ly known  to  the  outside  world  were  expa- 
triate underground  artists  like  Leonid  So- 
kov.  whose  work,  along  with  that  of  other 
nonconformists,  had  been  publiciv  bull- 
dozed; Mihail  Chemiakin,  whom  govern- 
ment psvchiatrists  had  committed  to  a 
mental  clinic  for  his  artistic  aberrations; 
and  Oscar  Rabine,  who,  unable  to  secure 
government  commissions,  had  had  no 
livelihood.   Nakhamkin  determined  to 
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How  ambiguous  red  is!  The  Lenin  and  Coke  of  Al- 
exander Kosolapo/s  Symbols  of  the  Centuiy  (1988) 
flank  Nakhamkin  at  one  of  his  six  galleries. 

provide  such  artists  with  an  outlet. 

In  November  1 975  he  opened  a  tiny  sec- 
ond-floor gallery  within  the  shadow  of  the 
Museum  of  Modem  Art  on  West  Fifty- 
third  Street.  For  the  first  two  months  he 
could  not  pay  the  rent  when  it  was  due,  but 
each  time  his  charm  and  bonhomie  won 
him  a  reprieve  from  eviction.  He  could  not 

JUDGMENT  ON  THE  RUSSIANS 

Despite  the  United  States  art  world's  current 
infatuation  with  contemporary  art  from  behind 
what  used  to  be  called  the  iron  curtain — and 
admiration  for  the  work  of  the  Muscovites  llya 
Kabakov  and  Erik  Bulatov  notwithstanding — 
there  are  plenty  of  mediocre  artists  in  the  USSR. 

Nakhamkin  may  well  have  a  near  monopoly 
on  them.  "We  handle  about  two  thousand  differ- 
ent Soviet  artists.  Right  now  we're  showing  the 
cream  of  the  crop,"  says  a  gallery  spokesman. 
Their  cream  is  not  so  thin  as  some  of  the  banal, 
stylized  decorative  stuff  Nakhamkin  also  shows, 
but  it  is  no  great  shakes,  either. 

As  the  gallery  sees  it,  the  creme  de  la  creme  is 
Ernst  Neizvestny,  who  left  the  Soviet  Union  long 
before  that  became  an  acceptable  act.  Ever  since, 
he  has  been  producing  huge,  unexceptional 
paintings  and  grotesque  figurative  bronzes,  whose 
forms  bear  a  passing  resemblance  to  those  of 
Jacques  Lipchitz.  Other  Russians  living  in  New 
York,  such  as  Leonid  Sokov  and  Leonid  Lamm, 
have  picked  up  newer  Western  tricks:  shaped 
canvas,  attached  objects,  neon.  As  for  the  Soviet 
contingent  of  union  artists,  their  work  is  more 
varied  than  in  the  days  of  socialist  realism  but 
tends  to  look  conventional  to  Western  eyes. 

Does  Nakhamkin  really  show  two  thousand 
artists?  "Let  me  amend  that,"  says  the  gallery 
spokesman.  "We  have  the  option  of  representing 
any  of  the  artists  in  the  Union  of  Soviet  Artists.  It 
works  out  to  be  first  dibs. "  Judging  from  the  works 
on  display,  Nakhamkin  need  not  exercise  his 
option  too  often.  —Kim  Levin 


afford  a  sign  in  the  window.  No  more  could 
he  afford  lunch;  he  brought  a  sandwich 
from  home.  Though  much  of  what  emigre 
artists  entrusted  to  him  was  inferior  stuff, 
he  tried  hard  to  sell  it.  He  is  not  an  obser- 
vant Jew,  but  in  hopes  of  arousing  the  con- 
gregation's interest  in  Russian  art,  he 
joined  the  synagogue  near  his  home.  In 
the  first  month  he  netted  $400. 

ithout  skyrocketing, 
business  did  pick  up  a 
little.  By  May  of  1976 
Nakhamkin  had  ac- 
cumulated $5,000. 
He  realized  that  if  he 
were  to  attract  a 
clientele  of  sufficient  size,  he  would  have 
to  display  his  wares  in  a  street-level  show 
window.  He  settled  on  a  small  store  at 
Madison  Avenue  and  Eighty-first  Street 
renting  for  $3,000  a  month.  The  owners 


required  $10,000  advance  payment.  Nak- 
hamkin's  geniality,  his  ability  to  instill 
confidence,  prevailed,  and  they  accepted 
half  the  amount. 

Ablaze  with  the  intense  colors  charac- 
teristic of  Russian  art,  derived  from  the 
icon,  the  Madison  Avenue  window  soon 
drew  people  inside.  Prices  ranged  from 
$100  to  $3,000  for  pamtings  the  likes  of 
which  Soviet  leaders  had  variously  con- 
demned as  "excrement,"  "bourgeois  de- 
cadence," "filthfitonly  for  the  walls  of  uri- 
nals." Nakhamkin  soon  exhibited  a  num- 
ber of  paintings  he  valued  at  $25,000  and 
up,  but  nobody  wanted  them.  His  first 
major  artist  was  the  chesty,  wickedly  grin- 
ning little  Ernst  Neizvestny,  a  world- 
renowned  monumentalist  sculptor,  who 
once,  in  Moscow,  had  the  moxie  to  tell 
Khrushchev  to  his  face,  "You  may  be  the 
premier  and  chairman,  but  not  here  in 


Ittondation  (1986),  by  Oscar  Robine.  In  the  Soviet  Union,  the  artist  hod  no  way  to  make  a  living 
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THE  HONOR  SYSTEM: 

AN  ART  SALE  BEFORE  CLA5N05T 

One  autumn  mominsj  ten  vears  a^o  Arthur  Miller 
and  his  wite,  the  photographer  Inge  Morath, 
watched  with  astonishment  as  a  van  drove  up  to  their 
old  farmhouse  in  Roxbur\-,  Connecticut,  and  dis- 
gorged two  men  lugging  between  them  a  huge  gilt- 
framed  painting.  The  Millers  recognized  Oleg  Tsel- 
kov,  an  emigre  Russian  artist  famed  for  his  lustrously 
glazed  canvases,  and  the  irrepressible  art  dealer 
Eduard  Nakhamkin. 

The  Millers  encountered  Tselkov  in  Moscow  in 
the  autumn  of  1967,  after  a  trip  to  Tbilisi  to  attend  a 
performance  of  The  Crucibk.  On  the  eve  ot  their 
flight  home,  Yevgeny  Yevtushenko  took  them  to  see 
a  dissident  painter  suffering  under  governmental 
deprivations,  whom  the  poet  acclaimed  as  a  genius 
comparable  to  El  Greco.  Stacked  against  the  wall  of 
the  two-room  flat  Tselkov  shared  with  his  wife  and 
parents  were  paintings  the  Millers  found  bold  and 
exciting,  especially  one  entitled  Watermekm  Eaters, 
"a  picture,"  as  the  playwright  later  described  it,  "of 
five  ovoid  white  faces  apprcraching  through  heavy 
drape,  two  saber-like  knives  in  immense  fat  fists,  and 
two  immense  split  melons  dripping  their  seeds.  .  .  . 
The  vividness  of  the  color — red,  black,  white,  pink, 
rose,  gold,  and  the  sheer  effrontery  of  the  idea  speak 
not  of  depressing  defeat  but  defiance  and  some  crazy 
kind  of  retaliatory  laughter.  ...  It  is  a  vision  that, 
like  his  other  work,  is  not  so  much  composed  as 
seized." 

There  was  no  way  to  take  the  piece  with  him. 
Painted  on  plywood  and  measuring  four  by  five  feet, 
it  could  hardly  be  rolled  up  and  smuggled  out  of  the 
country',  which  at  the  time  was  the  usual  way  of  exit 
for  proscribed  art.  Miller  offered  to  buy  it  anyway,  for 
under  Soviet  fiscal  regulations  he  could  not  take  his 
royalties  from  The  Crucible  and  other  works  out  of  the 
country,  either.  The  money  amounted  to  1,500 
rubles  (equivalent  at  the  official  rate  to  $2,400). 
Miller  handed  it  all  to  Tselkov.  "Some  day  we'll 
meet  in  heaven,"  the  playwright  said,  "and  then  you 
can  give  me  my  painting." 

In  1977  Tselkov  received  permission  to  emigrate 
but  was  told  he  had  to  leave  his  paintings  behind. 
When  he  threatened  to  pile  them  up  in  Red  Square 
and  set  them  on  fire,  the  authorities  relented.  Two 
years  later,  having  settled  in  Paris,  he  flew  to  New 
York  with  some  of  his  work,  including  Waiermelim 
Eaters,  for  a  group  show  at  Nakhamkin's  Madison 
Avenue  gallery.  The  other  exhibitors  were  Mihail 
Chemiakin,  then  the  most  commercially  successful 
of  the  Russian  emigre  artists,  and  the  monumentalist 
Em,st  Neizvestny.  Before  the  show  Nakhamkin 
drove  Tselkov  to  Roxbury  with  the  painting  the 
Millers  had  never  expected  to  see  again.  They  picked 
a  spot  of  honor  for  it  in  the  playwright's  study— it 
hangs  in  this  busy  nxm  today— and  promptly  loaned 
it  for  the  exhibition.  Arthur  Miller  then  sat  down 
and  wrote  the  preface  to  the  catalog.  —}.  K. 


Delivered  at  last.  Oleg  Tselkov's  Watermelon  Eaten  (1963).  From  leh:  Anna  and  Eduard  Nakhamkin,  Arthur 
Miller,  the  artist  and  his  wife,  and  a  gallery  aide,  photographed  by  Inge  Morath  (Mrs.  Arthur  Miller). 


front  of  my  works.  Here  I  am  premier,  and 
we  shall  discuss  as  equals."  (And  when 
Khrushchev,  at  a  Moscow  exhibition  of 
nonconformist  art,  asked  him,  "Are  you  a 
homc^exual?"  Neizvestny  grinned  and  re- 
plied, "Bring  me  a  woman  and  I'll  show 
you. ")  Neizvestny  was  living  in  Zurich  and 
planning  to  move  to  America,  when  Nak- 
hamkin reached  him  by  phone  and  urged 
him  to  visit  the  Madison  Avenue  gallery. 
"1  am  Neizvestny,"  the  monumentalist 
proclaimed.  "Who  are  you?"  Nakhamkin 
was  then  nobody.  Today  he  has  Neizvest- 
ny under  an  exclusive  contract  and  has 
sold  his  work  for  as  high  as  $220,000. 
Nakhamkin's  next  major  acquisition 
was  Chemiakin,  already  well  established 
abroad.  As  early  as  1969  the  Elaine  Ben- 
son Gallery,  of  Bridgehampton,  Long  Is- 
land, had  shown  ten  of  his  hand-painted 
prints,  smuggled  out  of  Russia.  By  1981, 
Chemiakin  had  settled  in  Paris.  Nakham- 
kin flew  over  to  buy  paintings  frc^m  him 
and  instantly  added  him  to  his  roster. 

akhamkin  was  faring  well 
enough  to  inaugurate,  in 
1985,  the  first  of  two  SoHo 
galleries  spacious  enough  for 
numerous  canvases,  some  of 
large  dimensions.  His  biggest 
leap  forward  became  possible 
with  Gorbachev's  accession  to  power.  In 
May  1986,  after  his  decade  of  self-exile, 
Nakhamkin  could  return  to  his  native  land 
to  a  warm  welcome  not  only  from  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Artists  but  also  from  the 
minister  of  culture  at  the  time,  Vasily  Zak- 
harov,  and  was  allowed  to  purchase,  for 
resale  in  America,  art  formerly  taboo.  Not 
long  after  his  visit,  dealers,  collectors,  ;uul 
museum  curators  from  all  over  the 
workl    began   flocking  to  Mo.scow,   avid 


From  initial  capital  of 
$2,000,  Nakhamkin 
has  built  an  art  empire 
worth  millions. 

for  the  newly  accessible  paintings. 

Nakhamkin's  business  is  booming,  and 
his  prestige  is  doing  nicely,  too.  In  January 
1988,  Nakhamkin  exhibited  thirty  works 
by  six  Soviet  artists  at  138  Greene  Street, 
then  the  largest  of  his  New  York  galleries, 
"in  honor  of  the  thirtieth  anniversary  o{ 
the  Soviet-American  cultural  agree- 
ment. "  To  his  exuberant  delight.  Minister 
Zakharov  himself  and  fifteen  Soviet  dele- 
gates attended  the  show.  Twenty-two  of 
the  pictures  were  sold,  grossing  $300,000. 
It  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  Soviet  shows 
planned  by  Nakhamkin,  who  has  since 
commuted  to  Russia  almost  monthly. 

"Gorbachev,"  says  Nakhamkin  in 
heavily  accented  but  serviceable  English, 
"has  opened  the  door  and  said,  'Come  in 
and  see  what's  been  done.'  It's  tcxi  late  to 
close  the  door  now.  We  can't  go  back.  Our 
own  goal,  the  Nakhamkin  galleries'  goal, 
is  to  establish  Russian  art  as  an  entity  and 
to  build  a  foundation." 

The  Russian  invasion  has  drawn  oppos- 
ing critical  views.  Is  it  merely  a  modish 
phenomenon,  or  are  the  Soviet  separat- 
ists, long  concealed,  apt  to  flourish  as  a 
penn.ment  adornment  oi  the  global  art 
.scene.'  William  Lieberman,  chairman  of 
twentieth-cenriiry  art  at  the  Metropolitan 
Museuin,  feels  that  any  sweeping  assess- 
ment at  this  juncture  would  be  premature. 
Oi  Nakhamkin's  six-man  show  he  drily 
remarked,    "I    wonder   if   it   would   have 
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received  as  much  attention  if  the  artists 
had  been  French."  On  the  whole  he  con- 
sidered the  thirty  works  "interesting." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nals Peter  Gumbel  (since  transferred  to  its 
Moscow  bureau)  referred  to  the  same  pic- 
tures as  "mostly  uninteresting."  (Also  see 
box  on  page  135.)  The  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum, meanwhile,  has  purchased  two  can- 
vases from  Nakhamkin's  artists  (Vladimir 
Ovchinnikov's  Marathon  and  Viatcheslav 
Kalinin's  Rehearsal)  and  has  another  paint- 
ing, Chess  Players,  by  Kalinin,  on  approv- 
al. The  Museum  of  Modem  Art  owns  work 
by  Kalinin,  too.  Neizvestny  is  represented 
there  and  in  the  Vatican  Museum,  among 
many  other  collections. 

duard  Nakhamkin  Fine  Arts  is  a 
family  business — Anna  Nak- 
hamkin serves  as  treasurer,  their 
daughter,  Lisa,  as  computer  spe- 
cialist, and  their  son-in-law, 
Nathan  Herman,  as  general  di- 
rector— and  a  staunchly  capital- 
istic enterprise,  too.  The  main  gallery,  on 
Madison  Avenue,  and  its  five  American 
branches  employ  sixty  people,  deal  with 
thirty  artists,  ten  of  them  living  in  the 
USSR,  and  give  an  average  of  twenty-five 
shows  a  year.  The  energetic  Nakhamkin 
became  a  U.S.  citizen  in  1980.  For  prag- 
matic reasons  he  voted  for  Bush,  judging 
him  to  be  the  candidate  likelier  to  keep 
open  the  cultural  road  to  Russia. 

Buying  and  selling,  he  has  become  a 
multimillionaire,  and  he  surrounds  him- 
self with  the  appurtenances  of  the  species. 
Fie  owns  a  six-room  condominium  on  New 
York's  Upper  East  Side,  a  summer  house  in 
Calverton,  Long  Island,  a  condo  on  the 
island  of  Majorca,  and  a  two-engine  yacht 
that  sleeps  six,  moored  at  City  Island.  He 
himself  seldom  finds  time  to  enjoy  them. 
His  chief  relaxation  is  driving  himself  to 
and  from  his  galleries  in  a  Rolls-Royce. 
Capable  of  draining  a  bottle  of  vodka  in 
the  course  of  a  Russian  blowout  without 
visible  effect,  Nakhamkin  also  indulges  a 
taste  for  pre-Soviet  traditions,  especially 
in  food  and  drink.  He  has  acquired  the 
major  partnership  in  two  Russian  restau- 
rants in  New  York:  Kalinka,  small  and 
cozy,  and  Petrouchka,  a  cabaret.  For 
Petrouchka  he  has  arranged  to  bring  over 
from  Russia  a  troupe  of  fifteen  Gypsy  musi- 
cians, singers,  and  dancers.  He  nurtures  a 
dream  of  constructing  a  mini  Lincoln  Cen- 
ter where  under  one  roof  every  aspect  of 
Russian  entertainment  can  be  savored — 
restaurants,  art  galleries,  theaters.  "1  like 
to  Russianize  my  environment."  D 

]ohn  Kobler's  most  recent  book  is  Otto  the 
Magnificent:  The  Life  of  Otto  Kahn. 
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CHINESE  PAINTING  All 


A  stunning  exhibition 
comes  to  the  Met 

Bv  Kim  Levin 


1^  ^ 


The  Palace  Museum  in  Beijing;,  inside  rhe  Fiirbidden  City  on  the 
site  o\  riie  Imperial  Palace,  has  a  collecriini  ot  nearlv  a  million 
"cultural  relics,"  as  thev  choose  to  call  them,  *-\000  ot  which  are 
paintinus.  We  in  the  West  miiiht  he  more  inclined  to  use  the  word 
"masterpieces."  Some  eiiihty  ot  them  are  included  in  "Master- 
works  ot  Ming  and  Qitit:  Painting  from  the  Forbidden  Catv,"  the 
first  loan  exhibition  ot  classical  Chinese  paintings  to  come  to  the 
Lhiited  States  trom  the  People's  Republic  ot  China.  After  a  num- 
ber ot  stops  across  the  country,  it  is  riow  at  New  York's  Metropol- 
itan Museum  of  .Art  (September  \b  through  October  2^^). 

"Chinese  painting  is  an  acquired  taste,"  says  Alfreda  Murck,  ot 
the  Met.  But  this  exhibition,  with  its  selectioti  ot  works  ot  excep- 
tional quality,  few  ot  theti\  seen  outside  Chiiia,  and  its  fascinating 
catalog,  otters  pleasures  to  noyices  in  Chinese  art  as  well  as 
experts.  The  selection  of  hanging  scrolls,  hand  scrolls,  and 
albums,  on  paper,  satin,  and  silk,  ranges — in  terms  ot  Western  art 
history — from  the  quattrocento  right  up  through  Impressionism; 
in  other  words,  giye  or  take  a  tew  years,  from  Ciotto  to  Cauginii. 
It  is  a  pithy  suryey  ot  an  art  unfamiliar  to  iiiost  o\  us. 

How  many  haye  e\er  heard  o\  Shen  Zhou,  the  leading  early 
Ming  litcniti  master,  or  oi  Dong  Qichang,  who  at  the  end  o\  the 
Ming  period  challenged  artists  to  be  original,  after  both  the  pro- 
fessional painters  and  the  scholar-artists  found  themsehes  at  a 
dead  end — "one  without  p.itrons.  the  other  mired  in  unadyentur- 
ous  refinement".'  H\en  students  of  L'hmese  painting  are  just 
beginning  to  recognize  the  richness  and  \  ariety  of  work  produced 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  Ren  Xiong's  startling  late  self-portrait 
shows  him  costumed  .is  .1  pe.is.int  wearing  .1  robe  so  abstractly 
f.iceted  It  seem>  .ilmost  to  .mticip.ue  cubism  more  th.in  it  reflects 
.uiy  style  of  the  past. 

The  limpid  mountainscapes — panoramic  exp.inses  o\  billow- 
ing peak>  that  dr.ipe  like  fabric  or  curdle  like  milk,  rock  forma- 
tions th.it  KH)k  like  .ib>tr.ict  public  sculpture,  and  the  occasional 
minuscule  bit  i>f  hum.in  actnity — can  be  inscrutable  unless  we 
bec«ime  conyers.int  with  the  "colors  of  ink,"  the  spectrum  oi 
tones  ringing  from  diaph.mous  gr.iy  to  inky  black  (made  iirom  soot 
and  charc»).tl).  the  y.iriety  of  papers  (mulberry,  bamKn),  hemp, 
grain  husks,  rice)  and  brushes  (badger.  mou>e  hair),  tnd  rhe  sub- 
tleties ot  talligr.iphy.  \X'lu>  but  a  scholar  knows  that  rice  paper  was 
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"a  late  and  poor  material  .  .  .  fobbed  oft  on  traders,  missionaries, 
and  seamen".'  We  do  not  know  how  to  read  the  pictures,  much 
less  their  combinations  ot  poetic  images  and  calligraphic  text. 
The  erudite  and  witty  details  (a  hunched  figure  in  a  fishing  skiff, 
for  example,  engrossed  in  a  book)  conyey  nuances  of  meaning 
that  we  are  likely  to  miss. 

We  haye  not  learned  the  history  ot  the  litcrtiti  reyolution  or  the 
stylistic  quirks  ot  northerii  and  southern  Song-dynasty  predeces- 
sors, not  to  mention  the  symbolism  of  flowers,  birds,  and  fruits. 
Chine.se  painting — which  was  a  yisual  text  to  be  deconstructed 
long  before  French  intellectuals  ever  contemplated  the  idea  of 
deconstruction — is  a  language  (mandarin  ducks,  for  instance, 
indicate  conjugal  bliss)  that  most  ot  us  do  not  speak. 

If  the  art  itselt  is  strange  to  us,  a  lot  ot  things  about  the  Ming 
and  Qing  art  sceiie  sound  very  familiar:  the  concern  with  authen- 
ticity and  value,  the  fascination  w-ith  forgeries,  the  tad  for  com- 
piling lists  of  a  critic's  "favorite"  worst  painters,  and  rhe  prolifer- 
ation of  facsimiles  ot  earlier  paintings  by  self-consciously  aesthet- 
ic artists.  There  were  ghost  painters,  aspiring  historians  of  art  who 
wrote  books  tor  collectors,  and  connoisseurs  who  specialized  in 
authenticating  works.  There  were  also  artists  who  scorned  the 
oxeractive  market,  disdaining  to  treat  art  as  a  commodity. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  flourished  a  tradition  o\  spontaneous 
"ink  performances."  Works  like  Zhang  Hong's  \  iiriouj  Entertain- 
ments (retitled  by  a  later  artist  "Amusing  Oneself  with  the  Tip  of 
the  Brush")  made  use  of  "a  standard  vocabulary  of  visual  forms"  in 
a  spirit  almost  as  desultory  as  that  oi  David  Salle.  .And  for  self- 
reference,  consider  this  title  of  a  work  by  W\i  Li:  The  Continuing- 
tnul-Kc/c'ctiM!:,'-t/ic  CltLS5ic-/»i/icntiJJkv  LituLslcj/ic.  There  were  urban 
recluses  and  mad  geniuses,  one  ot  whom,  Xu  Wei,  drove  a  three- 
inch  nail  into  his  left  ear,  smashed  his  testicles  with  a  hammer, 
killed  his  wife,  and  then  painted  some  of  his  best  flower  paintings 
after  he  was  relea.sed  trom  jail.  Said  one  painter  ot  another,  Lan 
Ying,  "His  ambition  was  to  do  the  ancients  his  own  way." 

In  spite  ot  an  unfamiliar  visual  language,  the  concerns  of  these 
artists  are  remarkably  universal  and  surprisingly  analogous  to 
tho>e  ot  our  .irt  world  today.  ^  ' 

Kin\  /  ctin  unites  ahmt  art  for  the  X'ill.ige  Voice. 
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FROM  THE  PERMANENT  COLLECTION  OF  THE  PALACE  MUSEUM,  BEIJING  (3) 
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Ren  Xiong's 

does  he  reveal 
himself,  or 
are  his 
garments  a 
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Zhang  Hong's 
Various 

Enieriainmenis, 
also  called 
"Amusing  Oneself 
with  the  Tip 
of  the  Brush." 
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...ifyou  know  where  to 


Bv  Marv  Ellin  Barrett  and  Marvin  Barrett 

The  last  time  we  went  to  Sicily  it  was 
in  easy  stages,  by  honeymoon  boat 
from  New  York  to  Naples,  tiny 
English  auto  down  the  boot,  across 
the  straits,  and  on  to  Taormina,  a 
town,  we  had  been  told,  where 
two  young  writers  might  spend  a  pleasant, 
productive  winter.  It  was  the  beginning  of 
a  six-month  infatuation  with  the  island,  a 
triangular  package  that  revealed  its  trea- 
sures in  breathtaking  succession — Greek, 
Roman,  Norman,  baroque — all  wrapped 
in  a  wild  and  wonderful  landscape. 

Thirt>-five  years  later,  the  trip  took  ten 
hours  from  Kennedy  via  Rome  to  the  Ca- 
tania airport;  another  hour  to  fight  our  way 
out  of  the  unrecognizably  swollen  second 
citv'  of  Sicily  and  north  along  a  coast  so 
thick  with  high,  new  buildings  that  you 
could  barely  see  the  Scogli  dei  Ciclopi, 
said  to  be  those  huge  rocks  that  Polyphe- 
mus hurled  at  Ulysses  and  his  terrified  sail- 
ors. In  the  old  days  the  road  twisted  along 
the  sea,  threading  through  colorful  towns 
cluttered  with  donkeys,  chickens,  farmers' 
carts  intricately  carved  and  painted  with 
scenes  from  legend  and  history.  Now  on 
the  Catania-Messina  autostrada  we 
caught  an  occasional  glimpse  through  the 
traffic  of  the  spectacular  shore. 

Then,  as  we  came  out  of  a  mile-long 
tunnel,  we  saw  the  town  stretched  along 
its  shelf  almost  seven  hundred  feet  above 
the  sea,  tawny  as  a  puma,  beautiful  as  we 
remembered  it.  To  the  west.  Mount  Etna, 
the  single  most  potent  object  in  Sicily — in 
all  of  Europe  -.^  -,  hidden  behind  clouds 
left  bv  ;in  ;  m,.  Rut  Taormina  was 
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/n  Taorm'ma,  the  sevenhmHi-nnhnY 
church  of  San  Giuseppe;  looming  behind  it, 
Castello  and  the  Madonna  0/  the  Reck. 
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Paradiso  the  modem  clutter  below  van- 
ished. Only  the  hroad  strokes  of  the  land- 
scape remained:  the  heavy  slide  oi  Etna's 
lower  slope  blending  into  the  long  Ionian 
shore;  blue  sky,  bluer  sea;  the  receding 
points  of  land — down  there  Naxos, 
Greece's  tirst  Sicilian  colony,  beyond, 
Catania,  the  volcano's  perennial  victim, 
and  bevond  that  a  faint  line  above  an 
almost  indistinguishable  horizon,  Syra- 
cuse, for  a  century  or  two  the  greatest  city 
in  the  ancient  world. 

Even  before  the  mountain  fully 
emerged,  towering,  snowcapped,  with  a 
wisp  of  smoke  drifting  eastward  from  its 
crater,  we  could  only  sit  there  and  w  onder 
why  we  had  stayed  away  so  long. 

The  town,  too,  seemed  all  in  place.  The 
twelfth-centurv'  Torre  dell'Orologio  still 
marked  the  main  square,  the  Piazza  Nove 
Aprile,  with  its  two  churches,  its  aw- 
ninged  cafes  set  into  former  palazzi,  and 
along  the  far  side,  beyond  the  balustrade, 
that  same,  amazing  view.  The  stone-paved 
Corso  Umberto  Primo,  running  from  the 
Porta  Catania  (1440)  to  the  Porta  Messina 
(1808),  was  still  lined  with  antique  houses 
accommodating  banks,  ristoranti,  tabacchi, 
shops — many  shops.  At  one  end  was  the 
San  Domenico  Palazzo,  a  converted  mon- 
astery, for  the  last  centur>-  the  grandest 
hotel  south  of  Naples,  with  the  broadest 
corridors  and  the  highest  prices.  At  the 
other  end,  a  little  to  the  east,  was  the 
famous  Greek  theater,  blessedly  empty  in 
the  month  of  March,  its  broken  scena 
framing  Etna,  bright  wildflowers  between 
the  stone  benches. 

It  was  beyond  the  gates  that  things  be- 
gan to  deteriorate.  To  the  south  the  Villa 
San  Vincenzo,  Taormina's  most  luxurious 
and  secluded  residence  when  we  last  made 
a  call,  kxiked  down  where  its  gardens  once 
were  on  a  feeder  route  to  the  autostrada. 
To  the  north,  the  Casa  Talio — the  cottage 
we  once  rented  for  $40  a  month — had 
grown  from  four  tiny,  unheated  rooms  into 
a  substantial  suburban  villa.  Fontana  Vec- 
chia,  the  green  hillside  opposite  where 
Frieda  and  D.  H.  Lawrence  once  lived, 
was  now  a  solid  wall  of  apartments.  The 
ravine  below  was  cemented  over.  And 
above,  Castel  Mola,  on  its  crag,  the  hill 
town  that  might  have  set  the  style  for  all 
Sicilian  hill  towns,  had  melted  from  me- 
dieval gray  into  a  melange  of  cassata 
colors,  buildings  of  pale  pink,  blue-green, 
and  cream  dripping  down  its  steep  sides. 

When  we  saw  Sicily  in  1953,  postwar 
povcrrv  had  preserved  ;i  picfMres<|ue  and 
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primitive  island  much  as  it  had  been  for 
hundreds  of  years.  Since  then,  prosperity 
of  a  sort  had  arrived  with  its  "improve- 
ments. "  But  bits  of  the  old  Sicily  kept  reap- 
pearing in  Taormina's  environs.  Naxos, 
almost  unreachable  through  a  jungle  ot 
pastel  high  rises,  remained  an  oasis  of 
green  where  a  tew  dark  walls  delivered  a 
frisson  from  a  distant  past.  To  the  north, 
Forza  d'Agro,  melting  a  bit,  retained  its 
medieval  character  and  its  spectacular 
view  of  Calabria.  Farther  on,  the  church  ot 
Santi  Pietro  e  Paolo,  straight  out  oi  the 
Norman  twelfth  century,  was  hidden  away 
in  its  rugged  valley.  We  had  it  to  ourselves. 
Etna,  on  the  other  hand,  6,000  feet  up  at 
the  Casa  Contoniera,  was  swarming  with 
fellow  tourists,  prowling  in  and  out  ot  the 
fourteen  souvenir  huts,  scrambling  up  and 
down  the  sides  of  a  mini  crater  in  search  ot 
the  Gates  of  Hell,  out  of  bounds  (till  May) 
4,000  feet  higher  up. 

Lower,  where  brutal  slides  of  lava  gave 
way  to  orchards  of  espaliered  pears,  little 
wayside  shrines,  and  an  occasional  old- 
style  Etna  farmhouse,  things  were  less 
busy.  The  gray-green  landscape  became 
gently  melancholy,  deserted  and  very 
beautiful,  a  place  to  picnic  while  sitting  on 
a  black  stone  wall,  Demeter's  territory,  not 
Pli:to's. 


A 


A  progress  report.  Taormina  is  still 
Taormina  (most  ot  it).  The  built-up  ci)un- 
tryside  occasionally  opens  into  a  heart- 
stopping  vista  fn»m  the  past.  We  see  the 
beginnin)_'  ot  .i  p.irririi.  Thincs  ;iri-  going  at 


SEA 


the  edges;  the  centers  for  the  moment  are 
holding.  A  plus:  good  food  and  palatable 
wine.  A  minus:  state-ot-the-art,  world- 
class  prices. 

So  we  set  out  around  the  island  wonder- 
ing how  much  could  remain  ot  that  ghost- 
ridden  Sicily  we  had  known.  It  had  sur- 
vived the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  the  Phoe- 
nicians, Normans,  Saracens,  French, 
Spaniards,  mainland  Italians,  and  genera- 
tions oi  the  more  \'enturesome  breed  oi 
tourist.  But  had  it  survived  its  own,  mod- 
em self?  Was  it  still  a  traveler's  dream? 


B. 


)ack  to  Catania:  to  revisit  the  Teatro 
Massimo  Bellini,  red  plush  and  gold,  four 
tiers  of  boxes  climbing  past  gilded  port- 
holes to  a  ceiling  painted  with  rosy  muses. 
When  we  were  here  last,  Callas,  still  fat 
and  golden-throated,  sang  hucxa.  Tonight 
the  tenor  had  a  cold.  But  the  house  itselt, 
filled  with  handsome,  smartly  dressed  Cat- 
anese,  gave  oft  sparks. 

So  too,  the  next  morning,  did  the  Via 
Etnea,  the  city's  crowded  main  thorough- 
fare. We  remembered  Catania  as  a 
gloomy,  dingy  place.  That  memory  was 
wiped  out  by  shops  tilled  with  Easter 
wares,  outrageous  confections  ot  marzipan 
and  sugar,  fiftv-dollar  eggs,  seventy-five- 
dollar  paschal  lambs.  At  the  top  oi  the 
boulevard,  Etna  was  poised  like  a  giant 
meruigue  glacee,  serene  but  hardly  innoc- 
uous. Etna  had  always  called  the  shots: 
"Mongibello  takes  away" — the  medieval 
city  wiped  out.  "And  Mongibello  gives 
back" — a   new  Catania,    ot   lava:   black 
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Mount  Etna,  the  single  most  potent  object  in  ail  Sicib/—in  all  Europe — with  a  solid  wall  of  modern  apartments. 


baroque,  ominous,  and  exuberant. 

It  was  the  exuberance  that  struck  us 
now:  Palazzo  Biscari,  its  charcoal  walls 
decorated  with  wedding-cake  garlands  and 
swags,  cupids  and  nudes;  the  churches  and 
convents  of  the  Via  Crociferi,  an  eigh- 
teenth-century street  intact;  the  antique 
elephant  with  an  obelisk  on  its  back,  Cata- 
nia's mascot  in  the  busy  Piazza  del  Duomo. 


s, 


'yracuse  was  a  ghost  of  its  former,  great 
self  when  we  visited  it  in  1953,  an  ele- 
phant's graveyard  of  ruins  and  ruins  about- 
to-be.  This  time  it  had  put  some  flesh  on 
its  bones,  mostly  in  the  wrong  places,  but 
the  ghosts  were  still  there. 

In  our  room  at  the  Villa  Politi  (grand 
hotel  in  decline)  the  sea  view  had  been 
blocked  by  a  row  of  those  peach-colored 


Etna  poised  like  a  giant  meringue 
glacee,  serene  but  hardly  innocuous. 


This  was  the  chic,  high-spirited  city  of  the 
master  architect  Vaccarini. 

There  was  certainly  nothing  playful 
about  the  cathedral,  with  its  grim  panora- 
ma of  the  eruption  of  1669  and  its  principal 
tomb — the  simple  words  from  La  Sonnani' 
bula  carved  on  its  face:  Ah.'  h^on  credea 
mirarti  si  presto  estinto,  o  fiore  ("I  had  not 
thought  to  see  you  withered  so  soon,  O 
flower") — that  of  Bellini,  Catania's  favor- 
ite son,  dead  at  thirty-three.  A  few  dark 
streets  away,  the  composer's  birthplace 
offered  a  sad,  sweet  glimpse  of  life  in  Cata- 
nia at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 

But  the  city  had  shed  its  melancholy  air. 
The  poverty  and  ugliness  were  pushed  into 
the  back  streets  and  out  into  the  sprawling 
suburbs.  Catania  today  preserved  a  hand- 
some past  in  the  midst  of  a  prosperous  pres- 
ent, a  balance  struck — for  the  moment. 


apartments  that  have  replaced  classical 
temples  and  baroque  basilicas  as  the  most 
conspicuous  feature  of  the  Sicilian  skyline. 
Instead  we  looked  down:  down  into  the 
quarries  where  several  thousand  Athenian 
prisoners  starved  to  death  in  the  winter  of 
413  B.C.  In  these  deadly  grottoes,  now  a 
part  of  the  hotel  garden,  Isadora  danced, 
Churchill  daubed;  and  out  of  them  the 
tyrants  of  Syracuse  built  their  puissant 
city,  the  city  where  Archimedes  and  The- 
ocritus were  born  and  that  gave  shelter  to 
Aeschylus,  Plato,  Pindar,  Bacchylidcs, 
and,  for  a  brief,  three-day  stopover  (one 
day  more  than  we  had  allotted),  St.  Paul. 
To  the  west,  past  drab  buildings  of  inde- 
terminate age,  the  memory  of  these  illus- 
trious ancients  was  evoked  in  the  vast 
Greek  theater,  second-largest  in  the 
world,  its  position  on  a  low  hill  less  excit- 


ing than  those  of  some  smaller  theaters 
around  the  island  (there  are  at  least  nine), 
but  still  making  an  echoing  statement. 

Out  on  the  romantic,  half-deserted 
promontory  of  Ortygia,  once  Syracuse's 
thriving  port,  is  another  survivor  from  the 
formidable  fifth  century,  the  temple  of 
Athena,  a  forest  of  majestic  Doric  columns 
holding  down  a  cathedral  that  with  its 
flamboyant  baroque  faqade  looks  as 
though  it  might  take  off.  Fifth  century  B.c:. 
inside,  A.D.  eighteenth  century  out;  two 
religions,  spanning  and  reconciling  2,400 
years.  Meanwhile,  on  the  steps  a  crowd  ot 
good-looking  girls  and  boys  gathered,  gos- 
siping, roughhousing,  bringing  the  ghost 
town  back  to  life. 

More  of  today's  Syracusans  thronged 
through  the  brand-new,  kettle-shaped 
Museo  Archeologico  Regitmale,  on  the 
mainland,  where  masterpieces  created  be- 
tween the  Neolithic  Age  and  the  rime 
when  Rome  took  over  are  elegantly  high- 
lighted in  cleverly  interlocked  galleries: 
the  great  Earth  Mother,  a  squat,  headless 
goddess  nursing  twins,  the  essence  of  ma- 
ternity; the  almost  too  exquisite  Landolina 
Venus;  the  small  bronze  ephebe  of  Adra- 
no,  not  exquisite  at  all.  Feathered  between 
in  uncrowded  cases  were  the  not-quite- 
masterpieces:  a  tiny  dancing  Silenus  with 
his  joyous  erection,  a  mirror  of  bronze,  a 
comb  of  alabaster,  a  white  urn  with  deer,  a 
perfume  bottle  in  the  shape  of  a  lion. 
Many,  many  objects,  but  no  confusion,  no 
surfeit,  everything  clearly  marked,  in 
proper  order. 
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In  this  splendid  new  museum  Syracuse 
has  found  a  happy  means  of  expressing 
Sicily's  cultural  wealth  on  an  island  where 
an  obstreperous  present  too  often  shouts 
down  the  disadvantaged  past. 

"M 

noto  e  Nolo  .  .  .  Nolo  e  sicuro,"  said 
the  blue-eyed  man  in  rumpled  tweeds  who 
introduced  himself  as  the  town's  mayor. 
We  were  in  a  state  of  shock.  The  baroque 
jewel  of  southeast  Sicily,  terraced  into  a 
gray-green  hillside  with  ten  thousand 
golden  steps,  had  been  surrounded  by  de- 
velopments as  if  it  were  any  old  Sicilian 
town.  At  its  center  the  cathedral,  atop  its 
wide  flight  of  stairs,  was  hidden  behind 
green  plastic  netting,  and  across  the  way 
there  was  a  modem  second  story  on  the 
Palazzo  Ducezio,  also  City  Hall.  Our  Ital- 
ian was  not  up  to  expressing  our  consterna- 
tion. Mayor  Papa,  who  spoke  nothing  but, 
took  us  to  the  travel  office,  where  someone 
would  demonstrate  that  Noto,  whatever 
we  might  think,  had  survived. 

A  few  minutes  later  we  were  on  a  stree  l 
lined  as  far  as  we  could  see  with  eigh- 
teenth-century buildings,  all  of  the  same 
sunbaked  limestone  that  is  subtler  than 
yellow,  softer  than  gold.  Noto  is  a  town  all 
of  a  piece,  built  from  scratch  after  the  1693 
earthquake.  Our  new  guide,  young  and 
enthusiastic,  a  moonlighting  professor, 
explained  the  duomo's  green  shroud:  "The 
money  ran  out."  But  there  were  Noto's 
other  wonderful  churches — San  Domeni- 
co  with  its  airy  blue  dome,  Santa  Chiara 
with  the  Gagini  Madonna,  Monte  Ver- 
gine  hidden  away,  Crocifisso  with  the  Ro- 
man lions  and  the  white,  white  Laurana 
holy  Mother  and  Child,  San  Salvatore, 
San  Francesco  of  the  steps— all  biscuit- 
colored  baroque.  Then  there  were  the  pa- 
azzi  with  balconies  supported  by  lions, 
griffins,  nude  maidens,  and  cherubs. 
These  huge  dwellings  were  still  inhabited 
by  the  Villadorate,  the  Impellizzeri,  the 
Trigone,  and  the  Astuti,  noble  families 
that  built  them  200  years  ago. 

Everywhere  were  those  steps  leading  up 
steep,  narrow  streets,  patterned  in 
smooth,  shining  stones.  Later,  the  profes- 
sor told  us,  they  would  be  paved  in  flowers 
for  Holy  Week,  for  the  Festa  di  San  Cor- 
rado,  one  of  those  celebrations  in  which  a 
visitor  may  without  warning  be  caught 
up — a  turmoil  of  swaying  Sicilians,  crowds 
shoving  and  shouting. 

We  should  come  back  and  spend  the 
night,  but  there  was  no  proper  place  to 
stay,  our  cicerone  admitted,  no  palazzo 
transformed  into  a  bed-and-breakfast. 
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In  Palermo,  a  handsome  city  that  has  often  been  ruled  by  wicked  men,  most  recent  among  them  the  Mafia. 


SICILY 


This  is  one  reason,  perhaps,  why  Noto 
remains  pretty  much  Noto. 

In  Agrigento,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Tem- 
ples, just  such  an  inn  exists,  the  Villa 
Athena,  an  eighteenth-century  noble- 
man's house.  Directly  opposite  is  the  Tem- 
ple of  Concord,  after  the  Theseion  at  Ath- 
ens the  hest-preserved  Greek  temple  in  the 
world.  From  our  terrace  we  could  all  but 
reach  out  and  touch  it,  or  at  least  walk  to  it 
in  minutes  through  a  grove  of  almonds. 
We  breakfasted  in  its  gold-red  shadow, 
stepped  out  at  bedtime  for  a  final  look.  It 
became  our  private  possession:  burnished 
tufa  in  remarkable  condition  thanks  to 
Saint  Gregory'  of  the  Turnips,  a  sixth-cen- 
tury bishop  who  encased  it  in  a  church 
(stripped  away  1,200  years  later).  To  the 
east  is  the  temple  of  Hera,  twenty-five 
golden  columns  catching  the  first  sun 
every  morning,  the  last  rays  at  night;  to  the 
west,  like  nine  hngers,  the  upright  col- 
umns of  the  temple  of  Herakles.  The  tem- 
ple of  Olympian  Zeus,  the  largest-known 
Doric  structure,  is  still  a  heap  of  toppled 
columns  and  walls,  unlikely  to  be  sorted 
out  soon.  But  stretched  out  in  the  rubble,  a 
measure  of  its  size,  is  a  replica  of  one  of 
thirty-eight  telamons,  columns  in  the 
form  of  human  figures  twenty-five  feet 
high.  The  phony  telamon  (fragments  of 
the  original  are  in  Agrigento's  first-rare 
museum)  is  the  .sole  reminder  of  flu-  gods 


Plana  Armerina,  with  its 

superb  Roman  villa,  suggests 

what  Sicily  is  becoming — a 

huge  outdoor  museum. 


these  magnificent  remains  honored  and  of 
the  humans  who  built  them,  the  Akragan- 
tines,  the  most  prosperous  and  light- 
hearted  of  Sicilian  Greeks  until  Hannibal 
and  his  Carthaginian  hordes  wiped  them 
out.  And  yet,  gods  or  no  gods,  along  that 
ridge,  day  and  night  (when  spotlights  illu- 
minate the  ruins)  the  sense  of  the  super- 
natural, acknowledged,  is  never  absent. 

"One  fancies  that  one  here  discerns  the 
very  spot  where  the  Doric  style  reached  its 
perfection,"  wrote  Goethe  of  the  valley  in 
the  spring  ot  1787,  when  the  Villa  Athena 
was  some  rich  Sicilian's  brand-new  toy.  So 
powerful  is  the  aura  still  that  a  visitor 
pushes  aside  the  uneasy  pre.sent-day  reali- 
ties: that  the  modern  city  hanging  above 
has  been  plagued  by  laiulslides;  that  inore 
landslides  h;ive  threatened  the  ridge  sup- 
porting the  temples;  that  railings  keep 
tourists  (roiii  tr.iinpl  I  rig  Hera  and  (  Concord 


into  oblivion;  that  pollution  irom  the 
growing  city  above,  the  highway  clover- 
leaf  below,  eats  at  the  temples'  fabric. 
What  next?  A  plastic  bubble  over  all? 


N, 


Jo  such  threat  hangs  over  the  seaside 
cliffs  of  Selinunte.  Its  sacred  areas,  its 
ancient  city,  yet  to  be  excavated,  are  part 
of  a  huge,  667-acre  preserve.  There  is  no 
nearby  highway,  no  city;  only  a  seedy 
bathing  resort  screened  by  a  berm.  The  air 
is  fresh,  too  fresh.  We  had  planned  a  pic- 
nic, remembering  from  long  ago  the 
white,  empty  beach,  the  cliffs,  the  fields  of 
toppled  pillars  and  wildflowers  stretching 
to  a  blue  horizon,  a  setting  only  Sicily 
could  provide.  Gray  skies  and  a  raw  wind 
changed  our  plans.  Bundled  up,  we  paid 
our  respects  to  the  scattered  temples, 
named  simply  by  letter,  Temples  E,  F,  and 
Cj,  noting  that  H,  still  topplcil  in   195  5, 
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At  Agrigento,  the  Temple  of  Concord,  after  the  Theseion  in  Athens  the  best-preserved  Greek  temple  in  the  world. 


Left:  In  frice,  a  medieval  tovm 

perched  on  a  hill,  its  famous 

scientific  center.  Right:  In 

Noto,  a  golden  eigh- 

teenth-centurf  town,  one  of 

the  baroque  balconies  of  the 

Palano  Villadorata. 


now  stands  solid  as  Concord;  then  walked 
up  to  the  Acropolis  to  A,  B,  C,  and  D.  By 
the  time  we  had  toured  the  ruins,  with 
their  intimations  of  a  splendid  and  de- 
feated past  (Hannibal  again),  we  were 
ready  for  a  steaming  risotto  al  mare  at  the 
scruffy  trattoria  down  the  beach. 

Somewhere  beyond  the  grimy  window, 
across  the  white-capped  expanse,  was  Car- 
thage, Hannibal's  home  base,  another 
ruin  on  another  shore.  On  such  a  day, 
Selinunte,  never  rebuilt,  silent  and  de- 
serted on  its  cliff,  seemed  the  real  victor. 


u, 


'ntil  the  last  decade,  the  tiny  island  of 
Mozia,  the  center  for  Phoenician  trade  in 


Sicily,  was  the  family  retreat  of  the  Whit- 
akers,  rich  English  wine  merchants  who 
made  a  fortune  in  Marsala,  a  short  boat 
ride  away.  Now  the  island  is  in  foundation 
hands,  with  a  continuing  dig  and  a  major 
find — the  ephebe  of  Mozia — to  its  credit. 
Mozia  nonetheless  has  an  out-of-the-way 
air,  a  sense  of  imminent  discovery  shared 
by  other  ongoing  digs  across  the  island — 
Palazzola  Acreide  in  the  east,  Eraclea 
Minoa  in  the  south,  Solunto  and  Tyndaris 
in  the  north,  Morgantina  at  the  center, 
Lilybaeum  just  across  the  harbor.  But  Mo- 
zia is  more  than  a  dig;  it  is  a  whole,  curious 
little  kingdom. 

A  skiff  took  us  across,  past  salt  flats  and 


derelict  windmills.  The  boatman  an- 
nounced that  Joseph  Whi taker's  big  pink 
house,  now  a  museum,  was  closed,  but  we 
should  feel  free  to  wander.  It  was  hard  to 
comprehend  that  this  sleepy  spot  was  once 
a  major  outpost  of  a  great  empire.  Beside 
the  vineyards  and  pastures  lies  the  cothon, 
the  ancient  dry  dock  for  small  boats; 
among  wildflowers  and  prickly  pear  are 
remains  of  fortifications  that  almost 
stopped  Dionysius,  the  nemesis  of  Athens, 
when  he  arrived  in  398  B.c:.  from  Syracuse 
to  mop  up  the  Carthaginian  west.  There 
are  footings  of  a  villa  with  black  and  white 
pebble  mt)saics  depicting  combat  between 
panther  and  bull,  griffin  and  deer,  and 
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hnally  the  toplict,  an  unplca.sdnt,  mud- 
colored  cluster  of  ovens  used  tor  sacrificing 
babies  to  the  goddess  Tanit. 

Here  is  yet  another  strand  o(  the  half 
dozen  or  so  braided  intt)  the  history  of  Sici- 
ly, an  exotic  world  of  merchants,  warriors, 
sailors — a  handsome,  stylish  people,  judg- 
ing from  the  famous  statue  (now  in  Mar- 
sala's museum),  yet  alien  and  barbaric. 
And  the  digging  continues. 


0, 


'n  the  boat  trip  back  we  saw  up  the 
coast  an  eerie  trapezoid  rising  a  sheer 
2,000  feet  above  the  flat  plain.  It  was 
Erice,  abode  of  Venus,  Aphrodite,  and 
Astarte. 

At  the  very  top  of  Sicily's  sacred  moun- 
tain stands  the  Castello,  site  of  the  ancient 
shrine,  a  sailor's  landmark  since  the  begin- 
ning of  history.  There  are  no  columns 
here;  only  fragments  set  in  a  wall,  and  a 
sweeping  view  to  the  north,  cape  after 
plunging  cape,  until  we  thought  we  saw,  in 
the  dim  distance,  the  Aeolian  isles,  where 
the  weather  comes  from.  It  was  a  rose  and 
azure  view,  fit  for  a  love  goddess.  But  on 
Aphrodite's  parapet,  even  on  this  sunny 
afternoon,  a  furious,  cold  wind  blew.  "Bel- 
lissima,  bellissima  vista,"  said  Ericeans  out 
for  a  Saturday  walk,  steadying  themselves 
against  the  blast.  It  died  down  and  then 
returned  even  fiercer,  the  breath  of  a  dis- 
pleased deity  who  did  not  like  her  privacy 
invaded.  We  were  in  another  Sicily  now,  a 
land  of  gods-in-residence — the  Sicily  of 
Etna  above  the  Casa  Contoniera,  where 
visitors  go  at  their  peril;  of  Polyphemus, 
blinded  and  furious,  throwing  his  rocks 
into  the  wine  dark  sea;  of  this  driving  wind 
that  seemed  to  say,  "Move  on;  make  way 
for  the  next  unfortunate  intruder." 

We  remembered  Erice  as  a  chilly,  inhos- 
pitable place,  reached  by  a  snaking  road  to 
the  goddess's  eyrie,  dim  in  a  choking  mist. 
This  time,  descending  a  stage  or  two,  we 
found  ourselves  in  a  bright,  medieval 
town,  more  than  twice  as  high  as  Taormi- 
na,  with  attractive  shops,  a  first-class  res- 
taurant, the  Re  Aceste,  and  a  proper  place 
to  stay,  the  Modemo  (not  modem  at  all, 
but  charming,  turn-of-the-century  pro- 
vincial). The  hotel  was  filled  with  people 
carrying  briefcases  and  speaking  a  dozen 
different  languages,  chemists  attending  a 
convention  at  Erice's  famous  scientific 
center.  Housed  in  various  venerable  build- 
ings, the  center  explained  the  forest  of  TV 
antennae  at  the  town's  edge — soon  to  be 
replaced,  we  were  assured.  As  nowhere 
else  in  Sicily,  here  the  new  is  considerate 
of  the  old,  and  the  old  incorporates  the 
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Where  once  the  road  twisted  along  the  sea,  threading  through  little  cluttered  towns,  now  the  autostrada  soars. 


Left:  In  Nolo,  the  baroque  je- 
wel of  southeast  Sicily,  the 
church  of  San  Domenico. 
Right:  The  Roman  villa,  su- 
perbly displayed  under  glass, 
at  Plana  Armerina. 


scenes  surrounded  by  muses,  virtues,  musi- 
cians, angels,  tumbling  cherubs;  the  beau- 
ties, braves,  and  babies  of  eighteenth-cen- 
tury Palermo.  Our  Palermitan  friend  Enzo 
Sellerio,  a  distinguished  publisher  of  art 
books,  had  said  flatly,  "They  are  like  noth- 
ing you  have  seen  before  or  are  likely  to  see 
again.  Only  in  Palermo." 

Now  in  this  backwater  trattoria  ("food 
s  good  as  anywhere  in  town  for  half  the 
rice")  we  were  being  briefed  by  another 
iend,  Molly  Simeti,  an  American  mar- 
ed  to  a  Sicilian,  author  of  a  fine  memoir, 
■1  Persephone's  Island:  "In  this  quarter  of 
icrmo  you  must  watch  your  step.  Your 
ketbook.  Your  camera.  The  poverty, 


flBJBcketbook. 
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the  unemployment;  not  the  Mafia" — al- 
though the  Mafia  was  still  very  much 
around,  doing  business,  building  the  new 
roads,  the  apartment  houses  and  villas.  It 
Palermo's  principal  opera  house,  the  Tea- 
tro  Massimo,  had  been  shuttered  ior  fit- 
teen  years,  it  was  the  Mafia,  we  had  been 
told,  that  had  profited.  "The  same  for  the 
cathedral  in  Noto,"  she  added.  "The 
nobility  had  left  their  palazzi  to  crumble  in 
favor  of  Mafia-built  flats  in  the  suburbs. 
When  the  French  C^mnection  was  broken 
the  Mafia  took  over.  Millions  and  millions 
in  drugs;  Palermo  seventieth  in  earned 
income  of  all  Italian  cities,  seventh  in 
spending.  Figure  it  out  for  yourself." 


"But  it's  still  a  fascinating  city,"  we  pro- 
tested. 

"It  I'.s,"  our  triends  agreed.  "So  is  New 
York." 


T. 


hirty-five  years  ago  when  we  sought 
out  the  Roman  villa  at  Piazza  Armerina 
there  were  no  other  visitt>rs;  only  a  man  in 
a  cap  who  led  us  thrt>ugh  a  field  ot  mosaics, 
protected  here  and  there  by  a  corrugated 
shed,  past  workmen  on  their  hands  and 
knees  putting  back  the  pieces.  There  was  a 
dim  sense  ot  grandeur — here  a  banquet 
hall,  a  gallery,  a  peristyle — but  no  infor- 
mation about  the  mysterious  tourth-cen- 
tury  owner  who  had  picked  a  back-country 
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valley  for  his  pleasure  palace.  And  those 
floors,  one  more  amazing  than  the  last, 
with  dark-skinned,  writhing  giants,  a 
hunt,  the  labors  of  Hercules,  the  animals 
of  Africa,  and  finally,  in  those  days  when 
scanty  swim  wear  was  coming  into  fashion, 
the  "ragazze  bikini,"  so  trendy  it  was  sus- 
pected that  they  might  have  been  worked 
up  in  some  local  basement. 

That  was  then.  Now — "You  won't  be- 
lieve your  eyes, "  said  a  Taormina  acquain- 
tance. Nothing  could  have  prepared  us  for 
the  crowds  or  the  extraordinary  constella- 
tion of  translucent  mauve  roofs.  Beneath 
these  pagoda  pavilions  was  a  complex  of 
metal  stairs  and  catwalks,  letting  you  look 
down  on  the  mosaics,  circle  them,  get 
some  idea  of  the  villa's  formidable  dimen- 
sions. Private  rooms,  public  rooms,  baths; 
the  floors  we  remembered  plus  a  dozen 
others;  a  lake  full  of  fishermen,  an  ocean 
with  sailors  and  sirens;  the  teel  ot  power 
and  privilege  behind  it  all  (the  builder  may 
have  been  Diocletian's  co-emperor,  Max- 
imian);  and  yet  here  and  there,  particu- 
larly in  the  nursery,  a  sense  of  family  inti- 
macy, a  real  world  1,500  years  old. 

Piazza  Armerina  seemed  to  be  the  ulti- 
mate display  of  Sicily's  past,  and  of  what 
Sicily  is  in  the  process  of  becoming — a 
huge  art  fair,  an  outdoor  museum. 

On  this  return  circuit  of  the  island  we 
had  seen  exhibit  after  fantastic  exhibit, 
indoors,  outdoors,  and  witnessed  the  effort 
to  find  still  more,  the  past  slowly  coming  to 
light  in  dig  after  dig,  layer  after  layer.  Who 
knows  what  will  surface  next.' 

We  had  also  seen  the  fight  to  preserve 
what  was  already  there:  against  the  ele- 
ments— a  perfect  Greek  theater  on  the 
heights  of  Eraclea  Minoa  was  barely  visible 
under  a  thick  film  of  yellow  plastic;  against 
the  encroachment  of  a  population  enthu- 
siastically clamboruig  from  the  eighteenth 
century  into  the  twentieth,  the  pictur- 
esque submitting  to  the  convenient  and 
comfortable;  against  the  heavy  black  h.uid 
t)f  the  Mafia;  against  high  rises,  highways, 
neglected  public  wi>rks;  against  us  and 
thousands  of  t>ther  visitors  who  will  yet 
arrive  to  see  it  before  it  is  too  late,  to  catch 
up  on  the  latest  discovery.  Here  at  Piazza 
Armerina,  in  this  magnificent  di.splay,  we 
saw  a  heroic  balancing  act,  and  perhaps 
the  shape  o(  the  island's  future:  the  past, 
under  siege,  under  glass.  D 

Mary  Ellin  Bancti  and  Marvin  Barren  uritc 
frequently  about  the  arts,  literature,  arui  trav- 
el. Both  are  novelists. 
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VICTOR  VICTORIOUS 

The  Broadway  actor  to  watch 


By  Matthew  Gurewitsch 


MAX.  I  was  just  thinking  that .  .  .well.  .  . 
I  mean,  I  could  do  it. 
SAUNDERS.  Do  what? 
MAX.  Sing  it.  Otello.  Sort  of  .  .  .  step  in. 
You  see,  1 — I've  been  to  all  the  rehearsals 
and  1  know  the  part  and  1 — 1  mean,  1  could 
do  it.  I  know  1  could. 
SAUNDERS.  Otello?  Big  black  fellow. 
{Saunders  considers  how  to  break  it  to  him. ) 
SAUNDERS.  Otello,  Max.  He's  huge.  Larg- 
er than  life.  He  loves  with  a  passion  that 
rocks  the  heavens.  His  jealousy  is  so  terri- 
ble that  we  tremble  with  irrational  fear  for 
our  very  lives.  His  tragedy  is  the  fate  of  tor- 
tured greatness,  facing  the  black  and  gap- 
ing abyss  of  insensible  nothingness.  It  isn't 
you.  Max. 

MAX.  It — it  could  be.  1  mean,  if  1  had  the 
chance. 

What  we  are  and  what  we  could  be.  In  the 
theater  as  in  life,  so  much  comes  down  to 
chance.  In  Lend  Me  a  Tenor,  Ken  Ludwig's 
long-running  Broadway  farce,  le  tout 
Cleveland  awaits  a  once-in-a-lifetime 
guest  appearance  of  the  legendary  Tito 
Merelli.  Minutes  before  curtain,  Merelli  is 
found  in  his  hotel  suite,  dead  to  the  world. 
Never  before  having  appeared  on  any 
stage,  Max — meek,  hungry,  on  the  make 


— goes  on  incognito.  As  Verdi's  last,  most 
majestic  hero  he  triumphs.  Victor  Garber, 
who  plays  Max,  triumphs,  too. 

But  then,  Garber,  lately  turned  forty, 
has  more  of  a  track  record.  At  sixteen,  in 
his  native  Canada,  he  dropped  out  of  high 
school,  joined  a  rock  band,  and  wound  up 
in  a  Superman  T-shirt  in  Godspell  as  the 
Aquarian  Age  Raggedy  Andy  they  called 
Jesus,  first  in  Toronto,  then  on  location  in 
Manhattan's  Central  Park  for  the  movie. 
"When  I  was  a  boy  thinking  of  the  the- 
ater," he  remembers,  "I  thought  of 
Broadway.  I  thought  of  New  York."  Once 
he  arrived,  he  stayed. 

Garber's  first  part  on  the  New  York 
stage  was  Ibsen's  syphilitic  Oswald,  de- 
scending into  madness  in  Ghosts.  "I'm  sure 
it  wasn't  very  good,"  he  says  now.  All  the 
same,  the  theater  community  greeted  him 
with  a  Theater  World  Award  for  1973.  But 
classical  acting,  though  tolerated  here  on 
occasion,  is  not  greatly  in  request.  Apart 
from  an  excursion  into  Moliere  (Damis,  in 
Tartuffe,  in  1974)  and  two  into  Shaw 
(Valentine,  in  You  Never  Can  Tell,  in 
1986;  Dick  Dudgeon,  in  The  Devil's  Disci- 
ple, in  1988),  his  roles  have  been  in  what 
ordinary  people  call  not  "drama"  but 
"shows":  Deathtrap,  Sweeney  Todd,  Little 


Not  a  moment  to  lose.  In  the  wings  of  the 
Royole  Theatre,  Victor  Garber's  Max  transforms 
himself  into  a  triumphantly  credible  Otello. 


Me,  Noises  Off.  By  turns  prosaic  and 
romantic,  sharp  and  dim-witted,  troubled 
and  serene,  he  has  explored  at  large  the 
terrain  of  youth:  the  hopes  dashed  and  the 
hopes  fulfilled,  the  schemes  and  the  fol- 
lies, the  confidences  and  the  insecurities. 
After  all  this,  he  can  still  pass  for  twenty- 
five.  Approaching  his  latest  birthday, 
though,  he  made  himself  a  promise:  No 
more  juveniles.  Then  along  came  Max. 

Jerry  Zaks,  who  directed  Lend  Me  a 
Tenor,  says  that  in  farce,  the  stakes  must  be 
life  and  death.  With  Garber,  you  feel  that 
edge.  Part  of  his  secret  is  sheer  velocity.  In 
act  1 ,  Max  tears  into  a  bathroom  as  Max 
and  emerges,  three  minutes  and  four  sec- 
onds later,  as  a  blackfaced  Otello.  In  act  2, 
he  tears  back  into  the  bathroom  as  Otello 
and  emerges  as  Max,  three  minutes  and 
twenty-eight  seconds  later,  in  white  tie 
and  tails,  fresh  as  paint. 

A  visitor  in  the  wings  watches 
these  transformations  breath- 
less with  suspense.  Yes,  Garber 
has  Otello's  purple  tights  on 
under  Max's  slacks  to  begin  with,  and  yes, 
two  dressers  are  lined  up  with  the  pieces  of 
his  costume,  and  a  makeup  artist  is  stand- 
ing by  with  pots  and  sticks  of  makeup  or 
soapy  towels,  but  how  can  there  be  rime? 
With  his  first  step  offstage,  Garber  kicks 
off  his  shoes,  shucks  his  pants,  slides  on 
Otello's  blouse,  trunks,  and  boots,  all  in 
twenty-three  seconds  flat.  Now  he  fixes 
unblinking  eyes  on  the  mirror,  rubs  Bob 
Kelly  "Dark  Negro"  cream  stick  into  his 
features  like  shoe  polish,  adds  detail  with  a 
pencil,  dusts  his  whole  face  with  "Extra 
Dark  Translucent  Beige"  powder  to  cut 
the  shine.  Thirty-six  seconds  to  go.  On- 
stage, act  1  is  hurtling  onward  like  a  run- 
away train.  Next  on  with  the  Afro,  vest, 
and  gloves,  finally  the  cape  (and  eye- 
glasses), and  Max  is  back  in  place,  with  six 
seconds  to  spare. 

More  dazzling  even  than  the  private 
backstage  prestidigitation  is  the  portrayal 
the  spectators  see  out  front.  Take  Garber's 
first-act  exit.  Decked  out  in  robes  from 
Merelli's  trunk,  his  identity  unsuspected. 
Max  has  just  caved  in  to  the  entreaties  of 
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Maggie,  the  wonwn  he  loves.  ■MereUi,"' 
though  indispv">sed.  has  consented  to  sinu- 
Mai^gie  has  iziven  him  a  rose.  He  has  kissed 
her  palm.  She  walks  out  on  air.  He  beams 
at  his  erotic  conquest.  But  now  what.'  The 
Rise  slips  tTom  his  hand.  Under  the  grease- 
paint, his  face  gt.>es  ashen.  He  drops  to  his 
knees  and  bursts  quietlv  into  tears.  Heart- 
break. Pause. 

Then — a  miracle  I  Music  sounds  in 
Max's  head.  (The  audience  hears  it,  to*.^. ) 
The  trembling  impvx^tor  is  borne  up,  like  a 
Persian  prince  in  a  genie's  hand,  toward 
his  meeting  with  destiny.  Conquest  is  in 
the  air.  Hands  tlung  to  heaven,  he  makes 
tor  the  dcx^r.  Even,"  night,  on  cue.  the 
Rovale  goes  wild.  Gather  turns  forward  to 
face  the  applause.  He  strides  the  depth  and 
width  of  the  stage  with  tragic  hauteur: 
classic,  loftv,  chaste,  heroic.  Then,  with  a 
sweep  ot  his  cape,  he  is  gone. 

For  a  performance  so  full  ot  fantasy  and 
finesse,  theater  historians  should  be  en- 
shrining Garber  in  their  hall  ot  fame.  If  he 
were  playing  tragedy,  they  probably 
would.  As  it  is  .  .  .  (Well,  there  was  a 
Tony  nomination,  but  the  prize  went  to 
the  man  who  plaved  his  bullying  stage  K)ss 
Saunders.  Philip  Bosco.  who  also  beat  out 
Mikhail  Barvshnikov  and  Bill  Irwin.) 

Virruosin."  in  frivolit>'  is  as  mysterious  as 
virtuosirs-  in  gloom.  It  is  an  old  truth,  but 
people  forget.  In  the  forties,  the  late  Lau- 


The  actor  who  can  handle  the  physical 
demands  of  farce  can  handle  anything* 


rence  Olivier  proved  it  again  by  putting 
the  Ocdipiis  ot  S<.^phocles  opp^tsite  Sheri- 
dan's The  Critic  (1779)  on  a  double  bill. 
Before  intermission,  he  tormented  his 
\iewers'  spirits — his  moans  and  bkxxlv 
eves  were  so  harrowing,  thev  say,  that 
pregnant  women  fled  the  theater,  fearing 
miscarriage.  .After  intemiission,  he  flut- 
tered back  to  send  the  rest  of  the  audience 
off  in  merr\-  ecstasy.  Still,  in  general  esti- 
mation, the  tragedian  ranks  aK^ve  the 
comedian.  .-Mi,  the  pc'tmposirv  of  man. 

Garber  does  not  care  for  theories  of  dra- 
ma or  chat  about  acting.  He  attends  no 
theater  workshops.  To  keep  supple,  he 
does  yoga,  which  he  took  up  when  he  was 
sixteen.  It  has  seen  him  over  the  physical 
hurdles  of  farce,  and  if  vou  can  handle 
those,  you  can  handle  anything.  In  Xdivt's 
Off,  he  barreled  head  over  heels  down  a 
staircase  for  the  final  curtain.  "I  never  was 
hurt,"  he  says,  "but  my  chiropractic  bill 
was  kind  of  high." 

Lend  Me  a  Tenor.  Garber  savs,  is  physi- 
cally e\en  harder,  the  hardest  show  he  has 
ever  done.  "In  act  one  I'm  onstage  the 
entire  time  except  two  or  three  minutes. 
It's  like  forrv  minutes  of  nonstop  aerobics. 


Haven't  I  Seen  You  Somewhere  Before? 


The  greolest  stofy  ever  retold?  Gorber  in  Godspell.         A  show-bii  legend  lives  ogain:  Garber's  Liberoce. 


Although  \'ictor  Garher  has  spent  most  ot  his  career  on 
the  stages  of  New  York,  he  has  aki  been  seen  in  a  handhil 
ofmajorpamon  the  largeand  small  screens.  If  his  face  is 
Dtx  ^miliar  to  the  movie  ar>d  T\  audience,  there  is  a 
gixd  reason;  it  has  been  hiJvit-n  unJtr  m.ilt-ur  i>r  -.vme- 
hody  else's  persona 

in  1972.  with  his  Liir  in  a  lci>r.inc  blondtsh  .Atr*' cas- 
cading to  the  shoulders,  he  played  a  flower-child  Jesus  in 
the  film  of  Godspdl.  His  face  wzs  covered  in  classic 
ck'^j  •  dead  white  with  vertKal  red  slits 

^       -  A  hat  appeal  the  materul  once  had  IS 

loK  on  u4  nam:  even  Garber  cantvtt  bear  to  watch  it. 

.    (ails.  arkJcape  to 
P-  -f ■  bh»jrr3phv  "Be- 


hind the  Music"  .-Vs  in  real  lite,  rhe  audiences  screamed. 
"Did  vou  like  my  entrance?"  .isked  Gather,  as  incon- 
griKHisly  gawky  as  the  flambovant  onginal.  .\nd  old  fans 
got  a  chill  when  his  character  dedicated  a  song  to  his 
mother.  "She's  up  there,  vtxi  know,  listening."  he  said 
with  quiet,  lunatic  conviction.  "In  the  best  seat  m  the 
house. "  Gather  has  also  impersoruted  Hemingway,  from 
yixith  to  granitic  age.  m  a  mmisenes  that  has  so  far  aired 
only  in  Spain,  repi^rtedlv  to  great  acclaim. 

^Xlienever  he  operas  to  gixxl  reviews,  he  vkxioders 
whether  people  will  stan  stopping  him  on  the  street.  So 
far  the\  have  n«>t.  nt>t  even  in  the  theatrical  neighbor- 
kxxJ  ni  hu.  apartment,  on  Bniadway  f^ear  bncoln  Cen- 
ter Such  IS  the  late  o<  a  true  character  actor.    — M.G 


,mu  11  lie 
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The  effect  is  cumulative.  When  the  sing- 
ing lesson  starts,  it  goes  ffom  frenetic 
movement" — the  star  tenor  leads  the  no- 
vice in  some  loose-limbed  limbering-up 
exercises  that  are  pure  Marx  Brothers — 
"into  yen."  sustained  singing.  It  dt.'KJsn't 
kxtk  like  what  we're  doing  requires  much 
energ\",  but  the  difficulty  of  holding  the 
tones  is  enormous.  The  breath  never  set- 
tles down.  The  heart  is  going  prett>-  fast, 
and  It  never  stops." 

ommonsensicallv,  Garber  works 
with  a  voice  coach.  No  c^p^ra 
buff  at  Lend  Me  a  Tenor  would 
mistake  his  snippets  of  X'erdi  for 
rhe  efforts  ot  a  budding  Garusc^,  but  his 
slender,  sweet,  slightly  tremulous  tones 
light  up  the  moment.  His  speech,  the 
actor's  primarv"  concern,  is  casually  im- 
peccable. "The  more  effortless  it  seems." 
he  remarks,  "the  more  work  it  takes." 

Asked  how  he  learned  his  craff .  he  used 
to  say,  "I  just  copy  other  people.  "  Pressed, 
he  answers.  "The  most  important  thing  is 
to  relax.  I  don't  have  a  specific  method  of 
acting.  It's  different  everv  time.  The  char- 
acter emerges  as  I  hit  the  stage.  WTien  I've 
been  doing  a  plav  for  a  long  time,  just  put- 
ting on  the  clothes  and  looking  in  the  mir- 
ror is  enough  to  put  me  in  the  context. 
And  for  me,  that's  being  in  character. 

"It's  changed  over  the  years.  W  hen  I  did 
Ghosts,  I'd  stand  in  the  washroom  and  talk 
myself  into  a  ffenzv.  I  don't  ever  want  to  do 
that  again.  I  felt  I  was  deteriorating  inside 
e\  er\  day.  If  I  were  doing  Ibsen  now,  I 
wouldn't  do  it  the  wav  I  did  then.  I  don't 
know  what  I'd  do  to  prepare  Hamlet." 

Among  the  actors  of  Garber's  genera- 
tion. Kevin  Kline  moves  with  a  dancer's 
^   grace.  John  Malkovich  spreads  psychotic 
I   menace.  William  Hurt  radiates  an  edgy 
I;    intelligence  and  Robin  Williams  a  manic 
energ\.  Mel  Gibson  is  a  sleek,  gorgeous 
animal.  The  qualities  that  set  them  apart 
are  strengths  and  also  limitations.  X'ictor 
Garber  likes  to  say  that  he  is  a  character 
actor,  not  a  personalit\"  actor.  His  equip- 
ment is  in  the  most  useful  sense  nonde- 
script: it  leaves  all  options  open. 

Tall  as  he  is  (six  feet,  two  inches),  his 
neat  prop\>rtions,  generous  frame,  solid 
limbs,  and  sturdy  hands  convev  no  partic- 
ular impression  of  size;  he  is  simply  ven* 
easy  to  see.  Clothes  of  all  kinds  suit  him; 
he  gives  them  meaning.  Changing  ffom 
character  to  character  in  the  part  called 
The  Men,  in  Lam,-  Shue's  play  Wenceslas 
St^iitire,  Garber  was  able  to  conjure  a  whole 
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personality  simply  from  the  straight  fall  his 
posture  lent  a  military  loden  coat.  His 
movements  at  any  speed  are  clear  and  sim- 
ple. His  face  has  none  of  those  thrilling 
convexities  and  angles,  so  beloved  of  the 
camera,  that  preempt  free  expression.  It, 
too,  is  clear  and  simple:  round,  flat,  and 
open,  with  a  noble  brow  and  unexagger- 
ated  features  that  are  well  spaced  and  full- 
drawn.  On  its  blankness  he  can  paint  emo- 
tion as  boldly  or  as  delicately  as  he  likes. 

Chance.  If  Gather  had  been  bom  in 
London,  England,  instead  of  London,  On- 
tario, if  he  had  seen  his  first  plays  in  Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon instead  of  Stratford,  On- 
tario, and  played  Mark  Antony  at  school 
at  age  eleven  instead  of  Tom  Sawyer  with 
the  local  amateur  theater,  he  might  today 


be  dividing  his  time  between  the  Royal 
Shakespeare  Company  and  the  West  End, 
playing  the  classics  this  season  and  new 
commercial  plays  next.  And  everyone 
would  realize  how  good  he  is.  In  America, 
there  are  no  corresponding  options. 

"Oedipus!"  Gather  laughs  when  asked 
what  he  would  like  to  do  after  Max,  not 
meaning  it,  "or  a  nice  long  movie  project 
on  the  Riviera."  The  small  screen  interests 
him,  toe:) — "for  the  visibility,  for  the  chal- 
lenge, and  the  chance  to  make  a  little 
money,  to  be  crass."  The  classics  he  finds 
enticing,  though  not  the  offers  he  gets  to 
play  them  on  regional  stages.  He  hates  to 
leave  New  York.  "1  wish  1  were  more  aware 
of  what  1  want  to  do,"  he  says.  "I'd  like  to 
do  a  series  in  New  York  with  Jerry  Zaks 


directing.  I'd  like  to  do  Shakespeare  for  Joe 
Papp  at  the  Public.  I  need  the  director  to 
call  me  up  and  tell  me  what  we're  doing.  It 
you  said.  Do  Richard  II,  and  here  are  the 
people  who  will  be  in  it,  1  might  say.  Fine. 
But  until  somebody  suggests  a  part  to  me,  1 
almost  never  think  of  myself  in  it." 

If,  as  so  many  actors  are  said  to  do.  Gat- 
her took  on  the  personalities  of  the  charac- 
ters he  plays,  he  would  surely  be  talking 
differently  right  now.  After  all,  once  Max 
has  had  his  taste  of  glory,  the  first  thing  he 
does  is  start  plotting  out  his  future:  Don 
Jose  in  Cannen,  Rodolfo  in  La  Bohcrne, 
then  something  lighter — shall  we  say 
Alfred  in  Die  Fledermaus^  For  Garber,  just 
one  thing  is  certain:  After  Max,  no  more 
juveniles.  Not  a  chance.  D 
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SNAP,  CRACKLE,  &  POP 


PRODUCED  BY  NANCY  HOVING 


Counterclockwise  from  above:  To 
hold  nuts,  marbles,  sour  balls,  or 
potpourri,  three  bold  and  elegant 
footed  glass  bowls,  the  cup- 
shaped  pair  by  Baldwin/Guggls- 
berg,  the  cone-shaped  one  by 
Ibex.  ■  Jack  Lenor  Larsen's 
"Rhodos"  hanging  at  a  bedroom 
window  could  suggest  that  one 
sleeps  in  a  shadowy  grove  of  Hi- 


malayan rhododendrons.  ■  Also 
Jack  Larsen's,  the  comfortable 
"Symphony"  chair,  designed  for 
the  boxes  at  I.  M.  Pei's  brand- 
new  Morton  Meyerson  Symphony 
Center,  in  Dallas.  ■  For  its  first 
porcelain  collection,  the  venera- 
ble French  firm  of  Daum  Cristal 
presents  "Les  Cactus,"  six  des- 
sert plates,  each  representing  a 
different  species,  by  Hilton 
McConnico.  ■  A  witty  welcome 
mat:  "Peel,"  a  six-foot-square 
trompe  I'oeil  tease  in  tufted  silk 
and  wool,  designed  by  the  archi- 
tecture firm  Shelton,  Mindel  & 
Associates  for  V'Soske. 
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Clockwise  from  above:  Life  could 
be  a  bed  of  roses:  "Mandarin 
Rose,"  a  silky  cotton  in  four  daz- 
zling colors,  designed  by  Gianni 
Versace,  available  through  China 
Seas.  ■  The  "Luciano"  club 
chair,  o  stylish  reversion  to  solid 
comforl,  by  John  Hutton  of 
Donghia  Furniture.  ■  From 
schnapps  to  champagne,  "Mon- 
do"— a  Finnish  award  winner — 
comes  in  many  sizes  (and  with  a 
decanter).  Kerttu  Nurminen  de- 
signed it  for  littala. 


The 


You  cannot  blame  anyone  setting 
out  to  furnish  a  house  or  apart- 
ment today  tor  being  dazzled  by 
the  choices  at  hand.  There  is 
visual  excitement,  the  challenge 
ot  the  new,  and,  best  of  all,  per- 
haps, the  comfort  and  quality  of 
the  tried  and  true.  The  furniture 
market,  once  stodgily  predict- 
able, has  now  turned  skittish. 
Painted  surfaces  and  trompe 
Toeil  finishes  abound,  reflecting  the  growing 
influence  of  designer  and  decoratt)r,  while 
orders  tt)r  reproductions  ot  superb  period 
furniture  cannot  be  met  rapidly  enough. 

No  less  important  than  the  major  pieces  that  furnish  a  room  arc 
the  accessories,  those  individual  gestures  that  make  the  ensem- 
ble your  own.  A  paisley  shawl  thrown  o\er  the  back  ot  a  sola  or  a 
richly  flowered  cloth  covering  a  table  can  change  a  room's 
mood.  A  glowing  red  or  blue  glass  or  a  whimsical  plate  mixed  in 
with  your  traditional  tableware  can  give  a  lemony  zest.  Pick  a    \ 
classic  shape  for  an  armchair  or  hassock  and  then  upholster  it  in 
gray  flannel,  white  canvas,  or  violet  billiard  cloth.  Lcr  vour  bedroom 
be  a  refuge  in  which  you  surround  yourself  with  soothing,  pretty 
things,  or  try  a  personality  change  in  a  setting  ot  black  and  gi>ld. 

The  home-furnishings  world  is  in  ever>-  sense  international,  and  the 
choices  seem  limitless  as  people  consider  the  possibilities  to  be  realized 
in  their  homes.  We  are  taking  more  chances,  mixing  the  exciting  with 
the  safe,  bringing  the  traditional  up  to  date,  and  toning  down  the 
brash ness  of  the  new. 

Should  you  find  something  irresistible  among  the  season's  offer 
int:>  in  these  pages,  turn  to  page  188  for  shopping  information. 


colorful 
explosion  in 
hovae 
furnishings 
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Top  to  bottom:  The  "Lord  Nelson 
Dolphin"  table,  a  bravura  copy 
of  an  original  in  the  Royal  Pavil- 
ion at  Brighton,  by  Smith  &  Wat- 
son. ■  An  obedient  collection  of 
"Staffordshire  Dogs,"  on  a 
printed  cotton  in  Baker  Furniture 
&  Textiles's  new  fabric  line. 
■  A  painted-pine  armoire  look- 
ing vaguely  old  and  countrified, 


from  Sarreid's  Kensington  Park 
Collection.  ■  Above,  right: 
"Windsor,"  a  silk  velvet  with 
nineteenth-century  royal  preten- 
sions, tied  bock  with  a  copy 
of  a  sword  trimming,  from 
Christopher  Hyland. 


Clockwise  from  left:  Napoleon 
might  have  preened  in  it:  an 
"Empire"  mirror  from  La  Barge. 
■  "Chloe,"  inspired  by  an  early- 
nineteenth-century  French  pat- 
tern, with  which  to  paper  walls 
and  cover  sofas,  from  Scala- 
mandre.  ■  Lead-crystal  glasses, 
one  "cased"  in  red,  and  a  clear 
decanter:  the  Trianon  Collection 
by  Saint  Louis.  ■  A  "Hepple- 
white"  card  table  with  a  faux 
tortoiseshell  top  on  which  to 
play  a  game  of  bezique,  from 
Kittinger.  ■  More  inspiration 
from  the  Brighton  pavilion: 
"Royal  Palm,"  a  hand-tufted, 
cut-pile  rug,  one  of  nine  such 
adaptations  by  Patterson, 
Flynn,  Martin  &  Manges.  ■  The 
curvaceous  "Acanthus  Leaf" 
sofa  is  copied  from  one  at  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  for 
Century  Furniture. 


Starting  above  and  going  coun- 
terclockwise: Manuel  Canovas's 
"Canton,"  a  cotton  fabric 
adapted  from  an  exuberant  nine- 
teenth-century document.  ■  For 
the  cushion-laden  chintz  sofa, 
"Victorian  Spaniel,"  a  needle- 
point pillow  (also  available  as 
a  kit)  designed  by  Mario  Buatta 
for  Thimbeiino.  ■  At  Norma 


Kamoli's  OMO  ffome  store,  in 
Manhattan's  SoHo  (shown  here), 
you  can  indulge  the  most 
piquant  tastes,  as,  for  example, 
those  black  stretch-silk  charmeuse 
sheets  (machine  washable,  it 
happens).  ■  Or,  if  black  bedding 
appeals,  go  for  "Eclipse,"  a  line 
of  embroidered  cotton-sateen 
sheets,  cases,  and  a  duvet,  by 
Natori  for  Revman  Industries. 
■  No  room  with  a  piece  of 
Karges  hand-painted  furniture 
in  it  could  ever  be  a  total 
bore.  ■  A  big  paisley  square,"Le 
Carre,"  by  Palais  Royal,  could 
revive  a  room  that  had  begun  to 
languish.  This  is  "Bengale  Vert"; 
three  other  indienne  patterns 
are  available.  ■  This  might  be 
a  bedroom  in  a  country  house 
somewhere  north  of  Stockholm, 
though  it  is  really  furniture  that, 
inspired  by  Swedish  antiques, 
Mark  Hampton  designed  for 
Hickory  Chair.  ■  "Annabel"  is 
a  ruffly,  chintzy  comforter  de- 
signed by  Mario  Buatta— of 
course — for  Revman.  ■  "Princely 
Stripe"  bedding  is  inspired  by 
an  architectural  detail  in  one  of 
England's  great  country  houses; 
it  comes  from  Fieldcrest's 
Stately  Homes  Collection. 
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Top  to  bottom:  Ai)Other  grond 
Manuel  Canovos  fobric:  "Le 
Dernier  Empereur,"  which  repro- 
duces his  favorite  Chinese  voses 
from  various  greot  museums, 
nearly  life-siie.  8  Worthy  of  a 
palace,  Puiforcofs  Limoges 
porcelain  plate,  "St.  Petersburg," 
set  on  a  vermeil  service  plate 
and  bracketed  by  vermeil  flot- 


ware,  both  in  the  "Elysee" 
pattern.  II  To  hold  a  nosegay,  a 
\e^  fromed  snapshots,  a  half- 
read  book,  and  a  cup  of  Earl 
Grey,  Jock  Lenor  Larsen's  suave 
"Lyre"  table,  made  in  Italy  of 
beech  wood  lacquered  in  black  or 
white,  a  Underfoot,  a  mulberry 
silk  damask:  "Bellini,"  copied 
from  a  fabric  depicted  in  a 


fifteenth-century  Rogier  van  der 
Weyden  painting,  from  Christopher 
Hyiand.  ■  Below:  A  tufted 
"Boutonniere"  chair  and  ottoman 
of  the  sort  eminent  Victorians 
took  their  ease  in,  designed  by 
Shelton,  Mindel  &  Associates 
for  Uniko  Voev  USA. 
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Top  to  bottom:  Mottahedeh's 
"Silhouette"  service,  taken  from 
a  frolicsome  Englisli  pattern,  ca. 
1805-10,  in  tlie  style  of  Angelica 
Kcuffmonn.  ■  "Avignon,"  a  re- 
freshing Belgian  furnishing  cotton 
for  Kirk-Brummel.  ■  Baccarat 
tips  its  hat  to  the  French  Re- 


volution in  "Les  Coiffes  de  la 
Revolution,"  hairdos  for  those 
who  managed  to  keep  their 
heads,  shown  on  a  set  of  plates 
made  by  Gien.  ■  Right:  "Villa 
Mananti,"  a  silky,  lineny  fabric 
woven  in  Italy  for  Clarence 
House.  ■  The  superb  desk  and 
bookcase  is  a  reproduction  by 
Kindel  of  one  (now  at  the  Win- 
terthur  Museum]  that  was  made 
by  the  Townsend-Goddard  family 
of  Newport  in  an  edition  of  ten, 
four  of  them  for  Nicholas  Brown 
and  his  three  brothers.  One  of 
these  was  sold  last  June  for  an 
unheard-of  $12.1  million. 
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WHY  BUY  ART? 

It  is  actually  a  lousy  investment 


By  Lawrence  Malkin 


An  Unknown  Uan  on  a 
Grey  Horse,  by  George 
Stubbs — more  or  less 
affordable  until  Paul 
Mellon  heated  up  the 
market. 


In  the  inflationary  market  of  the  past  forty 
years  it  would  seem  hard  to  have  gone 
wrong  investing  in  art,  especially  if  you 
had  hig  money  and  a  keen  eye  for  the 
Impressionists  and  the  more  flamhoyant 
memhers  of  the  New  York  school.  But  that 
is  a  hig  if. 

With  Japanese  investors  paying  mil- 
lions to  cart  oft  modern  masters,  the  way 
Morgan,  Melltm,  and  Frick  hought  the  old 
ones  early  in  the  century,  the  ordinary 
huyer  can  he  forgiven  for  placing  great  art 
in  the  category  of  New  York  or  London 
real  estate.  Such  investments  mean  get- 
ting in  on  the  ground  floor,  and  few  man- 
age it.  If  you  are  not  a  short-term  trader  hut 
an  ordinary  investor  with  a  hroad  portfolio 
and  a  long  view,  art  works  out  to  he  a  had 
deal — worse  than  the  satest  and  dullest  of 
all  invc-stnu-nts,  government  hoiuls.  Be- 
cause ot  tlu-  iniratle  of  compound  interest, 
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they  heat  art  hands  down  for  capital  accu- 
mulation, which  is  what  investment  is  all 
ahout,  or  should  he. 

Back  at  the  heginning  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution,  when  the  new  rich  hegan  huy- 
ing  art  to  dress  up  their  houses,  the  pace 
was  set  hy  royalty,  who  tended  to  have 
large  amounts  ot  ready  cash.  In  1754  the 
king  of  Saxony  paid  17,000  ducats  (worth 
£8, 500  pounds  in  the  currency  o{  the  day) 
for  Raphael's  Sistine  Madonna,  then  the 
highest  price  ever  paid  for  a  picture.  In  the 
unlikely  event  that  it  came  on  the  market 
today,  the  auctioneer  would  prohably  start 
the  bidding  at  about  $50  million,  where 
van  Gogh's  Irises  left  off.  Even  $100  mil- 
lion would  be  far  below  the  yield  on  gov- 
ernment bonds  (see  chart).  No  important 
Raphael  seems  to  have  been  sold  since 
Andrew  Mellon  bought  the  Alba  Madonna 
from  the  Hermitage  in  1931  for  about  $1.1 
million.  Old  masters  of  this  quality  almost 
never  change  hands  nowadays. 

Suppose  one  started  out  at  about  the 
same  time  as  the  king  of  Saxony  but  merely 
as  a  very  successful  Mr.  Smith.  With 
£8,500  pounds  to  invest  in  art,  Smith  puts 
it  not  into  one  Madonna  but  into  mainly 
contemporary  English  paintings.  He  com- 
missions a  few  Stubbses,  a  Gainsborough, 
a  Lawrence,  and  some  landscapes  by 
Claude  and  Constable.  How  would  his 
heirs  have  fared? 

Although  Gainsborough  held  his  value, 
Smith's  heirs  would  have  had  little  more 
than  aesthetic  satisfaction  in  their 
Stubbses.  As  late  as  the  1920s,  his  horses 
changed  hands  for  200  guineas,  or  less 
than  what  the  painter  charged  for  them  in 
his  lifetime.  It  took  the  fine  eye  and  deep 
pockets  of  Paul  Mellon  to  rescue  Stubbs 
from  oblivion. 

Th.uiks  to  Paul  Mellon's  father's  fancy 
for  Lawrence's  pretty  wtimen,  the  painter's 
prices  soared  in  the  1920s  when  Andrew 
Mellon  was  biddiiig  for  the  National  Cjal- 
lery.  Though  he  captured  only  one  paint- 
ing, he  managed  to  inflate  the  Lawrence 
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Sarah  Barrett  Moulton: 
"P/nWe"  (1794),  by  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence.  She 
went  for  a  dizzying 
$440,000  back  in  1927. 


Raphael's  Alba  Madonna, 
bought  by  Andrew 
Mellon  for  the  National 
Gallery  in  1931:  a  cool 
$1.1  million. 


market.  The  celebrated  "Pmlcie"  was  sold 
to  Henry  Huntington  for  £90,000.  Since 
then  no  such  desire  for  canvases  by  Law- 
rence has  been  noted. 

Claude  le  Lorrain  suffered  a  similar 
decline.  Jupiter  and  Europa  was  auctioned 
in  1930  at  Christie's  for  £1,312,  a  fifth  of 
what  Claudes  sold  for  at  the  height  of  his 
vogue.  As  for  Constable,  he  boomed  dur- 
ing the  nineteenth  century,  but  the  Barbi- 
zon  school  and  the  Impressionists  ate  into 
his  market.  A  painting  of  a  boat  passing 
through  a  lock  sold  for  £150  in  1824, 
dropped  to£131  in  1838,  increased  sixfold 
to  £860  in  1855,  but,  when  it  was  auc- 
tioned at  Phillips  in  1946,  went  for 
£4,600,  meaning  that  Constable  was  tak- 
ing off,  but  so  was  almost  everyone  else. 

Most  of  these  figures  come  from  the 


standard  work  on  the  subject,  The  Eco- 
nomics of  Taste:  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  Picture 
Prices,  by  Gerald  Reitlinger,  published  in 
1961  on  the  basis  of  prices  fetched  at  auc- 
tion and  gallery  sales  over  two  centuries, 
mainly  in  London.  This  record  prompted 
Prof.  William  J.  Baumol  to  note  the  gains 
and  losses  of  over  six  hundred  paintings 
that  had  been  sold  several  times.  From 
these  prices  he  reckoned  that  their  average 
rate  of  return  was  one  and  one-half  to  two 
percentage  points  less  than  that  of  govern- 
ment bonds — what  Wall  Street  calls  a 
negative  difference  of  150  to  200  basis 
points,  which  Baumol  figured  must  be  the 
cost  of  enjoying  the  paintings  on  your 


walls.  A  200-point  spread  makes  a  tremen- 
dous difference  over  time.  Baumol  read  his 
paper  at  the  1985  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Economic  Association,  where  it  was 
recognized  as  a  breakthrough.  He  called  it 
"Unnatural  Value:  or  Art  Investment  as 
Floating  Crap  Game." 

Two  European  professors,  Bruno  S.  Frey 
of  Zurich  and  Werner  W.  Pommerhene  oi 
Berlin,  updated  and  expanded  Baumol's 
calculations  last  year  by  tabulating  sales 
and  auction  prices  in  French,  German, 
and  Dutch  auction  houses  through  1987. 
They  subtracted  commission  and  like  Bau- 
mol excluded  from  their  list  ot  transactions 
all   paintings  held  for  less  than   twenty 


Bonds  vs.  Art 

To  calculate  the  rate  of  return,  we  have  used  the  stan- 
dard continut)us  compounding  formula:  Yt  =  Y_e"i  '"'. 
Pounds  were  converted  into  dollars  in  1950  at  the  rate, 
then  prevailing,  of  $2.80.  St)  £8,500  invested  in  gov- 
ernment honds  in  1754  hecomes  $161,084,470  in 
1950,  while  the  same  sum  in  paintings  grew  to  only 
$1,045,746.  By  1988,  with  postwar  rates  of  return 
much  higher,  hoth  sums  compound  more  quickly.  In 
1988,  the  nominal  value  of  the  hond  portfolio  was  an 
intoxicating  $2,784,793, 175;  that  of  the  art  portfolio, 
a  modest  $13,856,168. 
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Shot  Red  ^orityn, 
by  Andy  Warhol   19641 
Sold  at  auction  last 
spring  for  $4,070,000— 
still,  it  is  speculation, 
not  investment. 


vcai>.  (I'smg  art  as  collateral,  SiuhcKs 
i:cnorall\  lcn*.i>mi>ncv  tor  one  year,  renew- 
able. Sa\>  rri»t.  l\niRla.s  \'.  Shaw,  ot  the 
L'mvciMrN  ot  Akroii.  an  ottieer  ot  the 
A?«M>ciaiion  tor  Ciilturaj  Economics, 
"Thev're  acting  just  like  p.iwnhroLers.") 
The  remaining  simple  o\  ' .  NS  tran.s.»c- 
tii>ns  was  UNcJ  to  track  the  values  ol 
hiinJreJ.s  ol  |  iintiiv.  '  -  .\nJ  resales 

over  JeculcN,  e\en  i  > 


About  40  porconr  v">t  the  sales  lost  mon- 
ev  or  broke  e\  en;  onlv  20  percent  achieved 
a  prudent  return  ot  0  percent  or  Ivttcr.  You 
can  courit  on  wuir  tirijzers  those  paiiitinizs 
vieldini:  spectacular  returr>s  ot  better  rhaii 
I  ^  jvrceiit  a  vear.  Connoisseurs  ot  mathe- 
matics will  notice  that  these  tiijiires  bear  a 
strikms:  resemblance  to  a  chart  ot  normal 
probabilities,  such  as  those  in  the  spin  ot  a 
roulette  wheel. 

Lix^king  at  art  investment  through  the 
more  theoa^tical  eve  ot  an  economist,  it  is 
neccessarv  to  calculate  the  rate  ot  return, 
or  the  proht  that  an  investment  returns  to 
itsownetvner  time.  When  gamsaiul  K-isses 
hon\  >ale  and  auction  prices  o\  er  the  vears 
.ire  averaged  out,  the  \  .due  ot  p,untini:> 
prvA  e>  to  grow  .u  .i  r.ue  ot  onlv  .iKnit  1 .  ^ 
percent  .\  vear.  At  that  rate,  the  origin. d 
£^,500  would  ciimpound  to  .i  tot.il  ot 
i."2Sl.|S0.  This  comp.ires  piH>rlv  indeed 
with  K>nds,  where  the  r.ite  ot  return  iv  <.4 


course  measured  bv  the  rate  ot  interest. 
<.\->mpounded  over  a  period  ot  vears.  the 
principal  can  grow  tabulouslv.  For  exam- 
ple. ,in  in\esrment  ot  £8.^00  placed  in 
1 7^4  at  ^  percent — which  is  what  govern- 
ment bonds  gerierallv  pav  atter  intlatioii — 
would  be  worth  £8.8  ^,0^0  in  eightoenth- 
centurv  monev.  Buving  and  holding  gov- 
ernment .securities  would  have  lett  vou 
about  r/infv  times  better  oft  in  real  terms 
th.m  would  in\ esting  m  art. 

You  might  object  that  the.se  are  mere 
representations  ot  real  we.ilth,   whether 
p.iper  w  ith  .1  goxernment  guarantee  imi  it 
or  ,ui  .irtwork  with  the  equallv  question 
able  guar.intee  ot  an  artist's  signature.  It 
vv>u  c.ilcul.ite  onlv  paper  x.ilue.Non  iinest 
mg  the  original  l8,'i00  pounds,  will  .ut 
perh.ips  come  out  better  .md  be.it  mtl.i 
tion.'  It  >eem>  not.  Up  ti>  WSO,  art  .i\er 
.iged  an  .mnu.il  r.ue  ot  return  ot  l.*-^  per- 
lent.  ,»nd  i:o\  eminent  bond>  4.^  percent. 
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H  Grand  Procession  of 
Dignitaries  in  the  Semi- 
Egyptian  Style,  by  David 
Hockney.  Sold  for  a  re- 
cord $2.2.  million. 


In  the  postwar  world  all  prices  took  off, 
fine  art  included.  The  rate  o{  return  on 
paintings  averaged  6.8  percent  a  year,  and 
government  bonds  7. 5  percent.  These  per- 
centages represent  "nominal  value" — that 
is,  the  face  value  of  money.  When  this 
comparison  is  run  through  the  computer, 
government  bonds  literally  go  oft  the 
chart.  Holding  on  to  them  and  reinvesting 
the  interest  over  the  centuries  would  yield 
more  than  $2.7  billion — two  hundred  times 
better  than  paintings,  which  would  now 
be  worth  no  more  than  $13.8  million. 

These  figures  do  not  support  the  con- 
ventional wisdom  about  investing  in  art. 
The  British  Rail  Pension  Fund  made  head- 
lines this  spring  by  selling  twenty-five 
works  of  art,  bought  as  an  investment 
between  1974  and  1981,  for  $65  million, 
or  about  ten  times  their  original  purchase 
price — in  cash  terms,  a  return  o{  12  per- 
cent a  year.  But  these  were  Impressionist;.. 


works  in  i>rher  categories  sold  earlier  bare- 
ly held  their  own.  Maurice  Stoneirost,  the 
fund's  manager,  told  the  Wall  Street  Jowual 
that,  after  inflaticMi,  torgiMie  dixidend.s, 
and  transaction  civsts  are  deducted,  the 
real  return  on  the  fund's  entire  art  portti>- 
lio,  assessed  at  $90  milliiMi,  was  about  3 
percent  a  year — worse  than  stocks,  only 
marginally  better  than  real  estate. 

The  market  that   most  resembles  our 


Anthony  and  Cleopatra, 
by  Sir  Lawrence  Aimo- 
Todema.  in  1987, 
$192,000,  but  in  the 
long  run  bonds  are 
better. 
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Neptune,  by  Sir  Edwin 
Landseer.  In  1986, 
$385,000—0  big  come- 
down from  its  price  o 
century  ago. 


own  is  that  of  Victorian  England,  which 
Reitlinger  describes  as  "the  golden  age  of 
the  living  painter."  Then  as  now,  big 
money  bid  up  the  prices  of  contemporary 
art.  The  Pre-Raphaelite  Holman  Hunt 
took  six  years  to  paint  The  Fiiu/m/,'  of  Christ 
in  the  Temple,  which  he  sold  with  all  rights 
in  1860  for  £5, 775,  a  huge  sum  at  the  time. 
But  the  buyer  almost  doubled  his  invest- 
ment by  exhibiting  the  painting  for  an 
admission  fee,  making  engravings,  and  fi- 
nally selling  the  painting  for  £1,500,  a 
price  it  never  regained. 

The  Victorian  ironmasters  and  cotton 


kings  continued  to  pour  cash  into  paint- 
ings of  stags,  rocky  coasts,  Christian  sub- 
jects with  a  touch  of  sadism,  and  titillating 
classical  tableaux  like  The  Babylonian  Mar- 
riage Market,  which  once  made  an  auction 
record  of  £6,615.  These  ill-advised  art 
patrons  ignored  both  the  rise  of  the 
Impressionists  in  France  and  the  sale  of  old 
masters  to  millionaires  in  America.  For 
years  Sir  Edwin  Landseer  was  king  of  the 
saleroom.  The  Otter  Hunt  fetched  a  record 
Z\0,000  in  1873,  the  year  he  died.  In 
1913,  Christie's  sold  it  for  £1,260.  There 
was  little  inflation  and  a  great  deal  of  defla- 
tion in  that  hard-money  era.  Even  ignor- 
ing interest  payments,  any  investor  who 
had  kept  his  £10,000  in  cash  would  have 
been  one-third  better  off  in  purchasing 
power  by  191  3.  The  owner  of  the  painting, 
however,  took  a  loss  of  almost  90  percent. 
Landseer's  last  major  work  to  come  on  the 
market,  a  portrait  of  a  dog  called  Neptune, 
was  sold  in  1986  at  Christie's  for 
$385,000.  The  original  price  is  unknown, 
but  assuming  it  was  in  the  neighborhood  of 
£5,000,  Landseer's  average  in  his  heyday, 


the  shaggy  dog  has  had  quite  a  comedown. 
When  he  was  painted,  £5,000  would  buy  a 
large  house  in  London.  Today  $385,000 
buys  a  couple  of  maid's  rooms. 

Landseer  was  one  of  many  Victorian 
victims  of  the  turn  in  taste,  though  some 
have  snapped  back  in  a  crazy  market. 
Alma-Tadema  boomed  for  a  while  because 
Allen  Funt,  the  man  who  used  to  produce 
a  zany  TV  program  called  "Candid  Cam- 
era," bought  up  all  the  Alma-Tademas  he 
could  find  and  persuaded  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  to  stage  a  show.  The  market  for 
this  painter  has  since  calmed  down. 

Investors,  beware.  Very  few  paintings 
ever  become  priceless  icons,  like  Raphael's 
Madonnas,  van  Gogh's  bouquets,  or  Picas- 
so's clowns.  Andy  Warhol's  Marilyn  or 
Jasper  Johns's  flags  may  be  today's  icons  of 
fashion,  but  it  is  speculation,  ncn  invest- 
ment, to  bet  that  they  will  mature  into 
masters  of  our  visual  universe.  D 

luiwrence  Malkin,  a  former  economics  corre- 
spondent for  Time  magazine,  urites  from 
Washington  about  art  and  investing. 
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When  I  was  bom, 
my  Aunt  Alexandria  commissioned  a  statue  in  my  honor. 


At  seven,  she  taught  me  how  to  yodel. 


At  sixteen,  she  showed  me  the  pyramids. 
(From  a  hot  air  balloon.) 


For  my  graduation,  she  bought  me  a  Waterman. 


If  you  have  good  taste,  she  explained, 
you  can  get  away  with  anything. 


i  ens  write.  A  Waterman  pen  expresses.  For  more  than  a  century,  this  distinction  has  remained  constant.  In  the  precise,  painstaking 
tooling,  for  example.  In  the  meticulous  balancing.  In  layer  upon  layer  of  brilliant  lacquers.  In  accents  gilded  with  precious  metal. 
Those  who  desire  such  an  instrument  of  expression  f\  will  find  Waterman  in  a  breadth  of  styles,  prices  and  finishes. 


""0 

m 


WATERMAN 


PARIS 


©  I'>8')  Waterman  Pen  Company 


INVESTOR'S    FILE 


British  rule  in  India  is  a  big  subject 
that  arouses  strong  feelings  even 
now.  Historians  and  other  theorists 
of  Britain's  colonial  past  think  in 
terms  of  a  scoreboard  on  which  are 
marked  off  the  costs  and  benefits,  material 
as  well  as  spiritual,  enjoyed  or  suffered  by 
the  Indians  as  compared  with  the  British. 
Though  the  final  tally  can  easily  be  made 
to  fit  a  left-  or  right-wing  view  of  history, 
however  you  look  at  it  the  mutual  rewards 
were  enormous. 

Painting  was  one  small  area  of  Indian 
culture  m  which  the  British  helped  to 
bring  about  a  revival.  The  paintings  Indi- 
an artists  produced  for  their  British  patrons 
ranged  from  cheap  souvenirs  to  sensitive 
and  highly  accomplished  renderings  of  In- 
dia's land  and  people  done  in  a  curious, 
Indo-European  style. 

The  heyday  of  Indian  painting  for  the 
British  colonials  ran  from  1770  to  1870. 
Prices  now  range  from  $250,  for  a  set  of  a 
dozen  paintings  of  the  different  castes,  to 
$50,000,  for  a  single  sheet  by  so  famous  an 
Indian  artist  as  Shaikh  Zayn-al-din  of  Pat- 
na.  Somewhere  in  between  you  could  pay 


Company  painting:  the 

brief  flowering  of  a 

british-indian  hybrid 

by  robin  duthy 


An  Orange  -  Headed  Ground  Thrush  and  Dealh's- 
Head  Hawk  Moth,  by  Shaikh  Zayn-al-din,  1778. 


Four  Tribesmen,  co.  1815-16,  by  on  Indian  painter  of  the  Delhi  school.  The  European  way  in  which  the 
figures  are  grouped  was  taught  to  this  able,  unnamed  artist  by  his  Scottish  mentor,  James  Fraser. 


$1,000  for  a  medium-quality  set  of,  say, 
twenty  Indian  occupations  by  an  artist  of 
the  large  Calcutta  school.  Prices  for  the 
top  5  or  10  percent  of  the  market  have 
been  shooting  up — perhaps  by  as  much  as 
1,000  percent  since  1975 — while  at  the 
bottom  end,  where  quality  is  poor,  prices 
have  hardly  stirred. 

Three  great  schools  of  painting  flour- 
ished under  British  rule — at  Delhi,  Cal- 
cutta, and  Lucknow.  It  was  the  strong  if 
declining  tradition  of  Mogul  painting  that 
had  prevailed  for  200  years  before  1750, 
combined  with  the  taste  and  interests  of 
the  British,  that  produced  the  interesting 
hybrid  style  that  came  to  be  known  as 
Company  painting. 

Britain's  East  India  Company  was  given 
its  royal  charter  in  1600,  and  for  the  first 
150  years  of  its  existence  the  British  who 
worked  for  it  were,  first  and  foremost,  trad- 
ers. Many  had  blended  into  Indian  soci- 
ety, adopting  Indian  dress  and  ways  and 
cither  living  with  or  inarrying  Indian 
women.  Around  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 


teenth century  the  company  moved  rap- 
idly from  being  a  business  with  powerful 
trading  posts  to  being  one  that  ruled  over 
most  of  a  subcontinent.  As  India  became  a 
territorial  state,  and  more  British  women 
of  the  same  social  class  as  the  company 
men  went  there,  the  British  attitude 
toward  the  country  changed.  Mildred 
Archer,  the  pioneer  art  historian  of  this 
period,  believes  it  was  political  power  that 
freed  the  British  of  the  need  to  cultivate 
Indian  society.  For  whatever  reason,  the 
British  now  led  their  lives  in  the  larger, 
residency  towns,  insulated  from  the  people 
among  whom  they  lived. 

On  finding  themselves  in  a  new  coun- 
try, however,  certain  cultured  Englishmen 
with  a  respect  for  intellectual  pursuits  set 
them.selves  to  investigate  its  people,  their 
languages  and  history,  their  art  and  archi- 
tecture. These  inquiries  led  on  to  the  great 
systematic  surveys  of  the  subcontinent 
published  in  the  nineteenth  century.  C^no 
such  inquiring  intellectual  was  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones,  the  founder,  in  1784,  of  the 
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"There  is  something  noble  in  a  classic  design!'  4 

It  was  1934  wheii  Pierre  Pozier,  nephew  and  partner  of  Frederick  Schumacher,   /*J^ 
spoke  those  wor<is.  And  that  belief  remains  true  today  in  underscoring  yv-'is^ 

the  firm's  dedic2it|pn  to  design  excellence.  Z.'^.' 

The  fabrics,  wallcoverings  and  floorcoverings  seen  above,  in  a  foom  desigi^e^v    ^dtflii 
by  George  Constant,  are  an  expression  of  timeless  elegance  inherent        /  ♦ ' 
in  a  classic  design.  ''^Mh-'-  '.''     " 
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SCHUMACHER 


Books  courtesy  of  VLE,  Inc.,  NY  ■  ■      • 

F.  Schumacher  &  c;o.  ©  1989  Available  through  fine  designers. 


Reverso. 

AHEAD    OF    ITS    TIME    SINCE    1931. 


Pure  Art  Deco  lives  on  in  this 

UNCOMMON    timepiece    WHICH    HAS    BEEN 

crafted  by  our  watchmakers  for 

more  than  50  years.    the  reversible 

case  is  absolutely  unique.    an 

engraved  monogram  makes  the 

Reverso  a  jewel  of  a  watch,    a 

cherished  collector's  item  since  193!. 
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Princess  Ermine 

-    Los    ANGELES    - 
(213)    276-5556 

Wempe 
-  New  York   - 
(212)   751-4884 

Embassy 
-  Palm   Beach  - 
(407)   655-4844 

OR 
Call   (800)   JLC-TIME 


INVESTOR'S   FILE 


Tumblers,  ca.  1850,  a  watercolor  of  the  south  In- 
dian Tanjore  school:  human  Interest. 

Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.  In  addition  to 
studying  Sanskrit  he  wrote  a  learned  paper 
on  the  Indo-European  family  of  languages 
and  translated  the  greatest  of  the  Hindu 
law  books.  He  also  commissioned  paint- 
ings of  Indian  plants  and  birds. 

The  revival  of  painting  sponsored  by  the 
British  arose  largely  from  their  taste  for  the 
picturesque,  a  cult  that  in  Britain  had 
recently  embraced  the  wilder  aspects  of 
nature — the  Lake  District,  the  Alps — and 
quaint  aspects  of  British  life.  Several  suc- 
cessful publications  had  shown  vivid  pic- 
tures of  peat  cutters,  factory  children, 
paupers  breaking  stones  for  the  roads, 
leech  finders,  and  cranberry  girls.  All  were 
subsumed  in  the  term  "picturesque." 

To  those  tutored  in  such  subjects,  India 
afforded  unlimited  pleasures.  Wherever 
the  eye  turned  it  was  greeted  by  some 
unusual  or  exotic  sight.  One  English  lady 
remarked  how  strongly  the  scene  would 
attract  the  great  artists  of  Europe:  "The 
white  musjids  near  the  warm-colored  Hin- 
doo temples,  walls  overrun  with  moss  and 
lichens  .  .  .  the  dobies  and  the  peasant 
women  beat  their  clothes  on  slanting 
boards."  "But  enter  the  village  as  an  art- 
ist," a  contemporaneous  guidebook  re- 
marks, "and  how  massive,  rich  and  varied 
is  the  foliage!  what  splendid  lights  and 
solemn  murky  shades;  what  villainous, 
hairy  faquecrs,  rugged  stumps,  moldcring 
ruins  and  shocking  old  women.  ..." 

A  plenriftii  supply  of  servants  left  many 
British  residents  ample  time  to  write  de- 


tailed letters  and  diaries.  Mrs.  Postans 
wrote  that  in  the  Hyderabad  bazaar  every 
native  character  seemed  fit  for  sketch- 
ing— "the  haughty  Moslem,  mounted  on 
his  strong  Khorassan  steed  .  .  .  the 
Affghan,  with  a  dark  blue  cloth  wound 
over  his  breast,  his  long  matted  hair  falling 
in  ringlets  on  his  shoulders,  his  olive  cheek 
tinted  by  the  mountain  breeze  and  his  eye 
beaming  with  fire  and  resolve.  The  Syud  of 
Pisheen,  in  his  goat's-hair  cloak;  the  mer- 
chant of  Candahar  with  loose  and  flowing 
garments  and  many-coloured  turban;  the 
tall  Pathan  with  heavy  sword  and  haughty 
swagger."  These  were  electrifying  scenes, 
not  least  for  the  British  women  whose  fan- 
tasies in  the  presence  of  such  men  must 
have  taken  wing.  For  the  menfolk  matters 
were  different.  Many  had  a  bibi — a  native 
wife  or  mistress. 

The  marriage  of  British  taste  and  style 
with  the  glories  of  Mogul  painting  pro- 
duced curious  offspring.  The  Moguls  had 
ruled  most  of  India  from  1526.  The  court 
of  the  emperor  Akbar  was  familiar  with 
European  religious  prints  brought  by  mis- 
sionaries; these  were  meticulously  copied 
by  Mogul  artists. 

The  Indian  painters  borrowed  selec- 
tively from  European  art.  They  used  dis- 
tant views  of  towns  and  winding  roads  as 
well  as  hazy  blue  over  hills  and  fields — 
hardly  a  feature  of  the  Indian  landscape — 
to  convey  a  sense  of  space.  Their  inability 

A  Black  Stork,  by  a  Lucknow  painter,  ca.  1780. 
This  great  bird  went  for  $16,500  last  spring. 
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to  master  porspoctivo  was  later  criticized, 
though  there  could  be  nothing  but  admira- 
tion tor  their  brilliant  handling  ot  details 
ot  architecture  and  the  natural  world. 

With  the  decline  ot  the  power  ot  the 
Ktoiiul  court  at  Delhi  in  the  1  750s,  the  pro- 
vincial court  ot  Oudh,  with  its  capital  tirst 
at  Faizabad  and  later  at  Lucknow,  at- 
tracted a  stream  ot  British  artists,  be^jin- 
ninii  with  the  visit  ot  Tilly  Kettle  in  1 771- 
73.  He  was  tol lowed  bv  johann  Zotianv, 
0:ias  Humphry,  and  the  l\\niells,  Thom- 
a>  and  his  iiephew  William,  who  published 
se\  eral  tamous  series  ot  aquatnits. 

Regional  ditterences  b.ised  on  ethnic 
characteristics  are  exident  in  Company 
paiiirinys,  though  there  is  tjeneral  uni- 
tormitv  to  suit  the  unitorm  taste  ot  the 
patrons.  Subject  ruatter  is  jjenerallv  con- 
hned  to  flowers  and  animals,  trades,  cratts, 
festivals,  deities,  costumes,  and  convey- 
arices.  There  were  also  scenes  ot  visits  by 
British  dii:nitaries  to  native  courts,  ban- 
quets, and  the  like — anvthini:,  indeed, 
that  would  prompt  a  tourist  in  the  modern 
ace  to  reach  tor  his  camera. 


ftfo  S\\\aqe  Women  and  a  Male  Buffalo,  painted  in 
the  village  of  Rania,  near  Delhi,  co.  1816. 

In  Delhi,  lames  and  William  Fraser,  two 
ot  tl\e  sons  ot  a  Scottish  familv  sent  to 
India  ill  search  ot  a  career,  commissioned 
Indian  artists  to  paint  pictures  ot  village 
characters  and  rural  life.  The  L^ompany 
paititinizs  that  were  found  m  the  Fraser 
familv  papers  m  1^^7^  are  amon^  the  finest 
m  their  field.  When  thev  were  sold  at 
Sofhebvs  in  U^80,  prices  tor  the  individu- 
al sheets  were  mostlv  in  the  $\000  to 
521.V.W  rani^e.  Those  that  ha\e  been 
resold  in  the  last  two  years  have  realized  an 
increase  in  \alue  ot  around  700  to 
1.000  percent. 

Paintini:  ot  the  Calcutta  schix^l  was  m- 
tluenced  bv  the  imp^^rtant  publication  in 
the  1 7'^Os  of  250  color  etchinjzs  ot  c.istes. 
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Tropical  Dawn 

Limited  Kdition  of  100 
10'/2"Hx7'/2"Wx8"D 
A  spray  of  four  exotic  pink  orchids  with  bud.  As  exact  and  true  to  nature  as  the  human  hand  allows. 


Serendipity       clemons-eicken,  inc. 


5308  Birchman 

Fort  Worth,  Texas  76107 
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1203  Old  Town  Village 

Greenville  at  Lover's  Lane 
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FRANKFURT 

The  new  centre  of  European  art  is 
Frankfurt.  At  the  Ars  Antique,  the 
elite  of  Germany's  art  dealers  will  be 
presenting  more  than  10,000  works 
of  international  standing  from  Anti- 
quity to  modern  times.  For  collec- 
tors,  connoisseurs   and   museums. 

Further  Information: 

Messe  Frankfurt  GmbH,  PC.  Box  97  01  26, 

D-6000  Frankfurt  1, 

Telephone:  (0  69)  75  75  0,  Telex:  411558, 

Teletex:  69  979511  messe  Ff, 

Telefax;  (069)  75  75-4  33 
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for  collectors.  Priced  from  $135.  Please  enclose 
check  for  S6  with  this  coupon.  Mail  to  Steuben 
Customer  Relations,  Corning  Glass  Center 
Corning,  NY  14831.  Above,  Nimbus  Vase  by 
Paul  Schulze. 
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trades,  and  customs  by  the  Belgian  artist 
Balthazar  Solvyns.  The  best-known  En- 
glish patrons  here  were  Sir  Elijah  and  Lady 
Impey,  who  employed  three  highly  com- 
petent artists,  Shaikh  Zayn-al-din,  Bha- 
wani  Das,  and  Ram  Das.  Interest  in  Cal- 
cutta centered  on  natural  history,  flowers, 
and  the  various  trades  and  occupations, 
portrayed  in  dtKumentary  style.  For  paint- 
ings of  animals  and  plants,  the  use  of  live 
specimens,  combined  with  the  Mogul  tra- 
dition of  closely  observed  portraiture,  re- 
sulted in  a  style  that  may  have  set  the  pace 
for  John  James  Audubon  and  other  great 
illustrators  of  the  nineteenth  century. 


Daniells  in  mind,  "It  is  nowadays  difficult 
to  regard  their  picturesque  vistas  with  en- 
thusiasm. The  lack  ot  sharp  tones,  the 
tepid  colour,  the  dull  greys  and  greens,  the 
all-pervasive  browns,  all  these  distil  a  drab 
and  somber  dullness  as  if  all  the  exhilarat- 
ing qualities  of  India  had  been  extin- 
guished in  the  dour  light  of  sensible  in- 
spection." Alongside  this,  the  Indian  art- 
ists' use  of  color — "warm,  rich,  and  fear- 
less," as  one  English  observer  put  it — was  a 
refreshing  change. 

A  gradual,  regrettable  transformation  of 
the  British  view  of  India  seems  to  have 
occurred  with  the  nineteenth  century. 


The  Indian  artists  use  of  color  was 
"warm,  rich,  and  fearless? 


However  picturesque,  the  subjects  of 
most  Company-school  paintings  woefully 
lacked  sensibility  and  artistic  taste. 
Though  Indian  painters  had  inherited  a 
tradition  of  high  culture,  British  amateur 
painters  brought  with  them  a  mechanical 
compliance  with  certain  "rigid  rules"  that 
generally  resulted  in  the  "tame  delineation 
of  a  given  spot."  As  for  the  professional 
painters,  Mildred  Archer  argues,  with  the 


Indo-British  art  began  to  exhibit  a  kind  of 
amused  voyeurism.  Whereas  the  eigh- 
teenth-century Englishman  was  inclined 
to  regard  society  with  "complacent  satis- 
faction and  had  found  in  Nature  a  host  of 
objects  to  delight  the  senses  and  exercise 
the  mind,  the  Victorians,"  Archer  writes, 
"tended  to  regard  the  outside  scene  in 
largely  ethical  terms."  Belief  in  progress, 
especially  pride  in  British  progress  follow- 


Four  Figurei,  co.  1816-20,  by  an  unknown  painter  of  the  Delhi  school,  commissioned  to  do  figure  draw- 
ings "illustrative  of  native  costume  and  feature"  by  the  brothers  William  and  James  Fraser. 
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From  the  La  Barge  Collection  of  fine  mirrors  and  tables, 
available  through  showrooms.  For  a  64-page  Table  Catalog,  send 
S6.00  to  La  Barge,  Dept.  952,  P.O.  Box  1769,  Holland,  MI  49422 
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ing  the  Industrial  Revolution,  ^wvc  birth 
to  a  j2;rander  and  more  dangerous  con- 
cept— the  perfectibiUty  of  man.  Such  he- 
hefs  entailed  a  certain  contempt  for  the 


»  Hotttttain  Starling,  watercolor  of  the  Calcutta 
school,  CO.  1820,  sold  In  April  for  $1,776. 

values  and  beliefs  of  others.  Whereas  the 
colorful  Indian  religious  festivals  had  been 
observed  hitherto  with  keen  interest,  dur- 
ing the  Victorian  age  they  began  to  arouse 
disgust.  The  Hindu  as  noble  savage  had 
become  a  pagan  with  an  abominable  creed 
practicing  revolting  superstitions. 

Hcx^k  swinging,  suttee,  and  the  treat- 
ment of  women  in  general  were  offensive 
even  to  British  sensibilities  and  turned  the 
more  hidebound  British  into  racists.  For- 
tunately there  were  plenty  of  Britons  who 
saw  that  sculpture,  architecture,  and  other 
elements  of  Indian  culture  were  at  least 
equal  to  their  own. 

With  the  arrival  in  India  during  the 
1860s  of  cameras  in  the  hands  of  such  fine 
photographers  as  Samuel  Bourne,  Compa- 
ny painting  went  into  an  inevitable  de- 
cline. Arriving  in  India  to  record  the  dur- 
bar of  1876,  the  British  artist  Valentine 
Prinsep  was  appalled  by  the  quality  of  what 
came  out  of  the  native  art  schools.  When 
he  criticized  the  work  of  the  Delhi  artist 
Ismael  Khan,  the  old  man  defended  him- 
self, saying,  "These  are  done  for  the  sahibs 
who  do  not  understand."  That  may  have 
been  true  of  many  among  them,  yet  there 
were  enough  British  of  taste  and  judgment 
to  foster  a  slight  but  charming  interlude  in 
the  story  of  Eastern  art.  LJ 

Robin  Duthy  is  the  author  r)/The  Successful 
Investor. 
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A  SAN  DIEGO  RESIDENCE. 

ABOVE  THE  CITY  AND  THE  WV. 


An  Exceptional 
Opportunity 


Unique  to  San  Diego  and  possi- 
bly without  peer,  MERIDIAN 
represents  the  latest  of  the  new  gen- 
eration of  high  rise  condominium 
residences.  Created  as  livable,  full 


scale  homes  rather  than  apartments,  security  systems  ever  developed, 

each  residence  features  spaciousness  Best  of  all,  MERIDIAN  includes  the 

and  convenience.  Inherent  to  amenities  which  provide  for  a  gra- 

MERIDIAN  are  the  most  advanced  cious  lifestyle  for  those  who  live 

state-of-the-art  life  safety  and  here. 


Expansive 
Homes 


MERIDIAN  residences  repre- 
sent the  value  one  would 
expect  in  a  custom  home.  The 
design  emphasis  is  on  spaciousness 
and  quality.  Each  home  features 
grand  master  baths,  abundant  clos- 


ets and  large,  well  appointed 
kitchens.  Finely  detailed  marble 


Extraordinary 
Views 


Extensive 
Amenities 


Exciting 
Location 


Ever  changing  views  are  part  of 
each  MERIDIAN  home.  To  the 
south,  colorful  sailboats  glide  by  the 
yacht  harbor  marina.  To  the  west, 
ocean  vessels  return  from  the  sea 
while  a  setting  sun  bathes  Point 


MERIDIAN  includes  a  wide 
array  of  amenities  designed 
for  the  security  and  convenience  of 
those  who  call  MERIDIAN  home. 
An  impressive  drive  entry  leads  to 
the  Main  Lobby.  Within  MERIDIAN 
one  finds  a  large  secure  outdoor 
Plaza  in  a  park  setting,  fully 

A  combination  of  exciting  ocean 
views,  a  delightful  bay  front 
and  a  dynamic  urban  setting  were 
the  inspirations  for  MERIDIAN. 
Within  close  walking  distance  are  a 
new  yacht  harbor  marina,  the 
embarcadero,  the  arts  and  theatres. 


baths,  Poggenpohl  kitchens,  Ther- 
mador  and  Sub-Zero  appliances  are 
the  standard.  The  homes,  which 
range  from  1,200  to  3,400  square 
feet,  are  as  distinct  and  unique  as  the 
individuals  who  live  here. 

Loma  in  fiery  spectacle.  San  Diego's 
expanding  skyline  sparkles  both  day 
and  night.  The  mountains  frame  the 
sunrise  to  the  east.  Then,  coming 
full  circle  to  the  south,  the  Coro- 
nado  Islands  dot  the  Pacific  horizon. 

equipped  Health  Clubs,  elegant 
Guest  Suites  and  The  Meridian 
Room  for  large  scale  entertaining. 
And  twenty-four  hours  a  day 
MERIDIAN  is  staffed  to  quietly  pro- 
vide the  service  necessary  to  a 
residence  of  this  style. 


fine  restaurants,  shopping  and  the 
financial  district.  And,  just  a  short 
cab  ride  away  are  the  museums  of 
Balboa  Park,  the  Old  Globe  Theatre 
and  the  international  airport.  At 
MERIDIAN  both  natural  beauty  and 
the  urban  experience  are  combined 
in  one  inspired  setting. 
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E        R        I        D        I        A        N 
DOM        I        N        I        U        M 

Homes  From  $380.ooo  To  $i, 500,000 


Sales  Office  700  Front  Street,  San  Diego,  California  92101  For  Appointment  619/23 1  0777 


RAVELINE 


Timely  tips  for  seafarers, 
shoppers,  and  s\'barites 


Lugano's  elegant  hotel  that  does  not 
advertise.  The  \'illa  Principe  Leopol- 
do  is  a  live-minute  ride  above  Lugano.  The 
former  villa  of  Prince  Leopold  Hohenzol- 
lem,  of  the  German  imperial  family,  is 
now  owned  by  a  group  of  Italian  Swiss, 
who  have  converted  it  into  a  hotel  with 
twenr\-four  spacious  junior  suites.  All  are 
in  pastel  green  or  rose  de  bois,  with  mir- 
rored walls,  balcony,  desks,  and  comfort- 
able, unostentatious  furniture. 

Breakfast  either  at  La  Limonaia,  the 
cheerful  breakfast  room,  with  lemon-pat- 
terned chintz  curtains,  or  on  the  terrace. 
Meals  are  also  served  outside  or  in  the 
handsome  dining  room,  on  pink  linen. 

The  vine-covered,  terra-cotta  villa  is 
surrounded  by  rhododendrons.  The  floors 
are  of  ivory-colored  marble;  there  are 
huge,  inviting  wicker  chairs  with  pastel 
chintz  covers  and  splendid  fresh-flower 
arrangements  in  every  comer. 

And  there  is  a  lovely  heated  swimming 
pool  with  a  view  of  the  lake.  Also  tennis 
courts.  In  ten  minutes,  you  can  walk  into 
the  town.  The  villa  has  no  membership  in 
any  hotel  association  but  relies  completely 
on  word-of-mouth  referrals. 

Address:  Via  Montalbano  5,  6900  Luga- 
no, Switzerland;  phone;  (091)  55-8855. 
Not  for  Parisians  onl>.  Les  Prejuges,  a 
charming  restaurant  in  Montfort 
I'Amaury,  is  something'    ' 
Parisians,  even  though  ir 
ty-five  kilometers  west  of  i'-!     :   hort  dis- 
tance beyond  Versailles. 


It  is  in  a  handsome  old  wood-paneled 
house  full  of  nice  antiques,  candelabra, 
and  good  paintings,  with  a  pretrv*  garden 
outside.  The  trip  from  Paris  is  very  pleas- 
ant. Parisians  who  know  about  it  are  apt  to 
go  there  on  weekends.  If  you  like  caned 
chairs,  beautifully  polished  wood  floors, 
lots  of  flowers,  crisp  white  tablecloths,  and 
good  traditional,  uncomplicated  food, 
keep  this  place  in  mind. 

Address:  18  Place  Robert  Brault,  74890 
Montfort  rAmaur\-,  France;  phone:  (01) 
3486-9265. 

Australia  in  luxury.  If  you  want  to  go 
to  Australia  in  st\"le,  traveling  com- 
fortably and  well,  seeing  the  best  places — 
and  you  do  not  want  to  go  with  a  tour — 
here  is  the  solution. 

(Colonial  Pacific  Private  Tours  and  Sa- 
faris makes  a  business  of  organizing  "pri- 
vate trips."  Tliey  are  the  actual  operators 
of  every  part  of  the  trip,  involving  them- 
selves with  each  client  and  giving  person- 
alized attention  to  detail.  TTiey  have  good 
contacts  ever^-where,  so  using  Colonial 
Pacific  is  almost  like  having  an  influential 
friend  looking  out  for  you.  It  costs  a  bit 
more,  but  those  who  have  done  it  say  they 
would  not  do  it  any  other  way. 

Address:  P.O.  Box  480.  Wvong. 
N.S.W.,  2259  Australia;  phone:  (66)  55- 
8676;  fax:  (66)  55-8675. 

One  of  Portugal's  best-kept  secrets  is 
in  unusual  place  to  buy  Portuguese 
rugs  ar  very  reasonable  prices — and  not 
likely  t'  go  out  of  business  s<x)n. 


It  IS  Portugal's  national  prison  for  wom- 
en, near  the  town  of  Tires,  about  four 
miles  northeast  of  Estoril.  The  inmates  are 
taught  the  craft  of  weaving.  Their  beauti- 
ful rugs  are  sold  in  the  prison  at  about  30 
percent  less  than  you  would  pay  in  Lisbon. 
The  jail  does  not  advertise,  so  few  people 
know  about  it,  including  the  Portuguese. 
TTiev  also  ship. 

A  fun  trip  in  Scandinavia.  If  you  are 
going  to  Scandinavia,  here  is  a  won- 
derful idea:  take  an  overnight  cruise  be- 
tween countries.  There  are  several  possi- 
bilities, but  one  of  the  most  popular  is  a 
minicruise  between  Stockholm  and  Hel- 
sinki (taking  two  nights  on  the  ship). 

You  leave  either  Stockholm  or  Helsinki 
at  six  P.M.  and  enjoy  a  delightful  evening 
cruise  among  thousands  of  islands.  Then 
dinner,  and  overnight  in  a  comfortable 
cabin.  You  arrive  on  the  following  morn- 
ing at  abciut  nine.  Spend  the  day,  return- 
ing to  your  original  destination  on  the 
next  morning. 

Silja  Line,  505  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  NY  10017;  phone:  (212)986-2711. 

Asia's  "in"  spot.  Thailand's  Phuket 
Island  IS  now  ver>'  popular  (see  Con- 
noisseur, September  1988).  Two  luxury 
hotels:  Amanpuri  (800-223-1588.  or,  in 
New  York  State.  212-661-4540)  and  the 
Phuket  Yacht  Club  (800-448-8355).  A 
couple  of  years  ago  no  one  had  even  heard 
of  the  island,  but  now  ever>'K>dy  seems  to 
be  going  there.  B(x)k  way  ahead! 

(Continued  tm  pa^e  1H4) 
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■     If  you've  recently  received  a  substanti^mHlint  of  cash^ 
you  need  time  to  develop  a  long-term  investfrfent  program. 
But  in  the  short-term  you  want  a  handsome  income 
while  your  money  remains  safe  and  accessible. 
/,^.he  Northern  Advantage  investment  account  is  the  light 
^'|v    investment  decision.  To  invest  $1  million  or  more^ 
^all  Bruce  CaIlo\\^  Senior  Vice  President,  312-444^687    ; 

INfc^rllieiii^r^    Asset  Maiiageme] 


i'P,      CelebratfMiO(| 
«5TVnst  Compaity,  50  S.ljal' 
AlBIiatespf  the  Bank  are  located  in  Arizona,  CaiiRri 


IL  60675.  Member 
I  ftlinois.  Rates  and  services  may  vary. 
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tureen  and  ladle. 
Continental,  circa  1850. 
13"  high. 


JAMES  II 


IS  EAST  57th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  10022 
(212)  355-7040 
6th  FLOOR 
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"HOUSE  BEHTTINC  HEAVEN" 

Experience  heaven  on  earth.  On  the  beach  at  Waikiki. 

219^^  Kalia  Road,  Honolulu,  Hawaii  96815 
Call  your  travel  a^'ent  or  toll-free  (800)  367-2  34  3  or  (808)  92  3-231! 


TRAVELING 


The  dinner  jacket  strikes  back.  After 
years  ot  losing  ground  to  the  "travel- 
ing blue  suit,"  the  dinner  jacket  seems  to 
be  making  a  comeback. 

In  the  dining  room  of  Madeira's  Reid's 
Hotel  these  days,  it  is  not  uncommtm  to 
see  about  three-quarters  of  the  men  in  din- 
ner jackets.  Not  a  blue  suit  in  sight.  And 
during  Europe's  skiing  season,  dinner  jack- 
ets are  de  rigueur  in  such  upscale  resorts  as 
St.  Moritz,  Gstaad,  and  Ziirs. 

Florence,  "fix-it"  city.  You  can  get 
almost  anything  repaired  or  mended 
here.  If  you  have  an  irreplaceable  piece  of 
glass  that  has  been  chipped  or  broken,  take 
it  to  Mrs.  Locchi,  at  Via  D.  Burchiello  10, 
not  far  from  the  Pitti  Palace.  She  restores 
any  object  made  of  glass  or  crystal — bot- 
tles, cruets,  salt  shakers,  any  age  or  style. 

Pagliai,  at  Borgo  San  Jacopo  41R,  will 
make  an  exact  copy  of  that  missing  silver 
spoon.  And  the  workshop  of  Ubaldo  Bal- 
dini.  Via  Palazzuolo  99R/105R,  will  copy 
the  handles  and  knobs  and  friezes  missing 
from  or  damaged  on  antique  furniture  in 
brass  or  bronze. 

Bettina  Schindler,  Via  Maffia  51R,  re- 
stores broken  ivory,  tortoiseshell,  and  the 
like.  Carretti,  at  Via  del  Presto  di  San 
Martino  lOR,  is  known  for  restoring  furni- 
ture, wood  sculpture,  and  polychrome. 
A  charming  shop  in  London.  Nina 
Campbell,  the  London  decorator 
chosen  by  the  duke  and  duchess  of  York  to 
do  the  decorating  of  their  country  house 
near  Windsor,  sells  an  increasing  number 
of  her  own  papers,  fabrics,  and  small  deco- 
rative pieces  at  her  shop.  They  reflect  her 
own,  quintessentially  "English"  style. 

If  you  like  this  style,  you  will  like  almost 
everything  at  Nina  Campbell  Ltd.  There  is 
a  constantly  changing  assortment  of 
goods:  cachepots  and  glasses  from  Venice 
(her  fluted,  gold-rimmed  champagne  gob- 
lets are  to  be  found  on  some  of  London's 
smartest  tables).  There  are  cushions  and 
lamps,  mirrors  and  candlesticks,  and,  of 
course,  her  own  range  of  subtly  coordi- 
nated fabrics  and  papers.  Look  for  the 
recolored  woven  tartans. 

Address:  9  Walton  Street,  London 
SW3,  England. 

Tip.  Even  if  you  lock  your  valuables  in 
the  trunk  of  your  rental  car,  they  can 
still  be  stolen.  Reason:  in  many  areas  of 
Europe,  thieves  have  been  able  to  get 
duplicate  keys  to  all  rental  cars.  D 

Produced  by  Passport,  the  Monthly  Letter 
for  Discriminating  International  Travel- 
ers, 20  hJorih  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  /L 
60606. 
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CONNOI.SSbUR 


Ascend  to  a  new  level  of  universal  consciousness  as  you  travel  into  the 
unknown  on  a  voyage  of  evolutionary  personal  discovery.  Each  step  of  this 
majestic  journey  toward  the  ultimate  attainment  is  filled  with  wondrous  symbols 
and  arcane  wisdom:  A  red  ladder  symbolizes  the  opportunity  to  reach  loftier 
goals;  a  golden  path  spanning  the  void  lets  us  cross  to  the  pure,  clear  light 
where  the  pearl  of  great  price  awaits.  Inspired  by  the  brilliant  work  of  Riane 
Eisler's  'The  Chalice  and  the  Blade,"  Adams  creates  an  unparalleled  achieve- 
ment of  awe-inspiring  beauty.  A  flawless  technique  by  a  truly  visionary  artist. 

Terra  Incognita 

'Terra  Incognita,"  from  the  "Accelerated  Evolution"  series,  is  available  as  a 

limited  edition  of  1 50  custom-printed  Cibachromes  with  original  handwork 

by  the  artist.  To  acquire  it  or  to  learn  more  about  Adams  and  his  other 

available  works,  please  call  1-800-367-8047,  ext.  108. 
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Its  the  only  hotel 
in  new  york 

FOR  PEOPLb 

WTIO  DON'T 

LIKE  HOTELS. 


On  the  comer  of  Park 
Avenue  and  65th  Street 
stands  the  Mayfair 
Regent.  The  chasen 
New  York  home  ior  thc»e 
who  are  used  to  gracious 
li\'ing. 
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A  REGENT®  INTERNATIONAL  HOTEL 


AUCKLAND.  BANGKOK.  BEVERLY  HILLS.  CHICAGO-  HH   HONG  KONG   KL'ALA.  LLMrL'R   MELBOURNE.  NEW  YORK.  SINGAPORE  SYDNEY  TAIPEI- 


(800)5454000 


OWN  A  PIECE 
OF  HISTORY 


2L^ 


^ -^  ^'^ — 


Benjamin  Franklin  Letter 

We  deal  in  historic  letters  and  docu- 
ments signed  by  the  most  famous  and 
influential  people  who  ever  lived.  World 
Leaders.  Scientists,  Artists,  [Musicians, 
and  many  other  categories  are  repre- 
sented in  our  latest  offering.  Hang  an 
original  piece  of  history  on  your  wall. 

Call  Toll  Free  or  Send  $2 
for  our  catalogue  today. 

Please  include  phone  number  and 
individuals  or  areas  of  interest. 

American 
HiBtorical  ($utl6 

130  Circle  Drive,  Suite  200 
Roslyn  Heights,  N.Y.  11577 

800-544-1947-516-62^ 


FOR 


^tSr- 


BY  OWNER 

HOMES,  FINE  ART,  HORSES, 
^     AUTOS,  BUSINESSES, 
BOATS,  AIRPLANES 


^       1 40,000  INDIVIDUAL  LISTINGS 
COAST  TO  COAST 

\  NO  BROKERAGE 
P      COMMISSION 

COMPUTER 

USTINGS 

.       UPDATED 

DAILY 

TO  BUY  OR  SELL 
CALL  TOLL  FREE: 
1-800-327-9630 

ADmax      ^K;-!!!! 

DATABASE  PUBLISHERS  SINCE  1978 
P.O  Box  21046,  Ft.  Lauderdale.  FL  33335 
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ncrrURE  sources:  Cover:  Photograph  by 
Neal  Slavin;  Art  Nouveau  Nymphs  (1898),  by 
G.  Van  dcr  Merschc,  Belgian;  carved  pine, 
polychrome;  si:e,  6";';  Triple  C^hair-Back 
"Grotto"  Settee  (late  nineteenth  century),  with 
contoured  shell-shaped  sears,  manufactured  by 
Puley  et  Cie,  Venice;  courtesy  Newel  Art  Gal- 
leries, N.Y.C.  Page  II:  (top  left)  Phiito,  George 
Wright;  (top  right)  Tanega  vase  designed  by 
Marie-Claude  Lalique  (1988),  courtesy  Lalique; 
(center)  photo,  Franqoise  Huguier/Vu;  (Kit- 
torn  right)  photograph  by  Ferdinando  Scianna/ 
Magnum;  (botti>m  left)  photo,  Paul  Warchol. 
Page  42:  (right)  Courtesy  the  Mu.seum  of  Mi>d- 
em  Art,  N.Y.C.  Page  50:  (top)  Courtesy  the  J. 
Paul  Getty  Museum.  Page  66:  (top)  Photo,  Rob- 
hie  Robinson.  Page  78:  (top)  Date,  ca.  1949; 
medium,  tnl  on  canvas;  size,  54.8  cm  x  46  cm; 
(bottom)  date,  1922;  medium,  mixed-media 
technique,  with  oil,  collage,  and  bell  push  on 
canvas;  size,  67  cm  x  58  cm.  Pages  1(37,  113: 
Photos,  Fran(;oise  HuguierA/u;  hair  by  Matsu 
Kaz/Le  Booking;  makeup  by  Nelson  Sepulveda/ 
Bt.nie  Schack.  Page  116:  Courtesy  Goran  Ulf- 
sparre.  Page  134:  Size,  25"  x  26"  x  6".  Page 
135:  (top)  Medium,  oil  on  canvas;  size,  80  cm  x 
52  cm;  (bottom)  medium,  oil  on  canvas;  size, 
46"  x  35".  Page  136:  Medium,  oil  on  canvas 
mounted  on  plywood;  size,  136  cm  x  160  cm. 
Page  137:  Medium,  bronze;  size,  17":"  x  8"  x 
5".  Pages  138-39:  Photos  courtesy  of  the  Inter- 
national Arts  Council,  155  Valley  Forge  Road, 
Lansdale,  PA  19446;  (top)  date,  1638;  medium, 
hand  scroll,  ink  on  paper;  size,  27.5  cm  x  459 
cm.  Page  139:  (bottom  left)  Medium,  hanging 
scroll,  ink  and  color  on  paper;  size,  177.5  cm  x 
78.8  cm;  (bottom  right)  medium,  hanging 
scroll,  ink  and  color  on  paper;  size,  65.5  cm  x 
31.2  cm.  Page  158:  (counterclockwise)  Cour- 
tesy New  Glass;  courtesy  Jack  Lenor  Larsen  (2); 
courtesy  Daum,  Inc.;  courtesy  V'Soske.  Page 
159:  (clockwise)  Courtesy  China  Seas,  Inc.; 
courtesy  Donghia  Furniture.  Page  160:  (coun- 
terclockwise) Courtesy  Smith  &  Watson;  cour- 
tesy Baker  Furniture;  courtesy  Sarreid,  Ltd.; 
ct)urtesy  Century  Furniture  Company.  Page  161: 
(clockwise)  Courtesy  La  Barge;  courtesy  Scala- 
mandre;  courtesy  Saint  Louis;  courtesy  Kittin- 
ger;  courtesy  Patterson,  Flynn,  Martin  &. 
Manges,  Inc.  Page  162:  (top  left)  Photo,  Cole 
Riggs,  courtesy  Thimbelina;  (top  right)  courtesy 
Manuel  Canovas;  (bottom  left)  courtesy  Norma 
Kamali/OMO  Home;  (bottom  right)  courtesy 
Revman  Industries.  Page  163:  (counterclock- 
wise) Courtesy  Fieldcrest;  courtesy  Karges;  cour- 
tesy Palais  Royal;  courtesy  Hickor>'  Chair  Com- 
pany; courtesy  Revman  Industries.  Page  164: 
(counterclockwise)  Courtesy  Manuel  Canovas; 
courtesy  Puiforcat;  courtesy  Jack  Lenor  Larsen; 
courtesy  Christopher  Hyland;  courtesy  Unika 
Vaev  USA.  Page  165:  (counterclockwise) 
Courtesy  Mottahedeh;  courtesy  Kirk-Brummel 
Associates;  courtesy  Baccarat;  courtesy  Kindel 
Furniture;  courtesy  Clarence  House.  Page  166: 
Date,  1981;  medium,  oil  on  panel;  size,  23''s"  x 
28".  Page  167:  (top  left)  Date,  ca.  1510; 
medium,  oil  on  wtxid  transferred  to  canvas; 
diameter,  37'''4";  (top  left)  medium,  oil  on  can- 
vas; size,  57'':  x  39''4".  Page  168:  Medium,  syn- 
thetic polymer  silk-screened  on  canvas;  size, 
39V4"  X  39V4".  Page  169:  (top)  Date,  1961; 
medium,  oil  on  canvas;  size,  84"  x  144";  (bot- 
tom) date,  1883;  medium,  oil  on  panel;  size, 
25V4"  X  36'/4".  Page  170:  Date,  1824;  medium, 
oil  on  canvas;  size,  60"  x  79".  Page  172:  Pho- 
tos, Prudence  Cuming  AssiKiates,  Ltd.;  cour- 
tesy Kyburg  Ltd.;  (top)  medium,  watercolor  on 
paper;  size,  23.3  cm  x  374  cm;  (Kittom) 
medium,  watercolor  and  gouache  on  laid  paper, 
watcrm, irked  J.  Wh.itm.in;  size,  595  mm  x  800 
mm.  Page  174:  (top)  Medium,  opaque  waterco- 
lor on  paper;  size,  1I"m"  x  15'^";  (Kittom) 
medium,  watercolor  on  paper;  size,  28''4  x 
IQs'^^" .  Page  176:  Medium,  watercolor  on  paper; 
size,  28.8  cm  x  41. 1  cm.  P;tge  178:  Size,  18"  x 
1  3'':".  Page  IHO:  Medium,  watercolor  on  paper; 
size,  22.5  cm  x  30.8  cm. 
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B     E    H    R    E    N    S 


IMAGE  SIZE:  40'A"  x  ISVa" 


(©  SOHO  EDITIONS  1989 


Howard  Behrens  is  one  of  America's  premier  palette 
knife  painters.  His  works  are  now  available  as  beautiful 
serigraphs.  Each  image  is  printed  in  a  limited  edition, 
created  with  over  sixty  hand-drawn  color  plates.  Every 
piece  is  individually  numbered,  and  then  hand-signed 
by  the  Artist.  Also  available  is  a  deluxe  edition  of  seri- 


graphs on  linen.  These  are  mixed  media,  with  extensive 
hand  painting  by  the  artist.  The  image  pictured  above, 
"Royal  Hawaiian",  is  now  available  at  pre-publication 
price  at  fine  art  galleries  throughout  the  United  States. 
For  the  gallery  nearest  you,  check  the  listings  below  or 
call  Soho  Editions. 
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Art  Moods 

Atlanta,  GA  (404)  636-7877 
Creative  Frame  Art  Gallery 

CflMfOM,  OH  (216)  477-8351 

Accent  Gallery 

Ocean  City,  Nj  (609)  398-3577 

P&C  Fine  Arts 

V^ashington,  DC  (703)  698-8452 


SOHO 

EDITIONS 

568  BROADWAY 
NY,     NY     10012 

212-925«4460 


Austin  Galleries 

C/i((:fl^o,IL  (312)  943-3730 

West  Bloomjield,  MI(3I3)  855-1566 

San  Francisco.  CA  (415)  243-8167 

Laguna  Beach,  CA  (714)  497-8300 

Artful  Framer  Gallery 

R.  Lauderdale,  FL  (305)  475-0626 

Renaissance  Art  Gallery 

P/ffs^Mr^A,  pa  (412)  391-3199 
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Trotoct  your  in\  t^stmcnt  in  tine  furni- 
ture with  Antiquax,  the  outstanding, 
unequalled  furniture  wax  polish. 
Shortlv  after  the  turn  of  the  century 
the  owner  of  an  exclusive  London 
antique  gallery  developed  Anhquax 
for  use  solely  by  his  aristocratic  cli- 
ents. They  needed  a  paste  wax  polish 
that  would  protect,  feed  and  enhance 
the  irreplaceable  anhques  they  pur- 
chased at  his  establishment.  Now  this 
same  secret  formula  of  carefully 
blended  fine  waxes  is  available  to 
everyone!  Easy  to  apply,  Antiquax 
gives  wood  a  soft,  mellow  long-lasting 
shine  that  repels  dust  and  will  not 
fingermark.  Join  the  world's  leading 
galleries  and  museums  as  well  as  the 
statehest  of  homes  by  using  Antiquax 
to  achieve  the  finest  shine  available  for 
your  furniture.  Our  generous  7.05  oz. 
tin  will  last  a  long,  long  time  and  it's 
just  $9*9S  plus  $2.00  for  shipping, 
handling  and  insurance  (total,  $11.95 
each). 

HOW  TO  ORDER:  Send  a  check  or  money  order  (no  cash,  please)  nayable  to  H.M. 
SPECIALTIES  for  $11.95  for  each  tin  of  Antiquax  you  want  ($9.95  +  $2.  for  shipping,  han- 
dling and  insurance).  On  a  separate  piece  of  paper',  PRINT  the  name  and  address,  including 
ZIP  code,  that  you  want  the  tin(s)  of^  Antiquax  sent  to.  Please  be  sure  to  include  the  depart- 
ment code  shown  below.  Send  vour  payment  and  your  order  information  to: 

H.M.  SPECIALTIES,  Dept.  CNWX  109; 
P.O.  Box  1117,  Radio  City  Station;  NY,  NY  10101 

(Som-,  we  cannot  handle  Canadian,  foreign  or  COD.  orders. )  Please  allow  30  days  for  deliven,'  from  our  receipt  of  your  order. 

We  ship  \Ta  United  Parcel  Service  wherever  possible.  Overseas  orders  may  take  up  to  six  weeks  by  Parcel  Post. 

The  Hearst  Corporation  250  W.  55  St.,  ,VY,  M  lOOl^ 


A  BRILLIANT  SHINE! 

Nothing  adds  more  to  a  room  setting  than 
the  bright  glow  of  shining  metal.  That's  why 
a  long  lasting,  easy  to  use  metal  polish  is  so 
important  to  those  who  value  their  posses- 
sions. Many  years  ago  the  owners  of  the 
Partridge  Gallery  in  London  developed  a  sil- 
ver polish  as  well  as  a  copper  and  brass 
polish  in  order  to  keep  their  exquisite  metal 
objects  looking  their  best.  Now  these  fine 
polishes  are  available  to  all  who  want  their 
own  collections  of  silver,  copper  and  brass 
to  exhibit  the  most  radiant  of  shines.  Both 
polishes  are  extremely  low  in  abrasives  and 
easily  produce  a  subtle  sheen — they're 
quite  safe  to  use  on  even  the  finest  of  pos- 
sessions. They  leave  a  hard,  protective  film 
that  will  not  fingerprint,  and  unlike  other  sim- 
ilar products,  there  is  no  need  to  wash,  rinse 
or  dry  after  application.  In  addition  to  remov- 
ing tarnish  easily  they  retard  new  oxidation 
as  well.  We  will  ship  you  a  set  consisting  of 
two  4.2  oz.  bottles  (one  for  silver,  one  for 
copper  and  brass)  for  only  $10.95  plus 
$3.00  for  shipping,  handling  and  insurance 
each  set  (total,  $13.95). 
HOW  TO  ORDER:  Send  a  check  or  money  order  (no  cash,  please)  payable  to  H.M. 
SPECIALTIES  for  $13.95  ($10.95  plus  $3.00  for  shipping,  handling  and  insurance)  for 
each  Set  of  Metal  Polishes  you  want.  On  a  separate  piece  of  paper,  PRINT  the  name  and 
address,  including  ZIP  code,  that  you  want  the  Metal  Polishes  sent  to.  Send  your  pay- 
ment and  your  order  information  to 

H.M.  SPECIALTIES,  Dept.  CNMT  109; 

P.O.  Box  1117,  Radio  City  Station; 

New  York,  NY  10101 

.r.Hio  Cqn^dinr   loreigri  or  COD  orders  )  Please  allow  30  days  for  delivery  from 
.  ->  United  Parcel  Service  wherever  possible   Orders  outside 
^ks  for  delivery  via  Insured  Parcel  Post 


Sorry,  we ', 

IK8      our  receipt 

continental 


HOME  FLIRNISHINCS  SHOPPlNCi  GUIDE:  Page  158:  Baldwin/Gui:- 
gisbci^:  i;l.i.vv  K>wU.  $120  i-Jth  Ni-w  Gl.i.'^v  jnj  B,imrvs.  New  York.  Marion- 
Ruth.  Btvston.  Tcs*»ro.  L<»  Angeles.  Ibex:  glass  K>ul.  $175.  New  Glass.  New 
Yi>rk,  Elements.  Chicago.  New  Stone  Age.  Lt)s  Angeles  jack  Lcnor  Lanen: 
■■Rhodos"  tabfic.  $89.25/vard  in  the  New  York  shownxim.  Jack  Lenor  Ear- 
sen.  Inc.,  41  East  Uth  Street.  New  York.  NY  lOOOV  (212)  674- )99)  To 
the  trade  only  at  showrtKJins  nationwide.  "Svtnphonv"  chait.  available  by 
custom  order  only.  Daum  Cristal:  cactus  plates,  $180  each.  l>aum  Boutique, 
6'J4  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  NY  10021.  (212)  355.2060;  Bergdorf 
LuKxlman.  New  York.  Gumps.  I~>allas.  Houston.  San  Francisco.  Neiman 
Marcus.  San  Francisco.  Bullocks,  Ltis  Angeles.  V'Soske:  "Peel"  t\ig.  To  the 
trade  only  at  showrooms  nationwide.  V'Soske.  155  East  56th  Street.  New 
York.  NY  10022-2748.  (212)  688-1150  Page  159:  "Mandarm  Rose"  fabnc 
bv  Versace.  To  the  trade  only  at  showroonis  nationwide.  China  Seas.  Inc.. 
21  East  4th  Street.  New  York,  NY  10005.  (212)  4201170 
Donghia  Furtuture:  "Luciano"  club  chair.  $2,334.  To  the  trade  only  atshow- 
nx-tms  nationwide.  Donghia  Fumitute.  485  Broadway.  New  York,  NY  1001 3. 
(212)925-2777.  liltala:  "Mondo"  goblets.  $27. 50-$ 39. 50 each,  decanter  (60 
o;.).  $100.  The  Museum  Store,  at  the  Museum  of  Modem  An.  and  Barneys. 
New  York.  Arango.  Miami;  Gorman's.  Detroit;  Polardesign.  Los  Angeles. 
Page  160:  Smith  &  Watson:  "Lcird  Nelson  Dolphin  "  table.  $21,470.  To  the 
trade  only.  Smith  &  Watson.  305  East  63rd  Street.  New  York.  NY  10021. 
(212)  355-5615.  Baker  Furniture:  "Staffoidshire  Dogs"  pnnted  cotton.  $74/ 
yard.  To  the  trade  only  through  showrtxjms  nationwide.  Baker  Fumirure.  917 
Merchandise  Mart.  Chicago.  IL  60654.  (312)329-9410  Sarreid:  painted- 
pine  aimoite.  $5.CXX}.  Available  by  special  order  only  through  Accents  & 
linages.  New  York;  W.  L  Landaus  (Ethan  Allen).  River  Edge.  NJ  07661. 
(201)  488-5757;  Sitwell  Furniture.  Natick.  MA  01760.  (508)  653-2005;  Bat- 
row's.  Phoenix.  To  the  trade  only  at  Decorators  Walk  showrot>ms  nationwide. 
Sarteid.  Ltd..  P.O.  Box  3548.  Wilson.  NC27895.  (919)  2911357.  Christo- 
pher Hyland:  "Windsot"  silk  velvet,  $229.50/yard;  tieback.  $300.  To  the 
trade  only  through  showrooms  nationwide,  and  at  George  Wallach  Antiques. 
Los  Angeles.  Christopher  Hyland.  Inc..  D&D  Building.  Suite  1708.  979 
Third  Avenue,  New  York.  NY  10022.  (212)688-6121.  Page  161:  U  Barge: 
"Empire"  mirror,  $988.  At  showrooms  nationwide.  La  Barge,  P.O.  Box  1769, 
Holland.  Ml  49422.  (800)  253-3870.  Scalamandr^:  "ChW  fabnc  and  wall- 
paper. $l£X)/yard.  To  the  trade  only  at  showrooms  nationwide.  Scalamandr^. 
950  Third  Avenue.  New  York,  NY  10022.  (212)980-3888.  (516)467-8800. 
Saint  Louis:  "Trianon"  goblet.  $110;  cased  goblet.  $189;  decanter.  $390. 
Cardel  Ltd..  New  Y'ork;  Marshall  Field's.  Chicago;  Serendipity.  Dallas.  Gea- 
ry's. Lc^  Angeles-  Kittinger:  "Hepplewhite"  catd  table,  $2,645.  To  the  trade 
only  at  showrooms  nationwide.  Kittinger  Co. ,  1893  Elmwood  Avenue,  Buffa- 
lo. NY  14207.  ^800)  876-2378.  Patterson,  Flynn,  Martin  &  Manges:  "Royal 
Palm"  nig.  $6,500  (6'  x  9').  All  mgs  are  sued  to  onjer  at  $120/sq.  ft.  To  the 
trade  only  at  showrooms  nationwide.  Patterson.  IHynn.  Martin  &  Manges. 
Inc..  950  Third  Avenue.  New  York,  NX  10022.  (212)  751-6414.  Page  162: 
Century  Furniture:  ".Acanthus  Leaf"  sofa.  $6.000- $8. 000.  To  the  tiade  only 
through  dealers  nationwide.  Century  Furniture  Co..  P.O.  Box  608.  Hickory. 
NC  28603.  (800)  852-5552.  Page  162:  Manuel  Canovas:  "Canton  "  cotton 
fabric.  To  the  trade  only  through  showrooms  nationwide.  Manuel  Canovas. 
Inc  .  OiP  Building.  979  Third  Avenue,  New  York.  NY  10022.  (212)  486- 
■^2  30  Thimbelina:  "Victonan  Spaniel""  needlepoint  pillow.  $350  ready- 
made;  $125  kit,  $100  canvas.  Available  by  mail  ftom  Thimbelina.  Gattsett 
Snuggery.  Amagansett.  NY  1 1930;  $4. 50  shipping.  (516)  267-691 1  (informa- 
tion  only).  Jotdan  Maish.  Boston;  tine  needle^xiint  stores  nationwide.  Norma 
Kamali:  black  stretch-silk  sheets.  $285  (flat  sheet).  $245  (fitted  sheet).  $85 
(pillowcase).  One  si:e  tits  king  and  queen.  Available  exclusively  through 
Norma  Kamalrs  OMO  Home  store.  113  Spring  Street.  New  Yofk,  NY  10012. 
(212)  334-9696  Page  163:  Revman  Industries:  "Eclipse"  bedding  set.  $400 
(hill).  $600  (queen).  $800  (king),  duvet,  $350  (full).  $500  (queen).  $750 
(king).  1.  Magnin.  San  Francisco.  Page  163:  Karges:  chest.  $3,963;  screen. 
$3,600;  chair.  $2,640.  Available  by  custom  order  only  through  dealers 
nationwide.  Karges  Fumirure.  P.O.  Box  6517.  1501  West  Matyland  Street. 
Evansville.  IN  47719.  (800)  252-7437.  Palais  Royal:  "LeCatrtf""  fabnc.  $100 
(106""  X  106").  $70  (72""  X  106").  ZZZ"sforthe  Bedr.x>m,  Dallas.  Houston 
Village  Linen  Co..  Houston;  Elizabeth  Benetield.  Corona  del  Mar.  Calif.;  La 
Belle  Maison.  Santa  Ana.  Calif.  Hickory  Chair:  Mark  Hampton  bed. 
$2,567;  desk  chair.  $1,139;  lounge  chair.  $1,223.  ottoman.  $671;  mirror. 
$815.  writing  table.  $1,379.  G  Cardarelli  Inc  .  New  York.  Beverly  Hall  Inc.. 
Atlanta;  and  Adele  Hunt.  Dallas.  Rev-man  Industries:  ""Armabel""  comforter. 
$100  (twin).  $140  (full).  $170  (queen).  $210  (king).  Bloomingdale's. 
Macv's.  New  Y'ork;  Burdines.  Miami.  Macv's.  San  Francisco.  Fieklcrest: 
"Princelv  Stripe"  bedding,  $40  (queen),  $53  (king),  pillowcases.  $30  (pair). 
.Available  at  hue  depanment  stores  nationwide  Page  164:  Manuel  Catwvas: 
"Le  LVmier  Empereur"  fabnc.  To  the  trade  only  at  showTCKJttis  nationwide. 
Manuel  Canovas.  D&D  Building.  979  Third  Avenue.  New  York.  NY  10022. 
(212)  486-9230  Puiforcat:  "St  Petersburg  "  dinner  plares.  $90  each;  "Ely- 
see"  flarware  (5-piece  place  setting).  $2,514;  service  plate.  $120.  Ftom  Pui- 
ttircat  and  Bergdorf  Goodman.  New  York;  Neiman  Marcus.  Chicago.  Beverly 
Hills;  Silver  Leopard.  Dallas;  Gumps.  San  Francisco.  Los  Angeles.  Jack 
Lenor  Larsen:  "L>Te""  table.  $920.  To  the  trade  only  rhrough  showrooms 
nationwide.  Jack  Lcnor  Larsen.  41  East  1 1th  Stteet.  New  York.  NY  10003. 
(212)  674-3993  Christopher  HyUnd:  "Bellini"  damask,  $247  50/yard 
C;hnstopher  Hyland,  D&D  Building,  Suite  1708.  979  Thinl  Avenue.  New 
York,  NY  10022,  (212)  688-6121  Unika  Vaev  USA:  "Boutonniere"  chair 
and  ottoman.  At  showrtjoms  nationwide.  Dnika  Vaev  USA.  c/o  Chartwell 
Ciroup  Ltd..  The  N.Y.  Design  Center,  200  Lexington  Avenue.  New  York. 
NY  10016,  (212)  679.7345.  (800)  237-1625  Page  165:  Mottahetieh:  "Sil- 
houette"' setvice.  $150  Available  exclusively  through  the  An  Ittstitute  of 
Chicago's  Museum  Shop.  Michigan  Avenue  at  Adams  Street.  Chicago.  IL 
60603.  (312)  263-2635  Kirk-Brummcl:  Avignon"  cotton  fabric,  $105/ 
yard.  To  the  trade  only  at  showrixims  nationwide  Kirk-Brummel,  979  Third 
Avenue.  New  York.  NY  10022.  (212)  477  8590  Gien:  "Us  Coiffes  de  la 
Revolution""  plates.  $215  (set  of  6  deiiaen  plates).  $80  (take  plattet).  Bacca- 
rat.  625  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10022,  (212)  826  4100  Clarmcc 
Houic:  ""Villa  Mazuintr'  fahfic,  $1  35/vard  in  the  New  York  showroom.  To 
the  trade  only  at  showr<M>ms  nationwide  Clarence  House.  211  East  58th 
Strrcl.  New  Y<»k.  NY  10022.  (212)  7522890  Kindcl:  "Wintenhur"  desk 
.indh<>>kcavr.  $18,000  Paine  Fumiliire,  B>»li>n,  John  Wanamakei,  Philadel 
phu.  W..i.lward  6>  l..lht.>p,  Washington,  D(  ,  Matshall  l'ield"s.  (  hltago, 
(  ibhfTun'i,  luM  Angrle% 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


Are  You  An  Art  Collector? 

HOW  A  RUSSIAN  SCULPTOR  CAME  TO  BE  FAMOUS  IN  AMERICA 

We  sell  art.  A  lot  of  it.  But  our  clients  are  very  demanding,  so  when  we  went  looking  for  a  sculptor  to 
represent  we  were  faced  with  a  tough  task.  There  are  a  lot  of  artists  out  there,  but  none  had  that 
perfect  mixture  we  were  looking  for  The  artist  (sculptor)  we  wanted  had  to  have  the  following: 

1)  A  worldwide  reputation  (not  national  —  worldwide!) 

2)  Strong  museum  representation 

3)  A  desire  to  make  his  or  her  art  accessible  (and  affordable)  to  the  public 

4)  An  artist  whose  concern  was  for  the  art  —  and  not  its  commercial  viability 

So  how  did  we  find  this  artist?  We  reviewed  hundreds  of  submitted  portfolios  —  and  reviewed 
dozens  of  art  magazines.  Oh,  and  I  almost  forgot,  we  went  to  a  lot  of  art  shows. 

But  then  as  fate  has  it,  we  found  the  sculptor  we  were  looking  for,  right  under  our  noses. 

It  was  in  New  York  in  early  1988  that  we  were  introduced  to  Misho  Frid  by  a  good  friend.  But  that 
meeting  did  not  culminate  into  a  relationship  until  almost  nine  months  later  when  Misho  flew  into 
Los  Angeles  to  meet  us  at  the  Art  Expo.  It  took  us  just  a  few  minutes  to  realize  that  Misha's  new 
works  were  for  and  away  the  most  beautiful  we  hod  ever  seen. 

Misho  is  a  hero  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  upon  arriving  in  America  he  hod  been  hired  to  do  the 
physical  sculpting  on  some  of  the  Erte  bronze  sculptures,  (we  can't  name  them  but  they  were 
among,  if  not,  the  most  popular  Erte  pieces). 

Misha  also  did  the  physical  creating  of  a  large  part  of  the  Erte  Art  to  Wear  collection.  But  more 
important  than  even  his  collaboration  with  Erte  were  MishcTs  other  accomplishments. 

Misha's  art  that  he  created  in  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  declared  a  notional  treasure  there,  and 
by  low  is  not  allowed  to  be  removed  from  the  country. 

Misha's  work  was  a  major  feature  at  the  Russian  Pavilion  at  the  World's  Fair  in  Montreal  (Expo  67). 

Not  only  has  Misha  hod  shows  worldwide  (Japan,  Poland,  Germany)  but  his  work  has  been 
featured  in  major  museums  around  the  world  (including  the  Hermitage  in  Leningrad). 

In  the  short  time  since  our  collaboration  began,  Misha's  newest  bronze  and  acrylic  works  (known  as 
the  Dream  Series)  and  his  new  all  acrylic  masterpiece  "Swan  Lake"  (a  39"  tall  wonder  done  by  the 
same  master  craftsman  who  produces  the  Frederich  Hart  acrylic  sculpture)  have  been  received 
beyond  our  wildest  expectations.  We  attribute  this  to  three  very  good  reasons: 

1)  The  limited  edition  sculptures  ore  signed  and  numbered  and  kept  to  small  edition  sizes 
(only  190  to  300  works  per  masterpiece) 

2)  The  works  ore  extremely  affordable  (Misho  doesn't  think  you  should  have  to  be  rich  to  enjoy 
and  own  great  art,  and  we  agree) 

3)  The  sculptures  are  incredibly  gorgeous! 

A  PICTURE  IS  WORTH  A  THOUSAND  WORDS 

If  you  would  enjoy  seeing  the  beautiful  works  of  Misho  Frid,  please  call  us  at  Diane  Fine  Art  for  a  free 
brochure  and  color  photos  at  1-800-323-2787  or  1-813-572-7727.  There  is  no  obligation  and  you  are 
welcome  to  keep  the  brochure  and  photos  as  our  free  gift. 


SELECTION      OF      USEFUL      AND      IMAGINATIVE      PRODUCTS 


The  Novafon  Sonic  Massager  from  West 
Germany  boasts  over  one  half  million 
users  in  Europe  and  hundreds  of  sports 
trainers,  physiotherapists,  and  physicians 
recommend  the  Novafon  worldwide  That's 
because  mixed  f  reouencies  of  sound  (up  to 
10,000  oscillations  per  second)  penetrate 
IVi."  beneath  the  skin  to  stimulate  blood 
circulation  and  relax  stressed  muscles. 
Made  of  light  metal  alloy  and  with  no  mov- 
ing parts  to  wear  out,  its  completely  safe 
IVi,  8oz.  14"  coiled  cord  extends  to  6  ft 
Handsome  carrying  case  1  year  warranty 
NOVAFON  SONIC  MASSAGER  $159.98 
(510.00)  #A1869. 


TREAT  YOUR  TIRED 
MUSCLES  SUCCESSFULLY! 


PROCTORSILEX  TOASTER 
(FOR  PERFECT  TOAST) 


-«wi««--.  (' 
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Tired  of  bagels,  muffins  and  large  bread 
slices  not  fitting  in  your  toaster?  Try 
this  extra-long,  extra-wide  toaster  that  au- 
tomatically adjusts  to  evenly  toast  any 
thickness.  Tamper-proof  crumb  catcher 
empties  with  just  a  tilt  Sleek  design  fits  any 
kitchen  decor  1050  watts,  yet  cool  to  touch 
14"  Vl/  X  4"  D  X  6y2"  H.  $56.98  (S5  00) 
#A1900. 


T  TALKING  ALARM  CLOCK 

Tired  of  waking  up  to  an  annoying  buzz? 
Why  not  awake  to  a  crowing  rooster 
and  time  report!  Our  battery  operated  talk- 
ing alarm  clock  announces  the  hour  and 
gives  the  time  with  the  push  of  a  button. 
Sleek  design  in  white  with  LCD  readout. 
$27.98  (54.50)  M1916. 


▼    POCKET  WORKSHOP 

Hold  an  entire  workshop  in  the  palm  of 
your  hand  o^  stash  in  pocket,  glove 
compartment,  desk  drawer,  purse  Weigh- 
ing in  at  5  ounces  and  folding  to  just  47?" 
long.  It  opens  to  a  full-size  set  of  pliers  (nee- 
dle nose  at  tip  regular  bolt  grabbers  in  the 
middle  and  sharp  wire  cutter  at  the  base). 
Plus  27?"  knife,  4  screwdrivers,  (jewelers, 
medium,  large  and  Phillips),  awl/punch;  file, 
can  opener,  fish  scaler  and  ruler  Stainless 
steel,  $25.98  (55.00)  #A1712. 


HOW  TO  ORDER 


CALL  ^ 
1-80G 

"0 

LL  FREE 
'2454 

24     MOUPS    A 

Af!- 

C/- 

"•.    A    WEEK 

t-SEffVICf 

If  ordering  by  mail  send  remittance 
to  H.M.  SPECIALTIES  Dept  CNQM  109; 
PO  Box  1574,  Radio  City  Station, 
NY  NY  10101     Item  price  is  followed 
by  shipping  and  handling  m  (    )  Be 
sure  to  add  both  together  to  arrive 
at  total  price  When  using  credit  card 
-  include  account  number  expiration 
date.  Signature  Allow  30  days  for 
delivery  Sorry,  no  Canadian,  foreign 
or  COD  orders 
Magaiog  Marketing  Croup  inc       1989 
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CHAMQIMQ 

YOUR 
ADDRESS? 

If  you  are  planning  to  move,  please 
let  us  knovi/  at  least  eight  weeks 
before  changing  your  address  by 
calling  Toll  Free  1-800-888-7676. 

PRESEFiT  ADDRESS 

Attach  address  label  from  a  recent 

issue,  or  print  your  name  and  address 

exactly  as  shown  on  the  label. 

name 

Address 

City 


n 


State 


Zip 


YOUR  HEW  ADDRESS 


name 


Address 
City 


State 


Zip 


Maibthis  form  to: 


connoissEUR 

P.O.  Box  10182 

Des  Moines,  Iowa  50340 


J 


CONNOISSEUR  (ISSN  0010-6275)  (US 
PS  563-320)  is  published  monthly  by  The 
Hearst  Corporation,  959  Eighth  Avenue, 
New  York,  New  York  10019,  U.S.A.  Frank 
A.  Bennack,  Jr.,  President;  Harvey  L.  Lip- 
ton,  Vice-President  and  Secretary.  Hearst 
Magazines  Division:  Gilbert  C.  Maurer, 
President;  D.  Claeys  Bahrenburg,  Execu- 
tive Vice-President;  K.  Robert  Brink,  Exec- 
utive Vice-President;  George  J.  Green,  Ex- 
ecutive Vice-President;  MarkF.  Miller,  Ex- 
ecutive Vice-President,  General  Manager; 
Raymond].  Petersen,  Executive  Vice-Pres- 
ident; Thomas  J.  Hughes,  Vice-President  &. 
Resident  Controller;  David  A.  McCann, 
Vice-President  for  Connoisseur.  Connois- 
seur Trademark  registered  in  U.S.  Patent 
Office  ©  1989  by  The  Hearst  Corporation. 
All  rights  reserved.  Editorial  and  advertis- 
ing offices:  Hearst  Magazines,  1790 
Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10019,  and  Na- 
tional Magazine  Company  Limited,  Na- 
tional Magazine  House,  72  Broadwick 
Street,  London  WIV  2BP.  Second-class 
postage  paid  at  New  York,  New  York,  and  at 
additional  mailing  offices.  Subscription 
prices:  U.S.A.  and  Possessions,  $19.95  for 
one  year.  Canada,  $41.95  for  one  year. 
Great  Britain,  £23  for  one  year.  Address  all 
subscription  inquiries  to  Joan  Harris,  (cus- 
tomer Service  Department,  CONNOIS- 
SEUR, PO.  Box  7154,  Red  Oak,  lA 
5 1 59 1 ;  or  call  toll  free  1  -800-888-7676.  Not 
responsible  for  return  of  unsolicited  manu- 
scripts, photographs,  art.  Printed  in 
U.S.A.  1989  by  The  Hearst  Corporation. 
All  rights  reserved.  Postmaster,  please  send 
change  of  address  to  CONNOISSEUR, 
P.O.  Box  7154,  Red  Oak,  lA  51591. 
PICTURE  SOURCES  on  page  186. 


Julius  Caesar 

Gold  Aureus 

First  Century  B.C. 

$4,750 


Nero 

Gold  Aureus 

Minted  A.D.  54-68 

$2,550 


Vespasian 

Gold  Aureus 

Mimed  A.D.  68-79 

$2,350 


Domitian 

Gold  Aureus 

Minted  A.D.  81-96 

$2,600 


INVEST 


f^  old  Coins  of  the  Twelve  Caesars 

,  Coins  of  four  of  the  first  Twelve 
Caesars  of  ancient  Rome  are  shown  at 
the  top  of  the  page.  One  or  more  of 
them  would  make  an  excellent  start  of  a  collection  of 
all  Twelve  and  will  become  a  family  heirloom  for 
many  generations. 

,  Necklace  Featuring  a  2,300-Year- 
Old  Gold  Coin  of  the  Father  of 
Alexander  the  Great. 

This  stunning  necklace  features  a  gold 
stater  of  Philip  II,  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
which  was  minted  during  his  reign  from  359-336 
B.C.  Set  in  a  custom-designed  necklace  of  1 8  kt. 
gold  and  surrounded  by  diamonds,  this  wonderful 
piece  would  certainly  make  the  lucky  wearer  the 
center  of  attention.  Price...$  15,000. 

Man's  Ring  Featuring  a  2,300-Year- 
Old  Gold  Coin  of  Alexander  the  Great 

-^  This  handsome  ring  features  a  gold 
stater  of  Alexander  the  Great  surrounded  by  a  ring 
of  diamonds.  It  was  minted  during  the  reign  of 
Alexander  from  336-323  B.C.  When  you  wear  this 
ring,  you  will  feel  like  you  have  conquered  the 
world!  Price...$9,000. 


To  order  or  for  more  information  and  a  free  catalog 

""""''^  1-800-437-0222 

We  welcome  phone  orders  with  MasterCard,  VISA, 
American  Express,  or  Optima  cards. 


Worldwide  Treasure  Bureau 
2230  W.  Sunnyside  Ave.,  Suite  2 
P.O.  Box  5012 
VisaOa,  CA  93278-5012 


Guarantees 

All  items  are  guaranteed  to  be  genuine  and  as 
described  for  as  long  as  you  own  them.  WE  DO  NOT 
SELL  REPLICAS  OR  REPRODUCTIONS.  Also, 
you  must  be  completely  satisfied  with  your  purchase 
or  you  may  return  it  at  any  time  within  30  days  for  an 
exchange  or  for  a  full  and  immediate  refund  with  no 
questions  aksed.  In  other  words,  you  can  order  entirely 
without  risk. 


1HUMOR 


Illustration  and  text  by 
robert  m.  jones 
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Crosse  &  i 
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Cream  Of  StiriM 

Soup 


Would  the  late  Andy  Warhol  have 

become  as  rich  and  famous  as  he  did  had  he  elected 

to  exploit  the  Crosse  &  Blackwell  label? 


Rohey  M  ]rme$,  a  fun 


.  Krrfor  RCA  Victor  Records,  is  the  owner  of  Glad  Harxd  Press,  in  Stamford,  Corxnecticut. 
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For  two  centuries,  brandy  has  been  savored  next  to 
the  glowing  fiie  of  aWaterford  decanter. 
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Nothing  warms  a  room  like  a  WaterfordMecanter,  set  ablaze  with  deep,  prismatic,  hand-cut  facets-imparting 
a  brilliance  that  time  can't  extinguish. ^  '       WATERFORD 

^^       Steadfast  in  a  world  of  wavering  standards. 


©  1988  Waterford  Crystal,  P.O.  Box  2298,  Ocean,  Newjersev'  0"12.  J 
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A  TANTALIZIN<5  NEW  ASPECT  OF  THE  MODERN  CL 


EMBER  1989   $3.00 


TABLISHMENT 
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THE  GUIDE  TO  THE  CIVILIZED  WORLD 


uRlingame  public  library 


3  9042  01815547  0     1 


BURLINGAME 
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W^erfond  crystal  puts  time  in  settings 
acknowledged  as"timei^s" 

All  Waterford'' crystal  shares,  A  quote  one  connoisseur,  "an  affinity  for  timeless  beauty." 

For  the  crystal  itself  has  unmatcf^d  warmth  and  luminosity.  While  Waterford's  artistry  is  such  that  designs  created  two 
centuries  ago  are  still  in.de;fnand  todat 

Thus;  you  can  be  a^jted  that  noflkne  keeps  memories  alive  quite  like  a  Waterford  picture  frame. 
^"^^^^Slfc^l?lMl£Ot  on%if^time,  but  transcend  it.  WATERFORD 

Steadfast  in  a  world  of  wavering  standards. 


»w^. 


I  .>    u  \.  . 


'.  fine  Geor0e  II 
walnut  arm  chair; 
the  back  splat 
with  carved 
acanthus; 
pierced  vase 
shaped  back; 
upholstered 
needlework  seat, 
on  cabriole  le£js 
with  rare 
eaglehead  motif; 

paw  feet. 
Circa  1745. 

Length  28" 
depth  22"        I 
height  38'! 


STAIR  &  COMPANY 

ESTABLISHED      1912 

942  Madison  Avenue  (between  74th  and  75th  Streets)  New  York,  NY  10021  •  Telephone  212-517-4400 

■X  OXFORD  ANTIQUE  RESTORERS  LTD.  •  212-517-4400  /  cltH  \ 

(A  subsidiary  of  Stair  &  Company  specializing  in  the  restoration  of  Antique  Furniture)  /( 'Valioiwjy 

J        We  are  always  interested  in  acquiring  18th  and  Wth  century  English  fiirnilure  of  comparable  quality  [    "JMlen 

.1  David  H.Murdock,  Owner  '  V^ssowUipn 

\/  \oL-fmmaiJ 

^  x^  .Jk.  7 


KNOWING  IS  ALL 


KNOWING 


THE   FRAGRANCE   FROM 


NIW      VORK     •      LONDON      •      PARIS 
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Cartier.  The  Panther  Watci- 


C1989  CARTIER,  INf 


Mr)R(;AN  &  COMPANY  JEWELLERS 


Santa  Monica 
''08  Montana  Avenue 
'    nta  Monica,  CA  90402 
^1392-5714 


Wcstw(H)d  Village 
1131  Glcndon  Avenue 
I.OS  Angeles,  CA  90024 
(21i)20H-3377 


Sensual,  sleek,  with 
the  noblest  of  pedigree? 
THE  Panther*  watch 
BY  Cartier. 

i8  Karat  gold,  extra-sd 
contoured  case,  water- 
resistant,  INTRICATELY 
LINKED  BRACELET  WITH 
FOLDING  BUCKLE  AND 
CONCEALED  CLASP,  CaRTIEI 

symbolic  feline 
interpreted  with 
boldness  and  grace. 

Resolutely 
contemporary. 
The  Panther  watch. 
Time  held  in  willing 
captivity. 


Curlier 


This  figure  could  stop  a  crowd... 
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HENRY  MOORE 


FALLEN  WARRIOR,  1956      BRONZE 


and  did. 


LANDAU     FINE     ART 


1456   SHERBROOKE   STREET  WEST   ■    MONTREAL,   CANADA   H3G    1 K4   ■   TEL:   514-849-3311    ■    FAX:   514-289-9448 

ONLY     MASTERWORKS" 


Cartier.  Eyewear 


Cr/r//e/' 


Like  jewelry  settings 


FASHIONED  OF  GOLD 


AND  LIGHT, 


Cartier  presents 


EYEWEAR  DESIGNED  TO 


ENHANCE  THE  EXPRESSIVE 


BEAUTY  OF  THE  EYES. 


Pure,  contemporary 


LINES  DELICATELY 


TRACED  IN  GOLD. 


LACQUER  OR  STEEL. 


Fascinating  creations 


TO  delight  THE  eye. 


il   h 
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BAMIAHI,  111 

l/)S  ANGKLh^  •  MO  . . 


AVAILAHLE  AT  AM.  CAR  TIER  BOI  rilQlIES. 

iievy  ciiask •  (;iii(;A(;() •  cosia  mi;sa -Dallas •  fort  Lauderdale- Honolulu •  Houston •  las  ve(;as 

M  UFACM-SAN  FHANtlSCO  •  SAN  ll'AN-SI   THOMAS-TORONTO- VAIL- VANCOUVER- WAS1IIN(;T()N,  DC. 
'  SI  OITICALSrOIU.S  FOR  ADDITIONAI.IMOHMATION.I'LFASFCALLI  WK)447  74().'"» 


VACHEROIM  CONSTANTIN 

The  World's  oldest  Watch  Manufacturer 
Geneva  since  1755. 
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9876  WILSHIRE  BOULEVARD.  BEVERLY  HiLLS    (21  3)  276-5556 
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OPEN  THE  HOODOF  YOUR  CAR. 


TT 
4 


It  will  tell  you  w ' '   ^hv^r  they  were  limited  by  cost  constraints  and  timetables, or  only 
their  imaginations.  -.  J\  you  whether  they  are  simply  content  with  compromise, 

resolute  about  perlef:^>  >in  ^  ^>eople  who  are  passionate  about  spending  months  fust 
perfect  a  single  compon  r  -  -  i   nldng  carefully  at  the  engine  of  your  car  is  the  best  way 


•v\ 


©  1989  BMW  of  North  America,  Inc.  The  BMW  trademark  and  logo  are  registered. 


iitinguish  advanced  engineering  from  organized  ciiaos.  And  tiiere  is  no  finer  exampleof 
b  former  tiian  the  296-iiorsepower,  fuei-iniected  12-cyiinder  power  plant  you'll    ^~^ 
id  inside  the  BMW  750iL.  After  all,  if  there'is  no  rhyme  or  reason  to  the  engine, 
iiat  can  you  possibly  expect  from  the  rest  of  the  car?  THE  ultimate  driving  machine. 


Anieru-an  BalUt  Theatrel<  Cyiithui  Gretjory  chnce^<  in  Don  Ouixote  at  Li/uvln  Center. 


Cynthia  Gregory  and  Rolex: 
beautifully  paired. 


Prima  ballerina  acwoluta  is 
a  title  once  conterred  only  bv 
czars.  Today  its  bestowed  hy 
the  universal  wnll  ol  the  dance 
world.  C\nthia Gregor\',  lumi- 
nous star  ot  ^-Vmerican  Ballet 
Theatre,  is  one  ol  the  few^  ot 
our  time. 

America's  premier  classi- 
cal dancer  challenges  e\en  the 
most  gifted  choreographers 
with  her  range.  Connoisseurs 
acclaim  her  technical  prowess. 


TntJor.  Oyster.  Perpetual.  Lacty  DaieiusL  and  JuMee  are  trademarks. 


The  world's  great  companies 
court  her  tor  the  depth  and 
spiritualitA'  of  her  dancing. 

C\mthia  Gregory's  talent 
shines  in  S^uin  Lake,  GuelU, 
and  The  Sleepini]  Beauty,  bal- 
lets in  which  her  performance 
is  recognized  as  definitive  hy 
international  dance  critics. 

Ort  stage  she  is  just  as 
compelling.  Committed  to 
humanitarian  causes,  C\'nthia 
has  founded  and  toured  with 


her  own  dance  company'  to 
raise  funds  for  charity'.  And, 
recognizing  that  ballet  builds 
fitness,  she  has  written  a  book 
on  the  principles  of  exercise 
and  dance. 

In  all  the  arts,  there  is  no 
more  ph\'sicall\'  demanding  dis- 
cipline than  dance.  Its  pure  ele- 
gance and  endurance  are  as  well 
met  in  C\Tithia  Oregon'  as  they 
are  in  her  chosen  timepiece. 
Rolex.  ^. 

ROLEX 


Iruhr  i)y.'tir  iirpeliuit  JmkHj  Ihiteiu.'t  in  /<VX7  ifolt^  with  .*lah'  Juhilct'  (^ianion(>  <hal. 
WriUfarbrochurf.  RnU.x  MCatcb  t  S.A..  /«.  ,  Depi.  Wj'r.  U.x  nu,l,hn,f.  (>tn  t'llih  A.rnuf.  \e^'  York.  A. ).  llHL'2.  rj  mn  RoU.x  W'aub  I'.S.A..  Inc. 
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Wl  PRIVATE  LIVES 
Meet  the  man  who  made  the  nation's  top  library  of 

memorabilia,  by  Thatcher  Freund 

m  THE  FUR  DILEMMA 
Fur  IS  beautiful  but  getting  it  involves  killing  animals. 

What  is  to  be  done!,  by  Patricia  Lynden 

122  ALL-AMERICAN  SILVER 
The  /professor  built  up  a  splendid  collection  only  to  give 

it  away,  by  Gertrude  Grace  Sill 

126  SURROYAL 
How  does  one  explain  the  paintings  of  the  prince  of 

Hesse!,  by  Patricia  Corbett 

IJQ  THE  ULTIMATE  SHOTGUN 
A  quest  in  Europe  for  the  finest  non-English  shotgun, 

by  Margaret  Plunkett  Lord 

IJ8  BRING  ON  THE  CLOWNS 
Nine  of  today  s  best  stand-up  comics,  by  Sheila  Head 

Hi  SERENE  GENIUS 
The  art  of  the  English  potter  Lucie  Rie, 

by  Thomas  Hoving 

152  DEBUT  OF  THE  SEASON 
For  the  soprano  June  Anderson,  the  best  is  never  good 

enough,  by  Manuela  Hoelterho^ 

156  HAM  AT  ITS  BEST 
Only  a  few  people  make  it  anymore,  by  Matt  Kramer 

162  PLAYING  POSSUM 
What's  this'.  A  new  Pogo! 

164  LIVING  WITH  CRAFTS 
Inside  a  New  York  apartment  that  is  a  showcase  for, 

arvi  a  test  of,  craft  objects,  by  Barbara  Plumb 

COVER    • 
Photograph  by  George  Holz 


DEPARTMENTS 

39  CONNOISSEUR'S  WORLD 
On  that  "artdecena"  amendment;  San  Frujicisco's 

new  "in"  restaurant;  the  month's  top  exhibitions 

11  AUCTIONS 

84  THE  LIVELY  ARTS 

The  piick  o\  New  \orVs  nen'-mii.sii.'  jeMii'iil 

m  INVESTOR'S  FILE 
Fii'e  /me  Irish  artists 

m  WINE 
A  ^vk  to  the  C[uirky  Burgundy  u'ines  of  the  1%^% 

186  FRAGRANCE 
A  rour^up  of  one  expert's  perfume  reviews 

192  HUMOR 
Alternative  uses  for  satellite  dishes,  by  Peter  Lippman 
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Me  and  my 


^Cd4M^ 


STORE    OPENING    •    NOVEMBER    15,     1989 
5TH    AVENUE    AND    57TH    STREET 


730  FIFTH  AVENUE 

HOTEL  PIERRE  •  2  EAST  61ST  STREET 

TEL.  (212)  315  90  00 

NEW  YORK 

ROMA  ■  GENEVE  ■  MONTE  CARLO  •  PARIS  •  MILANO  •  TOKYO  •  HONG  KONG  •  SINGAPORE  •  OSAKA  •  LONDON  •  MUNCHEN 
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The  CEO  Collection  by  Audemars  Piguct 

in  eighteen  karat  gold.  Top:  The  "Huitieme"  automatic, 

with  date  and  second  hand,  water-resistant,  $7,^^50. 

Day,  date  and  moonphase,  water-resistant,  $8,950. 

The  "Royal  Oak"  quartz,  dace,  water-resistant. 

Ladies',  $13,500.  Men's,  $16,000. 

Tiffany  &  Co. 

NEW  YORK   LONIXW   MUNICH   ZURICH   HONG  KONCi 
SAN  FRANCISCO  BEVERLY  HILLS  COSTA  MESA   DALLAS   HOUSTON  CHICAGO  ATLANTA   BOSTON   800-526-0644  ©T&iCO.  1989 
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ANTIQUE    tmiiS. 
TO  THE  ^-  E 
QUEEN  mAki 


BY  APPniMMtNT 
ANTlOl-'i:  ntALER 
TOH.M  QUE£N 
aiZARETHTHE 
OUEEN  V40THER 
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From  our  Collection 
of  Cufflinks 
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\  'alualious Jot'  Probate,  hisiiianci'  and  Division 
Telephom-:  01-629  626 1     Vax:  01-4'^  ■?  6 1  HO 
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I  gave  up  chocolates.  I  gave  up  espresso. 


I  gave  up  the  Count  (that  naughty  man). 


And  his  Httle  house  in  Cap  Ferrat. 


The  Waterman,  however,  is  not  negotiable. 


I  must  have  something  thrilling  with 
which  to  record  my  boredom. 


1  ens  write.  A  Waterman  pen  expresses.  Ihr  more  than  a  centitn,  this  distinction  has  remained  constant  In  the  precise, 
pamstakin^  tooliij^Jor  example.  In  the  n?eticulons  halancin^.  /;/  layer  npo)i  layer  of  hrilluuit  laccjners.  hi  accents  ii^tlded  with  precious 
metal.  Those  who  desire  such  an  instrument  of  expression  f)  will  find  Waterman  pens  in  a  hreadth  of  styles,  prices  and  finishes. 
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'ATERMAN 


PARIS - 


©  ( WV  Waterman  Pen  Company 
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Thinness  to  the  point  of 

3  milhmeters. 
Accuracy  to  the  point  of 

seconds  a  year. 
Engineering  to  the  point 

of  art. 

That's  the  point  of 

Dehriunr. 


OUCEO  ON  H  BHIJAHY  1?IH.  nPI  AS  IHt  IHINNI GI  WAICH  IN  IHf  WORI  I) 
lOOAY  CONCORD  01 1  IftllJM-l'.  (HI  PI  Rf  i  CI  WATCH 


§ 

CONCORD, 

WATC  H 
MAKERS 

To 
THE  GENTRY, 

S I  N  C  t     I  9  O  H 


SINCE     1861. 


A  brilliant  concert  of  beauty  and  boldness,  composed  by  PUIFORCAT. 
Kan  Sou  Limoges  and  Chantaco  silverplate.  5-piece  setting.  230.  and  198.,  respectively 


Gifts    •    Distinctive    Tableware    and    Home    Fur  n  is 
I  BEVERLY       HILLS  DALLAS 
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yellow  gold  pedes  coloured  beads 


Marina  B 


MONTKCARLO 

llvtl  I'rincost."  Charlotlt- 
IVI  93257959 


NKW  YORK 

H(W  Madison  Avc-niif  at  68lh  Slrcct 
IVI,  2889708 


GENEVE 

9.  Place  du  Molard 
Td,  2153S3 
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SINCE     18  6  1 
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A  lasting  tribute  to  a  vanishing  breed.  The  American  bald  eagle  in  crystal  by  CRISTAL  DE  SEVRES, 
7"  high.  Created  exclusively  for  Gump's,  250.  Background:  Eagle,  1900. 


Fine    Jewelry    •    Imaginative    Gifts    •    Distinctive    Tableware 
SAN       FRANCISCO  BEVERLY       HILLS 


Tableware    and    Home    Furnishings    -.Art    Gallery 
^^^,  LAS  HOUSTON 
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"WWt  ihe  Finest  i 


MOBOCO 


Vivt  l.tpensiwr"  2a)  Newport  Center  Drive,  Newport  Beach,  CA  92660  (714)  644-8325 
M.  of  State   800MOBOC:0-I   Telex    188747  TARIRIN 
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^.  Pate  de  Verre  civstal  collectibles,  from  DAUM  .-i^^te- 

Each  piece  ais,unique  an  interpretatioayNature's  own.  The  frog,  300.  The  leaTOEe,  580. 


Fine   Jewelry    •    I  m*^a  ginati'Ve, Gifts    •    Dis 
-S  A  N      F  R  j/n  CISCO  L  , 


Tableware    and    Home    Furnishings    •    Art    Gallery 
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HE    EXQUISITENEW   SOLITAIRE. 
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MONT 
BLANC 


O 


Classically  elegant  with  a  pinstripe  finish,  the  new  Solitaire  is  equally  suited  to  being  held  and  beheld. 
In  gleaming  sterling  silver,  accented  in  23,5-karat  gold  plate. 

For  the  store  nearest  you.  call  Koh  l-Noor  Rapidograph.  Inc  (201)  479-4124  In  Canada.  (416)  670  0300 
Exclusive  North  American  Montblanc  Representative 
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FRANCE 

For  Nearest 

Retail  Location  Call: 

1-800-678-8237-22620 
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Flora  Danica.  Quite  possibly  the  most  distinguished  dinnerware  service  in  the  world,  it  was  first  commissioned  in  1789  by 
the  Danish  King  as  a  gift  for  Empress  Catherine  II  oi  Russia.  Today  Flora  Danica  is  made  with  the  same  artistry  and  skill 
and  an  unwavering  dedication  to  the  highest  standard  of  craftsmanship.  Each  piece  is  entirely  hand-painted  and  signed 
twice,  once  by  the  painter  and  once  by  the  gold  decorator.  A  limited  number  of  services  are  created  each  year  and  every 
one  is  a  unique  work  of  art.  Also  illustrated  is  a  beautiful  sterling  silver  compote  by  Georg  Jensen  and  the  classic 
Acorn  pattern.  Write  for  illustrated  literature  displaying  appointments  that  grace  the  great  houses  of  the  world.  Royal 
Copenhagen/Georg  Jensen  Silversmiths,  683  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10021,  or  call  toll  free 
(I)  800-223-1275.  In  New  York  State  please  call  212-759-6457. 
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Breguet,  of  course. 


Marie  Antoinette  bought  six.   Napoleon  and  Wellington  consulted 
theirs  at  Waterloo.  Then,  as  today,  those  who  shape  destiny  are  quick 
to  pursue  that  which  seems  most  uncommon. 

For  men,  the  IHK  gold  Kxrentree 
features  an  off-center  dial  that 
originated  with  Breguet  in  1812; 

completely  hand  made,  the  automatic  //     Since  1775 

movement  displays  day,  date  and  phases  of  the  moon. 

While  for  ladies,  Breguet  offers  sapphires,  emeralds,  or  rubies 
in  a  sea  of  diamonds  and  a  delicate  bracelet  of  18K  gold  mail. 

Breguet.  so  rarely  seen  that  each  is  still  indi\  idually  numbered 
on  the  dial.  I'^en  after  200  \ears. 
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The  Architects  of  Time 


Versatile,  thin,  eiesant  in  18  kt.  sold.  Water  resistant.  Extremely  accurate,  very  Swiss. 
Five  year  international  limited  warranty.  Intellisently  priced. 
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iVl  X    12/  X  n  by  Thomas  Moving 

Confident  that  Jesse  Helms's  "art  de- 
cency" amendment  would  sweep 
through  the  Congress,  early  this  fall 
staffers  began  to  move  quietly  into 
high  gear.  They  decided  that  since 
Americans  travel  around  the  world  and 
travel  is  indirectly  paid  for  by  taxpayers  ( in 
the  FAA  budget,  air  controllers'  salaries, 
and  so  on),  they  had  a  moral  obligation  to 
identify  all  art  abroad  that  fit  into  the  "in- 
decent and  obscene"  guidelines  Helms  had 
set  up.  They  hired  a  consultant  to  list  the 
most  dangerous  art  in  Europe.  Connoisseur 
obtained  a  copy  of  the  consultant's  report. 
We  would  like  to  share  with  our  readers  its 
most  interesting  portions. 

England.  A  maelstrom  of  vile  art — from 
the  British  Museum,  where  Roman  and 
Greek  pieces  proudly  display  male  and 
female  genitalia,  and  the  British  Library, 
where  medieval  illuminations  feature 
scenes  of  sexual  frenzy  and  people  reliev- 
ing themselves,  to  the  National  Gallery 
and  the  Tate.  Offensive  are  paintings  in 
violent  tones  of  magenta,  yellow,  azure, 
and  green  depicting  loathsome  acts  of 
butchery  and  homoeroticism  perpetrated 
by  an  artist  (1  had  not  heard  of  before) 
named  Francis  Bacon.  Much  of  his  imag- 
ery is  of  his  lover,  an  uncultured-looking 
man  whom  he  met  while  the  fellow  was  in 
the  act  of  robbing  the  artist's  studio.  The 
Tate  should  be  off  limits  to  Americans. 

The  Netherlands.  1  can  hardly  write 
about  the  horrors  of  the  painter  van  Rijn. 
And  there  is  someone  even  more  inde- 
cent, also  of  the  seventeenth  century  (the 
disease  goes  way  back  in  time) ,  named  Jan 
Steen,  who  painted  a  bunch  of  innt)cent- 
looking  Dutch  interiors  that,  I  hear,  are  all 
brothel  scenes,  especially  the  ones  with 
cavaliers  and  girls  in  an"  inn." 

Spain.  A  hellhole  of  obscenity,  starting 
with  the  Prado,  where  naked  hussies — all 
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It  is  art,  but  is  it  dirty?  Do  not  miss  the  Francis  Bacon  retrospective  at  tlie  Hirshhorn,  Washington, 
D.C.,  until  January  7.  (Study  for  a  Portrait  of  John  Edwards,  1 986.) 


obvious  wht)res — abound  and  where  the 
ultimate  in  offensive  art  is  the  stuff  spewed 
out  by  a  certain  Goya.  His  dark  painting  of 
an  elderly  man,  named  Saturn,  devouring 
his  live  children  absolutely  must  be  put  on 
the  most-feared  list. 

Germany.  1  spent  only  half  a  day  there 
and  found  a  number  of  disgusting  female 
nudes  with  bees  buzzing  around,  by  a 
painter  called  Lucas  Cranach,  and  the  in- 
decent self-portrait  of  an  artist  deliberately 
painting  himself  to  look  like  Christ,  by  Al- 


brecht  Oiirer.  The  work  is  in  Munich's 
renowned  paintings  gallery — imagine! 

I  also  spotted  there  a  salacious  picture  by 
.some  Frenchman,  Fragonard,  of  a  young 
naked  girl  in  bed  "doing  it"  with  her  dog. 
Also  in  Munich  I  had  to  avert  my  eyes  con- 
tinually from  huge  paintings  devoted  to 
explicit  sadomasochistic  themes  by  a  de- 
generate named  Max  Beckmann. 

Austria.  At  the  art  museum  in  Vienna 
with  the  pornographic  name  Kunsthisto- 
risches  1  saw  a  naked  woman  copulating 
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HOW  FAST  SHOULD  A  LUXURY  CAR  GO? 


The  most  important  thing  to  an  Infiniti  design- 
er is  to  make  a  perfectly  balanced  car. 

This  harmony  of  balance  is  gained  by  thinking 
about  the  effect  of  performance  on  such  other 
luxurious  attributes  as  handling  and  comfort. 

However 

Infiniti  cars  are  road  cars  and  the  luxury  expe- 
rience is  primarily  one  that  you  enjoy  while 
you  are  in  the  car  and  the  car  is  moving. 


So 


Engine  output  for  the  Infiniti  Q45  sedan  is  the 
highest  in  the  V8  luxury  class  (over  278  horse- 
power). Maximum  speed  is  150  mph.  The  car 
can  achieve  lateral  acceleration  (what  astro- 
nauts and  test  pilots  know  as  pulling  G's)  of 


0.8  G's  which  is  also  one  of  the  highest  in  the 
luxury  class. 

Technically  speaking,  we  reduced  yaw  moment 
and  frontal  lift  as  well  as  aerodynamic  drag, 
making  a  speedier,  more  stable  and  better  han- 
dling automobile.  In  this  vital,  technical  area, 
we  feel  we  have  set  a  new  standard  for  luxury 
cars. 

Thus  answering  the  question  at  the  top  of  this 
page  not  only  for  you,  the  driver,  but  for  every 
other  luxury  car  manufacturer  in  the  world. 

If  you'd  like  more  answers  to  your  ques- 
tions, please  call  for  more  information  or 
for  the  name  of  the  Infiniti  dealer  nearest 
you.  1-800-826-6500. 

Thank  you. 
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wirh  <i  cloud — the  artist  is  Correggio,  ap- 
parently an  Italian.  I  listed  a  host  of  blas- 
phemous pictures  by  a  certain  Pieter  Breu- 
ghel, especially  his  Procession  to  Calvary, 
in  which  an  army  of  filthy  peasants  are 
shown  in  acts  of  licentiousness,  drunken- 
ness (throwing  up  is  a  leitmotif),  and  open 
sexuality-.  As  for  the  obscene  works  of  Gus- 
tav  Klimt  (many  depictions  of  lesbians) 
and  Egon  Schiele  (all  male  and  female 
genitals),   they  must  be  proscribed. 

France.  As  a  random  sample  of  art  filth  I 
otter  a  Leonardo  da  Vinci  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child  in  which  in  the  direct  foreground  he 
painted  a  placenta.  Talk  about  blasphemy! 
I  came  across  a  twelfth-century  sculpture 
inside  a  cathedral  (by  some  degenerate 
called  Gislebertus)  showing  the  three  magi 
all  sleeping  together  in  one  bed.  And  what 
about  some  painter  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tun,-  who  has  a  picnic  with  clothed  men 
and  naked  women.'  It  is  called  Dejeuner  sur 
IHerbe.  Or  the  works  of  a  man  who  paint- 
ed scores  of  prostitutes  (Lautrec-Tou- 
louse).  Or,  in  Colmar,  a  huge  painting  of 
1506  of  an  over-life-size  Christ  on  the 
cross  and  assorted  saints  in  which  the  Sav- 
ior, along  with  another  scabrous  fellow, 
obviously  displays  the  terminal  stages  of 
syphilis!  To  my  utter  amazement,  the  peo- 
ple at  the  museum  told  me  with  straight 
faces  that  this  Isenheim  Altar,  by  Mathias 
Griinewald,  is  one  of  the  top  ten  works  of 
art.  That's  how  bad  things  are  in  France. 

Italy.  The  worst!  The  antiquities — 
there  seem  to  be  a  lot  of  them — are  clearly 
offensive  to  ever>'  American.  I  found  in 
the  museum  of  the  Duomo,  in  Florence,  a 
sculpture  of  an  old,  diseased  prostitute 
(artist:  someone  called  Donatello).  Prosti- 
tutes abound  in  art  in  Italy.  In  Rome  I 
found  out  to  my  horror  that  a  Virgin  Mary 
in  a  painting  in  Sant'Agostino  by  a  dauber 
named  Caravaggio  is  actually  a  whore  by 
the  name  of  Lena.  To  my  astonishment,  in 
the  Vatican,  a  place  where  one  would 
expect  purity,  tranquillity,  and  deep  reli- 
gious fervor  in  art,  there  is  the  most  ob- 
scene and  indecent  artwork  of  all.  It  is 
huge.  It  depicts  hundreds  of  naked  men 
and  women,  their  genitalia  whipping 
about  in  a  cosmic  storm,  all  writhing, 
shrieking,  holding  on  to  one  another,  bit- 
ing one  another  or  themselves.  This  thing 
occupies  the  entire  wall  of  an  area  called 
the  Sistine  Chapel. 

As  I  have  already  informed  you,  1  am 
bringing  back  the  preliminary  list  in  a  few 
days.  Then  I  shall  start  on  the  artworks  in 
the  United  States.  I  fear  1  shall  find  doz- 
en.s.  Some  close  to  home.  Take  the  Wash- 
ington Monument  .  .  . 
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Power  Lines 


An  exhibition  of  works  on  paper  teaches  the  eye  to  feel.  Here:  Boucher's  Tihree  Putti  in  Clouds. 


it's  done,"  will  be  enthralled  by  the  sheer 
variety  of  "hard"  and  "soft"  techniques: 
from  Perugino's  chilly  metalpoint  Study  for 
"The  Baptism  of  Christ"  to  Castiglione's 
sensuously  applied  oils  in  A  Pastoral  Scene; 
from  Diirer's  cutting  quill-and-ink  carica- 
tures to  Boucher's  tumble  of  fleshy  cherubs 
in  black,  red,  and  white  chalks. 

One  of  the  show's  most  arresting  discov- 
eries is  Interior  of  the  Gold  Room,  by  Anna 
Alma-Tadema,  daughter  of  that  prince  of 
kitsch  Sir  Lawrence.  This  large-scale  wa- 
tercolor  of  an  overfumished,  overbur- 
nished  salon  combines  the  subtly  nuanced 
transparencies  of  late-Victorian  easel 
painting  with  the  saturated  brilliance  we 
associate  today  with  photography.  There 
are  a  few  near  misses,  perhaps  including 
Degas's  Woman  Bathing,  Seen  from  Behind, 
whose  improbable  anatomy  is  defined  by 
awkward  shadings  and  pentimenti.  But 
even  flops  by  great  artists  may  be  educa- 
tional. — Patricia  Corbett 


Kansas  City's  Nelson-Atkins  Museum  is  in 
line  to  become  the  next  U.S.  mecca  for 
students  of  old-master  drawings  and  other 
works  on  paper,  after  its  better-known 
midwestem  neighbor  the  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago.  Sixty  masterpieces  culled  from 
its  700-plus  holdings  are  on  show  at  the 
Art  Gallery  of  Washington  University,  in 
St.  Louis,  through  December  3. 

The  Nelson-Atkins  graphics  depart- 
ment has  been  bolstered  by  a  judicious 
acquisitions  policy  in  Continental  art 
since  the  museum's  foundation,  in  the 
thirties — when  old-master  drawings  were 
hardly  even  considered  collectibles.  A  ma- 
jor donation  of  British  and  neoclassical 
works  eight  years  ago  further  extended  its 
scope.  This  exhibition,  curated  by  Roger 
Ward  (curator  of  European  art),  deliber- 
ately eschews  any  particular  focus  or 
theme  and  presents  a  potpourri  of  Euro- 
pean draftsmanship's  finest  blossoms, 
ranging  from  trecento  manuscript  illumi- 
nation to  Ruskin  and  beyond,  by  way  of 
the  choice  scholarly  tidbit,  such  as  Passe- 
rotti's  previously  unpublished  sketch  after 
Michelangelo's  statue  Daum. 

The  full  reach  of  drawing's  applica- 
tions— land-  and  cityscapes,  architectural 
projects  ;'nd  cafyricci,  preparatory  studies, 
copies,  and  portraiture,  even  informal 
sketches — is  documented.  And  the  nose- 
to-the-glass  crowd,  keen  on  "seeing  how 


Roses  for  a  Rose 

Show-biz  sentimentality  will  attach  itself 
to  anything.  In  Gypsy,  Arthur  Laurents 
(book),  Jule  Styne  (music),  and  Stephen 
Sondheim  (lyrics)  actually  took  that  well- 
mocked  horror  the  stage  mother  and 
turned  her  into  a  heroine.  Gypsy  Rose 
Lee's  mother.  Rose,  has  her  faults — she  is 
pushy,  and  selfish,  and  maybe  a  little  de- 
luded— but  boy, is  she  plucky  and  indomi- 
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Tyne  Daly  carves  out  a  stunning  Rose  in  Gypsy,  opening  November  19.  (Crista  Moore,  left. 


table,  a  game  old  dame.  In  Rosalind  Rus- 
sell's great-lady  performance,  Ethel  Mer- 
man's star  turn,  and  Angela  Lansbury's 
portrait  of  a  survivor.  Rose  was  always 
essentially  sympathetic:  these  ladies 
worked  for  the  audience's  love.  Playing 
the  role  in  this  revival,  Tyne  Daly  may  not 
have  the  presence  or  the  voice  of  her  pre- 
decessors, but  she  has  something  better — 
she  doesn't  give  a  damn  about  being  loved. 
In  this  ya-gotta-have-heart  musical,  she  is 
chillingly,  proudly  heartless. 

Daly  is  not  a  star — she  is  not  charismat- 
ic, or  freakish,  enough.  But  she  is  a  real 
actress.  Other  Roses  have  exploded  Gypsy 
with  their  power;  she  burrows  into  it.  This 
is  not  particularly  good  for  the  show  itself. 
Without  a  star's  flattering  light  thrown  on 
them,  Gypsy's  sentimental  evasions  and 
missed  opportunities  are  shabbily  evident. 
Daly  is  a  bare  bulb  throwing  harsh  light  on 
dirty,  streaked  walls.  Her  Rose  is  rapacious 
and  devouring,  earing  her  children,  emas- 
culating her  man,  self-deluded  to  the  point 
of  madness.  Daly  has  white,  white  teeth, 
and  you  are  always  aware  of  them;  they 
l(K)k  sharp.  She  is  also  matter-of-factly, 
sometimes  cra.ssly,  sexual.  This  Rose  is  not 
a  beauty,  but  it  makes  sense  that  Herbie 
(Jonathan  Hadary)  would  fall  for  her  as 
s<K)n  as  he  sees  her,  for  her  large  brca.sts 
and  strong  legs  and  brilliant  eyes.  Daly  and 
Hadary  are  wonderful  together.  There  is  a 


real  romantic  and  sexual  tension  between 
them.  Herbie  is  written  as  a  weakling,  but 
in  Hadary's  warm,  intelligent  characteri- 
zation he  is  not  weak;  merely  normal.  It  is 
clear  that  he  loves  Rose  because  she  can 
lead  him  into  areas  of  life  where  he  could 
not  go  on  his  own,  because  she  is  not  nor- 
mal. And  finally,  worn  out,  he  leaves  her 
for  the  same  reason. 

As  Louise/Gypsy,  Crista  Moore  is, 
when  she  finally  undrapes,  lithely  sexy. 
And  the  three  strippers  (Barbara  Erwin, 
Jana  Robbins,  Anna  McNeely)  are,  as 
always,  surefire.  But  the  cast  is  in  an  old- 
fashioned  American  musical.  Daly  is 
somewhere  else.  In  "Everything's  Coming 
Up  Roses,"  she  sings  alone  upstage  while 
Herbie  and  Louise  watch,  appalled  and  a 
little  afraid.  And  in  the  final  number, 
"Rose's  Turn,"  she  is  terrifying:  one  mo- 
ment coarse  and  sexy,  the  next  a  dumpy, 
scurrying  middle-aged  woman.  This  is  a 
raging,  dark  performance.  At  last,  Brecht 
is  on  Broadway.  (St.  James  Theatre.) 

•      •      • 

Sooner  or  later  Charles  Busch  will  have  to 
work  a  rendition  of  "I  Enjoy  Being  a  Girl" 
into  one  of  his  shows.  It  is  his  theme  song. 
There  is  no  mi.sogyny  in  Busch's  drag  per- 
formances, no  sniggering  at  the  sex  he  has 
chosen  to  impersonate.  Femininity  is  his 
glory.  In  the  early  scenes  of  The  luuiy  in 
Question — his  heroine-against-the-Nazis 


parody — when  the  lady  in  question  has  to 
be  a  spoiled  bitch,  though  Busch  gives  his 
lines  a  snide  spin  his  heart  isn't  in  it.  Later, 
however,  bravely  deceiving  the  Nazis 
while  dressed  in  a  smashing  riding  outfit 
(jodhpurs  become  him)  or  gallantly  defy- 
ing the  villains  in  a  black-and-white  pants 
outfit  with  a  fitted  waist,  he  glows  with  ful- 
fillment— lit  from  within. 

As  a  writer,  Busch  is  not  always  up  to  his 
own  performance.  The  Lady  in  Question 
parodies  its  genre  so  closely  that  in  places  it 
is  indistinguishable  from  the  real,  hokey 
thing.  The  price  of  this  accuracy  is  that  the 
audience  is  sometimes  out  ahead  of  the 
story,  waiting  for  events  rather  than  being 
surprised  by  them.  Busch  throws  in  bits 
from  Notorious,  The  Bad  Seed,  Auntie 
Mame,  and  while  the  audience  chuckles, 
pleased  with  itself  for  recognizing  the  ref- 
erences, the  proceedings  can  get  a  little 
familiar.  The  Lady  in  Question  stays  too 
much  on  the  straight,  as  it  were,  and  nar- 
row. It  never  goes  nuts. 

BuscK  sweeps  and  wilts  and  swoons  be- 
comingly, but  he  also  mugs.  In  his  worst 
moments,  he  is  a  little  self-congratulatory, 
all  too  certain  that  the  audience  is  finding 
him  adorable.  But  then,  he  is  pretty  ador- 
able, and  so  is  his  supporting  cast,  particu- 
larly Julie  Halston  as  a  best  friend, who 
seems  to  be  based  on  Vivian  Vance,  and 
Judith  Hansen  (standing  in  for  Meghan 
Robinson)  as  the  Good  and  Evil  Mothers, 
who  does  a  What  Ever  Happened  to  Baby 
Jane?  staircase  routine  that  out-Crawfords 
Joan  Crawford.  (Orpheum.) 

— Lloyd  Rose 

An  adorable  guy:  Charles  Busch  as  the 
Lady  in  Question. 
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CREATED  BY  KARL  lIGERFELD 

Parfums  Lagerfeid  •  Paris 

Neiman  Marcus 


A, 


t  break  of  day 
on  a  New  South  Wales  sheepwalk, 
jackeroo  Jim  Capell  and  his  trusty  Kelpie 
muster  the  sheep  that  supply  the  wool 

for 
the  Shetland  Sweaters  of  Lands'  End. 


The  Kelpie  is  a  short-haired 
dog  with  pointed  ears,  with  a 
gift  for  herding  sheep,  and  a 
Hvely,  almost  fiendish  interest  in 
doing  so. 

All  of  which  makes  him,  along 
with  the  motorbike,  invaluable  in 
helping  his  "jackeroo"  (cowboy)  Jim 
tend  the  gigantic  Hocks  that  tread  the 
shcepwalks  of  Australia.  Sheepwalks 
such  as  this  .33().()(K)-acre  .set  of 
properties  owned  by  F.S.  Falkincr 
and  Sons  [Proprietary,  Ltd.,  which 
serves  up  its  rich  grasses  to  an 
average  grazing  population  of 
IIO,(KX)slieep. 


This  is  our  kind  of  wool. 

The  wool  of  these  Merino  sheep, 
descendants  of  the  original  Spanish 
flocks,  has  the  special  softness  and 
crimp  that  makes  it  ideal  for  spinning 
the  lightweight,  yet  soft  and  warm, 
yarn  that  makes  our  Lands'  End 
Shetlands  such  quality  sweaters. 
Once  we  buy  the  wool  at  the 
fortnightly  sales  in  such  centers  as 
Melbourne,  Au.stralia,  we  have  it 
shipped  to  the  British  Isles  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  spinners  and  knitters 
in  the  U.K.  who,  for  generations, 
have  made  Shetland  sweaters  they 


believe  have  a  special  "sparkle." 
(After  all,  if  you  go  to  Yorkshire  for 
Yorkshire  pudding,  why  would  we 
go  to  the  Orient  for  Shetland 
sweaters?) 

And  this  is  your  kind  of  price. 

This  year,  exchange  rates  could  be 
described  as  outrageous,  but  despite 
them.  Lands'  End  is  offering  our 
soft,  fluffy,  British-made  Shetlands 
at  just  $29.50.  Nothing  short  of 
remarkable,  considering  that  we're 
talking  fully-fashioned  construction, 
and  top-dyed  colors.  Eight  "sparkling" 
colors,  in  fact,  ranging  from  Lapis  to 
Charcoal  in  heather-soft  tones,  in  a 
full  assortment  of  regular  sizes  for 
men  and  women,  and  our  long  size 
for  men  (2  inches  longer  in  the  body, 
1  V^  longer  in  the  sleeves). 

The  $29.50  price  tag  also  reflects 
our  function  as  direct  merchants.  No 
middlemen.  No  heavy  mark-ups  to 
permit  later  "sales."  Just  us,  our  U.K. 
suppliers,  and  you  are  involved. 

Our  phone  number  and  guarantee. 

Ours  is  a  well-answered  800  phone 
number—  1  -800-356-444^1 — in 
personal  service  24  hours  a  day. 
And  our  guarantee  is  unrivaled 
anywhere.  It's  GUARANTEED. 


PERIOD.*  We  can  hardly  be  more 
unconditional  than  that — and  it 
covers  everything  we  make  and  offer 
from  Shetlands  to  shoes  to  shirts,  and 
line  after  line  of  soft  luggage  and 
accessories. 

There's  one  thing  more.  When  we 
say  we  go  to  the  four  comers  of  the 
earth  to  bring  you  quality  items  at 
reasonable  prices,  we  really  mean  it. 
In  this  case,  we  couldn't  bring  you 
the  Shetlands  you  deserve  without  an 
itinerary  that  reads  "U.S.  to  Australia 
to  the  U.K.  to  the  U.S."  We  don't 
believe  in  shortcuts! 


1989,  Lands' End.  hit 


Save  25 (t  with  a  call 

or  write  for  a  free  catalog. 

Lands'  End,  Inc.  Dept.  ZX-31 
DodgevillcWI  53595 
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Aildres 


City . 


Stale  . 
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Lifers  Consolations 

As  accessories  to  life's  most  fantastic  foi- 
bles— seduction,  scandal,  status — jewels 
have  always  intrigued  us.  Much  as  we  may 
appreciate  the  rarity  of  precious  gems,  we 
are  even  more  intrigued  by  their  history: 
we  long  to  know  who  turned  them  into 
unforgettable  bijoux,  for  whom,  and  why. 
For  these  reasons,  "L'Art  de  Carrier,"  a 
first-of- its- type  exhibition  at  the  Musee  du 
Petit  Palais,  in  Paris,  from  October  20  to 
January'  28,  promises  to  be  a  success. 

The  exhibition  traces  from  1847  to 
1950  four  generations  of  Carrier,  a  family 
that  turned  a  metier  into  a  style.  Gilles 
Chazal,  the  show's  curator,  has  chosen 
what  he  feels  are  the  most  provocative 
objects  and  archival  designs — about  650 
in  all.  Included  are  art  deco  and  rich  enam- 
el objets;  breathtaking  tiaras,  parures,  and 
pearls;  the  flamboyant  epees  for  members 
of  the  Academic  Fran^aise,  in  particular 
the  one  designed  for  Jean  Cocteau;  the 
Tank  and  Santos  watches;  marvelous  mys- 
tery clocks;  and  the  baubles  of  the  rich  and 
famous — Merle  Oberon,  Barbara  Hutton, 
and  the  elegant  duchess  of  Windsor. 

"What  is  remarkable  about  this 
project,"  says  Chazal,  in  a  burst  of 
Gallic  chauvinism,  "is  the  hundreds 
of  original  documents  we  have  gath- 
ered to  illustrate  the  artistic  in- 
fluences, the  technical  expertise, 
and  the  sheer  creativity  that  1  find 
uniquely  French  and  uniquely  Car- 
tier."  TTnrough  them,  we  see  a  rap- 
port among  the  jewels,  clothes,  and 
feminine  form.  In  the  Grand  Expo- 
sition of  1925,  Carrier  chose  not  to 
exhibit  alongside  other  jewelers  but 
in  the  Pavilion  of  Elegance,  against 
the  backdrop  of  the  couture. 

Now,  sixty-four  years  later,  C^ar- 
tier  will  exhibit  alone,  in  eighteen 
specially  decorated  hiills  of  a  nation- 
al museum.  An  in'  •  iinal  name 
has  been  tran.sforiiK  insti- 

tution. — Ij^iUui )  'yird 
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Vanity  on  display:  the  Cortier  show  in  Paris 

flaunts  four  generations  of  bijoux,  including 

this  case  encrusted  with  precious  stones. 


Tempting  Phantoms 

"The  Fortuny  gown  which  Albertine  was 
wearing  that  evening  seemed  to  me  the 
tempting  phantom  of  that  invisible  Ven- 
ice, "  Proust  wrote,  starting  to  describe  one 
of  the  Delphos  dresses  that  Mariano  Fortu- 
ny first  designed  early  in  this  century  and 
that  recently  have  been  collected  by  wom- 
en who  admire  their  seductive  simplicity 
and  can  easily  afford  the  steep  prices  they 
command  at  auction. 

These  iridescent  dresses,  of  mushroom- 
pleated  silk  edged  with  tiny  Venetian-glass 
beads  and  adjusted  to  fit  the  wearer  by  con- 
cealed drawstrings  (for  they  came  in  one 
size  only),  suggested  ancient  Greece  but 
owed  other  debts — to  the  Renaissance, 
the  Aesthetic  movement,  art  nouveau, 
various  Eastern  cultures.  Basically  they 
were  cylinders  with  holes  for  head  and 
arms,  long  enough  to  cover  the  feet,  mak- 
ing the  wearer  look  like  a  statue.  They 
were  never  fashion,  never  meant  to  be 
worn  in  public,  hut  they  fed  a  new  appetite 
for  uncorseted  freedom.  There  was  some- 
thing almost  theatrical  in  their  simplicity, 
certainly,  and  they  demanded  a  slim  figure 
that  needed  no  underpinnings,  but  many 
American  women  collected  them  in  a  gal- 
axy of  colors,  bringing  them  home  from 
Venice  in  their  miniature  hatboxes,  with- 
in which  they  lay  coiled  in  a  soft  knot, 
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The  mystery  of  Fortun/s  silk  pleating  remains 
tantalizingly  unexplained  in  a  costume  show. 

ready  to  blossom,  fresh  as  flowers,  every 
time  they  were  untwisted. 

About  forty-five  such  dresses  will  be  on 
show  at  the  Costume  Institute  of  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Houston  from 
October  15  to  December  3 1 .  One  very  rare 
gown  is  shaped  like  a  Japanese  kimono; 
another  is  the  Knossos  veil,  a  large  rectan- 
gle that  adorned  the  body  without  dressing 
it.  How  the  pleats  were  made  permanent  is 
a  mystery  that  died  with  Fortuny — the 
more  reason  to  marvel  at  this  lovely,  phan- 
tom assembly.  — Eve  Auchincloss 


Taste  for  Drama 

You  make  an  entrance  at  Postrio, 
the  new  San  Francisco  restaurant 
^  created  by  Wolfgang  Puck,  whether 
you  plan  to  or  not.  Streaming  rib- 
Kms  inlaid  in  the  marble  floor  carry 
you  along  the  bar,  past  the  brick 
oven,  down  to  a  mezzanine  with  a 
few  tables;  and  then  the  same  swirl- 
ing ribbons,  woven  into  the  carpet, 
lead  you  to  the  head  of  the  stairs 
down  to  the  main  dining  room.  The 
staircase  is  wide  and  steep,  and 
wrought-iron  ribbons  figure  in  the 
rails.  You  look  out  over  all  the 
tables,  the  big  paintings  (with 
names  like  Rauschenberg),  strange 

Dazzling  the  eye  and  palate:  Postrio 
restaurant,  in  San  Francisco. 
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upended  tlving  saucers  oi  li^ht  fixtures 
held  up  by  yet  more  metal  ribbons,  and  a 
vast  exhibition  kitchen  populated  by 
seemingly  as  many  cooks  as  customers. 

Not  only  can  you  survey  all  the  diners 
but  they  can  survey  you  as  well,  and  they 
will.  The  setting,  designed  by  Pat  Kuleto, 
whose  Fog  City  Diner  helped  bring  about 
the  national  diner  revival,  is  among  the 
most  dramatic  in  the  city,  and  the  people 
were  planned  as  part  of  the  decor.  So  far, 
they  are  holding  their  own:  as  soon  as  Pos- 
trio  opened,  in  late  spring,  there  was  a 
weeks-long  wait  to  get  a  table,  no  doubt 
occasioned  by  the  immense  advance  pub- 
licity the  restaurant  received  and  by  the 
rave  reviews  it  earned  immediately.  Anne 
and  David  Gingrass,  who  shared  chef  re- 
sponsibilities at  Spago,  Puck's  successful 
Los  Angeles  restaurant,  have  moved  to 
San  Francisco  to  run  Postrio  with  Puck. 

Two  meals  sampled  a  few  weeks  after 
the  raves  showed  that  the  food  was  not  yet 
up  to  the  design  or  the  crowd.  There  are 
duck-sausage  pizzas  and  other  signature 
Spago  dishes,  and  Chinese-style  duck  with 
spicy  mango  sauce,  the  sort  of  dish  you  find 
at  Chinois  on  Main,  Puck's  Santa  Monica 
restaurant.  Mostly  there  is  what  has  come 
to  be  known  as  California  food:  duck  rav- 
iolis with  sun-dried  tomatoes.  When  this 
food  is  well  prepared,  it  transcends  the 
cliches  it  gave  rise  to.  For  instance,  a  first 
course  of  grilled  lamb's  tongue  with  greens 
(including  mache,  the  lettuce  that  is  also 
called  lamb's  tongue)  on  a  peppery  water- 
cress cream  sauce  is  brilliant.  The  pizza  is 
fine.  The  roasted  and  grilled  fish  is  done 
expertly.  But  the  desserts  were  disappoint- 
ing. Go,  if  only  to  glide  down  those  stairs, 
and  gamble  on  brilliance.  Postrio,  545  Post 
Street;  phone:  (415)  776-7825. 

— Curby  Kummer 


Tough  Guy 


Damian  Woetzel,  of  New  York  City  Bal- 
let, got  his  first  starring  role  when  he  was 
fifteen.  John  Clifford,  director  of  Los  An- 
geles Ballet,  took  one  look  at  him  and 
made  him  a  ballet  called  The  Young  Apollo. 
Today,  at  twenty-two,  he  still  looks  a  little 
Apollonian:  he  has  a  sure  center,  an  artless 
confidence.  But  he  is  more  a  young  Diony- 
sus. His  good  looks  are  of  the  craggy  sort — 
not  Gentlemen's  Quarterly — and  there  lin- 
gers about  him  the  faint  nebula  of  the  hoa- 
gie  parlor,  the  smoking  alley,  the  tlugoiif. 
He's  a  cool  guy. 

He  started  ballet  in  a  cool  way  too. 
Many  male  dancers,  when  asked  how  rhcy 
first  landed  in  a  ballet  cla.ss,  will  tell  you 


either  that  they  had  a  sister  who  was  doing 
it,  so  they  figured  what  the  heck  (e.g., 
Edward  Villella,  George  Balanchine),  or 
that  they  were  physically  weak  and  the 
doctor  insisted.  But  Woetzel  entered  bal- 
let class  because  his  father,  a  professor  of 
international  law,  felt  that  this  was  one  of 
the  accomplishments  a  young  man  should 
have.  He  also  took  piano,  guitar,  flute, 
Chinese,  and  horseback-riding  lessons, 
but  ballet  is  what  stuck. 

There  followed  some  years  of  Nutcrack- 
ers— "My  reviews  as  Fritz  are  not  to  be 
believed,"  he  says  proudly — and  then  Los 
Angeles  Ballet.  At  fifteen  he  was  a  profes- 
sional dancer.  He  managed,  at  his  father's 
immovable  insistence,  to  graduate  from 
high  school — he  went  to  Hollywood 
High — but  then  he  left  immediately  for 


New  York,  and  within  a  year  he  was  ac- 
cepted into  New  York  City  Ballet. 

That  was  four  years  ago.  At  first  he 
seemed  stuck  in  character  and  demi-car- 
actere  roles:  the  harlequin,  the  jokey  guy, 
the  leader  of  the  czardas.  And  though  he 
gave  these  assignments  everything  he 
had — he  routinely  ended  that  czardas  with 
bloody  tights,  from  sliding  on  his  knees — 
he  wondered  whether  he  was  going  to  get  a 
shot  at  the  big  classical  roles.  Then,  last 
winter,  most  of  his  competitors  for  those 
jobs  disappeared  for  the  season — some 
were  injured,  some  took  leaves — and  in  he 
went,  into  eight  new  starring  roles.  In- 
cluded, amazingly,  was  the  lead  in  Mo^ar- 
tiana,  a  sort  of  final  exam  in  male  virtuosi- 
ty. Within  six  months  he  was  promoted  to 
soloist  and  then  to  principal  dancer. 

Woetzel  has  a  lot 
going  for  him.  He  is 
tall  (five  feet,  eleven 
inches) ,  which 
means  that  he  can 
partner  many  differ- 
ent ballerinas.  And 
he  has  a  charmingly 
virile  quality,  a 
sweet,  humorous 
male  sexiness  remin- 
iscent of  Edward  Vil- 
lella, NYCB's  he- 
man  of  the  sixties. 
Since  Villella's  re- 
tirement, his  roles 
have  proved  very 
hard  to  fill,  but 
Woetzel  may  be  the 
one.  (He  is  already 
doing  Villella's  roles 
in  Rubies  and  Doni- 
zetti Variations,  and 
he  longs  to  do  Prodi- 
gal Son,  another  Vil- 
lella specialty.)  Fi- 
nally, he  loves  to  get 
onstage.  "There's  a 
certain  rush  you  get 
from  dancing  in  front 
of  an  audience,"  he 
says.  "1  enjoy  it  more 
than  anything  else  in 
the  world."  The  au- 
dience feels  this,  and 
returns  the  compli- 
ment. — Joan  AcocelLi 


A  worthy  successor 
to  the  great  Edward 
Villella:  Woetzel 
of  NYCB. 
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"There  is  something  noble  in  a  classic  design."  ^ 

It  was  1934  wHfe^  Pierre  Pozier,  nephew  and  partner  of  Frederick  Schumacher,  ;*'j^ 
spoke  those  woit^ids.  And  that  belief  remains  true  today  in  underscoring  /  ^' 

the  firm's  dedica!^jt(C)n  to  design  excellence.  .^^/V 

The  fabrics,  wall«::^verings  and  floorcoverings  seen  above,  in  a  room  designed:*^''  ,^.^^ 
by  George  Constant,  are  an  expression  of  timeless  elegance  inherent  ,  *  V^^ 
in  a  classic  design.  ■/  '^i'" 
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An  unusual  exhibition  examines  Berlin  as  cultural 
vortex.  (Ludwig  Meidner's  watercolor,  1913.) 


Metropolis 


Thebes,  Baghdad,  Constantinople,  the 
ItaUan  city-states:  there  is  a  historical  tide 
that  flows  westward  over  the  millennia 
and  alights  finally  in  Europe.  The  tide 
brings  with  it  the  splendor  and  prosperity 
of  power  and  a  sense  that,  for  now,  the 
future  is  concentrated  here.  Paris  is  usually 
the  next  chromosome  in  this  creative 
DNA,  from  about  the  Enlightenment  on- 
ward, with  later  appearances  by  London, 
perhaps,  or  New  York  or  Vienna.  One  city 
too  often  overlooked  finally  receives  its 
due,  and  then  some.  From  November  14 
to  January  14,  the  High  Museum,  in 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  makes  the  case  for  Ber- 
lin, with  a  monumental  exhibition  accom- 
panied by  a  citywide  festival,  "Art  in  Ber- 
lin," tracing  its  rise  from  a  provincial 
capital  in  1815  through  Bismarck  and 
Weimar  and  Hitler  to  the  present. 

The  case  is  a  strong  one,  succinctly 
stated  by  the  museum's  director,  Gud- 
mund  Vigtel:  "What  distinguishes  Berlin's 
culture  from  that  of  Paris,  London,  or  New 
York  is  the  abruptness  of  the  changes  the 


city  has  undergone.  More  than  any  other 
metropolis,  Berlin  has  distilled  within  its 
history  the  major  upheavals  of  the  past  two 
centuries."  None  of  those  changes,  he 
might  add,  would  be  of  any  moment  if  the 
art  generated  were  too  insular  to  serve  as 
universal  symbols  of  change.  Unhappily, 
though  Berlin  was  in  the  thick  of  things 
from  Napoleon's  occupation  on,  the  art 
does  not  begin  to  speak  to  us  until  modern- 
ist sympathies  take  hold — around  the  turn 
of  the  century — unless,  that  is,  you  are  a 
fan  of  Biedermeier,  historicism,  and  tradi- 
tionalist nostalgia:  very  big  in  the  Bis- 
marck-empire period.  You  will  find  it  un- 
der the  "King  and  Bourgeois"  and  "Capital 
of  Empire"  sections. 

Still,  the  art  does  not  achieve  greatness 
for  us,  or  relevance,  until  things  begin  to 
go  wrong  in  Berlin.  Hectic  change,  the 
loss  of  a  world  war  or  two,  and  already  we 
are  in  the  Berlin  of  Auden  and  Isherwood, 
of  Munch,  who  lived  there  earlier,  and  his 
creative  inheritors,  of  Expressionism,  cab- 
aret, and  political  upheaval,  of  desire  and 
division.  That  is  the  Berlin  of  universal 
memory,  a  city  that  exists  still  and  haunts 
us.  The  High  Museum  covers  it  gener- 
ously, with  harrowing  works  by  the  Ex- 
pressionist Max  Beckmann  and  Dadaist 
George  Grosz  depicting  chaos  and  disloca- 
tion; by  Moholy-Nagy  and  other  lesser- 
known,  even  postwar,  visionaries,  who 
convey  the  poetry  of  a  suffering  city.  The 
High  Museum  is  to  be  congratulated  for 
giving  us — through  the  cabaret  of  Brecht- 
Weill;  the  remarkable  images  of  Leni  Rie- 
fenstahl;  film  (from  silents  to  Wim  Wen- 
ders's  works);  and  lectures  and  concerts  in 
addition  to  art — a  citywide  reincarnation 
of  Berlin.  — Me/ik  Kaylan 

Edge  of  Darkness 

Between  the  two  world  wars,  photography 
entered  a  period  of  daring  experiment, 
Utopian  dreams,  and  persistent  anxiety. 
Poised  on  the  frontier  of  new  ideas  about 
vision  and  culture,  the  medium  was  in  cer- 
tain respects  the  most  advanced  art  of  the 
era,  as  well  as  the  most  representative.  Not 
since  1929,  when  the  landmark  "Film  und 
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Wont  to  polish  up  on  diamonds?  The  Fashion  Institute  of  Technology, 
Seventh  Avenue  at  Twenty-seventh  Street,  Nev»  York  City, 
offers  0  day-long  symposium  October  29  with  a  sparkling  team  of 
international  experts  (fee  S/5).  Call  (212)  760-7254. 
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he  tugged  on  his  hand  anxiously. 

1^      0--     ..-    --. 


They  passed  a  banic  of  hemlock 
trees  sculptured  as  perfectly  as  the 
gardens  at  Villa  D'Este. 

"I've  been  coming  here  since  1 
was  five,"  there  was  an  eagerness  in 
her  voice  he  found  touching,  "but 
I've  never  brought  anyone  else." 

He  smiled,  glad  to  be  sharing 
her  secret. 
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Shock  of  things  past:  above,  Brassafs  eye-open- 
ing Introduction  at  Suzy's,  and  . . . 

Foto"  show  in  Stuttgart,  Germany, 
brought  together  the  chief  currents  of  the 
twenties,  has  a  major  exhibition  taken  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  photography  of 
the  time — but  now  one  does.  "The  New 
Vision:  Photography  between  the  World 
Wars,  Ford  Motor  Company  Collection  at 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art"  puts 
125  prints  on  view  until  December  31, 
then  on  national  tour,  with  an  exquisitely 
printed  catalog. 

This  collection  made  its  mark  on  the 
museum  world  in  1987  when  it  was  jointly 
donated  to  the  Metropolitan  by  the  collec- 
tor John  C.  Waddell  and  the  Ford  Motor 
Company,  which  granted  the  largest  sum 
ever  given  a  museum  by  a  corporation  for 
the  acquisition  of  art.  On  the  American 
side,  the  prints  here  range  from  Paul 
Strand's  earliest,  cubist-inspired  abstrac- 

. . .  Wanda  Wulz's  Cat  and  I;  both  of  1932. 
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The  History  And  Art  Of  The  Mediterranean. 
With  Extra  Space  To  Boot 


Circle  It  On  The  Globe  and  its  a  small  comer  of  the 
world.  But  a  few  short  centuries  ago  it  was  the  world. 

The  Mediterranean.  Heart  of  Western  civili- 
zation. Who  was  in  charge  here?  Everyone  who  was 
anyone.  The  Romans.  The  Greeks.  The  Pharaohs.  The 
Prophets.  The  Renaissance  Men 
And  now,  you. 

At  least  for  those 
days  or  weeks  you're  on 
board  Seaboum.  Would 
your  suite  have  satisfied 
Tutankhamen?  Maybe  yes. 
Maybe  no.  But  da  Vinci 
would  have  approved. 
Seabourns  spacious  ail- 
outside -suite  configura- 
tion is  the  ideal  in  design: 
function  and  fashion  in 
perfect    harmony.    With 


reverent  wonder.  But  then  you  can  almost  hear  the 
thundering  battle  cries  from  atop  Masada,  the  last 
stronghold  of  Jewish  resistance  to  the  Romans,  circa 
70  A.D.  Next  the  Nile.  Cross  it  to  the  Valley  of  Kings. 
Tuts  tomb.  The  Temple  of  Queen  Hatshepsut.  The 
Pyramids. The  spellbinding  Sphinx. 
In  the  eternal  city 
of  Rome  even  the  most 
familiar  ancient  sites 
never  get  old.  From  the 
Vatican  to  the  viaducts. 
The  Arch  of  Constantine 
to  the  art  of  Michelangelo. 
Venice?  Canals 
and  romance  and  need 
we  say  more? 


SEABOURN 

S  E 


CRUISE     LINE 


But  of  course  you 
can't  live  by  history  and 
art    alone.   Throughout, 
picture  window.  Sitting  area.  Stocked  bar.  VCR.  And        you'll  savor  days  of  sun,  sand  and 


TuE  Americas  •  Scandinavia  "9^  Europe  ■  The  Mediterranean 

NoHVKt,lAN    RKI.ISTHY 


all  marble  bath  with  twin  sinks. 

So  why  go  ashore?  To  make  a  date  with  history. 
The  opportunities  are  abundant. 

TakeThessaloniki,  Greece.  It's  a  cultural  cross- 
roads. The  Macedonians,  Romans  and  Christians  all 
left  their  disparate  marks  here.  The  Archaeological 
Museum  dazzles  you  with  silver,  gold  and  precious 
glimpses  into  early  civilization. 

In  Israel  the  biblical  sites  of  Jerusalem, 
Bethlehem  '  and   Nazareth   may   silence   you   with 


shimmering  waters.  Seaboum. 
5  Stars  Plus.  Plus  the  Classic 
Mediterranean.  For  reservations 
call  your  travel  professional,  or  for  a 
complimentary  48  page  Seabourn 
brochure  and  specific  Mediter- 
ranean cruise  information  call 
(415)  391-7444.  Or  write  Seabourn 
Cruise  Line,  SS  Francisco  St.,  San 
Francisco,  CA  94133. 
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Seabourn  sails  the  Mediterranean  throughout  the  spring,  summer  anil  fall  of  l'><)(). 

Cruises  are  7.  14.  21  or  more  days. 

Embark  at  IsKinbul,  Piraeus,  Venice  or  Nice. 
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tions  to  shots  of  the  Hindenburg,  from 
Ralph  Steiner's  vertiginous  views  of  New 
York  skyscrapers  to  a  surprising,  hlurred, 
and  ghostly  self-portrait  of  Walker  Evans 
screaming.  In  Europe,  the  subjects  skip 
from  Man  Ray's  cameraless  photographic 
mysteries  to  Umbo's  upside-down  view  of 
shadows  taking  their  people  for  a  walk, 
from  the  surrealist  nightmares  of  Hans 
Bellmer's  doll  to  Brassai's  intimate  views  of 
Paris  prostitutes  to  Leni  Riefenstahl's 
Olympic  athletes  doing  push-ups  with  mil- 
itary precision.  Responding  to  disconcert- 
ingly rapid  change,  photographic  styles 
shifted  from  the  mechanical  precision  and 
visionary  experiments  of  the  twenties  to 
the  cool  detachment  and  candid  docu- 
mentation of  a  decade  menaced  by  poverty 
and  fascism. 

Through  it  all,  the  camera  achieved  a 
new  status  as  the  perfect  instrument  with 
which  to  picture  the  soul  of  the  machine 
age  and  to  measure  the  rhythm  of  a  world 
in  flux.  Artists  and  architects  crossed  over 
into  photography  without  hesitation, 
much  as  they  do  today.  Rodchenko,  Gro- 
pius,  Magritte,  and  many  others  ventured 
with  a  camera  into  areas  where  brush  and 
pen  no  longer  had  unlimited  authority. 
The  photographs  of  the  Ford  Motor  Com- 
pany collection  have  the  bravado,  the 
sense  of  discovery,  and  the  nervous  edge  of 
creative  exploration  in  a  brief  lull  between 
catastrophes.  — Vicki  Goldberg 


An  article  on  antiqiu;  unistivatches  in  the  Sep- 
tember Connoisseur's  World  conkiined  the 
adjective  "retro-fascist,  "  referring  obliquely  to 
the  aplieal  of  Ralph  iMuren  ads.  We  had  de- 
leted the  adfcciiw  because  ive  object  to  lt>ose 
usage  of  heavily  l)aded  lanfruage.  The  word 
uds  (uciffcnudh  rcinserwd  in  the  article.  We 
ri'i'Tcl  t/i, 


We  Are  the  World 

Would  you  believe  that  more  adults  than 
children  visit  Walt  Disney  World  in  Or- 
lando, by  as  many  as  four  to  one  ?  Well,  it's 
true.  And  this  year,  Disney  World  has 
opened  two  new  theme  parks  to  encourage 
even  more  of  the  older  set.  As  a  nation,  we 
may  be  aging  fast,  but  that  does  not  mean 
we  aren't  kids  at  heart. 

Cashing  in  on  America's  apparently  in- 
satiable nostalgia,  the  Disney  MOM  Stu- 
dios Theme  Park  provides  a  backstage  look 
at  motion  pictures  and  television.  Its 
1930s  Hollywood  Boulevard,  lined  with 
palm  trees  and  art  deco  buildings,  ends 
with  a  replica  of  Hollywood's  famous  Chi- 
nese Theatre,  a  front  for  an  attraction 
called  the  Great  Movie  Ride.  In  it,  you  can 
"ride  through"  such  oldies  as  Casablanca 
and  Singin'  in  the  Rain  as  well  as  the  more 
recent  Aliens  and  Raiders  of  the  Lost  Ark 
(these  last  for  the  more  robust  constitu- 
tions). Next  door,  at  Superstar  Televi- 
sion, members  of  the  audience  can  play 
Ethel  opposite  Lucille  Ball  in  a  scene  from 
"I  Love  Lucy,"  thanks  to  blue-screen 
effects.  Or  as  the  Skipper  you  may  take  the 
wheel  of  the  Minnow  in  "Gilligan's  Is- 
land," or  read  the  news  on  a  1950s  telecast 
of  "The  Today  Show,"  or  loom  large  as  the 
newest  member  of  the  Cartwright  family 
in  the  opening  credits  of  "Bonanza." 

Even  Disney's  restaurants  get  into  the 
nostalgia  act.  The  50's  Prime  Time  Cafe, 
for  example,  seats  you  in  kitchenettes 
right  out  of  a  fifties  sitcom,  complete  with 
laminated  tables,  vinyl  chairs,  and  your 
own  TV  that  runs  a  loop  of  scenes  from 
"Bachelor  Father,"  "I  Married  Joan," 
"Topper,"  and  "Dobie  Gillis." 

The  slightly  more  grown-up  Pleasure 
Island  has  no  fewer  than  seven  themcd 
nightclubs — hardly  what  you  would  ex- 
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Designed  expressl)-  for  the  traveler, 
the  Louis  Vuitton  I  world-time  watch  hits  ten 
functions.  It  indicates  the  local  time,  the  date 
and  the  current  phase  of  the  moon. 

Simultaneously,  its  mobile  dial  can  display 
the  current  time  in  any  other  city  or  time  zone 
around  the  world,  even  distinguishing  day 
from  night  hours.  Each  eighteen  karat  gold 
case  is  individually  numbered. 


Louis  Vuitton  luggage  and  accessories  are  sold  only  in  the  exclusive  Louis  Wiirtoii  stores  in  P;u-is 

and  the  other  great  cities  of  the  world. 


N'pw  York  •  Athnu  •  Hal  Harlxmr  •  Ikvcrly  Hills  •  ]^^K»  RiUin  •  lioston  •  f:hic;^»c)  •  Dallas  •  Hackcnsack 
ston  •  Ijls  Vc^ai  •  Manha-sxt  •  Mumi  •  Minneapolis  •  Palm  Ikach  •  Photnix  •  San  Dic^o 
Francivo  •  Santa  (hr*  •  Shon  Hills  •  South  CjiaM  Playj  •  Troy  •  \X'ashington  I)  f  .. 
vail.  Honolulu.  \X'ajkiki  •  St  Iliomas  •  f  jnaila:  Ibronto,  Vantouvcr  •  llcrmuiia 
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For  the  traveler,  time  and  space 
are  forms  of  art.  And  here  is  the  essential 
instrument  for  those  who  wish  to  master 
these  arts.  Desi^med  for  Louis  Vuitton  by 
Gae  Aulenti,  this  multiple-function  wristwatch 
gives  the  traveler  the  impression  of  being  in 
all  places  and  times  at  once. 


LOUIS  VUITTON 

MAUETIERAPAMS 


MAISON  fONDEE  EN  1854 


1  ne  art  ol  travel. 


A  Fine  Box  and  Cover  m  the  form  of  a  Samurai  Helmet,  worked  m  silver  gold, 
iron  and  shakudo.  19th  century.  9  5  cms  (3-  .=  inches) 
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peer  from  the  family-oriented  Disney. 
They  include  the  Comedy  Warehouse  (for 
those  who  miss  New  York),  where  comedi- 
ans perform  in  a  speakeasy  atmosphere; 
the  Adventurers  Club  (for  the  Hemingway 
crowd),  whose  walls  are  crowded  with 
shrunken  heads,  shields,  animal  skins,  and 
talking  masks;  and  the  Neon  Armadillo 
Saloon,  done  up  for  a  hoedown,  with  live 
country-and-westem  bands.  Clearly  Dis- 
ney has  done  its  market  research. 

And  Disney  will  not  leave  it  at  that:  the 
megacorporatiem  wants  to  expand  its  adult 
market.  Two  elegant  Michael  Graves- 
designed  hotels,  the  Walt  Disney  World 
Swan  and  the  Dolphin,  will  be  opening 
soon,  aimed  at  the  convention  crowd.  Just 
what  is  the  World  coming  to? 

— Arruzruia  Wa/rmic 


QpERA^s  Limits 

D\t  ¥rau  o\\ne  'S>c}\aiie.n  (The  Woman  with 
No  Shadow)  is  in  ever>'  way  too  extrava- 
gant an  opera  to  be  staged  often.  In  its 
grand  musical,  theatrical,  and  spiritual 
ambitions,  it  teeters  on  the  brink  of  the 
preposterous,  and  plenty  of  discerning 
people  feel  it  tumbles  right  over.  But  in  a 
great  performance,  its  power  can  prove 
awesome,  and  so  it  should  prove  again  this 
month  and  next,  when,  by  rare  coinci- 
dence, the  opera  turns  up  both  in  New 
York  and  in  San  Francisco. 

The  tourth  joint  venture  of  Hugo  von 
Hofmannsthal  and  Richard  Strauss,  T)\e 
Frau  o/ine  Schatteri  examines  the  nature  of 
wedded  love  through  the  meshed  fates  of 
an  imperial  and  a  penniless  couple.  The 
woman  who  casts  no  shadow  is  the 
Empress,  a  spirit  mated  with  a  mortal.  The 
fact  that  she  casts  no  shadow  is  the  out- 
ward sign  that  she  cannot  conceive,  but 
unless  she  does  conceive  within  a  fixed 
time,  her  husband,  the  Emperor,  will  turn 
to  stone.  The  plot  is  set  in  motion  when 
she  embarks  on  a  desperate  mission  to  buy 
a  shadow  from  the  poor  D>'er's  Wife,  who 
has  no  children  and  wants  none.  Super- 
natural powers  intervene  frequently,  and 
the  path  to  fulfillment  is  strewn  with  terri- 
ble moral  ordeals  for  all.  The  final  chorus  is 
sung  by  the  Unborn,  for  whose  sake  all 
these  things  have  come  to  pass. 

Hofmannsthal,  who  dreamed  up  the 
story-,  meant  the  project  to  be  a  latter-day 
Magic  Fli<tt',  but  his  t)wn  taste  for  contrived 
symbols  and  Strauss's  for  monumentalism 
turned  the  work  into  something  less  Mo- 
:artean  than  Wagnerian,  demanding  a  full 
complement  of  heroic  voices  and  a  gargan- 
tuan orchestra,  engorged  with  extra  brass 
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This  holiday  season,  give  the  gift  that  says  it  all.., 

CONNOISSEUR 


The  old,  the  new,  the  beautifvd, 
the  rare,  the  best. . .  it's  all  in  Connoisseur. 

Today's  leading  international  magazine  about  all  things  that 

heighten  the  joy  of  being  alive.  A  Connoisseur  gift  subscrii:)ti()n  is  tlie 

best  way  to  say  happy  holiday  to  a  desemng  friend  or  relative.  For  furdier 
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250  W  55tli  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10019 

RcxmilllS 
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and  percussion.  For  the  current 
revivals,  both  the  Met  and  the 
San  Francisco  Opera  have  mar- 
shaled (mostly)  impressive  casts, 
with  two  superb  maestros  to  lead 
them.  Christoph  von  Dohna- 
nyi,  who  presides  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, is  likely  to  give  an  espe- 
cially lucid  account  of  the 
score's  elaborate  system  of  mu- 
sical cross-references.  Chris- 
toph Perick,  at  the  Met,  should 
be  most  effective  in  bringing 
out  its  exotic  colors  and  ro- 
mance. As  for  the  physical  productions, 
San  Francisco's  has  been  praised  for  its 
delicacy,  inspired  by  Hofmannsthal's  airy 
fairy-tale  conceits.  At  the  Met,  where  the 
earth  yawns  and  mountains  move,  the 
stage  pictures  are  grandly  somber,  like  the 
music.  — Mattheiv  Gurewitsch 


I  SMY  HARTm 


Ethereal  Voice 

When  Syd  Straw  sings  in  her  Sunday-best 
bonnet,  oversize-print  dress,  and  frumpy 
horn-rimmed  glasses — her  braids  dancing 
on  their  own — she  looks  like  a  Roz  Chast 
character  magically  alive.  Yet  it  is  difficult 
to  describe  how  she  sounds.  How  do  you 
describe  the  voice  of  an  angel? 

Pop  music  has  seen  its  fair  share  of 
eccentric  female  singer-songwriters  over 
the  years,  but  what  separates  Straw  from 
the  likes  of  the  jazz  hipster  Rickie  Lee 
Jones  or  the  rock  poet  Patti  Smith  (to 
whom  she  has  been  compared)  is  her 
eclecticism;  she  seems  completely  at  home 
with  rock,  pop,  country,  or  folk.  What 
holds  it  all  together,  whether  she  is  belting 
out  a  no-holds  stomper  like  "Racing  to  the 
Ruins,"  breathing  new  life  into  Stephen 
Foster's  nineteenth-century  ballad  "Hard 
Times  Come  Again  No  More, "  or  charting 
new  courses  with  her  "pop  opera,"  "The 
Unanswered  Question?,"  is  a  sense  of  pas- 
sion— that  of  lifting  one's  voice  in  song. 

"Passionate"  best  describes  Straw's  first 
solo  album  for  Virgin  Records,  Surprise. 
Though  Straw  has  recorded  in  the  past 


(most  notably  as  part  of 
the  multistarred  Golden  Palominos,  led 
by  the  drummer  Anton  Fier,  who  asked 
Straw  to  join  after  hearing  her  just  once), 
her  album  finds  her  admirably — but  not 
always  successfully — trying  to  reach 
beyond  her  grasp,  as  in  the  far-too-long 
version  of  "Hard  Times,"  when  she  seems 
so  swept  away  with  the  process  of  record- 
ing that  she  fails  to  understand  the  impor- 
tance of  form  and  frame.  But  when  she 
hits,  as  she  does  in  the  starkly  haunting 
country  ballads  "Golden  Dreams"  and 
"Almost  Magic,"  her  voice  soars  toward 
the  heavens.  In  moments  like  these,  even 
the  angels  must  be  sighing. 

— Billy  Altman 

Touchy  Hollywood 

The  problem  with  Hollywood  movies 
about  Hollywood  is  not  their  ferociously 
enjoyable  nastiness  but  their  sanctimony. 
Sadly,  they  are  taking  the  high  road  just 
when  the  low  road  was  turning  into  such 
bumpy  good  fun. 

Case  in  point:  The  Big  Picture,  directed 
and  cowritten  by  Christopher  Guest, 
which  has  acquired  near-legendary  status 
in  Hollywood  for  being  too  satirically  close 
to  the  bone  for  comfort.  (Columbia  took  a 
year  to  release  it. )  While  this  movie  about 
a  film-school  phenom  (Kevin  Bacon)  who 
gets  a  shot  at  directing  a  studio  feature  has 
some  wicked  sequences,  its  guiding  philos- 
ophy, alas,  is  "Don't 
compromise,  for  only 
the  valiant  can  create," 
the  Frank  Capra  line 
with  which  the  film 
opens.  Compromise 
may  have  more  to  do 
with  what  we  love  about 
Hollywood  films  than 
the  "valiant"  concede. 

Kevin  Bacon  takes  on  Holly- 
wood in  new  satirical  movie. 
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n  a  world  so  unfortunately  ruled  by  a  point-A-to- 
point-B  mentality,  allow  us  to  suggest  a  unique  sanc- 
tuary wnere  now  one  arrives  still  rully  eclipses  when. 

In  tnis  place  you  will  rind  a  restaurant  witn 
sweeping  views  or  Leningrad,  Hong  Kong  and  tne 
Great  Barrier  Reer;  a 
notel  witn  one  stair  mem-  ;m^ 

ber  ror  every  two  guests,  ^ou  will  rind  a  sommelier 
wno  knows  every  bottle  in  a  wine  cellar  or  17,000; 
and  a  kitcnen  rilled  witn  tne  delignts  or  33  cners. 

Wnere  is  tnis  place?  It  is  nere:  among  tne 
Scandinavian  stewardesses.  Here:  among  tne  butler, 
tne  narpist  and  tne  belprul  concierge.  Here:  among 
the  silver-set  tables  and  single-seating  dining. 

It  is  bere  and  only  bere:  aboard  tbe  magnif- 
icent wbite  sbips  of  Royal  Viking  Line -four  sbips 


/:32  p.m.  Halfway  hctwccn  baridakaii  ana  Sinqapore.  As  you  prepare 
for  dinner  in  your  spacious  cabin,  a  wliite-glovea  waiter  aaas  a  pnishinq 
touch  to  your  table:  fresh  yellow  roses  from  the  market  at  Bangkok. 


in  all;  eacb  but  one  part  of  an  entire  fleet  bold- 
ing  tbe  distinguished  rating  of  five-stars-plus. 

Isn  t  it  time  you  joined  us  bere?  For  details 
see  your  travel  agent,  or  call  (800)  426-0821. 
As  always,  we  look  forward  to  seeing  you  on  board. 
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Graceful . . .  golden . . .  ornate.  From  our  collection  of  fine 

18th  and  19tfi  Century  French  and  English  furnishings,  the  richly 

carved  and  gilded  console  with  marble  top.  From  the  18th  Century. 

381/2"  Wx  19"  Dx  611/2"  H. 

655  Broad  Street  •  Shrewsbury,  New  Jersey  07702  •  (201 )  747-6200 


Ihe  design  is  Victorian  from  an  old  Royal  Worcester 
pattern  book.  But  the  look  of  Holly  Ribbons  is  very 
much  today.  It's  elegant,  formal,  fresh,  versatile, 
stylish  and  delightful.  It  speaks  of  quality  in  Fine  Bone 
China  edged  in  22  carat  gold.  Isn't  this  everything 
you  want  your  holiday  table  to  say  about  you? 


ROYAL 
WORCESTER. 
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Still,  a  few  of  the  movie's  scenes  are 
classic.  The  opening  section,  featurinjj; 
snippets  from  a  student  film  competition, 
is  a  sendup  of  every  bad,  pretentious  stu- 
dent movie  you  have  ever  seen.  (The  best/ 
worst  is  a  Napoleonic  futility-of-war  film 
called  '^aibcts  uf  Truth. )  The  process  by 
which  the  phenom's  serious-relationship 
drama  is  pretzeled  into  a  fluff  farce  is  excru- 
ciatingly accurate.  And,  as  the  fey, 
wacked-out  talent  agent  who  regards  Hol- 
lywood as  his  own,  private  casbah,  Martin 
Short  is  a  howl.  He  has  the  movie-colony 
narcissism  down  pat:  his  agent  is  glossy 
with  the  oils  of  self-delusion. 

— Peter  Rainer 


Fast  and  Sleek 

Cars,  as  any  good  Freudian  knows,  have 
always  set  the  imagination  racing  with 
associations,  mostly  masculine.  For  years 
perfumers  have  tried  to  duplicate  in  a 
men's  fragrance  the  luscious  smell  of  a 
Rolls-Royce's  leather 
upholstery.  And  Paco 
Rabanne,  the  French 
fashion  designer  famous 


/^a^/^r//& 


for  his  metallic  clothes,  incorporated  a 
metallic  note  into  one  of  his  women's  fra- 
grances and  named  it  Calandre,  of  all 


things,  which  means  "a  radiator  grille." 
Now  Jaguar,  a  new  men's  scent  named 
after  the  esteemed  British  luxury-car  man- 
ufacturer, draws  from  the  cool,  citrus  eaux 
de  colognes.  It  combines  lemon,  manda- 
rin,grapefruit, and  bergamot  with  the  herb- 
al notes  of  lavender,  fern,  basil,  thyme, 
and  a  hint  of  gardenia.  The  background  of 
Jaguar  consists  of  warm,  encompassing 
woods  (leather,  sandalwood,  spruce,  ce- 
dar, patchouli)  and  the  masculine  tobacco 
and  amber.  The  result.^  As  the  scent  warms 
on  a  man's  body,  the  initial  cool  English 
reserve  shifts  into  high  gear:  the  man  be- 
comes a  beast.  — Jill  Rcsmck 

Edited  by  Diane  Rafferty 
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The  Buddhist  Goddess  of  Mercy  and  Fertility  is  poised  upon 
the  Royal  Carp  and  attended  by  a  child  perched  upon  a  lotus 
blossom.  Rendered  in  finely-carved  jadeite  with  superior 
coloration  of  apple  green  and  pale  lavender.  Approx.  1234" 
high  with  teak  stand.  Just  one  from  our  collection. 


Cnam^mam0. 


Oriental/European  Antiques  and  Objects  d'Art 
O^  ^^Mi&^'c9^/oua,  301  Parb  Avenue.  New  York  City,  Phone  (212)  688-8660.  Fax  (212)  754-2959 

(Subject  to  prior  sale ) 


AUCTIONS 


The  auction  scene  begins  in  New  York 
on  November  7  and  8  as  Christie's 
and  Sotheby's  go  head  to  head  in 
contemporary  art.  Christie's  has  two 
classy  collections:  twenty  outstand- 
ing items  (de  Kooning,  Diebenkom,  Fran- 
kenthaler,  Johns,  Lichtenstein)  from  the 
Mayer  collection,  followed  by  the  work  of 
thirty-one  younger  artists  (Baselit:,  Beuys, 
Clemente,  Schnabel)  from  the  Manilow 
collection.  Also  on  the  8th  Sotheby's  rolls 
out  Jasper  Johns's  1973  Two  Flags  and 
Jackson  Pollock's  1949  Vertical  Painting. 
Last  year  they  got  $17.1  million  for  a 
Johns,  $11.6  million  for  a  Pollock. 

A  week  later  it  is  Impressionist  and 
modem  art.  Christie's  has  three  single- 
owner  sales.  On  the 
evening  of  the  13th 
some  ninety-four  works 
(including  Giacometti, 
Miro,  and  Picasso)  from 
the  Billy  Wilder  collec- 
tion; the  next  evening, 
fifteen  works  from  the 
peerless  Paul  Mellon 
collections:  a  Manet  es- 
timated at  over  $35  mil- 
lion, a  van  Gogh  at  $25 
million,  a  Picasso,  $20 
million;   drawings  by 

Above:  A  nude  woman  in 
white  metal  with  a  de- 
tachable dress,  in  the 
Bonhams  sale  of  erotico 
(£20O-£300j.  Right:  Rich- 
ard Doyle's  famous  water- 
color  The  fairy  Tree,  to  be 
sold  at  Sotheby's  London 
November  29-30. 


Old  masters,  surrealists, 

silver,  erotica.  and  lenin's 

death  mask 


Modigliani,  Picasso,  Seurat,  and  van 
Gogh;  and  three  Degas  wax  sculptures. 

On  the  14th  Christie's  will  sell  seven- 
teen works  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  N.  Richard,  whose  sensa- 
tional paintings  may  go  for  some  $25  mil- 
lion. Outstanding:  Monet's  Houses  of  Par- 
liament ($9  million  to  $14  million). 

On  the  15th  Sotheby's  offers  two  paint- 
ings of  quarries — a  van  Gogh  and  a  Ce- 
zanne— as  well  as  a  Gauguin  Breton  land- 
scape, a  Picasso,  and  a  Renoir. 

Meantime,  on  the  17th,  in  London, 
twenty-seven  important  British  pictures 
from  the  Mellon  collections  or  ones  do- 
nated to  the  Yale  Center  for  British  Art 
will  be  offered  by  Christie's,  including 
works  by  Canaletto,  Devis,  Gainsbor- 
ough, Stubbs,  Turner,  and  Zoffany. 

In  London  Christie's  leads  off  with 
important  Impressionist  and  modern 
paintings,  drawings,  and  sculptures  on 
the  27th;  Sotheby's  follows  suit  on  the 
28th  and  29th.  On  the  29th  Christie's  has 
a  Dada  and  surrealism  sale,  with  many 
well-  and  lesser-known  artists  (Arp,  Dali, 
Ernst,  Giacometti,  Magritte,  Miro;  Cor- 
nell,   Delvaux,    Hausmann,    Picabia, 
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One  of  0  pair  of  rare  and 
Important  (i.e.,  estimated 
at  between  $500,000  and 
$700,000)  George  II  can- 
delabra to  be  sold  at 
Sotheby's  New  York  on 
November  2. 

Schwitters,  Tzaras,  andTanguy). 

Three  lesser  sales  deserve  men- 
tion. On  the  15th  Phillips  holds  its 
third  sale  in  Toronto,  featuring  Euro- 
pean paintings  and  works  of  art.  On 
the  21st,  Christie's  Amsterdam  will 
present  its  annual  old-mas- 
ter drawings  sale.  Two  quite 
beautiful  and  rare  items:  a 
drawing  oi  a  winter  scene  by  Jan  van 
Goyen  and  a  preparator>-  drawing  for  an 
engraving  of  Saint  Sebastian  by  Aegidius 
Sadeler.  On  the  30th  Christie's  South 
Kensington  will  feature  Impressionist  and 
modem  Australian  pictures  that  display  a 
fascinating  adaptation  to  a  non-European 
environment. 

In  New  York  on  the  1 6th  William  Doyle 
Galleries  will  hold  its  major  fall  sale  of 
modern  and  European  paintings  and 
sculpture  with  some  110  lots  of  mainly 
French  material  (Archipenko,  Buffet, 
Foujita,  Laurencin.  Picasso,  Signac,  and 
Utrillo).  Rodin's  marble  Matemite,  ou 
r Amour  Qw  Passe  may  reach  $300,000. 

From  the  20th  to  the  22nd  in  New  York 
Christie's  and  Sotheby's  will  hold  a  carni- 
val of  Latin  American  art,  with  such 
splendid  painters  and  sculptors  as  Bravo, 
Morales,  Soto,  Toledo.  Torres-Garcia, 
and  Zuniga  (at  Sotheby's);  Kahio,  Matta, 
O'Gorman.  and  Siqueiro  (at  Christie's); 
Botero,  Rivera,  and  Tamayo  (at  both). 
Prices  reflect  an  increasingly  appreciative 
international  audience. 

Oriental  art  is  doing  well  too.  This 
month  features  a  pair  of  two-day  sales  of 
Japanese  works  of  art  in  London  at  Chris- 
tie's on  the  13th- 14th  and  at  Sotheby's 
the  15th-16th.  Japanese  art  until  lately 
was  bought  mainly  by  Westerners.  Now 
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As  I  See  It  #6  in  a  series 

Nana  Watanabe,  Marilyn  Freedman 

'The  Glass  Room' 

B/W  Photography,  Hand  Tinted/Sculpture 
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THE  BOLD  LOOK 

o^KOHLER, 

What  do  they  say  about  people  who  live  in  glass  houses?  They'd  better  have  some  great-looking  stuff! 
To  that  end,  our  Pillow  Talk™  suite  takes  the  sleek,  rounded  lines  of  post-modern  design  and  runs  with  them. 
Sit  and  think  about  it.  See  the  Yellow  Pages  for  a  Kohler  Registered  Showroom.  For  complete  product 
portfolio  and  idea  book,  send  $8  to  Kohler  Co.,  Dept.  HB9,  Kohler,  Wl  53044  or  call  1-800-4-KOHLER,  ext.  291. 

©1989  by  Kohler  Co. 


American  Portraitist      ( 

Portrait  of  Camp 

Collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  McGill  Hoon 

Oil  on  canvas,  44  by  40  inches 


Washington,  DC  studio  202/338-1068 
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William  Doyie 

G\LLERIES 

Modern  and  European  Paintings  &  Sculpture 

Auction:  Thursday,  November  16  at  7  p.m. 


Sale  may  be  previetved  Saturday-Tuesday  prior  to  auction  date. 


RLOS  MERIDA  (Mexican  b.  1893) 

s  Astrologos" 

lied  and  dated  1959 

ylic  on  panel 

2  X  1"'  2  inches  (60  x  45  cm.) 


TSUGUHARU  FOIJITA  (Japanese  1886-1968) 
"Reclining  Girl" 

Graphite  pencil  with  watercolor  on  paper 
26^ 8  X  36^  s  inches        (6"  x  93  cm.) 
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LOLLS  \ A LT.\1  (French  1869  195 2) 

'Aase  de  Flcurs" 

Signed        Oil  on  canvas 

17■V^  X  12%  inches  (45  x  32.3  cm.) 


ALEXANDER  ROTHAl'GH  (Austrian  18-0') 

■Romische  Badescene" 

Signed        Oil  on  canvas 

29' :  X  -41'  ,  inches  (--».8  x  104.2  cm.) 


)BERT  PL\c:HOX  (French  1886-1943) 

ine  \  ue  D'Elbeuf" 

.ned        Oil  on  canvas 

x  39'A  inches  (81  x  100  cm.) 


Also  including  woi  k>  In  . 
J.  Adam,  A.  Archipenko.  B.  Buffet. .].  B.  Clesinger.  H.  (.'..  Delpy.  A.  Derain.  A.Jensen,  J.  B.  Jongkind, 
P  Picasso,  E.  Pritchett.  A.  Rodin.  E  Seignac.  M  I  trillo.  O.  Zadkine 
Catalogue  S15 postpaid (Sl'J  oierseasj 

For  further  in  formation,  please  call  /ilaine  Banks.  Director  Paintings  at  (212)  t2~  2()'yl 

175  East  87th  Street  •  New  York,  New  York  10128  •  Telephone  (212)  427-2730 
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Auction 

Wednesday,  November  29 

at  10  am. 

Americana 

including  Furniture, 
Paintings,  Porcelain, 
Silver  and  Rugs  v 
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William  Doyle 

GALLERIES         ^ 

American  Paintings  &  Sculpture 

Auction:  Thursday,  December  7  at  7  p.m. 

Sale  may  be  previewed  Saturday-Tuesday  prior  to  auction  date 


EDWARD  W  REDFIELD 

"Boothbay  Harbour" 

Signed  and  dated  192"^ 

Oil  on  canvas        26  x  3  2 'A  inches 

Also  including  works  by: 

E  Benson,  L.  Betts,  F.  Coppedge,  B.  Crane,  J.  E  Eolinsbee, 

C.  Gagnon,  W  Gay,  G.  Grant,  L.  W  Hale,  D.  R.  Knight, 

C.  Krieghoff,  W  L.  Lathrop,  L.  Lucioni,  G.  Luks,  O.  W  Murch, 

E.  Nourse,  W  L.  Palmer,  H.  R.  Poor,  L.  W  Prentice,  H.  Pushman, 

W  E.  Schofield,  E.  Shinn,  E  W  Silva,  J.  Whorf 

For  further  information,  please  contact  Elaine  Banks  at  212  42'' ■2051 

Catalogue  5/5  (Sli)  overseas) 

175  East  87th  Street  •  New  York,  New  York  10128  •  Telephone  (212)  427-2730 
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I  he  Power  Vacation  is  a  no 

compromise  holiday. 

Within  the  privacy  of  its  22 

beach  front  acres  lies  luxury 

beyond  expectation. 

With  luxury  comes  choice: 

choice  at  dinner  between 

three  different  restaurants. 

?      Choice  of  water  sports  — 

scuba,  waterskiing,  sailing, 


windsurfing,  or  other  activities  —  tennis. 
Nautilus  fitness  centre,  live  entertainment 
nightly,  disco,  piano  bar. 

Money  is  redundant.  Everything  is  paid  for 
before  you  arrive  except  purchases  of  personal 
items.  We  don't  even  allow  tipping.     ^ 

Your  secretary  can  contact  your  travel  agent 
or  call  International  Lifestyles  toll  free  for  more 
information  at  1  (800)  858-8009  (USA)  or 
1  (800)  553-4320  (Canada). 
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Above:  A  Japanese  manuscript  (£60,000-£80,000).  Christie's  London,  November  13-14.  Below:  Com- 
position  with  Guitar,  hy  Liubov  Sergeevna  Popova  (£150,000-£1 80,000).  Phillips  London,  the  27th. 


the  Japanese  are  buying  their  own  patri- 
mony. It  you  own  Japanese  works  of  quan- 
ta', watch  your  investment  appreciate. 

Sotheby's  has  a  few  literary  sales  this 
month.  On  the  9th  in  New  York,  more 
than  500  lots  trom  the  Garden  Ltd.  collec- 
tion of  books  and  manuscripts  is  expected 
to  make  over  $10  million.  It  includes  an 
Egyptian  Book  ot  the  Dead,  the  first  tour 
folios  of  Shakespeare,  a  first  printing  of 
Dante's  Divine 
Comedy,  and  the 
book  of  Daniel 
from  the  Guten- 
berg Bible.  On  the 
16th- 17  th  in  Lon- 
don the  collection 
of  George  Abrams, 
an  American  type- 
face designer,  will 
be  disposed  ot.  It 
includes  238  speci- 
mens from  the  ear-  i 
liest  printing  | 
presses — a  1473  I 
first  edition  of  Boc-  < 
caccio's  De  Claris  \ 
\iulierihxis.  once  | 
owned  by  Glad-  t 
stone;  a  1523  Paris  s 
text  about  the  Holy  3 
Grail  once  owned 

by  William  Morris;  and  a  1 501  Basel  print- 
ing of  Aesop's  Fables  from  a  ducal  library-. 

On  the  21st-22nd  Sothebv's  London 
presents  music,  Continental  manuscripts, 
and  printed  books  with  outstanding  mu- 
sical material:  the  autograph  manuscript  oi 
Schumann's  piano  concerto  and  impor- 
tant works  by  Bach  and  Beethoven.  On 
the  22nd  in  London  Christie's  will  offer  a 
fabulous  selection  of  classic  musical  in- 
struments. Finally,  on  the  29rh-30th, 
Sotheby's  has  illustrated  books,  chil- 
dren's books,  and  related  drawings,  fea- 
turing the  work  ot  the  Victori.in  illustrator 
Richard  I>)yle  (Arthur  Conan's  uncle). 
His  Fairy  Tree  may  go  for  £40,000  to 
£60.000.' 


In  Geneva  the  week  of  the  12th,  jewel- 
r\-,  silver,  miniatures,  objects  otvertij,  and 
Faberge  items  will  be  sold.  Christie's  offers 
twentieth-century  decorative  arts  on  the 
12th,  with  wonderful  works  from  the 
Wiener  W'erkstatte.  On  the  13th,  Sothe- 
bv's will  hold  a  sale  of  classical  European 
silver,  oddly  enough  starring  a  1910  tive- 
piece  Tiffany  garniture  once  owned  by  the 
Irish- American  tenor  John  McCormack. 

Phillips  presents 
Russian  art  of  the 
twentieth  century 
in  London  on  the 
27th.  This  small, 
well-tocused  effort 
has  prerevolution- 
ary,  avant-garde, 
and  socialist-realist 
material  as  well  as 
a  cast  of  Lenin's 
death  mask. 

In  London  on 
the  3rd,  Bonhams 
holds  its  fourth  an- 
nual erotica  sale. 
Suffice  it  to  sav  the 
material  is  naughty 
and  nice,  subtle 
and  not  so  subtle. 
To  date,  other  Brit- 
ish houses  have 
adopted  a  hands-oft  policy,  though  occa- 
sional such  sales  occur  on  the  Continent. 
Finally,  two  collections  of  American 
interest:  on  Sunday  the  19th  in  Los 
Angeles,  Butterfield  &.  Buttertield  will  sell 
hundreds  ot  items  trom  the  collection  ot 
the  superannuated  cowboy  star  Gene  Au- 
try  and  his  Western  Heritage  Museum — 
antique  automobiles,  western  art  by  such 
as  Bierstadt,  Catlin,  Deming,  and  Russell, 
plus  dozens  ot  stage  and  film  costumes. 
Proceeds  go  to  the  museum. 

On  the  20th,  Buttertield  will  have  a  sale 
of  some  200  American  swords.  Among 
them  is  a  jewel-encrusted  one  presented  to 
General  Grant  when  he  xooV.  command 
of  the  Union  armies.       — James  R.  Lyons 


CONNOLSSKUK 


You  are  looking  at  possibly  the  most 
valuable  decanter  of  cognac  you  can  own. 
For  reasons  both  inside  and  out. 

It  is  designed  by  the  undisputed  master  of 
art  deco,  ERIE.  And  it's  the  second  in  a  collect- 
ible limited  edition  series. 

It  is  called  "Vendanges. "  An  original  work 
created  exclusively  for  Courvoisier,  representing 
the  harvest  in  the  cognac  region. 


)UR»lSiEF 


It  holds  an  exquisite  Grande 
Champagne  blend  of  cognacs  from  the 
ancient  cellars  of  the  Chateau  Courvoisier. 
The  oldest  of  the  cognacs  date  back  to  1892, 
the  year  of  ERTE's  birth. 

'Vendanges "  will  be  available  nationally, 
in  limited  quantities,  at  select  wine  and  spirits 
outlets  after  November  1, 1989.  For  purchase 
assistance  call  1-800-336-ERTE. 
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COLLECTION  CRTC 


COURVOISIER  COLLECTION  ERTE. 
LIMITED  EDITION.  UNLIMITED  ENJOYMENT 
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Call   for  a   free  book  on   Singapore. 


ropical    Island.    >*a^4»     1-800-543-4385 
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Impressionist  and 

Modern  Paintings 

and  Sculpture, 

Parti 


C  Suthtby-i,  Im,.  lUHU  John  L.  Marton.  pr inctfwl  aucuonrrr.  •S2«72« 
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Impressionist  and 
Modern  Paintings 
and  Sculpture, 
.  Parti 


Auction  in  New  York:  Wednesday; 
November  15,  at  7  pm  (admission  by 
ticket  only*). 

Exhibition:  Opens  Saturday  November 

11,1989. 

Illustrated  catalogues:  $46,  sale  number 
5928.  To  order  with  a  credit  card,  call 
(800)  44-SarHEBYS.  Outside  the 
continental  U.S.,  call  (20:^)  847-()4()5. 

*To  order  tickets,  please  call  (212)  ()0()-7171. 

Inquiries:  In  New  York,  John  Tancock, 
(212)  606-7360.  Sotheby's,  V^M  York 
Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10021. 

Paul  (iauguin,  F.uire  Ics  I.ys,  sigiu-d  and  dali'd  'S'J. 
oil  on  canvas,  IWh  h\  2H^t  in.  («)2  l)v  ~H  i ni.). 
Auction  estimate:  $7.()()().()()()-U.()()().()()(). 
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FHE   LIVELY  ARTS 


In  a  midtown-Manhatran  keyboard 
showroom,  four  computer-controlled 
pianos  will  spray  forth  the  rhythmical- 
ly spiky,  timbrally  brittle  textures  of 
Conlon  Nancartow's  piano  works.  In 
BrookKn.  David  Bvme  of  the  rock  band 
Talking  Heads  will  lead  a  Latin  band  in 
guajiras  and  other  traditional  Latin 
rhythms,  and  the  jar:  clarinetist  John  Car- 
ter will  lead  his  band  in  the  final  install- 
ment of  Roots  and  Folklore,  a  five-part 
over\iew  of  black  migration  to  America. 
Kahondo  Style,  a  British  group,  will 
offer  a  cross-cultural  improvisaton.-  pas- 
tiche that  leans  heavily  on  Southeast 
Asian  music.  There  will  be  some  rai,  an 
Algerian  hvbrid  of  Middle  Eastern  tradi- 
tional music  and  rock;  and  for  listeners 
who  take  their  rock  straight  up,  the  thrash 

Conlon  Nancarrow's  music — too  complex  for  the 
humon  hand — must  be  played  mechanicolly. 


bands  Blind  Idiot  God,  Napalm  Death, 
and  the  Butthole  Surfers  will  hurl  shards  of 
quirkily  harmonized  electric-guitar  sound 
and  chunks  of  crashing  percussion  at  the 
philosophical  bunker  inhabited  by  Tipper 
Gore  and  Jesse  Helms. 

Tliese  performances  are  among  the  sev- 
enty or  so  being  presented  as  part  of  the 
tenth  annu;il  "New  Music  America"  festi- 
val, a  .sprawling  circus  of  contcmporary- 


'NeW  music  AMERICA"  AT 
TEN:  A  USER'S  GUIDE 

BY  ALLAN  KGZINTSI 


music  concerts  that  runs  from  November  8 
(the  date  of  an  all-star  gala,  including, 
among  others,  Philip  Glass  with  Allen 
Ginsberg,  the  Kronos  Quartet  playing 
Steve  Reich,  and  Laurie  Anderson) 
through  November  18,  hosted  by  BAM's 
Next  Wave  festival  in  conjunction  with 
eight  of  New  York's  more  adventurous 
new-music  venues — the  Knitting  Factor\-, 
the  Kitchen,  New  Prospects  at  the  Pros- 
pect Park  Picnic  House,  Roulette,  Experi- 
mental Intermedia,  Dance  Theater  Work- 
shop, P.S.  122,  and  the  studios  of  WNYC. 
But  the  concerts  will  explode  all  over 
town,  in  about  two  dozen  concert  halls, 
clubs,  lofts,  and  performance  spaces.  The 
tab  will  come  to  about  $713,000. 

Founded  a  decade  ago  as  "New  Music 
New  York,"  the  festival  was  bom  at  the 
Kitchen,  a  downtown  experimental  the- 
ater that  has  flourished  and  moved  to  larg- 
er quarters  since  then.  For  the  last  nine 
years,  the  series  has  migrated  around  the 
country,  alighting  in  a  different  cit>'  each 
year — so  far,  Minneapolis,  San  Francisco, 
Chicago.  Washington,  Philadelphia, 
Hartford,  Los  Angeles,  and  Miami.  Some 
years,  the  focus  has  been  on  composers  and 
ensembles  resident  in  the  host  ciry,  with 
groups  from  around  the  country-  bringing 
spice  and  perspective  to  the  proceedings. 
But  always,  the  festival's  spotlight  is  fo- 
cused on  the  comer  of  the  new-music 
world  where  alien  genres  collide. 

This  year  especially.  "We  wanted  to 
make  a  statement  about  the  broad  range  of 
things  that  can  be  included  in  a  new-music 
festival,"  explains  Yale  Evelev,  a  record 
producer  and  this  year's  series  director.  "In 
the  past,  the  festival  centered  on  notated 
music,  played  by  compxDsers  or  composer- 
led  ensembles.  My  feeling  is  that  just  be- 
cause someone  plays  an  electric  guitar 
doesn't  mean  he  isn't  a  classical  composer. 
A  lot  of  what  we're  doing  this  year  is  based 
on  what  John  Cage  and  Edgard  Varese 
were  about:  noise,  freedom,  and  the  inten- 
sity of  sound. 

"There  is  a  new  generation  of  people 
working  out  their  compositions  through 
more  of  an  improvisatory  base.  They  work 
together,  and  they  come  up  with  group 


A  piece  by  John  Zorn  is  on  the  Brooklyn  Philhar- 
monic Chamber  Orchestra's  program. 

compositions  that  say  what  they  want  to 
say.  Or,  they  may  write  music  meant  to  be 
played  via  rock  instrumentation  rather 
than  through  prepared  pianos,  electronic 
apparatus,  or  the  string  quartet." 

Separating  the  wheat  from  the  chaff  in 
this  series  is  no  easy  task.  Beyond  some 
informed  handicapping,  there  is  no  way  to 
tell  when  a  brilliant  musician  will  have  an 
off  night,  or  a  pedestrian  one  will  find  the 
spark  of  inspiration.  Moreover,  Evelev 
seems  to  have  combed  several  musical 
worlds  and  come  up  with  some  of  the  most 
adventurous  players  and  projects  going 
right  now.  What  follows  is  an  annotated 
list  of  the  most  intriguing  offerings. 

The  opening-night  events,  at  the 
Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music  (November 
10,  7:00  P.M.),  look  promising,  and  a  lot 
like  a  bargain,  since  a  single  admission  will 
allow  one  to  wander  in  and  out  of  three 
concerts.  At  the  Brooklyn  Academy's 
Carey  Playhouse,  the  composer  Kip  Han- 
rahan  will  present  Look,  the  Moon,  a  work 
with  text  by  Ishm.icl  Reed.  Hanrahan's 
music,  mixing  jazz,  rcKk,  and  Latin  in- 
fluences, is  often  light  and  supple,  with 
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The  concerReasoi^t  930  Morningstar  Lane 

will  feature  Steve  Allen,  George  Shearing,  Peter  Nero 

and  the  Yamaha'  Disklaviefpiano. 

Of  course,  the  artists  won't  appear  at  the  Henderson  residence  in  person,  but  the 
performances  will  be  extraordinarily  live  just  the  same . . .  with  PianoSoft'^ 
^  —  pre-recorded  disks  and  the  Disklavier"^ 

piano.  ■  Listening  Series  disks 

reproduce  every  nuance 

of  the  artist's 
original  performance  when  played  back  on  the 
Disklavier!''  ■  So,  if  you're  not  invited  to  the 
Henderson's  concert  series, 
audition  the  PianoSoft'" 
library  and  the  Disklavief" 
piano  at  your  authorized 
Yamaha  piano  dealer  and 
begin  planning  your  own 
star-studded  concert  season. 
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YAMAHA 


djBklavlEr 


PIANO 


1 1989  Yamaha  Corporation  of  America  •  Piano  Department,  Keyboard  Division  •  F  '•-    Box  6600  ♦  Buena  Park,  CA  90622 


THE   LIVELY  ARTS^ 


sensuous  melodies,  clean  textures,  and 
layers  of  understated  cross-rhythms.  Reed, 
the  author  of  eipht  novels,  writes  in  a  bris- 
tling, pointed,  often  allegorical  style.  The 
text  of  "Look,  the  Moon"  is  to  include  ora- 
tions of  Caribbean  gods  as  well  as  discus- 
sions of  money  and  sex. 

At  BAM's  Majestic  Theater  that  night, 
the  Chicago  ja::  trumpeter  Lester  Bowie 
is  leading  his  ten-piece  Brass  Fantasy 
band,  augmented  by  actors  who,  like  jazz- 
men, will  step  out  and  take  solos.  And  in 


Mi>ving  toward  ja::,  decidedly  the  dom- 
inant realm  in  this  year's  festival:  the 
event  that  tops  the  list  is  the  clarinetist 
John  Carter's  Shadows  on  a  Wall,  the  fifth 
and  final  part  of  the  Roots  and  Folklore 
suite,  which  he  has  been  offering  in 
installments  since  1982  (November  12, 
1:00  P.M.,  at  the  Carey  Playhouse).  Car- 
ter's style,  which  began  in  bebop,  has  grad- 
ually evolved  into  a  wide-ranging  medium 
capable  of  sustaining  ambitious  chamber- 
jazz  tone  poems.  The  early  installments  of 


The  focus:  that  comer  of  new 
music  where  alien  genres  collide. 


BAM's  Opera  House,  there  will  be  a  David 
Lynch  production.  Industrial  Symphony 
No.  1 — with  words  by  Lynch  and  music  by 
Angelo  Badalamenti,  who  scored  Lynch's 
last  movie.  Blue  Velvet.  The  details  of  the 
production  are  unknown,  but  it  is  said  that 
the  singer  Julee  Cruise  will  float  across  the 
stage  on  guy  wires  and  that  the  special- 
effects  staging  includes  film,  fire,  smoke, 
and  explosions. 

There  are  other  inviting  music-theater 
pieces  on  the  "New  Music  America" 
schedule.  One  that  can  be  sampled  in 
advance  (on  an  ECM  CD,  837  110-1/4/2) 
is  The  Man  in  the  Elevator,  with  music  by 
the  German  film  and  theater  composer 
Heiner  Goebbels  and  a  multilingual  text 
by  Heiner  Miiller  (November  11,  12,  and 
13,  8:00  P.M.,  at  the  Kitchen).  Miiller's 
text,  mostly  in  German  and  English,  ex- 
plores the  anxious  fantasies  of  a  man  head- 
ing for  a  meeting  with  his  boss.  The  music 
reaches  around  the  bases,  with  elements  of 
free-form  jazz  improvisation,  lilting  Brazil- 
ian pop,  and  wailing  rock-guitar  figures 
coexisting  in  a  cohesive  whole. 

Frederic  Rzewski's  melodic,  politicol  compositions 
are  the  subject  of  a  full-day  tribute. 


Roots  look  at  the  African  origins  of  Amer- 
ican black  music.  The  fourth  part,  1988's 
"Fields,"  planted  the  story  firmly  in  Amer- 
ican soil,  with  field  hollers  and  rural  black 
music  as  raw  material.  "Shadows  on  a 
Wall"  takes  the  story  forward. 

Then  there  is  the  Left  Bank  of  the  New 
York  jazz  world — those  affiliated  with  the 
Brooklyn-based  coalition  of  players  and 
singers  known  as  M-BASE,  after  the  com- 
puter-programming language.  One  young 
M-BASE  star,  the  saxophonist  Greg 
Osby,  will  be  leading  his  Sound  Theater 
band,  with  added  strings  and  two  highly 
regarded  M-BASE  singers,  Amina  Clau- 
dine  Myers  and  Cassandra  Wilson  (No- 
vember 12,  3:00  p.m.,  at  the  Prospect  Park 
Picnic  House).  Osby's  sound  is  tightly 
wound  and  sinewy,  a  cross  between  those 
of  an  oboe  and  a  clarinet.  There  is  power 
behind  it,  sometimes  even  a  ferocious 
streak,  all  applied  to  compositions  that,  at 
their  best,  have  an  appealing  intricacy. 

Straddling  the  line  between  jazz  and 
classical  music  is  Lawrence  D.  ("Butch") 
Morris,  a  cometist  and  composer  of  im- 
pressionistic works  that  bring  together  ele- 
ments of  many  genres  and  periods.  Morris 
is  to  be  the  artist-in-residence  at  the  Whit- 
ney Museum  of  American  Art  at  Philip 
Morris,  with  workshops  daily  (November 
II  to  16,  from  1:30  P.M.  to  6:30  P.M.)  and 
fi)ur  performances  (November  13  to  16,  at 
noon),  all  offered  free. 

Morris  calls  his  works,  alternately, 
"comprovisations"  or  "conductions," 
which  explains  something  of  their  process. 
His  players  improvise,  hut  although  they 
tlo  not  play  from  written  .scores  they  know 
Morris's  conducting  language,  in  which 
(.estures  and  cues  carry  specific  melodic, 
harmonic,  and  rhythmic  connotations. 
(Hock  fans  will  recall  that,  in  the  late 


1960s,  Frank  Zappa  began  working  in  a 
similar  way,  with  his  band  responding  to 
cues  in  either  his  stage  comportment  or  his 
verbal  patter.)  During  his  residency,  Mor- 
ris will  unveil  his  latest  work,  "Conduc- 
tion #15:  Where  Music  Goes  11"  (Novem- 


Remember  Moondog?  A  colorful  New  York  street 
character  from  the  sixties  is  back. 

ber  14,  2:00  P.M.,  also  at  the  Whitney). 

Morris  figures,  too,  in  the  festival's  one 
orchestral  offering,  the  Brooklyn  Philhar- 
monic Chamber  Orchestra  (November 
16,  8:00  P.M.,  at  BAM's  Majestic  The- 
ater). Also  on  the  program  are  a  rubbery 
microtonal  work  by  Gloria  Coates;  a  mini- 
malist piece  with  a  strong  drumbeat  and  an 
electric-violin  line  perched  atop  the  or- 
chestral fabric,  by  Robert  Moran;  and  a 
work  by  John  Zorn,  the  saxophonist  and 
maverick  deconstructionist  composer 
whose  presence  will  be  felt  throughout  the 
festival,  although  an  operation  forced  him 


New-Music  Sampler 

For  a  crash  course  in  the  new  sounds,  acquire  a  cross- 
lahel  compilation  of  fourteen  tracks  from  the  curring 
edge.  A  Tower  Records  exclusive,  and  available  on 
compact  disc  only,  the  album  is  priced  to  sell  at 
only  $5.99. 
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BY  GEORGE, 

a  handsome  English 

table. 

What  wood  Is  that? 


POLLARD  OAK, 
your  majesty 
Inlaid  with 
a  starburst  of  ebony. 
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it 
that  popinjay 

Napoleon  has  nothing 

half  so  fine. 

Kentshire  f 


America's 

leading  resource  for  I 

English  Antiques. 

37  E  12  St,  NY  10003 

(212)  673-6644. 

Also  at 

Bergdorf  Goodman. 
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CHRISTIE'S 


French  and  Continental 
Furniture  and  Works  of  Art 

Auaion:  November  1 
Viewing  begins:  October  27 

Contemporary  Art 

Auctions:  November  7  &:  8 
Viewing  begins:  November  3 

Impressionist 
and  Modern  Art 

Auctions:  November  13,  14  &  15 
Viewing  begins:  November  9 

Prints 

Auctions:  November  20  &:  21 
Viewing  begins:  November  16 

Latin  American  Paintings 

Auaions:  November  21  &c  22 
Viewing  begins:  November  17 

American  Paintings 

Auaion:  December  1 
Viewing  begins:  November  25 

Chinese  Works  of  Art 

Auction:  December  2 
Viewing  begins:  November  25 

Chinese  Paintings 

Auction:  December  4 
Viewing  begins:  November  25 

Jewelry 

Auction:  December  6 
Viewing  begins:  December  2 

Coins 

Auction:  December  7 
Viewing  begins:  December  4 

Books 

Auction:  December  8 
Viewing  begins:  December  2 


Chnstic's,  502  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  NY  1(XJ22. 
For  further  information  call 
212/546-KXX).  C:ata]ogue 
inquiries  telephone 
718/784-1480. 


IHE   LIVELY  ARTS 


to  cancel  his  own  performances. 

"I  wanted  to  use  the  symphony,  but  I  did 
not  want  to  have  just  a  standard  symphony 
program,"  Yale  Evelev  says.  "The  idea  was 
to  find  works  by  composers  who  used  the 
symphony  orchestra  to  do  something  other 
than  what  it  usually  does." 

That  concert's  real  curiosity,  but  also 
probably  its  most  conservative  comer,  is  a 


music  (November  11,  1:00  P.M.  and  }:00 
P.M.,  at  the  Baldwin  Piano  and  Organ 
Company).  The  Arkansas-bom  compos- 
er, a  Mexican  citizen  since  the  fifties,  now 
seventy-seven  years  old,  has  devoted  him- 
self to  a  style  that  is  an  exacting  gauze  of 
thick,  polyrhythmic  writing,  mostly 
scored  for  the  player  piano. 

By  cutting  his  ideas  directly  into  the 


Common  threads:  noise,  freedom, 
and  intensity  of  sound. 


work  by  Moondog.  Everyone  remember 
Moondog?  In  the  1960s  he  could  he  seen 
most  days  on  Sixth  Avenue  around  Fifty- 
second  Street,  a  tall  blind  man  with  a  long 
white  beard  and  flowing  hair,  dressed  as  a 
Viking  and  carrying  a  spear. 

Bom  Louis  T.  Hardin,  the  son  of  a  Kan- 
sas minister,  he  was  blinded  by  a  blasting- 
cap  explosion  as  a  child  but  was  deter- 
mined to  become  a  composer.  In  1943  he 
moved  to  New  York  and  became  not  only  a 
well-known  street  figure  but  a  musician 
with  champions  among  the  ranks  of  the 
New  York  Philharmonic  and  at  several  jazz 
clubs.  In  the  early  1970s  he  left  New  York 
for  Germany,  where  he  still  lives.  He  is 
coming  hack  for  the  performance  and  will 
preside  at  a  Composers  Forum  open 
rehearsal  of  his  work  (November  16,  2:00 
P.M.,  at  BAM's  Majestic  Theater). 

Early  on,  Moondog  designed  his  own 
instruments,  and,  finding  no  better  way  to 
classify  his  work,  the  Prestige  label  adopt- 
ed him  as  an  exponent  of  new  jazz.  Later, 
when  Columbia  signed  him  and  recorded  a 
few  albums  of  his  orchestral  music,  rock 
magazines  were  attracted  by  his  bizarre 
appearance  and  adopted  him  as  a  classicist 
for  the  masses.  But  Moondog's  sensibility 
was  always  that  of  tonal,  Germanic  classi- 
cal literature.  The  work  to  be  played, 
according  to  Evelev,  is  part  old,  part  new. 
"1  think,"  he  says,  "it  will  seem  more  rele- 
vant now." 

Also  on  the  classical-music  agenda  is  a 
program  of  Conlon  Nancarrow's  piano 

New  Music  from  Coast  to  Coast 

BAM's  Next  Wave  "New  Music  America"  festival 
coincides  with  the  national  observance  of  American 
Music  Week.  As  part  of  the  celebration,  many  of  the 
New  York  concerts  will  be  broadcast — some  live, 
■A  me  delayed — on  National  Public  Radio  stations  all 
around  the  country.  See  local  listings  for  details. 


piano  rolls,  Nancarrow  freed  his  music 
from  the  tyranny  of  piano  technique  (and 
interpretation);  but  then,  he  limited  the 
sound  of  his  music  to  the  not  always  en- 
dearing timbres  of  the  Ampico  machines. 
The  German  electronics  wizard  Trimpin 
(no  first  name),  now  of  Seattle,  has  found 
a  computer-based  way  to  drive  standard 
concert  gjrands.  He  is  offering  a  program  of 
Nancarrow's  work,  played  on  (or,  more 
precisely,  by)  four  pianos,  in  real-life  qua- 
draphony:  the  four  pianos  in  the  room's 
comers  and  the  audience  in  the  middle. 

For  those  who  find  the  results  captivat- 
ing, Trimpin  and  Nancarrow  will  explain 
their  work  in  one  of  the  Speaking  of  Music 
programs,  hosted  by  the  San  Francisco- 
based  composer  and  radio  personality 
Charles  Amirkhanian  (November  13, 
5:00  P.M.,  atLaMaMa). 

Electronic  music,  too,  forms  an  impor- 
tant component  of  this  year's  festival.  Be- 
cause the  genre  is  generally  considered  to 
be  on  the  classical  side  of  the  street,  Evelev 
looked  for  something  different.  So,  the 
concert  by  SEAMUS — the  Society  for 
Electro-Acoustic  Music — will  include 
works  by  the  M-BASE  saxophonist  Steve 
Coleman  and  the  downtown  guitarist- 
composer  Elliott  Sharp  (November  12, 
8:30  P.M.,  at  Merkin  Concert  Hall;  on 
November  13  at  noon,  in  the  same  hall, 
SEAMUS  will  demonstrate  its  hardware 
and  modus  operandi). 

Musica  Elettronica  Viva,  a  group 
founded  in  Rome  in  1966  by  the  compos- 
ers Alvin  Curran,  Richard  Teitelbaum, 
and  Frederic  Rzewski  to  perform  live, 
semi-imprc:)visatory  electronic  music,  will 
reconvene  for  several  festival  events.  Its 
first  concert,  for  which  the  group  is  to  be 
expanded  by  the  addition  of  Steve  Lacy 
and  Garrett  List,  is  a  program  of  new  works 
by  the  ensemble's  members  (November 
15,  9:00  and  11:00  P.M.,  at  the  Knitting 
Factory).  The  group  will  be  among  the 
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Gucci  Eyewear 

Like  all  products  that  bear  the 
distmetive  Gucci  name,  Gucci  eyewear 
represents  the  finest  in  Italian 
craftsmanship,  quality  and  design, 
as  well  as  the  best  of  today's 
technology. 


GUCCI 
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MACKLOWE  GALLERY 
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ITHE   LIVELY  ART^ 


ensembles  participating  in  A  Wall  of 
Rzewski,  a  day-long  feast  of  works  by  one 
of  its  founders  (November  18,  1:00  P.M., 
at  Symphony  Space).  Rzewski's  music  is 
undeniably  melodic  (he  sometimes  uses 
folk  songs  and  union-organizing  hymns  as 
source  material)  but  harmonically  dense 
and  often  overtly  political.  Even  if  you  do 
not  want  to  devote  a  full  day  to  it,  the 
"Wall"  concert  should  be  sampled. 

Fringe  rock  has  always  been  a  part  of 
"New  Music  America,"  and  it  is  laced, 
albeit  lightly,  through  this  year's  program. 
The  most  promising  of  the  programs  is 
headlined  by  Blind  Idiot  God  and  Napalm 
Death  (November  17,  11:00  P.M.,  at  the 
Bower\'  rock  mecca  CBGB).  Blind  Idiot 
God's  eclecticism  can  be  seen  in  its  reper- 
toire, which  includes  an  arrangement  of 


To  end  the  bash  with  a  bang,  the  assaultive  thrash 
band  the  Butthole  Surfers  will  be  on  hand. 

Stravinsky's  "Firebird, "  a  Coltrane  tune  or 
two,  strands  of  reggae,  and  tlat-out  hard 
rock.  At  full  throttle.  Napalm  Death,  a 
hot  British  thrash  quartet  making  its 
American  debut,  plays  so  furiously  it 
strains  even  beyond  the  heavy  limits  of 
"speed  metal."  The  band  has  aimed  its 
machine-gun  barrage  at  audiences  across 
Europe  and  Japan,  and  on  three  records: 
the  chart-topping  Scum  and  From  En- 
slavement to  Oblivion,  plus  the  current  EP 
Menw//>'  Murdered  (Earache  Records). 

Expanding  the  multimedia  category  by 
an  order  ot  magnitude,  "New  Music 
America"  is  even  including  your  FM  re- 
ceiver and  television  monitor  as  part  of  its 
battleground.  Thus,  testivalgoers  interest- 
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19th  Century   \ 
European  Paintings, 
Drawings 
and  Sculpture  . 


.n- 
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Auction  in  London:  Tuesday,  November  ^ 

21.  at  7  pill.  I 

Illustrated  catalogues  a\ailable  at  our 
galleries  and  offices  worldwide 

Inquiries:  In  Limdon,  British  Paintings, 
Simon  laylor (Oil)  44(1)  408-5385,  ^ 

Continental  Paintings,  Alexander  Apsis, 
(Oil)  44(1)  408-5384.  Sotheby's,  34-35  New 
Bond  Street,  London  VVIA  2AA.  In  Xew 
York,  Nancy  Hairison.  (212)  606-7140.       ' 
Sotheby's,  1334  York  Avenue,  New  York, 
NY  10021. 

Kvelyn  de  Nforg-.iii,  The  Cnrnm  of  (Hon,  signed  with 
initials  ,ui(i  datt'd  1S96.  oil  on  canvas.  I()r>  In 


r>:\.'i  cm.  (41  '/i  by  21  in.).  .Auction  estimate:       ^'  v  *- 
t4().()0()(i().()()()(S7().()()0-105,(KK)).  ^%|  - 
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Fine  English  Regency  Chandelier 

of  Eight  Lights  Circa  1810 

Height  47"  Diameter  26" 

MARVIN  ALEXANDER,  INC, 

315  E.  62nd  St.,New  York,N.Y.  10021  212-838-2320 

chandeliers/lamps/sconces/candelabra  decorative  accessories 
Sorry,  no  catalog        ' 


THE   LIVELY  ARTS 

ed  in  seeing  silent  films  from  the  1920s, 
with  Uve  scores  performed  hy  Geri  Allen, 
the  Clubfoot  Orchestra,  and  Gary  Lucas, 

can  either  catch  the  actual  performances 
(November  17,  3:00  P.M.,  at  the  recently 
opened  American  Museum  of  the  Moving 
Image,  in  Astoria)  or  tune  in  on  the  simul- 
cast being  carried  by  WNYC/TV  (Chan- 
nel 31)  and  WNYC/FM  (93.9). 

The  festival  is  also  broadcasting  the 
three  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music  con- 
certs on  opening  night,  as  well  as  the  four 
concerts  that  serve  as  the  festival's  grand 
finale  (November  18,  all  at  8:00  P.M.).  As 

Wow  important  will  this 
music  be  tomorrow? 

on  opening  night,  a  single  ticket  is  good  for 
all  the  events;  with  an  FM  receiver,  you 
can  let  your  fingers  do  the  walking,  be- 
tween WNYC,  WKCR  (89.9),  WBGO 
(88.3),  and  WFMU  (91.1). 

It  does  look  like  quite  a  bash,  though.  In 
the  Brooklyn  Academy's  Opera  House, 
the  program  ranges  from  African  drum- 
ming to  the  dissonant  reconstituted  jazz  of 
the  World  Saxophone  Quartet  and  the 
intransigent  assault  rock  of  the  Butthole 
Surfers.  At  the  Carey  Playhouse,  Bobby 
Previte,  the  drummer  of  choice  of  several 
downtown  jazz  ensembles,  is  leading 
Claude's  Late  Morning,  a  nine-piece 
band.  The  Ordinaires,  a  New  York  group 
with  classical,  jazz,  and  rock  leanings,  will 
offer  a  set  of  its  complex,  fascinatingly  tex- 
tured pieces.  And  the  composers  Paul 
Dresher  and  Ned  Rothenberg  will  offer  a 
collaborative  work,  "Opposites  Attract." 

In  a  "New  Americans"  concert  in 
BAM's  Lepercq  Space,  three  recent  immi- 
grants will  perform  music  in  which  their 
native  music  and  American  influences  in- 
termingle. The  performers  are  Aster 
Aweke,  from  Ethiopia,  the  Thoeung  Son 
Group,  from  Cambodia,  and  Sussan  Dei- 
him,  from  Iran.  And  at  BAM's  Majestic 
Theater,  there  will  be  Afro-Caribbean 
trance  music  by  Tiye  Giraud,  salsa  from 
Cachao  and  Son  Primero,  and  an  eclectic 
pop  admixture  from  the  Horseflies. 

What  is  the  curious  listener  to  make  of  it 
all  ?  "We  make  no  claim  that  the  music  the 
festival  is  presenting  will  be  important 
tomorrow,"  says  Evelev  of  his  expansive 
program.  "It's  important  today. "D 
For  the  full  schedule  of  "New  Music  Amen- 
ca"  or  for  tickets,  call  (718)  636-4100. 

Allan  Kozinn  is  a  music  critic  for  the  New 
York  Times. 
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Important 

English 
Furniture 


Auction  in  London:  Friday, 
November  17. 

Illustrated  catalogues  available 
at  our  galleries  and  offices 
worldwide 

Inquiries:  In  London,  Grahani 
Child  (Oil)  441  408-5347. 
Sotheby's,  34-35  New  Bond 
Street,  London  WIA  2AA.  In 
New  York,  George  Read,  (212) 
606-7577  Sotheby's,  1334  York 
Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10021. 

A  highly  important  George  II  brass- 
inlaid  sabicu  Bureau  Cabinet  by 
John  Channon.  height  8  ft.  7  in., 
widtli  3  ft.  6  in.  (262  rm.,  107  cm.). 
Auction  estimate  on  request. 


I 


O  Sotheby's,  Inc.,  1989    John  L.  Marion,  principal  auctioneer,  »52472« 
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Around  the  Worl 

The  suggestions  here  can  help  make  your  next  vacation  or  business  trip  the  most  enjoyable  ever.  Just  complete  the  reply  car 


i  The  elegant  place  to  play 


The  Boca  is  a  world-famous  resort 
estate  on  Florida's  Gold  Coast 
Featuring  elegant  accommoda- 
tions, a  private  beach  club,  with  all 
water  sports.  Two  18-hole  golf 
courses.  29  tennis  courts.  Fishing 
and  boating  facilities.  Fitness  cen- 
ter. And  a  choice  of  superb  restau- 
rants and  entertainment. 
Call  1-800-327-0101,  ext.  05. 


The  Boca  Raton  Resort  &  Club 


Buddy  Bombard's 

Great  Balloon  Adventures 


Float  gently 
over  the  roof 
tops  of  Europe. 
For  Adventures  of 
one  to  ten  days  contact 

The  Bombard  Society,  6727  Curran,  McLean,  V 
22101.  800/862-8537  toll-free  or  703/448-940: 
FAX  703/883-0985  -  Telex  4973444 


Luxury  Biking  and 
Walking  Trips  in  Europe 

We  travel  at  a  leisurely  pace  between  deluxe  hotels 
and  gourmet  restaurants.  5-9  days  in  length  with 
routes  to  suit  all  abilities.  Luggage  carried  by 
private  van.  Call  or  write  for  our  free  brochure. 

I     Butterfield&Robinson 

70  Bond  Street.  Toronto.  Ontano.  Canada   M5B  1X3  (416)864-1354 
Toll  free  U.S  1-800-387-1147  Canada  1-800-268-8415 
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CARAMBOU\  BEACH  RESORT  &  GOLF  CLUB  on  St  Croix,  U.S.  Virgin  Islands,  i 
dramatically  located  on  Davis  Bay,  at  the  foot  of  green  hills  that  cascade  into  th 
sea  it  has  its  own  Robert  Trent  lones  golf  course,  tennis,  scuba  diving,  and  fin' 
dining  Operated  by  The  Greenbrier  Write  for  free  brochure 


LUXURY  YACHT  VACATIONS 


ExpcriCiiojifiL  vov.oii>j(i  of  a  lifetimeaboard  a  magnificent  pri- 
vately owned  power  or  sailing  yacht  ranging  from  60'  to  200' 
CASTLEMAIN  charters  are  t.ailored  to  suit  individual  require- 
ments whether  it  be  corporate  entertaining  or  relaxing  with 
friends  in  a  Sf.r ,  led  anchorage  Sail  the  islands  of  the  Carib- 
bean, rh'"^  '  -tsof  the  Mediterranean  orthecoastscjf  the 
US  EnK  ,,  ire,  water  sports  and  breathtaking  scenery 

at  your  own  |.  information  call  505  760-4730 
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CH/\TEALIX 
BIKE  TOURS 
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LUXURY  EUROPEAN  CYCLING  TOURS 
Through  the  Wine/Chateaux/Riviera  region  of 
France  and  Italy  Chateaux  and  deluxe  country  j 
inn  lodging  Gourmet  dining,  luggage  and  sup-J 
\^)W  v<j[i  Call  or  wnle  for  a  free  color  brochure 

CHATIAUXBIKF.  TOURS  LTD  PO  Box  276,  Denver,  CO  80201  (303|  W-69IOor  1-800-678-BIKE 
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^TH  Connoisseur 

Drsend  your  written  request  before  January  30,  1990  to:  CONNOISSEUR  Magazine,  P.O.  Box  1743,  Sandusky,  OH  44870. 
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Colony  Club  Hotel 

A  TRADITION  FOR  THE  DISCRIMINATING 
Enjoy  European-style  service  at  this  classic, 
impeccably  beautiful  76'roonn  hotel  in  the  most 
magnificent  beachfront  setting  in  BARBADOS 

COLONY  CLUB  offers  MAP  guests  an  exciting 
exchange  dining  program  in  cooperation  with 
other  St.  lames  Beach  Hotels  and  selected  fine 
area  restaurants. 

See  your  travel  agent,  call  David  B.  Mitchell  & 
Co.  1-800-372-1323  or  (212)  696-1323 
A  St.  lames  Beach  Hotel 
P.O.  Box  429,  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  W.l, 


Mediterranean 
Villas 


Since  1972  we  have  specializes  ir, 
the  most  sought  after  houses  in 
Greece,  Italy,  Portugal,  Spain,  South 
of  France  All  are  fully  staffed,  and  are 
on  a  lovely  beach  or  with  a  swim- 
ming pool  We  are  delighted  to 
arrange  car  and  boat  hire,  as  well  as 
internal  travel  and  hotels  From 
Prince  Belmonte's  Italian  Palazzo,  to 
Lawrence  Durrells  White  House  on 
Corfu — we  simply  have  the  best 
Colour  brochure 


CV  TRAVEL  DepL  CO,  43  Cadogan  Street,  Chelsea,  London  SW3  2PR 
Tel:  01  581  0851  (58»«1 32-24  hrs.)  Fax:  584  5229 


With  a  Eurail  Saverpass,  2  or  more 
people  travelling  together  can  enjoy  15 
days  of  unlimited  first-class  train  travel 
through  17  European  countries  for  only 
$230  per  person.  Send  for  our  free  bro- 
chure. 


COME  SAIL  ON  THE  MERCEDES  BENZ  OF  THE  EUROPEAN  FLEET 

Cmise  through  the  legendary  heart  of  Europe  aboard  the  Danube  Pnncess  as  she 
glides  down  the  Danube  from  Passau,  through  Vienna,  Budapest  and  even  to  the 
Black  Sea  Embark  on  a  voyage,  like  no  other,  aboard  the  470  passenger  m.v  Berlin, 
as  she  cruises  through  the  Mediten-anean,  Scandinavia  or  the  Caribbean  Call 
Exprinter  Cruises  at  (800)  221-1666  or  in  New  York  (212)  719-1200. 

Ships  Registry  West  German 


Travel  destination 
1989 

German  Democratic  Repub"', 


GOETHE,  BACH,  BRECHT  are  deeply  etched  in  the  German  Democratic  Repub- 
lic's ancient  towns.  Choose  from  escorted  tours  or  individual  travel  arrange- 
ments. Send  for  brochure. 


The  Gleneagles  Hotel  is  undoubtedly  the  finest  and  most  luxurious 
resort  hotel  in  Europe  Situated  in  830  acres  of  breathtaking  Scottish 
countryside,  it  is  host  to  some  of  the  worlds  most  famous  golf 
courses,  and  has  excellent  sports  and  leisure  facilities  These  include 
the  Gleneagles  Jackie  Stewart  Shooting  Schtxil  and  The  Gleneagles 
Mark  Phillips  Equestnan  Centre  For  further  infonnation.  call  Gordon 
GLENP]A(iLP]S  '^^'^  ^'  ^^^  Gleneagles  Hotel.  Auchterarder.  Perthshire  PW  INK 
\\(YV\'"\     ^   ''       Scotland,  on  011-44-764-62231,  or  use  theiroply  card  service 

one  or  Ihe^Jeadin^olels  ofthefWorld* 
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455  Madison  Avenue  (al  50th  Street)   -      New  York,  NY  10022 

The  only  New  York  hotel  to  receive  the 
coveted  Five  Diamond  Award  y^m  years  in  a 
row.  From  the  moment  you  an-ive you'll  sense 
the  unrivaled  standards  of  service.  Tea  is 
sen/ed  daily  in  the  restored  Gold  Room. 
For  reservations  call  toll-free:  800/22 1-4982  in 
NY,  212/888-1624.  TELEX:  640-543 
Or  call  your  travel  agent. 


A  great  year  to  discover  Hong  Kong 
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yyx'  Yi.'il>'i>l  IIh'  '^llilk'f   It  IS  tilso  ItiiylHIildilY 
/(ironihic  /or  romance.  sciintJtil.  Ihfiirls 
iiiul  jiishioii  1 1  you  re  inlcrestct/  in  iiiiy  of 
Ihe  cihoie.  lei  us  orient  you  on  the  surprise 
thai  (I  llonf>  Kotifi  bolkliiy  coulil  hiire  in 
store  for  you 

HoiiK  Konii  Tourist  Association 
I'.O.  Hox  ■'-'20.  Itasca, 
Illinois  (yOI4.i--'720. 
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Around  the  Worli 

The  suggestions  here  can  help  make  your  next  vacation  or  business  trip  the  most  enjoyable  ever.  Just  complete  the  reply  card 
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Sixteenth  6  M  Streets.  N  w.  V(\shi\cton  D  C  20036  329 

TSLEX  24887Q  l^0^>  347  2200  FAX    202)  331  798? 

Four  blocks  from  the  White  House,  intimate, 
private,  102  rooms  and  suites,  elegantly  deco- 
rated in  individual  styles  Classic  cuisine  in  the 
Hunt  Club  Restaurant.  24  Hour  Butler  and  Con- 
cierge Services  Weekend  Holiday  Rates,  con- 
tact vour  Travel  Consultant  or  call  (202)  347- 
2200!ToII  Free  I -800- 368-5966 


,W. 
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THE 

lODGE 


The  Lodge  at  Ponte  Vedra  Beach.  Florida's  newest 
exclusive  oceanfront  resort,  lust  66  exquisitely 
appointed  guest  rooms  and  suites.  Sumptuous 
dining,  impeccable  service  and  boundless  recrea- 
tion. Member  of  Preferred  Hotels.  For  reservations 
and  information,  call  800-243-4304. 


A  retreat  for  body,  mind  and  spirit. 

One  of  the  country's  most  exclusive  health  retreats  (only  6  to  8 

guests),  The  Kerr  House  offers  personal 

attention  that  invigorates  and  restores. 

Including  yoga,  facials,  wraps,  massage, 

reflexology  exercise  and  a  healthful 

gourmet  menu. 

Call  about  our  week-long  package. 
(419)  832-1733,  Grand  Rapids,  Ohio 
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The  Desert's  Most  Spectacular  Resort! 

An  oasis  for  all  seasons  with  every  luxury 
and  limitless  activity  on  400  lush  acres  in 
the  Palm  Springs  area.  890  opulent  rooms, 
36  holes  of  championship  golf,  16-court 
Lawn  &  Tennis  Club,  lagoon-size  swimming 
pools,  12  restaurants  and  lounges,  a  glo- 
rious European-style  Spa— and  warm,  wel- 
coming, attentive  service. 
For  reservations,  call  (619)  341-221 1  or  toll- 
free  (800)  228-9290. 

MARRIOTT  S 

DESERT  SPRINGS 


-A  PALM  DESERT  RESORT  &  SPA 


_  MARRIOTTS- 
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Harbor  Beach 
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A  FORT  LAUDERDALE  RESORT 

Only  3  miles  from  the  airport  Mamott's  5  Dia- 
mond resort  is  a  lush,  tropical  paradise  filled 
with  pleasures  Sun  up  on  your  very  own  private 
beach  Workout  in  the  Health  Club  and  cool  off 
in  our  magnificent  free-fomn  pool  Play  a  set.  Or 
set  sail  Wine,  dine  and  dance  the  night  away  in 
our  8  restaurants  and  lounges. 

Mamott's  Harbor  Beach  Resort 

3030  Holiday  Drive,  Ft  i^uderdale,  FL  33316 

(3051  525-4000,  Toll  Free  (800)  222-6543 


(^MjfMT^^^O 


hotel  grand  luxe 


In  Coconut  Grove.  Private  terraces  and  hot  tubs 
in  each  guest  suite,  fine  dining  and  shopping. 
Call  (800)  433-4555  U.S.,  (800)  341-0809  FL7\. 
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OVERDEANS  COURT 
ENGLAND 

Private  wing  of  listed  Tudor  house  available  for  short  lets  next  summer  Self 
catering  Three  bedrooms 

Near  London  and  other  antique  centers.  Peaceful  location  in  beautiful  country- 
side, with  good  local  sporting  facilities 

From  $2,000  per  week 

Owner  will  assist  with  planning  antique  tours  and  shipping  goods  to  US, 

Write  Overdeans  Court,  '■' 

Dippenhall,  Famham, 
Surrey.  England 
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COME  HOME  TO  LONDON 


Classic  elegance  is  evident  throughout  this 

beautifully  restored  27  suite  townhouse.  The 

Parkes  captures  the  magic  of  the  Edwardian 

Era.  Its  ambience  takes  you  away  from  the 

confusion  of  busy  hotels  and  into  a  quiet 

tree  lined  cul-de-sac  on  Beaufort  Gardens, 

Knightsbridge.  Along  with  its  vast  array  of 

services,  The  Parkes  is  located  just  steps 

away  from  Beauchamp  Place  and  Harrods. 

Parkes  WoXd 

41  43  Beaufort  Gardens  •  London  SW3  •  (01)  581-9944 
Represented  in  the  USA  hy:  HASTINGWOOD  ASSOC.,  LTD. 
Information  and  reservations      ^   oc\(\  Am  TmC 
write  or  call:  toll  free  l-OUU'VVZ'ZyZD 

104  Ea.st  Main,  Box  579,  Stockbridj;.',  Ml  4''2HS  •  517/851-8000 

1 
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iTH  Connoisseur 

rsend  your  written  request  before  January  30,  1990  to:  CONNOISSEUR  Magazine,  P.O.  Box  1743,  Sandusky,  OH  44870. 


ADVERTISEMENT 
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The  Ritz-Carlton 

Rancho  Mirage 

High  above  the  Southern  California  desert,  you'll  find  a  spectacular  hotel -a 
resort  with  exhilarating  views  of  snow-peaked  mountains,  and  Palm  Springs 
below.  You'll  enjoy  an  outdoor  pool  and  sundeck.  tennis,  a  fitness  center,  superb 
food  and  uncompromising  service.  Call  800-241-3333  for  reservations.  And  a 
getaway  above  all. 


The  world's  most  alluring  destinations,  by  way  of  its  most  elegant  cmise  vessels 
Perhaps  that's  why  our  ships  have  the  highest  return  passenger  rate  on  the  high  seas 
For  a  copy  of  our  handsome  Cruise  Atlas,  please  call  800-426-082 1 


Baliamian  Registry 
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__ — __ — ___ —    ^. 
South  America 

Amazon-Caribbean 


SUN  LINE  CRUISES 
LUXURY  CRUISES  IN  THE  EXOTIC  ZONE 

This  winter,  explore  the  Amazon  River,  celebrate  Car- 
nival in  Rio,  or  visit  the  Great  Cities  of  South  America 
in  five-star  luxury  aboard  Sun  Line's  flagship,  the 
Stella  Solaris.  Cruises  from  10-21  days.  Free  interna- 
tional air.  For  information,  call  your  travel  agent  or 
Sun  Line  at  (800)  468-6400.  Free  brochure. 


THE  SURREY  HOTEL 

FOR  RESERVATIONS  CALL  1-800-ME-SUITE,  EXT.  119 


The  Surrey  brings  Europe's  self- 
assured  elegance  to  the  neart  of 
the  art  world — extravagantly 
spacious  suites  with  kitchen, 
discreetly  priced. 


A  Manhattan  East  Suite  Hotel 

20  East  76th  Street,  New  York,  NY  1 002 1 

(212)288-3700  FAX: (212)628-1549 
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TElVfPTATIONS 


The  practical 
luxury 


SHOP  HONG  KONG 

Treat  yourself  to  a  fun-filled  shopping  excursion  in 
chauffeur  driven  luxury,  under  the  care  of  your  own 
personal  American  shopping  expert 

Or  join  us  on  one  of  our  deluxe  journeys  to  a  variety 
of  Asian  destinations  (India  •  March  1990)  or 

shop  Hong  Kong  by  mail  from  your  home 


TEMPTATIONS  ASIA  LTD. 

709  Yu  Yuet  Lai  Building  1231  Jefferson  Terrace 

43-55  Wyndham  Street  Macon,  Georgia  31201 

Hong  Kong  (912)  742-2425 

5-226237,  5-8101 182  FAX  (912)  742-2489 
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Cruisinq 
Made  A  Fine  Art 

Thrill  with  the  excitement 

of  cruisinf,^  in  the  company  of 

world  renown  talents  of  the  music 

and  theatre  arenas. 

Exprinter  will  he  producinj^ 

an  exclusive  series  of  theine  cruises 

ahoard  the  Vistatjord,  one  ot  the 

wt)rld's  nuist  luxurious  ships  as  she 

cruises  to  five  cotitinents. 

For  more  information  call 

1-800  221-1666  or  212  719-1200. 

Ships'  Registry;  Bahcimlan/U  K  Mgml 
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Q^rgn^rand'^chn 


Bt  on  34  acres,  the  Virgin  Grand  features  264  rooms,  suites,  townhouses  and 
lllas.  The  Virgin  Grand  also  features  a  1 200'  white  sand  beach,  a  '/-t  acre  swinn- 
jiing  pool  with  its  own  islands,  complimentary  use  of  our  water  sports  equip- 
|ient,  day  &  night  tennis.  Additionally  the  hotel  features  more  than  1 0,000  sq.  ft 
3nference  facilities.  For  reservations  &  information  1-800-323-7249. 


Christmas 

in 

Europe 

For  an  unforgettable  experience,  treat  yourself  to  the  music  of 
Salzburg,  sleigh  rides  in  the  Swiss  Alps,  the  imperial  Ball  in 
Vienna  or  the  traditions  of  an  English  Christmas  at  Alexander 
House.  4  deluxe  programs  from  9-18  days.  Land  prices  from 
$2980  to  $6975  p.p.  For  brochure  contact: 

William  I).  Buckman's  TRAVEL  TIME, 
17  N.  State  St.,  Chicago,  11  60602 

(312)  726-7197.  Toll-Free:  1  (800)  621-4725. 
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WHEN  you  first  handle  a  Patek  Philippe  you  become 
aware  that  this  is  a  watch  of  rare  perfection. 
We  know  the  feeling  well.  We  experience  a  sense  of 
pride  every  time  a  Patek  Philippe  leaves  the  hands  of 
our  craftsmen.  For  us  it  lasts  a  moment  —  for  you, 
a  lifetime. 

We  made  this  watch  for 
you  —  to  be  part  of  your 
life  —  because  this  is  the 
way  we've  always  made 
watches. 

And  if  we  may  draw  a  con- 
clusion from  five  genera- 
tions of  experience,  it  will 
be  this:  a  Patek  Philippe 
doesn't  just  tell  you  the 
time,  it  tells  you  something 
about  yourself. 


PATEK  PHILIPPE 

GENEVE 


For  an  elegantly  bound  2-volume  set  illustratine  our  mens  and  women's 

timepieces,  send  S8-or  for  a  brochure  of  current  styles  write  to 
l^jtek  Philippe,  10  Rockefeller  Plaza,  Suite  629  (CO),  New  York,  NY  10020 
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Important  Impressionist  and  Modern 
Paintings,  Drawings  and  Sculpture 
Collected  by  Paul  Mellon 

Auction  to  be  held  Tuesday,  November  14,  1989  at 
7  p.m.  in  our  galleries  at  502  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  NY  10022.  Admission  to  this  sale  is  by  ticket 
only;  for  reservations  please  call  212/546-1128. 
Viewing  begins  November  9.  For  further  informa- 
tion contact  Christopher  Burge  (212/546-1045), 
Michael  Findlay  or  Nancy  Whyte  (212/546-1170). 
For  catalogues  telephone  718/784-1480. 

Vincent  Van  Gogh,  Le  vieil  If,  oil  on  canvas,  36'/4  x  I'y'/n  in. 

(92  X  72.4  cm.).  Fainted  in  September  1888.  Estimate  on  rec]iiest. 


CHRISTIE'S 
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BY  DESIGN 


It  guarantees  authentic  espresso  in  20  seconds. 
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Authentic  compliments  in  25. 


Introducing  ['Espresso  Plus.  Krups'  most  odvanced 
espresso/cappuccino  maker.  It's  ttie  only  home 
machine  thot  lets  you  make  the  same  delicious, 
authentic  espresso  itiot:  Square  One,  Quilted 
Giraffe,  Chanterelle,  Jean  Louis,  Christopher  and 
oftier  4-star  restaurants  serve. 
With  pre-pocked  and  pre-measured  pods  of 


pressurized,  seasoned  Italian  espresso 
from  ffie  world's  foremost  authority  and 
roaster  of  espresso  coffee.  Illycaffe  of 
Trieste.  It's  foolproof  and  simple.  It's  fast 
and  easy.  You  don't  measure,  you  don't 
grind,  you  don't  tomp  and  you  don't 
worry  about  proper  pressure.  Just  place 


a  ['Espresso  pod  in  ttie  machine  and  in 
less  than  20  seconds  you  can  have  a 
perfectly  made  cup  of 
deliciously  fresh,  authentic 
Italian  espresso. 
Then  serve.  Sit  bock.  And  let  the 
compliments  fly. 


Before  making  the  actual  purchase,  I'd  like  to  learn  more  about  espresso,  cappuccino,  and 
the  foolproof  Krups /lllycoffe  system.  Please  send  "The  Art  And  Science  Of  Espresso  end 
Coppuccino"  video  (VfiS,  13  min.j. 

Enclosed  is  a  check  or  money  order  for  V   Of  course,  I  undefstand  thot  Krups  will 
return  the  S7  when  I  buy  my  I'Espresso  Plus  mochine 

L'Espresso  Plus  comes  complete  with  18  L'Espresso  pods,  patented  L'Espresso  oftoch- 
ments  plus  all  the  necessory  er^iiipment  for  moking  trodihonoJ  espresso,  ond  with  "Perfect 
Froth"  lor  coppuccino.  VffS  instruction  tope  included. 


Nome 


Address 


Qty  Store  Zip 

Moke  check  poyoble  to:  Robert  Krups,  North  America.  Send  to:  Krups,  PC.  Box  195, 
Closter,  NJ  07624 


CN 


'  fine  deportment  and  speoolty  sloies  Robett  Krups,  Noitl)  Ameri(o,  Clostet,  N.J  07624 


The  Billy  Wilder  Collection 

Auction  to  be  held  Monday,  November  13,  1989  at 
7  p.  m.  in  our  galleries  at  502  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  NY  10022.  Admission  to  this  sale  is  by  ticket 
only;  for  reservations  please  call  212/546-1128.  For 
further  information  contact  Michael  Findlay  or 
Nancy  Whyte  (212/546-1170).  For  catalogues 
telephone  718/784-1480. 

Pablo  Picasso,  Tete  de  femme ,  1921,  signed,  inscribed  and  dated  bottom 
right  Picasso  Fontainebleau  Septembre  1921,  pastel  on  paper,  25'/2  x  19y8  in. 
(64.8  X  50.5  cm.)  Estimate:  $5,000,000-7,000,000 


CHRISTIE'S 
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George  III  mahogany  chair,  c.  1780 


Vernay  &  Jussel 

Fine  Antiques  and  Works  of  Art 
(212)  308-1906 


19th  century  gold,  emerald  and  pearl  brooch/pendant 


J.  Mavec  &  Company,  Ltd. 

Antique  Jewelry  and  Silver 
(212)  888-8100 


Important  mahoganv  bureau  plat  with  side  extensions. 
French,  carh'  19th  centurv.  W.  74";  D.  35";  H.  29Vi. 


GARRICK    C. 
STEPHENSON 

Antiques — Objects  of  Art 
(212)  753-2570 


Extremely  rare  antique  Heriz  carpet. 
Circa'l870.  Approx.  10'  x  11' 


Marvin  Kagan  Gallery 

Decorative  European  and 

Antique  Carpets  and  Tapestries 

(212)  535-9000 


Now  located  at 


625  Madison  Avenue 

Second  Floor 
Between  S8  and  S9th  Streets,  New  York  City 


Impressionist  and  Modern  Paintings  and  Drawings  from 
The  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  N.  Richard  Collection,  New  ^rk 


Auction  to  be  held  Tuesday,  November  14,  1989  at 
7  p.m.  in  our  galleries  at  502  Park  Avenue,  New  York, 
NY  10022.  Admission  to  this  sale  is  by  ticket  only; 
for  reservations  please  call  212/546-1128.  Viewing 
begins  November  9.  For  furtlier  information  contact 
Michael  Findlay  or  Nancy  Whytc  at  212/54^)-ll7(). 
For  catalogues  telephone  718/784-1480. 

Claude  Monet,  Le  Parlemciit,  soldi  couchaiit,  signed  and  dated  bottom  left 
Claude  Monet  1902,  oil  on  canvas,  31%  x  36'/4  in.  (81  x  92  cm.) 
Estimate:  $9,(X30,(X)0-14,0()0,0()0. 


CHRISTIE'S 


Howard      Behrens 


"California  Suite" 


i 


"LACUNA  BEACH  " 


IMAGE  SIZE:  26"  X  31 '/2" 


"NEWPORT  BEACH" 


IMAGE  SIZE:  26"  X  31 '/2" 


Howard  Behrens'  "California  Suite"  is  a  set  of  two  sen- 
graphs  entitled,  "Newport  Beach"  and  "Laguna  Beach". 
Each  image  is  printed  in  a  limited  edition,  created  with 
over  sixty  hand-drawn  color  plates.  Every  piece  is 


individually  numbered,  and  then  hand-signed  by  the 
artist.  Also  available  is  a  deluxe  edition  of  serigraphs 
on  linen.  These  are  mixed  media,  with  extensive  hand 
painting  by  the  artist. 


Meet  THE  Artist 

West      Coast     Tour 
November  9  -  November  1 9 


To  coincide  with  the  release  of  "California  Suite," 
Howard  Behrens  will  be  making  a  series  of  personal 
appearances  at  galleries  on  the  west  coast  and 
Chicago.  For  dates  and  locations,  please  check  the 
listings  below  or  call  Soho  Editions. 


AusrrN  Galleries 

Chicago,  IL  (3 1 2)  943-3730 
November  9,  1989 

San  Francisco  Centre 

San  Francisco,  CA  (415)  243-8167 

November  17,  1989 

Kenneth  Behm  Gallery 

Bellevue  Sq  jare 
Bellevue,  WA  (206)  45i  'j222 

November  18,  IVM^- 

'  outhcenter 

Seattle.  vVA( 206)  2'^ 
November  \9.  " 


Published 
B  Y 


SOHO 

EDITIONS 

568  BROADWAY 
NY,     NY      10012 

2  1  2-925-4460 


Gallery  Michael 

Rancho  Shopping  Center 

Los  Altos,  CA  (415)  949-1880 

November  16,  1989 

Village  Gallery 

Horton  Plaza 

San  Diego,  CA  (619)  696-9914 

November  10,  1989 

Main  Place 

Santa  Ana,  CA  ( 7 1 4 )  768-842 1 

November  II,  1989 
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Impressionist  and 
Modern  Paintings 
and  Sculpture  (Part  I) 

Auction  to  be  held  Tuesday,  November  14,  1989  at 
7  p.m.  in  our  galleries  at  502  Park  Avenue,  New  York, 
NY  10022.  Admission  to  this  sale  is  by  ticket  only; 
for  reservations  please  call  212/546-1128.  Viewing 
begins  November  9.  For  further  information  contact 
Michael  Findlay  or  Nancy  Whyte  at  212/546-1170. 
For  catalogues  telephone  718/784-1480. 

Pablo  Picasso,  Famille  de  rarlequiri.  signed  and  dated  bottom  right 
Picasso  1905,  gouache  and  India  ink  on  board,  23Vs  x  IT'/s  in. 
(60.6  X  45.2  cm.).  Estimate  on  request. 


CHRISTIE'S 


talk  mrkey.  Feast  his  eyes  on  these  diamonds.  Shown  here:  November  winners  of  the  1989 
Diamonds  of  Distinction  Award,  honoring  the  best  in  American  Design.  For  information  and  a  free      ^ 
booklet  fe|g||Kall  57  of  the  winning  pieces,  priced  from  $1.800-$7,500,  call:  800  922-3455. 

^^^^^.  A  diamond  is  forever. 


ids  qf t)i§!inction  •  Winner  1989 


QlXNOISSErR 


Privale  Lives 

How  Howard  Gotlieb  acquired  the  personal  papers  of  Bette  Davis, 

Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  Samuel  Beckett... 


anet  E.  Dunleavy,  a  pro- 
fessor of  English  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin- 
Milwaukee,  is  a  woman 
with  no  small  knowledge 
of  the  world's  great  librar- 
ies. She  has  made  pilgrimages  to  long 
tables  full  of  snuffling,  coughing,  and  mut- 
tering researchers  at  the  Widener,  the 
Morgan,  the  New  York  Public  Library,  the 
library  of  the  British  Museum,  and  the 
National  Library  of  Ireland.  Her  current 
focus  of  study  is  the  writing  of  Mar>'  Lavin, 
whom  Dunleavy  considers  to  be  "the  liv- 
ing dean  of  Irish  short  fiction. "  Dunleavy's 
need  for  Lavin's  original  manuscripts  is 
unbounded,  but  major  sources  exist  at  only 


By  Thatcher  Freund 
Photographs  by  Curt  Richter 

three  venues:  in  Lavin's  home;  in  a  sub- 
basement  vault  at  the  Bank  of  Ireland;  and 
at  the  primary  repository  for  such  papers, 
where  they  are  the  most  scrupulously  cared 
for  and  painstakingly  indexed,  in  the  Spe- 
cial Collections  library  at  Boston  Univer- 
sity. Of  all  the  libraries  in  the  world,  this  is 
Dunleavy's  favorite.  It  would  not  be  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that,  for  Janet  Dunlea- 
vy, Boston  University  is  a  sort  of  holy  city. 
Five  thousand  other  researchers  come 
here  each  year  pursuing  their  interests  in 
such  notable  yet  disparate  figures  as  Artie 
Shaw,  Roddy  McDowall,  Robert  Bench- 


ley,  Alistair  Cooke,  Margaret  Drabble, 
Bette  Davis,  Robert  Frost,  and  approxi- 
mately fifteen  hundred  other  poets,  novel- 
ists, journalists,  screenwriters,  and  actors. 
The  library  has  one  of  the  only  two  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  collections  in  the  coun- 
try, and  it  was  here  that  Taylor  Branch 
pored  through  boxes  of  original  material 
for  his  biography  of  King,  which  brought 
him  the  Pulitzer  Prize  (see  box).  The  uni- 
versity's holdings  comprise  a  mountain  of 
documents,  numbering  by  now  in  the  bil- 
lions, which  have  made  B.U.'s  Special 
Collections  the  most  extensive  repository 
of  twentieth-century  papers  in  the  coun- 
try. Virtually  every  scrap  owes  its  exis- 
tence to  the  resourcefulness  of  the  library's 

Bette  Davis,  wooed  by  B.  (J.,  gave  1 09,000  papers. 
Who  knows  what  will  be  valuable  tomorrow? 
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Howard  Gotlieb,  out  of  another  century  and  saving  this  one;  he  acquires  art  and  manuscripts  and  collects  people.  His  apartment  is  full  of  evidence  of  his  success. 


creator  and  its  current  director.  His  name 
is  Howard  B.  Gotlieh. 

Gotlieb  is  a  large  and  prim  man,  with 
fleshy  cheeks  and  carefully  pomaded  hair. 
Entertaining  in  his  Boston  apartment,  a 
short  walk  from  the  university,  he  presents 
the  formal  air  of  another  century.  There  is 
not  a  wrinkle  anywhere  in  the  yards  of  his 
blue  wool  suit,  not  a  blemish  on  his  freshly 
polished  loafers.  When  he  offers  a  plate  of 
pate  and  Vermont  cheddar,  they  are 
arranged  just  so;  and  when  he  drinks  from 
his  glass  of  Jack  Daniel's,  he  looks  like  a 
bishop  at  communion.  It  is  Gotlieb's  cus- 
tom when  speaking  of  his  job  to  tell  stories, 
and  these  have  an  air  of  formality,  too. 
Sipping  his  bourbon,  Gotlieb  is  making  a 
point — a  very  small  point — about  the  de- 
termination and  patience  required  to  bring 
the  papers  of  living  notables  into  the  walls 
of  Boston  University. 

This  tale  concerns  Bette  Davis,  whom 
he  w(K)ed  for  many  years,  coaxing  and 
cajoling  and  arguing  witb  her  for  the  rights 
to  Fier  considerable  collection  of  papers 
before  she  relented,  finally,  as  most  do,  in 
the   face  of  his  blaridisliments.   Cjotlieb 


wrote  to  her  first  in  1963  and  continued  to 
write  every  few  months  for  the  next  six 
years.  The  actress,  he  soon  came  to  under- 
stand, suspected  his  motives.  "Bette  Davis 
was  always  sending  someone  to  check  up 
on  me.  She  would  summon  me  to  West- 
port,  or  the  West  Coast,  and  1  would  go. 
Then  one  day  in  1970  she  invited  me  to 
her  house  in  Connecticut.  I  just  drove 
down  to  Westport.  She  cooked  me  a  mah- 
velous  meal.  It  was  lobster  pie.  All  of  a  sud- 
den the  ice  seemed  to  break." 

Davis  soon  consented  to  give  B.U.  her 
entire  collection.  "She  was  a  saver,"  he 
beams.  (In  the  vocabulary  of  Howard  Got- 
lieb, savers  are  next  to  God.)  "There  are 
109,000  items  in  that  collection.  So  far. 
She's  still  saving." 

Gotlieb  is  a  singularly  ardent  player  on 
the  field  of  documents  acquisition,  and  he 
is  not  alone.  He  faces  competition  particu- 
larly from  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Socie- 
ty, the  University  of  Texas,  and  UCLA, 
Institutions  that  would  each  have  entered 
archival  purgatory  to  have  .snatched  up  the 
papers  of  Bette  Davis.  But  Howard  Gotlieb 
has  an  edge.  He  never  pursues  a  figure  with 


whose  work  he  is  not  intimately  familiar; 
and  he  reads  constantly  to  watch  for 
emerging  young  talent.  B.U.  acquired  the 
Martin  Luther  King  papers  just  before 
King  won  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize;  a  large 
collection  of  H.  G.  Wells  and  G.  B. 
Shaw;  and  the  papers  of  Samuel  Beckett. 
The  collection  is  distinguished  enough 
already  that  one  might  wonder  whether 
the  name  of  Howard  Gotlieb  will  not 
someday  be  uttered  in  the  same  hushed 
tones  as  that  of  Alfred  Barr. 

"Gotlieb  is  wonderful,"  Dunleavy  ex- 
plains. "He's  erudite.  He's  the  ideal  person 
to  be  in  charge  of  that  facility.  He's  not  my 
uncle.  I'm  in  no  way  related  to  him.  But 
he's  fantastic.  He  has  a  really,  really  good 
eye.  Howard  Gotlieb  has  that  kind  of  an 
eye  for  literature." 

Dunleavy  has  found  herself  on  many 
occasions  in  the  Special  Collections  glass- 
walled  research  room,  known  as  "the  fish- 
bowl,"  thanks  to  the  closed-circuit  televi- 
sion cameras  overhead  and  the  glances 
from  archivists  outside.  The  eyes  of 
C.laude  Rains  bear  down  from  a  portrait. 
Dunleavy  generally  calls  ahead  to  request 
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Lavin  manuscripts.  When  she  enters  the 
fishbowl,  she  finds  them  neatly  stacked. 
She  studies  the  evolution  of  stories,  ana- 
lyzing penciled  marginalia,  which,  inLav- 
in's  case,  tend  indiscriminately  to  include 
useful  lines  from  poetry  and  reminders  to 
buy  Kitty  Litter. 

^^■^^^I^H  anuscripts,  correspon- 
H  W  ■  dence,  diaries,  and  date 
H  I     ■  ^^^  scrap  books  flow  to 

■  k       i     BGotlieb    in   a   steady 

■  ill  stream.  He  nurtures  their 
^■■■I^BHI  owners,  accommodates 
wishes  to  place  restrictions  on  collections. 
The  papers  of  David  Halberstam,  for  ex- 
ample, may  not  be  used  without  the  writ- 
er's permission.  Gotlieb  encourages  his 
menagerie  of  notables  to  send  him  every- 
thing— he  takes  special  care  to  emphasize 
this  point— because  it  is  difficult  to  know 
today  what  will  be  valued  tomorrow.  He 
accepts  everything  that  comes  to  him  and 
discards  only  the  third-class  mail  that 
occasionally  slips  in. 

The  documents  are  meticulously  in- 
dexed, cross-indexed,  and  placed  in  acid- 
free  folders  to  be  stacked  in  acid-free  card- 
board boxes.  Gotlieb  has  accepted  no 
computer  disks  and  allows  no  electronic 
indexing  of  any  sort  in  his  library.  One  can 
assume  that  a  distaste  for  microchips 
reflects  Howard  Gotlieb's  Victorian  sensi- 
bilities. If  he  had  his  way,  every  item  in  the 
card  catalog  would  be  beautifully  written 
in  longhand.  "There's  something,"  he 
says,  with  a  note  of  longing,  "something 
very  archival  in  this." 

Gotlieb  at  home  reflects  the  same  old- 
world  attitude.  His  cultivated  savoir-faire 
covers  over  a  rather  modest  beginning.  "I 
have  managed  with  great  alacrity  to  erase 
Bango-a  from  my  memory,"  he  will  sniff, 
when  asked  about  his  Maine  origins.  "It's 
sort  of  a  nothing  period.  I  can't  think  of  a 
thing  my  father  said  to  me  until  I  was  six- 
teen or  seventeen."  Gotlieb  escaped  his 
native  Maine  to  a  post  with  the  American 
army  gathering  documents  in  Germany. 
After  the  war  he  studied  history  at  Oxford, 
where  he  acquired  his  imitation-BBC 
vowels,  and  then  got  a  job  with  a  wire  ser- 
vice in  London.  His  love  today  for  things 
English  is  as  plain  as  his  loathing  of  things 
Bangorian.  Every  quarter  hour  in  his 
apartment,  a  brass  Seiko  clock  rings  out 
chimes  that  sound  identical  to  those  at 
Westminster  Abbey. 

In  1955  Gotlieb  became  the  chief 
archivist  of  Yale  University's  Historical 
Manuscripts,  one  of  the  finest  libraries  in 
the  country,  whose  papers  once  belonged 
to  such  notables  as  Eli  Whitney,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  and  Napoleon.  The  problem 
with  this  fine  collection  was  that  there  was 


McDowall  gave  Gotlieb  access  and  memorabilia. 

not  much  an  enterprising  director  could  do 
with  it.  The  people  whose  papers  he 
looked  over  were  dead.  There  was  little 
opportunity  to  add  to  the  collection, 
because  the  costs  of  acquiring  eighteenth- 
and  nineteenth-century  documents  were 
large  while  the  funds  available  were  not. 
And  Gotlieb  wanted  to  do  things.  It  is 
important  to  understand  that  Howard 
Gotlieb  is  a  collector. 

"It's  so  lovely  for  someone 
to  want  one's  memoirs'.' 
-Joan  Fontaine 

"I  suppose  you're  bom  with  it,"  he  says, 
gesturing  with  a  finger  to  indicate  God, 
perhaps,  or  the  Fates.  "You  can't  make 
someone  a  collector.  I  bought  my  first  pic- 
ture— my  first  good  picture — when  I  was 
fourteen.  It  was  a  little  Italian  oil  of  the 
sixteenth  century  by  an  unknown  ah-tist. " 
His  Boston  apartment  is  littered  with 
shrewd  acquisitions,  made  by  a  man  of 
modest  means.  His  parquet  floors  are  cov- 
ered like  a  mosque's  with  his  collection  of 
Asian  and  Middle  Eastern  rugs.  Presenta- 
tion copies  of  such  works  as  The  Spirit  of  St. 
Louis  squeeze  together  in  his  bookcases. 
There  are  lithographs  by  Picasso  and  Dalf, 
a  bust  by  Giacometti,  an  inlaid  brass  box 
that  Thomas  Edward  Lawrence  carried 
around  Arabia.  "When  I  look  at  my  aht, 
my  sculpture,  my  presentation  copies,  I 
have  more  than  a  sense  of  the  passion  of 
acquiring  it.  I  have  a  sense  of  wholeness, 
that  it's  part  of  me.  If  that  one  spot  is 
removed,  part  of  me  is  gone." 

In  the  throes  t)f  this  sort  of  passion,  a 


man  of  limited  means  can  satisfy'  his  urges 
only  through  museum  work,  say,  or  as  the 
archivist  at  a  library  with  a  great  deal  of 
money.  "All  during  those  years  at  Yale  I 
asked  myself.  Who's  collecting  today? 
Mrs.  Dickens  had  a  bonfire  as  Dickens  lay 
dying.  So  much  material  was  destroyed 
because  there  was  not  an  archivist  at  the 
side  of  the  grieving  widow." 

Gotlieb  came  to  Boston  at  the  request  of 
B.U.'s  president  Harold  Case,  who  had 
the  ambition  to  build  a  rare-manuscripts 
archive.  The  library  had  no  notable  col- 
lection to  expand,  so  Gotlieb  proposed 
concentration  on  the  almost  untouched 
field  of  twentieth-century  papers.  At  the 
beginning  he  had  a  difficult  time.  Living 
writers  thought  it  silly  of  him  to  want  their 
papers.  Curators  of  more-esteemed  collec- 
tions derided  his  ambitions,  and  Gotlieb 
was  forced  to  persevere  "  'midst  much  rid- 
icule," as  he  likes  to  say,  "  'midst  much 
hilarity  on  the  part  of  other  institutions." 

Gotlieb  did  not  care.  His  passion  was  to 
acquire,  and  so  he  began,  as  he  did  with 
Bette  Davis,  by  writing  to  everyone  whose 
collections  he  deemed  worthy.  He  re- 
ceived suggestions  from  colleagues  at  the 
university.  He  read  voraciously,  searching 
for  those  people  whose  work  he  thought 
would  be  of  interest  to  scholars  twenty 
years  and  more  hence.  He  learned  to  court 
them  and  flatter  them  and  otherwise  make 
them  feel  as  though  their  papers  were 
worth  preserving.  He  knocked  on  doors  to 
beg.  He  invited  people  to  lunch.  He 
mailed  off  notes  of  condolence  and  Christ- 
mas cards  as  brief  reminders  that  he  would 
never  give  up. 

"Sometimes  it's  a  matter  of  how  a  suit  is 
pressed,  how  much  ardor  is  expressed," 
Gotlieb  says  delicately.  He  strokes  the  bot- 
tom of  a  porcelain  ashtray  with  a  finger 
and  then,  with  his  thumb,  brushes  off  the 
specks  of  imaginary  dust  that  have  gath- 
ered there.  He  has  begun  another  story, 
this  one  concerning  his  courtship  of  Alis- 
tair  Cooke.  As  the  host  of  "Masterpiece 
Theatre,"  Cooke  has  become  famous  to  a 
more  general  public,  but  Cnitlieb  knew 
him  first  as  the  American  correspondent 
for  the  Manchester  Gi^rclian.  Cooke  hap- 
pened to  be  standing  in  the  pantry  of  the 
Ambassador  hotel  when  Robert  Kennedy 
was  shot.  Gotlieb  felt  the  journalist  was 
worthy  of  his  archives.  Cooke  decidedly 
did  not. 

"Alistair  Cooke  was  a  little  bemused 
that  he  should  find  himself  an  object  of 
desire  to  be  collected  here.  He  denied  that 
there  were  any  papers  at  all.  We  ended  by 
uncovering  a  mass  of  correspondence  from 
his  cellars  and  his  rooms.  1  never  believe  it 
when  they  tell  me  they  haven't  saved  any- 
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Original  manuscript 
of  Whitman's 
"Leaves  of  Grass." 


rhinq.  People  are  saving  animals." 

There  were  other  conquests  in  those 
early  years.  The  suspense  writer  Eric 
Ambler  agreed  to  send  his  papers  to  Bos- 
ton. ScKin  after  the  publication  ot  King 
Kai.  James  Clavell  agreed  to  send  his 
papers.  Joan  Fontaine  agreed  to  send  hers. 
As  she  says  now — and  here  one  suspects 
she  is  speaking  for  a  great  number  of 
people — "It's  so  lovely  tor  someone  to 
want  (>ne's  memoirs." 

Hotlieb  soon  realized  that, 
impt>rtant  as  Joan  Fon- 
taine's papers  might  one 
day  prove  to  be,  the  ac- 
tress herself  was  just  as 
valuable,  tor  her  connec- 
tions to  important  friends  whose  papers 
Gotlieb  also  ct)veted.  Such  people  could 
open  d(K)rs  to  a  world  that  had  been  closed 
to  him.  He  underst(K)d  finally  that  after  he 
had  flattered  and  begged  and  succeeded  in 
landing  his  fi!>h,  his  job  was  not  nearly 
done.  He  learned  then  to  nurture  the.se 
relationships,  to  thn)W  lavish  parties  with 
his  growini;  i  amp  of  collectees,  to  con.v)k- 
distraught  widows,  to  take  the  phone  calls 


■^^  «*  ^  \  ^^ 
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of  insecure  writers  at  odd  hours  ot  the 
night.  In  a  strange  way  it  was  something 
like  maintaining  his  collections  ot  books, 
busts,  rugs,  and  prints. 

His  apartment  is  also  full  ot  his  collec- 
tion of  people.  On  each  table  or  bookshelf 
is  yet  another  photograph  o\  Gi^tlieb  posed 
with  yet  another  lummary.  Gotlieb  ap- 
pears smiling  in  a  photograph  with  his  "old 
friend"  Claude  Rains.  Gotlieb  appears 
with  Bette  Davis,  with  Myrna  Loy,  with 
Angela  Lansbury  and  Gene  Kelly.  He  has 
a  story  about  each  one,  made  smooth  by 
wear.  He  pats  his  shoulder  tt)ndly  when  he 
remembers  Arthur  Fiedler,  the  late  con- 
ductor ot  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra,  who 
as  an  old  man  used  to  lay  his  head  there  to 
doze  during  late-evening  functions.  Got- 
lieb describes  a  scene  over  drinks  in  the 
basement  of  the  Parker  House  with  the 
novelist  Arona  McHugh  quizzing  him  on 
the  characters  in  her  books  (just  as  Mary 
Lavin  did)  to  make  sure  he  had  read  them. 
Gotlieb  pulls  tlown  his  stories  tt)  imagine  a 
rich  and  fascinating  life.  He  collects  sto- 
nes about  people,  as  we  all  collect  some- 
thing, in  order  tt)  ilream. 


In  the  Archives 

The  writer  Tayk>r  Branch  camped  tor  nearly  a 
month  during  1983  in  the  glass-walled  "tish- 
bowl"  at  Boston  University,  researching  his 
recently  pubHshed  hook  on  Martin  Luther 
King,  jr.,  Vanxw^  ^c  Wttter.s;  Arnencd  in  '^ 
KingYtws,  1954-1963.  His  research  took  him 
to  more  than  a  dozen  libraries  around  the 
country,  but  none  ot  these  chronicles  King's 
early  years  better  than  the  one  at  B.U.  King 
studied  theology  at  B.U.  in  the  early  1950s, 
and  Howard  Gotlieb  acquired  his  papers  a  de- 
cade later. 

Every  morning  at  nine,  Branch  carried  his 
portable  computer  into  the  tishbowl.  He 
stayed  all  day,  racing  through  the  acid-free 
boxes  that  contain  83,000  of  King's  letters, 
manuscripts,  and  speeches.  Branch  spent 
hundreds  ot  dollars  copying  every  scrap  of  pa- 
per he  might  conceivably  want  to  study  later 
and  took  notes  on  the  rest.  "I  tried  to  go 
through  the  whole  tile,"  Branch  explains.  "I'd 
say,  'Bring  me  this  box.  Bring  me  the  next 
one.'  I  was  generally  racing.  When  you're  a 
free-lance  writer  it  focuses  the  mind  pretty 
well." 

Branch  stumbled  upon  many  documents 
critical  to  understanding  King's  religious  de- 
velopment, his  personality,  and  his  persecu- 
tions. Among  the  highlights:  King's  corre- 
spondence with  Stanley  Levison,  the  adviser 
whose  alleged  ties  to  the  American  Commu- 
nist parr\^  gave  the  FBI  its  rationale  tor  plac- 
ing wiretaps  on  King's  telephone  and  for  ac- 
cusing him  ot  having  Communist  sympathies. 
Branch  also  discovered  King's  graduate-school 
papers  on  Reinht^ld  Niebuhr,  the  theologian, 
whose  religious  philosophy  influenced  King 
profoundly. 

But  Branch's  most  exciting  find  was  King's 
"Autobiography  ot  Religious  Development," 
handwritten  while  he  was  a  student.  The  doc- 
ument charts  the  beginning  ot  King's  religious 
skepticism  and  his  rebellion  against  his  fa- 
ther's religious  views;  it  brought  a  major 
breakthrough  in  Branch's  understanding  of 
King.  There  was  a  power  in  the  handwritten 
pages  that  one  did  not  find  in  typewritten 
manuscripts  or  letters.  There  were  doodles 
ever>'where,  even  on  the  backs  ot  envelopes, 
where  King  had  practiced  an  ornate  flourish 
with  his  signature,  working  again  and  again  to 
get  his  I  to  loop  importantly  back  under  his 
K.  The  pages  riveted  Branch,  who  felt  some- 
thing like  a  voyeur  peering  over  the  shoulder 
of  the  young  student,  as  King  sculpted  a  small 
piece  of  his  image.  "1  w^is  thinking,  'Gosh,  I 
did  this  too,' "  Branch  says. "  'But  I'm  glad 
there's  nolxxly  who's  going  to  see  it.'  "  — TF. 
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One  day  in  1965,  while  processing  the  cor- 
respondence of  Martin  Luther  King,  the 
director  came  across  a  letter  mailed  to 
King  on  his  trip  to  India  to  study  nonvio- 
lent protest.  It  had  come  from  Lihhy  Hol- 
man,  whose  foundation  was  subsidizing 
King's  pilgrimage.  One  can  imagine  Got- 
lieb's  excitement  at  discovering  someone 
of  evident  wealth  who  was  corresponding 
with  people  like  King.  One  can  imagine 
the  eyes  dilating,  the  fingertips  rubbing 
together  as  if  over  a  rosary.  "Who  is  this 
woman?"  he  must  have  asked  himself. 
"Why  does  her  name  ring  a  bell?" 

Libby  Holman  was  one  of  the  great 
torch  singers  of  the  twenties  and  thirties,  a 
woman  with  a  tragic  past  who  had  fallen 
into  relative  obscurity.  Her  marriage,  in 
1931,  to  the  tobacco  heir  Smith  Reynolds 
had  provoked  a  small  scandal,  but  this  was 
nothing  compared  with  the  scandal  that 
developed  six  months  later,  when  Rey- 
nolds was  found  shot  to  death  and  Holman 
was  charged  with  his  murder.  Though  she 
was  acquitted,  her  tragedies  did  not  abate. 
Their  only  son  died  in  a  climbing  acci- 
dent. "It  was,"  Gotlieb  sums  up,  "a  sad 
life." 

Gotlieb  remembered  Libby  Ht)lman  as 
the  "'Moanin'  Lt)w'  girl."  Cole  Porter 
wrote  a  musical  starring  her.  She  played  on 
the  stage  with  Clifton  Webb.  She  lived  on 
an  immense  estate  in  Norwalk,  Connecti- 
cut, called  Treetops,  which  was  one  of  the 
last  great  salons  in  America.  The  servants 
dressed  in  full  formal  attire.  When  you 


"The  write  stuff":  private  correspondence  like  Libby 
Holman's  telegram  brings  a  biography  to  life. 

looked  out  the  windows  in  early  spring  it 
was  possible  to  see  nothing  but  a  yellow  sea 
of  daffodils,  because  Holman  had  planted 
a  millionbulbs  on  the  hills.  Writers,  actors, 
directors,  singers, and  musicians  appeared 
regularly  at  Holman's  fetes. 

0o  did  Howard  Gotlieb. 
Gotlieb  had  written  to 
Holman  about  finding  the 
King  letter,  and  about  her 
interest  in  him  and  non- 
violence. She  immediate- 
ly called  and  invited  him  to  "come  along. " 
He  drove  to  Norwalk  three  or  four  times  a 
year.  It  was  the  edge  of  a  world,  where 
Gotlieb  lived  the  life  of  Walter  Mitty.  The 
servants  offered  him  drinks  on  the  enor- 
mous lawns.  There  were  buffets  and  music. 
Frank  Sinatra  came  and  went.  "Everyone 
came  to  her  Sunday  afternoons.  Joan 
Crawford  was  there.  Kevin  McCarthy." 

Gotlieb  courted  Libby  Holman  for 
years,  and  then  one  day  she  asked  him  to 
arrange  a  concert  for  her  at  Boston  Uni- 
versity. From  the  time  she  had  left  the 
stage,  nearly  twenty  years  earlier,  Holman 
had  practiced  her  singing  every  day,  pre- 
serving the  myth  that  one  day  she  would 
make  a  comeback.  Howard  Gotlieb  made 
that  myth  a  reality.  He  invited  four 
hundred  people  to  fill  R.U.'s  George  Sher- 
man Union  auditorium.  Libby  Holman 
brought  her  trademark  kitchen  chair  to 
the  stage  and  sang  the  old  torch  songs. 
"She  wasn't  bad,"  Gotlieb  recalls.  "In 
fact,  she  was  pretty  good.  She  had  that  sul- 


ky, dusky,  tormented  voice." 

Scx)n  after  the  concert,  her  scripts  and 
photographs,  her  correspondence  with 
Frank  Sinatra  and  Joan  Crawford  and 
Montgomery-  Clift,  sixty  thousand  items  in 
all.  began  streaming  intoGotlieb's  library. 
Three  years  later,  sitting  in  her  Rolls- 
Royce  inside  the  garage  at  Treetops,  Libby 
Holman  killed  herself  by  asphyxiation. 

Despite  her  tragic  end,  Gotlieb  tracked 
down  every  living  person  she  had  corre- 
sponded with.  TTie  collection  grew.  Each 
new  source  led  inevitably  to  others.  But 
there  was  no  source  anywhere  that  could 
compare  with  Roddy  McDowall. 

McDowall  was  an  inveterate  collector 
himself,  a  man  who  appreciated  savers  just 
as  Gotlieb  did.  After  he  moved  to  Holly- 
wood, McDowall  saved  every  script  and 
him  and  shooting  schedule.  He  saved  his 
letters,  his  telegrams,  his  memos,  his  little 
pink  telephone-message  slips.  He  came  to 
trust  Gotlieb  and  soon  had  given  much  of 
what  he  owned  to  Boston  University. 
McDowall  bought  Errol  Flynn's  fabulous 
film  collection  and  gave  that  up  as  well. 
McDowall  is  a  saving  machine. 

Like  Gotlieb,  McDowall  also  collects 
people.  "He's  my  right  arm  on  the  West 
Coast,"  Gotlieb  says.  "He  has  opened 
doors  to  me  with  his  dinner  pah-ties.  The 
last  time  he  had  a  pah-ty  there  was  Kirk 
Douglas  and  his  wife.  Vincent  Price  and 
his  wife.  Two  important  agents  were 
there.  This  has  been  a  ver>'  fruitful  arm." 

It  is  no  accident  that  the  archives  at 
Boston  University  have  flourished  or  that 
they  have  done  so  in  their  own,  peculiar 
way.  They  reflect  the  dreams  of  Howard 
Gotlieb.  Roddy  McDowall  has  helped 
bring  in  the  papers  of  his  friends  Shirley 
MacLaine,  Greer  Garson,  and  Myma  Loy. 
The  conquest  of  the  stars,  each  one  lead- 
ing to  others,  has  expanded  Gotlieb's  ela- 
borate web  of  seduction. 

"It's  all  like  a  tapestr\',"  Gotlieb  is  say- 
ing. The  bourbon  is  nearly  finished  and 
the  room  is  very,  very  still.  "One  anecdote 
leads,  ah,  to  another.  It's  strange  what 
does  remain  in  one's  mind  about  people.  I 
remember  one  time  I  went  to  talk  to  an 
author,  Alexander  King.  He  had  this 
peculiar  habit  of  wetting  his  sugar  spoon, 
putting  it  in  the  sugar  bowl,  and  then  put- 
ting it  in  his  tea." 

On  the  quarter  hour,  sounding  every- 
thing like  the  bells  at  Westminster  Abbey, 
the  little  Seiko  clock  tolls  the  time. 

"You  say  I'm  a  natural  storyteller."  Got- 
lieb says,  finally,  folding  his  arms.  "Maybe 
it's  because  I  live  an  anecdotal  life."  G 
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omething  is  happening  in  the  fur 
business  that  has  profoundly 
changed  the  look  of  costly  furs;  the 
industry  is  in  the  tight  of  its  life. 
Although  nobody  wants  to  talk 
about  it,  everybody  is  worried.  This 
winter,  the  animal-rights  move- 
ment, which  has  been  gathering 
steam  for  several  years,  promises  an 
all-out,  national  antifur  campaign. 
In  response,  the  fashion  industry 
has  come  out  with  what  Jack  Pear- 
son, vice-president  of  the  Bloom- 
ingdale's  Northern  Lights  fur  sa- 
lons, has  called  a  "not  overtly  fur"  lcx:)k. 
The  season's  most  expensive,  high-fash- 
ion furs  look  like  cloth  coats  and  jackets. 
Furs  are  sheared  so  that  they  are  flat  and 
light  as  wool,  and  they  come  in  as  many 
colors,  prints,  plaids,  and  styles  of  the 
minute  as  wool  coats.  Indeed,  they  are 
often  copies  of  wool  coats  in  the  same  col- 
lection. But  furriers  are  so  adamantly 
silent  on  the  subject  that  Pearson's  remark 
actually  made  headlines  in  the  trade  publi- 
cation ¥ur  Age  Weelcl)'.  The  accompany- 
ing article  called  him  "possibly  the  only 
major  United  States  fur  retailer  to  ac- 
knowledge that  the  animal-rights  move- 
ment has  affected  his  business." 

Instead,  the  haute  couture  fur  establish- 
ment seems  to  be  urging  women  on  to  a 
kind  of  giddy  gluttony.  Costly  furs,  goes 
the  message,  should  be  treated  casually. 
Geoffrey  Beene  is  calling  fur,  at  an  average 
price  of  $1 5,000  a  coat,  "an  extension  of 
ready-to-wear."  Donna  Karan  says, 
"We're  looking  at  a  more-than-one-fur 
wardrobe.  It's  what  doesn't  she  have.'"  The 
new  look  is  a  throwaway  one,  and  with  fur 
made  up  in  the  fashion  of  the  moment,  the 
garments  will  surely  be  throwaways  in  a 
season  or  two.  That  attitude  seems  almost 
reckless  in  the  face  of  those  antifur  propa- 
ganda photographs  of  terrified  animals 
caught  in  leg-hold  traps  or  looking  out 
pathetically  from  tiny  wirc-mesh  cages. 

T  here  is  no  getting  around  the  antifur 
movement's  impact.  Its  leaders  have  seized 
fhc  upper  hand  by  tlc-fining  the  issue:  for 


every  fur  coat  produced,  some  thirty  sen- 
tient little  creatures  must  die.  They  char- 
acterize furriers  as  sadists  or,  at  least,  indif- 
ferent to  the  suffering  of  innocent  animals. 
Members  of  the  $1.8  billion  American  fur 
industry  are  just  beginning  to  organize  a 
response.  At  first,  they  seemed  stunned  by 
the  attacks.  Most  fur  manufacturers  have 
been  in  the  business  for  generations.  Many 
learned  their  skills  from  their  forebears, 
often  in  Eastern  Europe,  and  pride  in  their 
craft  is  strong.  They  view  themselves  as 
solid,  law-abiding  citizens.  Now  they  are 
outraged  that  their  way  of  life,  not  to  men- 
tion th^ir  livelihood,  is  being  reviled. 
They  see  antifur  activists  as  fanatics,  mad 
bombers  most  of  the  time.  Some  of  them 
have  become  defensive  and  are  saying 
foolish  things.  Stanley  Schulman,  presi- 
dent of  Alixandre,  says,  "If  Ithe  animal- 
rights  people]  would  worry  about  oil  spills, 
the  homeless,  or  AIDS  instead  of  a  few  fur 
coats,  we  would  all  be  better  off." 

Clearly,  the  lines  are  being  drawn.  Even 
if  you  are  not  in  the  fur  business  or  the  ani- 
mal-rights movement,  the  debate  has  been 
formulated  in  a  way  that  does  not  allow 
any  moral  ambiguity.  It  is  not  unlike  the 
way  antichoice  defines  the  abortion  issue 
as  being  about  killing. 

The  animal-rights  movement  has  al- 
ready devastated  the  fur  trade  in  England, 
Holland,  and  Germany,  and  this  year  it  is 
coming  on  strong  in  Italy.  While  many 
furriers  abroad  also  try  to  pooh-pooh  the 
movement's  impact  and  cite  instead  re- 
cent mild  winters,  rising  interest  rates,  the 
stock-market  crash,  and  competition  from 
the  Orient,  the  figures  suggest  something 
more.  Britain's  fur  manufacturing  has  gone 
down  an  incredible  76  percent  over  the 
last  three  years.  Princess  Diana  has  been 
antifur  for  years,  and  now  Britain's  other 
royals  no  longer  wear  their  furs  in  public. 
And  in  Holland,  400  furriers  have  dwin- 
dled to  32.  Steve  Gold  of  Saga,  the  world's 
largest  international  fur-trade  association, 
says  antifur  activists  are  responsible  for 
much  of  the  decline  in  both  countries. 
Germany,  once  the  world's  number  one 
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Fur  or  no  fur?  With  a  flip, 

Fendi's  reversible  Canadian 
^^ble  becomes  a  stunning 
—  :.    turquoise  leather  coat. 
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consumer  ot  fur  coats,  is  now  fourth.  This 
could  be  the  result  of  an  oversaturated 
market,  since  one  out  ot  every  two  Ger- 
man women  owns  a  fur,  but  the  Green  par- 
ry is  ver\-  strcm^  there  and  that  has  un- 
doubtedly had  an  impact  as  well.  On  the 
other  hand,  French  and  Spanish  women 
continue  to  lo\e  and  buv  furs. 
^^H  his  winter,  if  you  are  wearing  a  fur, 
^^r   viiu  will  probably  run  into  the  ani- 
■       mal-rights  people,  who  will  be  out 
I       in  full  force  trying  to  make  you  feel 
I      guilty.  They  belong  to  about  300 
I      organizations,  but  the  ones  you  are 
I       most  likely  to  encounter  are  from 
I       People  for  the  Ethical  Treatment 
I       of  Animals  (PETA),   headquar- 
I       tered   in  Washington,    D.C.; 
I      Trans-Species  Unlimited,   based 
I       in  Williamsport,   Pennsylvania; 
M^J^    and  the  Humane  Society  of  the 
U.S.,  with  main  offices  in  Washington, 
D.C.  Open  your  newspaper  or  a  magazine, 
ride  a  bus  or  walk  down  a  street,  and  you 
are  likely  to  see  the  PETA  propaganda. 
There  is  the  photograph  of  a  family  of 
adorable  baby  raccoons  staring  helplessly 
at  you  with  the  caption  "These  babies  miss 
their  mother.  Is  she  on  your  back?"  Or  the 
awful  photograph  of  a  dead  lynx,  its  leg 
caught  in  a  steel  leg-hold  trap,  with  the 
line  "Buy  a  fur  and  slip  into  something 
dead."  Or  another,  of  a  live,  frightened 
fox  caught  in  a  leg-hold  trap,  with  the 
legend  "Just  think,  you  only  need  29  more 
to  make  a  coat. "  Go  shopping  in  your  fur 


and  Trans-Species  demonstrators  might 
confront  you  on  the  streets  with  shouts  ot 
"You  look  disgusting  in  that  fur  coat!"  Or 
worse.  On  the  highway  you  are  likely  to  see 
billboards  with  the  message  "It  takes  up  to 
40  dumb  animals  to  make  a  fur  coat,  but 
only  one  to  wear  it,"  by  the  famed  British 


Moore,  James  Stewart,  Sting,  and  even 
NBC's  bumptiously  cornball  weatherman, 
Willard  Scott.  Rue  McClanahan,  of  "The 
Golden  Girls,"  is  honorary  director  of 
PETA,  and  Bea  Arthur  and  Betty  White, 
of  that  program,  are  also  actively  antifur. 
Two  oi  Los  Angeles's  top  modeling  agen- 


Is  it  more  humane  to  wear  a  coat 
made  from  farm-raised  animals? 


photographer  David  Bailey.  Bailey  made 
an  antifur  television  video  that  has  been 
given  much  credit  for  turning  British 
women  away  from  furs.  It  shows  beautiful 
fashion  models  preening  along  a  runway  in 
fur  coats.  Suddenly,  as  one  pirouettes, 
blood  flies  out  of  the  hem  of  her  coat, 
splattering  the  runway  and  the  audience, 
which  starts  to  scream. 

The  media,  of  course,  have  been  focus- 
ing attention  on  the  antifur  activities  of 
celebrities — Brigitte  Bardot,  Cleveland 
Amory,  Doris  Day,  and  Kim  Novak.  Now 
a  great  many  more  have  signed  a  statement 
that  says,  "We  are  aware  of  the  great  suffer- 
ing involved  in  the  production  of  furs"  and 
will  not  wear  them.  They  include  Christie 
Brinkley,  Steve  Martin,  Carol  Burnett, 
Dan  Aykroyd,  Daryl  Hannah,  Peter  Falk, 
Bo  Derek,  Florence  and  Sid  Caesar,  Ali 
MacGraw  and  Ally   Sheedy,    Dudley 


cies,  IT  and  L.A.  Models,  will  not  book 
their  models  for  fur  ads.  Early  this  year.  Bill 
Blass  announced  that  he  would  never 
again  design  furs — the  result  of  his  having 
watched  a  beloved  golden  retriever  suffer 
as  it  died  of  old  age.  Carolina  Herrera 
announced  that  she,  too,  will  no  longer 
design  furs.  Brooke  Shields  turned  down 
the  prestigious  American  Legend  mink  ads 
because  she  is  antifur.  Even  Zsa  Zsa  Gabor, 
who  loves  animals  "de  bast  of  de  vurld," 
has  clambered  onto  the  bandwagon  to 
announce  that  she  gave  away  all  twenty- 
eight  of  her  fur  pieces,  except,  by  the  way, 
the  "$120,000"  sable  coat  given  her  by 
husband  number  eight. 

This  month,  antifur  activists  heighten 
their  aggressive  campaign  on  the  fourth 
"Fur- Free  Friday,"  the  day  after  Thanks- 
giving. You  might  arrive  at  a  destination 
in  your  fur,  only  to  discover  that  someone 
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The  standout  collection  this  year  comes 
from  the  house  of  Fendi.  The  firm's 
craftsmen  have  spent  thirty  years  evolv- 
ing a  proprietary  technology  by  which 
the  skin  sides  of  the  pelts  are  treated 
and  colored  so  that  they  are  just  as 
beautiful  as  the  fur  sides.  Feather- 
weight, reversible,  and  without  hems, 
the  sheared  pelts  are  worked  in  tiny 
herringbone,  diamond,  and  other  pat- 
terns that  the  Italian  house  is  famous 
for.  The  garments  are  designed  so  that 
they  drape  sensuously  over  a  woman's 
body,  molding  to  it  like,  well,  a  second 
skin.  A  Fendi  fur  coat  is  so  supple  and 
light  that  a  woman  can  roll  it  up  ;ind 
stuff  It  in  her  handbag.  The  l'oMlh 


sable  coat,  one  of  the  few  unsheared 
furs,  reverses  with  a  quick  flip  of  the 
arms  into  a  lighthearted,  splendid  red 
leather  one. 

At  other  high-fashion  houses  this 
season  the  chic  woman  can  choose  two 
or  three  sheared-mink  day  coats  in,  say, 
red,  blue,  or  perhaps  one  of  those  amus- 
ing abstract  "zebra"  prints  in  green  and 
black.  Perhaps  she  will  pick  up  a  bomb- 
er jacket  in  sable,  a  car  coat  in  loden 
green  sheared  fox,  a  "lumberjack's" 
black  silk  rain  jacket  lined  in  a  buffalo- 
plaid  nutria  to  wear  with  her  chinos,  a 
beaver-lined  silk  raincoat,  one  of  the 
new,  long,  lightweight  shearlings — so 
very  hig  this  year — in  black  for  eve- 
nings, and  a  light  gray  sheared-mink 
poncho-stole  that  looks  as  good  with 
i<;ins  ;is  it  does  with  an  evening  gown. 


It  is,  of  course,  still  possible  to  find 
exquisite,  unsheared  furs  that  look  like 
fur  and  give  the  luxurious  warmth  that 
many  people  believe  is  the  whole  point 
of  them.  Geoffrey  Beene  has  in  his  col- 
lection a  number  of  fluffy  fox  and  chin- 
chilla pieces  that  envelop  their  wearers 
in  glorious  plushness.  Oscar  de  la  Renta 
has  not  neglected  the  thick,  beautiful 
queen  of  furs,  the  costly  sable,  in  his 
floor-length  evening  coat.  Donna  Ka- 
ran  has  styled  a  gorgeous  brown  mink  of 
thin,  vertical,  let-out  pelts  in  a  princess 
line.  Alixandre,  fur  manufacturer  to 
Calvin  Klein,  Valentino,  and  Carolyne 
Roehm,  has  made  for  Valentino  a  floor- 
length,  white  Russian  lynx  at  $120,000 
that  is  as  light  as  a  cloud  and  is  quite 
simply  the  most  beautiful  fur  you  can 
imagine. 
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fakes  the  look  of  an 
endangered  species  in  her 
tiger-pattern  swing  coat. 
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Geoffrey  Beenefor  Goldin- 

Feldmans  full-length 
mink  is  sheared  flat 

to  look  like  cloth  and 
comes  in  several  colors. 
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has  sprayed  the  back  o\  it  with  paint,  as 
reportedly  happened  around  New  York 
last  winter.  Retail  tiirriers  expect,  along 
with  peaceful  demonstrations  and  those 
grav-area  confrontational  ones,  violent 
incidents  in  which  their  stores  are  vandal- 
i:ed  or  they  receive  death  threats.  The 
precedents  have  already  been  set.  Last 
year,  on  the  eve  ot  "Fur-Free  Friday,"  Del 
Conte's  Furriers,  in  Santa  Rosa,  Califor- 
nia, was  burned  down  by  the  Animal 
Liberation  Front,  or  ALF  (ironically,  most 
of  the  furs  were  unharmed  because  they 
were  in  a  vault).  This  underground  group 
specializes  in  such  destruction  and  has 
claimed  responsibility  for  nearly  all  the 
bombings  ot  furriers  in  Britain  in  the  last 
few  years.  "We  want  nothing  less  than  to 
put  the  furriers  out  of  business,"  says  Dan 
Mathews,  PETA's  leading  fur  activist, 
who  often  acts  as  spokesman  for  the  secret 
ALF.  "If  those  acts  make  it  difficult  tor 
them  to  get  insurance  so  they  can  stay  in 
business,  1  support  them." 

Last  July,  at  a  meeting  at  the  Fur  Vault, 
a  retail  store  in  Manhattan,  representa- 
tives of  fur  farmers,  trappers,  designers, 
retailers,  and  others  involved  in  the  fash- 
ion end  of  the  business  met  to  launch  a 
countert^ffensive  to  explain  to  the  Ameri- 


can people  what  the  "real"  issues  are.  This 
"educational  campaign"  will  be  waged  in 
ads  and  cost  "whatever  it  takes"  to  get  its 
message  across,  says  Elliot  Lippin,  a  New 
York  fur  manufacturer  and  head  of  the  Fur 
Industry  Mobilization  Fund. 

The  industry  has  valid  arguments  for  its 
case.  One  cites  its  conservationist  role 
when  it  culls  animals  from  the  wild,  which 
it  does  at  a  rate  of  17  million  annually. 
Culling,  goes  the  argument,  keeps  popula- 
tions from  exploding  and  thereby  main- 
tains the  health  of  a  species.  Many  fish  and 
wildlife  scientists,  and  some  conservation- 
ists, support  this  contention. 

Culling  also,  they  claim,  keeps  the 
environment  healthy.  Take,  for  example, 
the  marshlands  of  southern  Louisiana, 
which  are  deteriorating  at  the  rate  of  fifty 
square  miles  a  year,  with  the  help  ot  a  bur- 
geoning muskrat  and  wild-nutria  popula- 
tion. Their  numbers  have  multiplied,  says 
Greg  Linscombe,  a  wildlife  biologist 
whom  the  fur  trade  often  quotes,  because 
oi  the  decline  in  demand  for  pelts  in  tur- 
saturated  Germany.  And  it  is  having  dev- 
astating effects  upon  the  tishing  industry, 
which  is  based  in  Louisiana.  Fish  need  the 
marshy  estuaries  to  breed.  Migrating  birds 
vyho  winter  there  must  compete  with  the 


nutria  and  muskrat  for  food.  Because  they 
must  leave  their  eggs  prematurely  to  search 
tor  nourishment,  the  eggs  die  and  the  bird 
population  dwindles.  Linscombe  would 
like  to  see  a  resurgence  ot  the  nutria  and 
muskrat  fur  trades,  which,  he  says,  help 
prt>tect  the  ct>astal  wetlands  and  the  other 
wildlife  that  depends  on  them. 

An  the  issue  of  cruelty  to  animals, 
which  the  antifur  groups  exploit 
so  effectively,  Elliot  Lippin,  who 
heads  the  American  Fur  Indus- 
try,  a  trade  group,  scoffs,  "No 
animal  dies  ot  old  age  in  the  for- 
est.   And   Bambi   doesn't   flit 
around  with  the  mink  and  fox 
I        I   and  otter  and  tell  stories  with 
I       f    them  late  at  night.  Nature  is  very 
^^#     cruel."  Linscombe  agrees.   "A 
^^      wild  nutria  lasts  about  one  to 
^M^M^  three  years  and  then  is  usually 
killed  by  an  alligator,"  he  says.  "If  the  alli- 
gator gets  him  in  one  gulp,  that's  probably 
a  pretty  'humane'  death.  Otherwise,  dis- 
ease or  starvation  kills  him." 

Wild-animal  trapping  brings  in  about 
20  to  30  percent  of  the  fur  industry's  pelts, 
according  to  members  ot  the  trade.  (Karen 
Martinez,  of  Trans-Species  in  Manhattan, 
maintains  that  the  figure  is  closer  to  half. ) 


F\L\  Fl  RS 

If  you  want  to  feel  warm  this  winter  and 
avoid  the  antifur  controversy,  you 
might  consider  a  fake  fur.  They  are  big 
sellers  this  year,  as  they  were  during  the 
last  antifur  conservationist  movement, 
in  the  early  1970s. 

Endangered-species  patterns  are  a 
great  favorite  among  the  designers  who 
work  in  this  knitted  acr\lic  and  cotton 
fabric.  Sonia  Rykiel,  Giorgio  Armani, 
and  the  Italian  designer  Anna  Mucci 
are  among  those  who  have  chic  crea- 
tions in  "ocelot,"  "Bengali  tiger,"  and 
"zebra,"  as  well  as  the  not  endangered 
"mink"  and  "sable."  Norma  Kamali, 
known  for  her  ersatz  fur  coats  and  jack- 
ets, u.ses  the  fake  material  this  season  as 
trim  and  lining,  usually  with  silk  even- 
ing coats. 

The  key  word  used  by  the  designers 
of  fake  fur  is  "fun."  At  the  haute  cou- 
ture level,  these  garments  do  not  rrv  to 
pass  as  the  real  thing,  and  that  is  part  of 


their  charm.  Fake  fur  is  warm,  light- 
weight, and  less  expensive  than  the  real 
thing.  One  oi  the  most  successful  de- 
signs is  Sonia  Rykiel's  stylish  and  witty 
"ocelot"  coat  and  long  m.atching  scarf, 
at  just  over  $1,300.  The  coat,  which  is 
cut  short  in  a  fashionable  trapeze  shape 
with  raglan  sleeves,  is  playfully  and 
unostentatiously  fake.  Rykiel  also 
shows  a  "sheared  mink"  bomber  jacket 
trimmed  in  "ocelot"  with  the  words 
TOUCH  WOOD  emblazoned  in  gold  let- 
ters on  its  back.  It  retails  for  $725. 

While  the  top  designers  Bill  Blass 
and  Carolina  Herrera  had  to  explain 
themselves  when  they  suddenly  stopped 
designing  furs,  most  of  those  who  have 
always  worked  only  in  fakes  are  reluc- 
tant to  divulge  their  animal-rights 
\iews.  The  feeling  at  Kamali,  whose 
owner  refused  to  be  interviewed  on  this 
subject,  is  that  it  is  impolitic  to  make 
antifur  statements  that  would  antago- 
nize part  of  its  own  industry.  However, 
Giorgio  Armani  has  no  such  cc^npunc- 
tions.  This  season's  collections  at  Em- 


porio  Armani  include  fakes  whose  lin- 
ings are  printed  with  tigers,  bears,  seals, 
raccoons,  and  ocelots,  plus  the  words 
"Thank  you,  Emporio  Armani,  for  sav- 
ing our  skins.  Animals  are  man's  best 
friends."  The  message  is  signed  "Hugs 
and  paws."  Armani  does  have  calfskin 
pieces  in  his  collection,  but  an  Armani 
spokesman  said  those  animals  are  killed 
anyway  for  food. 

Retail  furriers  irately  countercharge 
that  take  furs  are  made  of  petroleum 
products  and  therefore  cause  pollution. 
That  is  true.  Fakes  are  made  ot  acrylic 
and  cotton  and  are  usually  lined  with 
acetate.  Owen  Sercus,  a  textile-science 
professor  at  New  York's  Fashion  Insti- 
tute i^f  Technology,  describes  acrylic  as 
"a  coal-tar  product"  (which  in  another 
form  is  plastic).  Acetate  is  three-quar- 
ters cellulose,  or  plant  pulp,  mixed  with 
one-quarter  plastic.  "If  you  put  acrylic 
into  a  landfill  and  dig  it  up  in  a 
hundred  years,"  he  says,  "unfortunate- 
ly, you'll  still  have  acrylic."  That  is  the 
trade-off. 
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acrylic-and-cotton 
hooded  "beaver"  coat. 
In  the  lining  the  beavers 
thank  Armani  "for 
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The  greatest  number  taken,  according  to 
Tom  Krause,  edit(.>r  ot  Arneriam  Trapper. 
are  muskrat,  followed  in  descending  order 
by  raccoon,  beaver,  possum,  red  fox,  gray 
(ox,  and.  tinally,  coyote.  Endangered  spe- 
cies, it  should  be  noted,  are  not  and  have 
not  been  an  issue  since  the  1970s  conser- 
vation movement.  Since  then,  no  respect- 
able trapper  has  traded  in  the  pelts  of 
endangered  species.  Indeed,  trappers,  like 
hunters,  are  ardent  environmentalists,  out 
to  protect  both  species  and  their  habitats, 
since  their  livelihood  or  their  sport  de- 
pends upon  them. 

The  fur  industry-  is  constantly  improving 
its  leg-hold  traps,  developing  "kinder" 
clamps  with  rubber  pads  that  do  not  dam- 
age the  animals'  limbs.  No  matter  how 
"kind"  they  get,  Krause  asserts  that  the  leg 
holds  will  not  go  away.  They  account  for 
about  half  of  the  total  wild-animal  catch. 
While  other  kinds  of  traps  kill  the  animals, 
the  leg  hold  does  not.  That  means  pets 
accidentally  caught  in  them  are  spared. 
Furthermore,  they  do  not  hold  cattle  or 
large  animals  like  moose  or  deer. 

rause  claims  that  the  leg  holds,  pad- 
ded or  unpadded,  make  the  leg  go 
numb  and  cause  no  pain.  As  for  the 
stress  the  animals  feel,  he  cites  a 
study  of  red  foxes  that  was  spon- 
sored last  year  by  the  Fur  Institute 
of  Canada  to  find  the  most  humane 
way  to  trap.  The  tests,  by  Minneso- 
ta scientists,  compared  the  stress 
levels  of  red  foxes  caught  in  padded 
and  unpadded  leg  holds.  The 
1  caught  foxes  were  killed,  autop- 
wM^i^  sied,  and  carefully  measured  for 
stress  indicators.  The  results  proved,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  scientists,  that  the 
animals  caught  in  padded  traps  were  signif- 
icantly less  stressed  than  those  in  steel 
traps.  Although  the  steel  trap  has  been 
banned  in  sixty-six  countries,  trappers  in 
the  United  States  still  justify  its  use.  "It  is 
fifteen  percent  more  efficient  than  the 
padded  trap,"  says  Tom  Krause. 

Is  it  more  humane  co  wear  a  coat  made 
from  farm-raised  rather  than  trapped  ani- 
mals.'The  fur  farms,  which  the  fur  industry 
says  provide  70  ro  HO  percent  of  all  pelts, 
raise  minks  and  foxes  as  well  as  chinchillas 
and  a  few  other  species.  Ted  Jacob,  one  of 
Oregon's  largest  mink  farmers,  maintains 
that  his  animals  are  "pampered."  Jacob  is 
also  president  of  American  legend,  rhc 
cooperative  of  mink  f;irmers  whc)  produrt- 
the  dark  pelfs  that  carry  the  i^rc  .f  i^n  .ti., 
Blackglama  trademark.  Aiiiimi! 


if  they  are  good  farms  and  have  been  certi- 
fied by  the  industry — there  is  talk  of  certi- 
fication by  disinterested  parties,  but  it  is 
still  talk — receive,  says  Jacob,  the  best 
food,  medical  care,  and  housing.  That  is 
why,  he  says.  North  American  ranch  mink 
is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the 
finest  in  the  world.  Each  animal  spends  its 
life,  which  usually  lasts  one  year,  in  a  wire- 
mesh  cage  thirty  inches  long  by  eighteen 
inches  wide  by  twenty-four  inches  deep. 
The  cage  is  attached  to  an  enclosed  wood- 
en house  in  which  the  mink  nests  and  gets 
shelter  from  wind  and  rain.  Fresh  running 
water,  which  the  semiaquatic  animals  love 
to  play  in,  is  constantly  available.  The  ani- 
mals "do  not  fight"  their  living  accommo- 
dations and  are  therefore  deemed  "con- 
tent." If  they  were  not,  Jacob  says,  their 
distress  would  show  up  immediately  in  the 
quality  of  their  coats.  Foxes  on  certified 
farms  live  in  similar  setups. 

"Harvest"  time  for  the  minks,  which  on 
Jacob's  farm  produce  1 5,000  pelts  a  year,  is 
painless.  A  few  minks  at  a  time,  he  says, 
are  put  into  a  chamber  that  has  been  pre- 
charged  with  carbon  monoxide  gas.  The 
animals  fall  unconscic:)us  immediately,  and 
death  takes  one  and  a  half  to  two  minutes. 
For  farm-bred  foxes,  the  usual  method  is 
electrocution,  because  foxes  are  said  to  be 
too  large  for  the  carbon  monoxide  cham- 


complied — the  process  is  easy,  performed 
by  a  local  vet — is  a  mystery.  Certainly,  the 
fur  retailers,  who  bear  most  of  the  antifur 
wrath,  are  pressuring  the  fur  farmers  to  get 
cracking  and  soon.  Retailers  want  to  put  a 
stamp  on  the  back  of  every  fur  pelt  attest- 
ing that  the  animals  were  raised  and  killed 
according  to  the  most  humane  methods. 
They  would  like  to  put  a  similar  stamp  on 
wild-fur  pelts,  but  for  animals  caught  in  leg- 
hold  traps  that  could  present  problems. 

While  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  animal- 
rights  movement  will  achieve  its  avowed 
purpose  of  killing  the  American  fur  busi- 
ness— some  women  will  always  want  beau- 
tiful furs,  and  there  will  always  be  a  fur 
trade  to  provide  them — there  seems  no 
doubt  that  the  movement  will  bring  about 
major  alterations  in  the  way  fur  animals 
are  "harvested."  It  will  also  change  Amer- 
ica's ethics — as  it  has  already  begun  to 
do — about  how  animals  are  exploited  and 
about  their  rights  to  a  good  life  and  a 
humane  death.  Even  Tom  Riley  says, 
"Animal-rights  people  have  done  for  the 
animal  what  Ralph  Nader  did  for  automo- 
bile safety." 

With  such  a  complicated  issue,  there  is, 
of  course,  no  ethical  consensus  on  either 
side.  Among  fur  designers,  for  example, 
Oscar  de  la  Renta  will  not  use  wild  furs  but 
does  not  mind  farmed  ones.  Giorgio  Ar- 


An  explodingmuskrat population 

ecology. 


ber.  The  antifur  people  described  the  elec- 
trocution process  in  a  radio  ad  last  year  to 
powerful  effect.  The  ad  claimed  that  a 
metal  rod  is  poked  toward  the  fox, which  he 
bites  down  on,  while  a  second  rod  is  pain- 
fully inserted  into  his  rectum, after  which  a 
jolt  of  electricity  is  sent  through  to  electro- 
cute him.  But  Tom  Riley,  a  spokesman  for 
the  fur  industry,  says  the  second  rod  simply 
touches  the  underside  of  the  animal's  tail 
before  the  jolt  of  electricity  is  sent.  Death 
is  immediate. 

Despite  the  voluntary  certification  pro- 
cedure on  American  fur  farms,  only  about 
half  the  farms,  representing  60  percent  of 
farmed  pelts,  have  measured  up.  "Five  or 
six  years  ago  we  saw  (the  animal-rights 
movement]  coming  and  we  began  to  clean 
lip  our  act,"  by  calling  for  universal  certifi- 
<  arion,  says  Jacob.  Why  more  have  not 


mani  designs  only  fake  furs  but  uses  leather 
in  his  collection  (see  box,  page  118). 
While  animal-rights  leaders  are  vegetar- 
ians, if  not  "vegans"  who  are  opposed  to  all 
animal  killing,  most  Americans  are  still 
content  to  be  carnivores.  And  many  do 
not  disapprove  of  wearing  fur  for  warmth. 
It  might  have  been  wiser  this  year  for  fur 
designers  to  downplay  quantity  and  light- 
weight furs  slated  to  go  out  of  style  in  a  few 
seasons  and  to  return  to  their  one  unassail- 
able argument.  Nothing  is  as  warm  or 
looks  as  beautiful  or  feels  as  luxurious  as 
fur.  In  fact,  on  a  freezing  February  day  in 
New  York  or  Minneapolis  or  Missoula,  fur 
does  not  feel  like  a  luxury  at  all.  D 

Vavricia  /,>iruit'n,  a  frec'lancc  writer  in  New 
York,  reported  on  the  investifj^atwe  Maine 
Antique  Digest /or  our  Mci)!  19HH  issue. 
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AMERICAN  SILVER 

Yale  scores  with  the  great  Kossack  Collection 


One  evening,  on  the  way  to  the  Metropohtan 
Opera,  Carl  Kossack  and  his  wife,  Louise,  began 
browsing  in  a  silver  shop  on  Manhattan's  West 
Forty-fifth  Street.  An  ornate  silver  tankard  took 
Louise's  fancy,  so  Carl  bought  it  for  her.  Knowing  noth- 
ing about  silver — his  field  is  mathematics — Kossack  checked  the 
piece  with  an  expert.  "Look  into  nineteenth-century  American 
silver,"  he  was  told.  "It's  still  a  good  buy." 

That  was  forty  years  ago.  Today,  Kossack  has  amassed  one  of 
the  world's  most  comprehensive  collections  of  American  silver.  It 
includes  true  rarities,  like  feather-edged,  spring-action  sugar 
tongs,  a  salver  awarded  for  First  Premium  Grade  cows,  a  collapsi- 
ble cup,  and  a  pair  of  wire  spectacles. 

What  is  amazing,  he  acquired  it  all  on  an  assistant  professor's 
salary,  substituting  knowledge,  persistence,  and  passion  for  pots 
of  money.  He  haunted  silver  dealers,  poked  around  antiques  fairs, 
visited  junk  shops,  tag  sales,  and  auctions.  Not  long  ago,  he  real- 
ized that  his  4,000-odd  pieces  were  not  doing  him,  or  anyone  else, 
much  good.  "The  collection  was  piling  up  in  the  house,"  he 
recalls.  So  he  quietly  gave  virtually  all  of  it  to  Yale  University,  his 
alma  mater,  just  like  that. 

Although  the  gift  is  an  important  one,  neither  Kossack  nor  the 
Yale  University  Art  Gallery  will  discuss  the  monetary  value  of  the 
gift  (a  conservative  estimate  is  $500,000).  The  collector,  a  spry 
octogenarian,  is  an  extremely  modest  man — he  refused  to  be  pho- 
tographed for  this  article.  All  he  has  to  say  about  the  gift  is,  "Now 
people  can  see  the  silver,  enjoy  it,  learn  from  it." 

There  is  surely  much  to  leam  from  the  Kossack  Collection:  it 
comprises  an  encyclopedic  array  of  American  silver  from  colonial 
times  through  the  Victorian  period.  But  whether  people  will  flock 
to  see  it  is  moot.  Silverware  is  not  much  of  a  crowd  pleaser,  and 
the  area  of  the  collection's  greatest  strength,  the  nineteenth  cen- 

By  Gertrude  Grace  Sill 


tury,  is  still  largely  ignored  except  by  specialists  in  silver. 

None  of  this  fazes  Kossack  a  jot.  "American  silver  is  American 
history,"  he  declares.  "It's  much  more  interesting  than  paint- 
ing. It  reflects  the  taste  and  styles  of  the  times,  the  social  and  com- 
mercial history  of  the  country." 

"In  colonial  America  and  the  days  before  banks,"  he  contin- 
ues, "silver  was  not  only  status  but  currency — thus  the  term  'coin 
silver.'  You  could  have  your  coin  melted  down  into  a  fine  teapot 
to  entertain  and  impress  your  friends.  Spoons  were  the  most  prev- 
alent form;  about  twenty  spoons  were  produced  to  one  ladle  or 
piece  of  holloware.  Social  life  centered  in  the  home,  with  tea 
parties  the  most  popular  form  of  entertainment.  The  richer  the 
family,  the  larger  the  silver  sets.  Some  fine  colonial  pieces  have 
surfaced  in  England,  taken  home  by  Loyalists  fleeing  the  Revolu- 
tion. Silver  was  a  portable  bank." 

Well  and  good.  All  this — and  the  quality  and  scarcity  of  early- 
American  silver — explains  why  most  collectors  have  concen- 
trated on  pricey  colonial  pieces.  (Just  recently  a  tankard  by 
Simeon  Soumaine,  a  colonial  silversmith,  sold  for  $148,000.) 
But  why  has  Kossack  sought  out  pieces 
made  in  the  nineteenth  century.'  To 
answer  that,  one  must  invoke  the 
mysterious  obsessions  and  eternal 
curiosity  that  make  a  connoisseur. 
Kossack  himself,  characteristically, 
is  less  than  explicit.     ,         ,  , 
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and  I  can  afford  a  piece,  I  buy.  I  just  went  along  collecting  in  a 
haphazard  way.  Still  do." 

The  appeal  was,  for  starters,  economic.  Market  conditions 
were  right.  Nineteenth-century  silver  was  very  affordable  when 
Kossack  started  his  collection.  "In  those  days  you  could  find  fine 
American  teaspoons  for  a  few  dollars.  Even  now,  with  a  bit  of 
looking,  you  can  find  good,  antique  silver  flatware  pieces  for  less 
money  than  new.  It's  better  quality;  has  the  soft  patina  of  age  and 
a  bit  of  history  to  it.  Today  there  is  little  good-quality  silver  pro- 
duced, even  though  this  is  an  affluent,  materialistic  society. 
People  eat  out  in  restaurants,  not  at  home.  The  girls  don't  want  to 
cook,  clean  silver.  They  don't  even  want  to  have  babies." 

Equally  important,  but  much  harder  to  explain,  is  the  attrac- 
tion that  the  diverse,  riotous  nineteenth-century  aesthetics  ex- 
erted on  Carl  Kossack.  Silverware  in  the  early  years  of  the  century 
was  simple  and  spare.  Neoclassical  forms,  inspired  by  the  exca- 
vations at  Pompeii,  were  all  the  rage.  Kossack  has  many  fine 
examples,  including  a  serenely  balanced  sugar  bowl  by  Samuel 
Richards,  Jr. ,  of  Philadelphia,  the  design  of  which  owes  much  to 
imperial  Rome.  The  simple  bowl  has  a  profile  similar  to  that  of  a 
Roman  urn.  Its  delicate,  beaded  border  was  scaled  down  from 
classical  architecture.  The  glow  of  the  irregular  surface  results 
from  hand  hammering. 

"The  patina  of  early  silver  comes  not  only  from  polishing,  han- 
dling, use,  and  history  but  also  from  the  composition  of  the  metal 
itself,"  Kossack  comments.  "Early  silver,  coin  silver,  was  mined 
silver  in  its  natural  state,  often  containing  small  amounts  of  cop- 
per and  gold.  Today's  silver  is  pure  silver,  taken  out  of  the  copper 
ore.  It  is  flatter,  colder;  doesn't  have  the  same,  warm  glow." 

Gradually,  as  nineteenth-century  Americans  became  more 
affluent,  dining  rooms  evolved  and  dining  became  an  elaborate 
ritual.  New  holloware  pieces  appeared  to  serve  this  need.  Crisp, 


classical  shapes  began  to  bulge  and  undulate.  Restraint  was 
thrown  to  the  winds.  The  shift  was  from  surface  to  volume.  And 
Carl  Kosoack  was  enchanted  by  the  change. 

Consider  his  monumental  sugar  bowl  by  William  B.  North  & 
Company  of  New  York  (ca.  1824).  Ovoid  shapes  swell  the  bowl 
rim,  decorated  with  an  elaborate  repousse  floral  border  in  high 
relief.  For  the  first  time  the  individual  craftsman,  fashioning  each 
piece  entirely  by  hand,  could  incorporate  machined  details.  The 
floral  border  on  the  North  sugar  bowl  was  die  rolled  in  strips  and 
then  applied.  The  general  exuberance  is  repeated  on  the  domed 
lid,  which  terminates  in  sheaves  of  wheat,  symbols  of  plenty. 

Inevitably,  the  collector  of  such  silver  becomes  a  social  histo- 
rian. Kossack  amassed  no  fewer  than  450  sugar  tongs,  a  feat  that 
will  help  scholars  classify  the  silver  marks  of  individual  American 
craftsmen.  This  nation,  unlike  England,  had  no  silver  guilds  or 
hallmarks  to  identify  pieces. 

"I  was  able  to  buy  all  the  sugar  tongs  because  tea  parties  and 
elaborate  home  entertaining  went  out  of  style  after  World  War 
II,"  Kossack  says.  "Household  help  disappeared,  so  people  sold 
many  of  their  fancy  pieces."  Among  other  such  now  obscure 
items,  Kossack  snapped  up  terrapin  forks,  olive  spoons,  asparagus 
tongs,  and  fish  slices — serving  utensils  once  thought  to  be  the  last 
word  in  upscale  Victorian  households. 

More  fun,  because  of  their  direct  relation  with  events  in  Amer- 
ican history,    are     ^^^^^^__  the  so-called  presenta- 
tion pieces.    Paul 
Revere's  "Sons  of 
Liberty"   punch 
bowl  (1768)  is  the 
most  famous,  a  memorial  to  the 
patriots  who  refused  to  obey  the  Stamp  Act.  The 
presentation  pieces  in  the  Kossack  Collection  range  from  a  tiny. 
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Fish  slices 
were  once 
all  the  rage. 
This  one  was 
madeca.  1830 
in  New  York. 


A  polisher's 
nightmare:  a 
platter  cover 
hig  enough 
to  shelter 
a  suckling  pig. 


'American  silver  is  American  history 
and  much  more  interesting  than  painting  " 


unmarked  coffin  plate  (ca.  1867)  to  an  enormous  platter  cover 
given  to  the  Albany  mayor  Erastus  Coming  in  1851  by  grateful 
stockholders  of  the  Utica  &  Schenectady  Railroad,  in  recogni- 
tion of  "long  and  faithful  services  without  compensation."  Large 
enough  to  shelter  a  suckling  pig,  it  weighs  about  fifty-two  troy 
ounces  of  solid  silver. 

What  is  Carl  Kossack's  favorite  piece?  He  is  not  telling,  but  he 
will  reveal  that  it  is  safely  locked  in  a  New  Haven  bank  vault. 
Finalists  in  the  competition  would  surely  include  a  high-stepping, 
cabriole-legged  egg  boiler  (ca.  1856)  resembling  a  cross  between  a 
duck  press  and  a  medieval  torture  device.  Made  in  New  York  by 
William  Forbes  and  retailed  through  Ball,  Black  &  Company,  it 
also  symbolizes  the  growing  specialization  among  silverware  man- 
ufacturers and  retailers  as  markets  expanded. 

Another  favorite  is  a  neoclassical  footed  silver  cup  made  by 
Gerardus  Boyce  in  New  York  (ca.  1830)  and  embellished  with 
applied  borders.  It  illustrates  the  story  of  wheat  in  a  continuous 
band  encircling  the  rim.  The  shape  is  patterned  after  that  of  a 
Greek  calyx  krater,  and  the  cup  might  have  been  a  presentation 
gift  for  superior  agricultural  production. 

Then  there  is  the  delicate,  pierced  low  open  basket  by  Bailey  & 
Kitchen,  Philadelphia  (ca.  1842),  all  curves  and  easy  grace  and 

based  on  an  eighteenth-century 
porcelain  design. 
•  »•♦ 


•"% 


This  style  was  developed  in  France  during  the  reign  of  Louis- 
Philippe,  went  to  England,  and  then  came  to  America.  Refined, 
asymmetrical,  composed  of  natural  ornaments — intertwining 
leaves  and  flowers — it  is  "a  beautiful  object,"  says  the  Yale  gal- 
lery's curator  of  decorative  arts  Patricia  Kane — meaning  that  it 
will  probably  be  prominently  displayed  at  the  Yale  art  gallery. 

"The  Kossack  Collection  beautifully  complements  Yale's  fine 
collection  of  colonial  silver,"  Kane  adds.  To  her,  Kossack's  gift 
makes  the  Yale  American-silver  collection  "second  to  none." 

How  does  Kossack  feel  about  parting  with  this  collection,  every 
item  of  which  he  has  personally  cleaned.'  "Well,"  he  says,  matter- 
of-fact  as  ever,  "it  should  be  somew'nere  it  can  be  seen. "  One  gets 
the  impression  that,  in  giving  away  his  silver,  he  has  really  found  a 
good  storage  place  for  it. 

Meantime,  the  collecting  habits  he  developed  over  the  decades 
are  too  strong  to  break.  "1  still  look  in  every  shop,  still  check  tag 
and  garage  sales,"  Kossack  admits.  "Recently  1  fi)und  pieces  by  a 
particular  silversmith  who  has  eluded  me  for  twenty  years."  Give 
him  the  chance  to  handle  an  old,  tarnished  silver  piece  and  he 
will  inspect  it  immediately  for  the  marks  he  has  learned  to  read. 
He  has  taught  his  three  sons  carefully  and  well;  they  are  them- 
selves now  active  collectors.  Knowing  there  are  still  countless 
fine  pieces  to  be  ft)und,  the  Kossack  boys  sometimes  rival  their 
father  in  digging  up  tarnished  treasures.  The  search  continues; 
another  Kossack  hoard  grows.  D 

Genrwk.  Grace  Si/I  ie(xc)^%  an  history  at  Fairfield  Ur\iversity,  in  Con- 
neciicut. 
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Surroyal 

The  prince  of  Hesse's 
magic 

landscapes 


By  Patricia  Corbett 
Photographs  by  Evelyn  Hofer 


At  home  in  Rome,  Prince  Heinrich  of  Hes»€  (a.k.n.  Enrico  d'Assioj 
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Over  these  boundless,  uninhabited  vistas,  seen  both 
from  above  and  from  without,  a  hidden  order  rules.  At 
once  sophisticated  and  naive,  these  images,  clouded  by  a 
cosmic  dust,  might  have  been  conceived  in  some  haunt- 
ing, recurrent  dream.  If  ever  there  was  a  princely  manner  in  paint- 
ing, it  is  practiced  by  Prince  Heinrich  of  Hesse,  who  prefers  the 
more  euphonious  Italian  version  of  his  name:  Enrico  d'Assia.  The 
grandson  on  his  mother's  side  of  Italy's  last  king,  Victor  Emman- 
uel 111,  and  his  consort,  Elena  of  Mtmtenegrt),  he  boasts,  on  his 
father's  side,  a  family  tree  bristling  with  the  crowns  and  coronets 
of  all  the  northern  dynasties  of  Europe.  It  is  not  surprising  that  as 
both  onlooker  and  supernumerary  since  childhood  in  some  of  this 
century's  more  bewildering  historical  dramas  he  sluiuld  also  be  a 
surrealist. 

Enrico  d'Assia  lives  in  Rome  at  Villa  Polissena,  a  modest  eigh- 
teenth-century casak,  given  to  his  mother.  Princess  Mafalda,  by 
the  kingupon  her  marriage,  in  1925.  The  villa  was  decorated  over 
the  years  by  his  father.  Prince  Philip  of  Hes.se,  not  only  a  coIlectt)r 
of  antiquities  and  old  masters  but  a  keen  do-it-yourselfer,  who 
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Game  of  Cards  (1981),  tempera  and  watercolor  on  rag  paper,  his  chosen  media.  The  painter  calls  himself  "a  romantic  surrealist  with  a  melancholy  touch." 


enjoyed  marbling,  varnishing,  and  working  in  papier-mache. 
(Enrico  d'Assia  takes  after  him  in  this  respect  and  has  painted 
friezes,  door  panels,  and  furniture  in  Villa  Polissena.  Wheelock 
Whitney,  his  New  York  dealer,  recalls  first  happening  upon  the 
prince  in  a  friend's  bathroom  in  Salzburg,  where  he  was  embel- 
lishing the  toilet  with  a  handst)me  painted  vine.) 

The  villa  exudes  an  aura  of  connoisseurship  tempered  by  com- 
fort. The  luxuriant  walled  park  that  buffers  Villa  Polissena  from 
republican  Rome  without  is  inhabited  by  a  host  ot  chippcxl,  li- 
chen-coated sculptures,  many  of  which  appear  in  the  enigmatic 
scenes  Enrico  d'Assia  paints.  The  British  poet  David  (  Kiscoync 
has  described  the  domain  of  the  unct)nscious  mind  which  feeds 
surrealism  as  "a  plane  of  existence  where  stones  are  quite  capable 
of  falling  upwards,  and  the  sun  of  shining  at  midnight,  and  even 
the  trees  can  talk  freely  with  statues  permanently  descended  from 
their  plinths."  There  is  no  apter  description  of  Enrico  d'Assia's 
visual  concerns. 

For  all  the  noble  ancestry,  the  prince  remains  what  Italians 
fondly  call  afiglio  d'arte,  a  son  of  art,  whose  artistic  bent  is  inher- 


ited. His  opera-loving  mother  had  a  girlhood  crush  on  the  great 
Giacomo  Puccini,  who  gallantly  offered  to  dedicate  Timindot  to 
her;  Brahms  inscribed  his  piano  quintet  to  the  prince's  paternal 
great-grandmother  Princess  Anna  of  Prussia,  who  was  a  pupil  oi 
C^lara  Schumann.  But  it  is  from  Queen  Elena  that  Hnrico  d'Assia 
received  his  bent  for  paintiiig.  "1  don't  think  that  she  was  very 
knowledgeable  about  art,"  he  admits,  "but  she  could  paint  and 
draw  like  a  goddess."  Proof  lies  in  a  framed  sketch  displayed  m  the 
main  drawing  ri)om.  "One  day  my  father  came  home  with  a  chalk 
study  of  two  piitti  by  Boucher,"  the  prince  recalls.  "When  my 
gnindiiu^ther  saw  his  new  acquisition,  she  snorted,  'You  know,  1 
could  dt>  that  sort  of  thing  too;  it's  not  so  difficult.  Just  le.ive  it 
with  me  overnight.'  The  next  day  she  returned  with  her  copy.  It 
was  virtually  indistinguishable  from  the  original  and  has  been 
ft>oling  experts  ever  since." 

Shuttling  back  and  forth  between  German  boarding  scht>ols 
and  Italian  royal  residences  during  the  war,  the  prince  had  his  first 
opportunity  to  study  painting  seriously  in  1945.  Alone  in  the 
world  (his  mother  had  died  in  Buchenwald  during  an  air  raid;  his 
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Opposite:  The  prince's  elegant  studio.  Above:  Andros  (1981).  His  recurrent  subject  is  "a  paradise  lost  inhabited  by  ancient  Mediterranean  divinities. 


father  had  been  moved  from  German  concentration  camps  to 
AlUed  POW  camps),  Enrico  d'Assia  took  up  residence  in  Fasa- 
nerie,  an  abandoned  tamily  castle  near  Fulda.  Though  it  had 
miraculously  survived  K^mbing,  the  Schloss  could  provide  little 
bevond  basic  shelter.  Ho\ve\er,  he  saw  the  chance  to  pursue  his 
interest  in  art:  he  begged  his  old  lyceum  teacher,  a  Czech  named 
Rudolph  Kubesch,  to  keep  him  company  at  Fasanerie  and  give 
him  lessons.  "W'e  used  a  tower  chamber  as  our  studio,"  the  prince 
recalls.  "WTiile  his  wife  cooked  for  us  in  the  same  room,  we 
painted — flowers  in  the  spring,  vegetables  and  fruit  in  the  sum- 
mer, pots  and  pans  in  winter." 

^Tien  the  old  king  and  queen  mo\"ed  to  Egxpt  after  the  war, 
Enrico  followed  them  in  order  to 
studv  at  the  arts  academy  of  Alex- 
andria. Since  that  time,  sphinxes 
and  obelisks  have  loomed  large  in 
his  work,  monumental  tributes  to 
what  he  still  terms  "heaven."  "1 
even  had  a  one-man  show  there  in 
1947."  the  prince  says.   "I  was 

thrilled  to  leam  that  a  casual  passerby  had  bought  six  watercolors. 
Six!  Only  after  my  grandmother  moved  to  France  did  1  discover 
two  o{  them  stashed  awav  in  her  bathrtxim." 

Trial  and  error,  allerg\  ("Turpentine  makes  me  sick"),  and 
aesthetics  ("Acrylic  comes  on  too  strong")  led  Enrico 
d'Assia  to  develop  his  own,  peculiar  technique.  Near- 
transparent  washes  of  tempera  and  watercolor  are  layered 
to  obtain  a  uniform,  dr\-,  powder>-  surface  with  clean  outlines. 
"My  painting  must  be  ver>-  precise  and  full  o\  details,"  he 
explains.  "Sometimes  this  can  get  a  little  tiresome."  Only  the 
finest  rag  paper,  from  Saunders  in  Great  Britain,  will  ser\'e.  "Fif- 
teen years  ago  it  counted  for  at  least  tiftv  percent  in  the  success  of  a 
painting,"  A&sia  complains.  "Now  paper  quality  is  st)  low  that  the 
figure  is  closer  to  ten  percent." 

With  technique  came  repertoire,  and  the  prince's  is  centered 
around  what  the  art  histt)rian  Alvar  Gonzalez-Palacios  calls  a 
"paradise  lost  inhabited  by  ancient  Mediterranean  divinities." 
shaken  by  only  the  slightest  of  tremors:  a  rivulet  of  .sand,  a  puH Of 


The  trees  can  talk 
freely  with  the  statues. 


wind,  the  V  of  a  seagull  in  flight.  Many  of  the  sculpted  figures,  set 
like  lonely  cutouts  against  vast,  empty  skies,  seas,  and  deserts,  are 
recognizable  to  the  average  museumgoer  (the  Laocoon,  for  in- 
stance). Others,  like  the  charred  marble  head  of  a  neoclassical 
Aphrodite,  are  lifted  from  Assia's  own  collections. 

Assia  belongs  to  the  secular  school  of  northern  European  paint- 
ers, working  alfresco  in  the  Italian  countrsside,  which  peaked 
with  the  German  Nazarenes  and  Romantics:  the  glassy,  psyche- 
delic skies  and  the  generic  loftiness  ot  the  landscapes  suggest  more 
than  a  glancing  acquaintance  with  Caspar  David  Friedrich.  Yet 
the  odd  metamorphoses,  irreverent  juxtapositions,  and  occult 
linkages  that  enliven  his  dreamlike  compositions  are  decidedly 

Magrittian  ("I  hardly  dare  men- 
tion his  name.  Ever\'  painting  by 
him  is  a  work  of  genius,"  says  the 
prince).  His  visual  punning  some- 
times takes  a  farcical  turn,  as  in  the 
privately  published  Pugorama. 
with  original  illustrations  of  Pug- 
malion,  Pugasus,  Spughetti,  Pu- 
gliacci,  andPuganini,  sent  to  dog-loving  friends  and  family.  (His 
cousin  Prince  Charles — another  watercolorist — wrote  a  thank- 
you  note  to  "Dear  Pugrico.")  When  pressed.  Assia  sums  himself 
up  as  "a  romantic  surrealist  with  a  melancholy  touch." 

Unlike  the  early  surrealists,  for  whom  beauty  was  "con\ul- 
sive,"  Enrico  d'Assia  eschews  all  violence — except  the  erosion  of 
time,  denoted  by  the  occasional  loss  ot  a  statue's  nose.  It  is  when 
this  gentle,  watchful  quality  emerges,  in  his  less  figuratively  ambi- 
tious compositions,  that  Assia's  penchant  for  whimsy  comes 
closest  to  genuine  surreal  fantasy:  the  still  lite  ot  voluptuous,  fea- 
tureless pears  almost  sighing  in  their  sleep,  or  the  scene  of  an  olive 
tree  rufrling  a  distraught  passage  through  two  rows  of  cypresses. 

Enrico  d'Assia's  first  New  York  show  in  many  years  will  be  at 
the  Wheelock  Whitney  gallen,-,  123  East  Sixty-second  Street, 
trom  November  7  until  December  1.  D 

Patricia  Ctnheti  urote  ahna  Mikhail  Baryshniki)v  for  the  January 
1989  issue  o/ Connoisseur. 
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THE  ULTIMATE  SHOTGUN 

The  trail  leads  to  northern  Italy 


It  you  are  looking  for  the  ultimate  in  a 
new  handmade-to-order  shotgun, 
where  do  you  start?  Certainly,  you 
will  have  no  trouhle  choosing  a  mod- 
el. The  design  will  he  that  of  the 
"English  douhle" — the  classic,  side-by- 
side,  double-barreled  shotgun.  Catalogs 
from  all  over  the  world  tout  their  versions 
of  this  venerable  hunting  prize.  Distin- 
guished by  a  long,  tapered  look,  simple 
lines,  and  graceful  curves,  the  gun  demon- 
strates the  refinement  of  design  and  simple 
elegance  that  have  characterized  British 
arms  making  for  centuries. 

The  place  to  start  a  search  for  the 
world's  best  shotgun  would  thus  seem  to  be 
London.  After  all,  London  is  the  head- 
quarters of  such  time-honored  firms  as 
Holland  &  Holland,  Purdey,  Boss,  Chur- 
chill, and  Woodward,  all  of  which  special- 
ize in  the  classic  "English  best"  gun.  To  get 
yours — it  will  be  built  by  hand  to  your 
exact  specifications  and  shooting  idiosyn- 
crasies and  will  have  a  ready  resale  mar- 
ket— you  have  merely  to  order  it.  The  only 
problems  are  that  you  must  be  prepared  to 
pay  upwards  of  $35,000  and  wait  up  to  four 
years  for  your  treasure. 

The  long  waiting  time  and  steep  price 
have  caused  many  sportsmen  and  dealers 
to  look  elsewhere  for  a  classic  hand-built 
upland  gun.  In  addition,  there  is  growing 
concern  about  the  degree  of  artisanship  in 
today's  English  guns.  Some  feel  that  the 
quality  of  the  handwork  on  English  guns 
has  slipped  considerably  since  the  "golden 
age"  of  gunmaking,  between  the  two  world 
wars.  Materials  were  as  good  then  as  now, 
and  the  level  of  craftsmanship  was  at  its 
peak.  Unfortunately,  many  of  the  era's 
great  artisans  have  retired,  and  the  per- 
formance of  the  new  generation  has  not 
always  matched  that  of  the  old. 

Recognizing  all  this,  I  set  out  to  track 

down  the  best  handmade  g;iiti' n  outside 

of  the  British  Isles.  There  rii<  'irns 

out,  guns  made  as  well — if  noi 
elsewhere.  Alrhcmgh  copies  of  tlu     i.r .  e 
Holland  6i  Holland  design  are  currently 


The  thrill  of  the  hunt  never  fades,  nor  does  the  pas- 
sion for  the  ultimate  gun.  Opposite:  Engraving  on  a 
side-by-side  by  Armas  Garbi  of  Spain. 

produced  everywhere,  including  in  Asia, 
my  search  was  confined  to  the  three  oldest 
and  most  respected  gun  centers  in  Europe: 
Brescia,  Italy;  Liege,  Belgium;  and  Eibar, 
in  the  Basque  country  of  northern  Spain. 
It  is  tempting  to  describe  each  phase  of 
the  hunt:  the  conversations  with  dealers, 
collectors,  and  other  advisers;  the  frustra- 
tion of  trying  to  call  ahead  to  set  appoint- 
ments; the  pervasive  smells  in  the  factories 
of  wood,  solvent,  and  oils;  the  unfailing 
courtesy  of  the  great  gunmakers;  their  con- 
cern that  theirs  is  a  vanishing  art.  Rather 
than  expand  on  such  subjects,  I  will  in- 
stead present  my  major  conclusions,  sub- 
jective though  they  may  be: 

■  The  best  buy  is  in  Spain  (see  box,  page 
135). 

■  The  most  beautiful  gun  is  Belgian  (see 
box,  page  134). 

■  The  upland  game  gun  I  would  buy  is 
Italian. 


USEFUL  TERMS 

Action:  The  most  important  part  of  the  gun,  comprising 
the  shcxiting  mechanism  and  its  housing. 

Boxtock:  The  shooting  mechanism  is  a  single  unit. 
Sidelock:  The  sh(K)ting  mechanism  consists  of  two 
panels  fitted  onto  either  side  of  the  gun. 

Over-and-under:  The  harrels  lie  atop  one  another. 
Side-by-side:  f  he  harrels  lie  parallel. 


By  Margaret  Plunkett  Lord 
Photographs  by  George  Wright 


Like  the  other  gunmaking  centers,  the 
one  in  Brescia  began  because  c:)f  the  prox- 
imity of  iron  and  fuel.  Indeed,  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  Brescia  supplied  all  of  Europe 
with  arms  and  armor.  Today,  most  of  the 
guns  are  made  in  Val  Trompia,  a  small  val- 
ley running  north  from  Brescia.  It  was 
there  that  I,  on  the  advice  of  R.  L.  Wilson, 
of  Hamden,  Cc^nnecticut,  a  leading  gun 
expert,  began  my  quest.  A  twelve-mile 
drive  up  the  valley  brings  one  to  the  town 
ofOardone  (population:  13,000).  Once  a 
Roman  cok~)ny,  this  ancient  mill  tt^wn 
imparts  a  strong  sense  of  its  past.  Scars  on 
the  otherwise  green  hills  and  cliffs  show 
mining  operations  past  and  present. 
Three-  and  ft^ur-story  dwellings  line  the 
narrow  cobblestone  streets  and  conceal 
the  bustling  industry  that  produces  almost 
a  million  guns  a  year. 

By  far  the  largest  and  oldest  gun 
manufacturer  in  the  area  is  the 
Beretta  company,  which  puts 
up  friends  and  visitors  in  its 
guest  house,  thus  saving  them 
the  trip  down  to  Brescia  and  the  only 
hotels  in  the  vicinity.  The  Beretta  family 
is  still  in  charge.  It  claims  to  be  the  oldest 
arms-manufacturing  dynasty  in  the  world, 
stretching  back  twelve  generations  to  the 
master  barrel  maker  Bartolomeo  Beretta. 
According  to  a  replica  of  an  order  that 
hangs  in  the  factory  anteroom,  he  made 
185  arquebus  barrels  for  the  arsenal  of 
Venice  in  1526. 

Every  day  1 ,050  workers  produce  1 ,  500 
guns  of  every  description  but  of  high  qual- 
ity and  workmanship.  On  a  tour  of  the 
550,000-square-fi)ot  factory  complex,  I 
was  impressed  by  the  attention  to  detail 
even  when  numerically  controlled  ma- 
chines were  doing  the  work.  These  ma- 
chines, governed  by  computers,  provide 
efficiency,  accuracy,  and  .speed,  which, 
combined  with  hand  finishing  and  fitting, 
result  in  a  fine,  reasonably  priced  pnxluct. 
Though  the  sophisticated  machinery  was 
duplicating  the  accuracy  of  hand  fitting. 
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With  a  handmade  gun, 
the  pieees  fit  as  one. 


To  moke  a  good  gun  takes  good  steel  and  wood,  as 
in  these  magnificent  walnut  stocks  by  Garbi.  The 
gun  feels  good;  the  hunter  does  not  miss. 

the  finish  was  not  quite  the  same.  On  the 
custom-made-to-order,  top-grade  field 
guns,  handwork  is  still  done.  Artisans  cut 
the  checkering  on  the  wood,  and  over 
thirty  resident  artists  work  in  the  engrav- 
ing studio,  executing  the  designs  the  cus- 
tomer has  chosen — game  scenes,  scrolls, 
flowers. 

Many  major  gun  dealers  and  collectors 
believe  that  the  Italian  handmade  field 
guns  offer  the  best  value  on  the  market 
today.  The  workmanship  on  these  fine 
guns  is  outstanding.  While  manufacturers 
in  the  other  countries  1  visited — England, 
Belgium,  and  Spain — report  trouble  m 
recruiting  good  artisans  who  want  to  be- 
come masters  in  the  exacting  art  of  gun- 
making,  the  Italians  are  still  able  to  attract 
young  blood.  In  the  Brescia  area,  there  are 
several  small  producers:  the  Piotti  broth- 
ers, the  Rizzini  fathers  and  sons,  Famars, 
Abbiatico  &.  Salvinelli,  and  the  famous 
Fabbri  father-and-son  team.  None  of  these 
have  a  shortage  of  apprentices,  and  a  visi- 
tor to  their  shops  immediately  senses  an 
ambience  of  artistn,,  as  if  anything  less 
were  unacceptable. 

The  dedication  to  the  trade  was 
evident  when  1  entered  the 
workshtip  o\  Flli.  Piotti. 
Hunched  over  vices,  the  work- 
ers filed,  fitted,  joined,  or  pol- 
ished. Barrels,  stocks,  breeches,  trigger 
guards,  action  bcxlies,  and  fore-ends  were 
receivint:  their  meticulous  attention. 
Long  black  company  coats  protected  their 
clothes.  They  delighted  to  show  me  their 
work  and  often  would  hand  me  a  finished 
part  St)  that  I  could  judge  the  quality  oi 
their  craftsmanship. 

When  he  is  asked  about  the  gun  he  is 
inspecting,  the  face  of  Fausto  Piotti  comes 
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THE  ULTIMATE  GUN 


Cao  from  some  of  tfie  Piotti  staff  in  Brescia:  they  make  only  120  guns  a  year,  every  one  of  tliem  a  beauty 


alive.  Made  for  an  American  importer,  it 
is  one  of  a  pair  of  1  Z-gauge  bird  guns.  Faus- 
to  snaps  it  shut  with  a  firm  sound  that  is 
music  to  the  ear  of  a  shotgun  lover.  No  gun 
leaves  the  Piotti  shop  without  being  scru- 
tinized by  Fausto.  He  makes  the  final  ad- 
justments, methodically  checking  action, 
ejectors,  wood  fitting,  and  the  joining  of 
barrels  and  stocks.  In  total,  Piotti  employs 
eight  family  members  and  twenty-two  arti- 
sans; they  produce  120  weapons  a  year, 
each  taking  at  least  seven  months  to  com- 
plete. "You  must  put  your  eye  on  the  inside 
of  the  gun, "  Fausto  explains.  "That  is  what 
is  important." 

So  saying,  he  opens  the  gun  and  invites 
me  to  inspect  the  breech.  The  glistening 
steel  shows  nary  a  scratch,  no  rough  edges, 
no  burrs,  and  no  milling  marks.  Each  part 
is  polished,  filed,  and  sanded  to  a  pure. 


shining  finish.  The  inside  of  the  barrels 
gleams  in  the  soft  light.  Fausto  nods  and 
smiles  with  pride. 

One  attraction  of  a  handmade  gun,  as 
opposed  to  a  machine-made  product,  is 
that  it  is  balanced  to  the  owner's  needs. 
Even  after  thousands  of  rounds  of  shoot- 
ing, the  pieces  do  not  shift  out  of  place. 
Because  the  adjustment  has  been  done  by 
hand,  every  piece  moves  correctly  as  well 
as  fits  correctly.  So  carefully  has  each  part 
been  fitted  to  one  gun  that  it  will  not  inter- 
change even  in  a  matched  pair  without 
adjustment.  To  make  a  gun  this  way  can 
take  over  1,000  hours.  The  final  Piotti 
product,  with  engraving  by  a  master,  costs 
up  to  $23,000.  "It  will  serve  you  through 
your  lifetime  and  one  day  be  gratefully 
inherited  by  your  grandchildren,"  says 
Fausto.  Again,  he  smiles. 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  LEBEAU 


There  are  three  truly  fine  arms  makers  in  the  Liege 
area  of  Belgium.  One  is  the  company  named  for  the 
American  John  Moses  Browning,  who  moved  to  Bel- 
gium before  World  War  1  with  scores  of  patents  in 
search  of  a  manufacturer.  The  innovative  Bn)wning 
over-and-under,  still  being  made,  is  considered  one 
of  the  best  designs  and  mechanisms  ever  produced. 
Much  older  is  the  house  of  Auguste  Francotte, 
founded  m  1805;  the  major  components  of  its  ele- 
gant traditional  sidel(Klc  shotguns  arc  completely 
handmade  and  have  won  the  respect  of  sportsmen 
around  the  globe. 

Then  there  is  rhe  shop  of  Lebeau-Qjurally,  Ver- 
recs,  run  by  Mme.  Anne-Marie  Moermans, ;;  niece 
of  Joseph  Verrecs,  who  managed  the  company  fnim 
1956  to  1982.  Lstabhshcd  in  1865.  the  firm  hascon- 


tinuously  built  j^yme  ^'uns  aini  ,  /:  ir  for  princely 
hands.  Indeed,  Lcbeaus  have  been  held  by  the  likes 
ot  Nicholas  II,  czar  of  Russia,  and  Alf.  ■'-■r.  XIII,  king 
of  Spain.  Today  the  king  of  Morocco  •  'hs  Royal 
Highness  Prince  Bemhard  o.  the  Nethc;  '^  enjoy 
these  beautiful,  hand-built  s]  'ngguns.  .  best 
grade  receive  as  much  as  600  hi  '  •'ndwork ,  and 

their  extraordinary  craftsmansl  I  uuch 

sought  after.  The  sidelocks  witii  ^  t  i"'u  p.irts, 
thepatinaof  the  seasoned  wood  frc  II'  r'l :  !  ordogne, 
the  perfect  joining  of  steel  and  W(  i  ;  ■    v'ing 

by  the  great  Belgian  master  Al.m  ,  <      -all 

this  makes  a  Lebeau  a  stunning  1 1  lan- 

ship.  Magnihceni  to  l(K)k  at,  a  pli  r,  a 

top-of-the-line  Lebeau  shotgun  gi  •  'nit 

will  never  lose  its  value.  L 


My  next  stop  was  at  Flli.  Rizzini,  anoth- 
er family  shop  noted  for  its  English-style 
side-by-side  game  guns.  These  shotguns 
are  preferred  by  sportsmen  chasing  live 
birds  because  they  are  easier  to  load  tjuick- 
ly  during  driven  bird  shoots.  The  six  Riz- 
zinis  ply  their  trade  in  a  stone  building  with 
a  breathtaking  view  up  and  down  the  val- 
ley. They  turn  out  a  mere  twenty-three 
guns  a  year.  The  three  elder  brothers  greet 
me  warmly  in  their  simple  wood-paneled 
sht)wroom.  There  we  look  at  a  pair  of  guns 
neatly  stowed  in  a  leather  box  with  green 
loden  lining.  (The  case  is  a  work  of  art  in 
itself  and  adds  between  $450  and  $500  to 
the  price  of  the  gun. ) 

The  pair  of  .410-gaugegunsare 
what  hunters  and  collectors 
dream  about.  (A  .410  is  the 
smallest  size  used  in  the  field.  It 
is  ntirmally  carried  for  smaller 
species  of  birds  or  by  exceptional  marks- 
men. )  They  are  of  the  classic  design,  with 
the  straight  stock,  narrow,  splinter  fore- 
end,  and  beautifully  executed  engraving, 
with  its  finely  cut  tiny  curves  and  scrolls 
and  floN^ers,  a  la  Holland  «Si  Holland.  The 
firing  mechanisms  are  housed  in  two 
graceful  plates  "let  in"  on  either  side  of  the 
front  end  of  the  stock;  hence,  "sidelock." 
The  beauty  of  the  sideltKks,  compared 
with  boxlocks,  which  are  mounted  under- 
neath the  gun  in  the  receiver  body,  is  that 
they  can  be  removed  quickly  in  the  field 
and  are  as  aesthetically  pleasing  as  they  are 
durable  and  tough. 

Guido  Rizzini  hands  me  a  brightly  pol- 
ished sidelock,  one  of  the  family's  t^wn, 
patented  design,  which  he  has  removed 
from  the  gun  with  a  few  twists  of  a  screw 
and  a  slight  tap.  The  cool  steel  lies  in  the 
palm  of  my  hand,  gleaming.  Each  part  is 
shined  and  polished  like  the  interior  of  a 
Swiss  watch.  It  is  delicate  and  dainty  com- 
pared with  the  cumbersome  exterior  ham- 
mers of  old. 

Rizzini's  barrels  are  made  on  the  prem- 
ises, and  the  time-honored  rust-bluing 
process  is  used  to  turn  the  bright  steel  tubes 
into  the  traditional  blue-black  color.  This 
ancient  manual  operation  corrodes  the 
steel  at  a  precise  rate,  which  involves  coat- 
ing the  barrels  with  acid  many  times  and 
immersing  them  in  a  boiling-water  bath  to 
control  the  rate  of  corrosion.  Finally  they 
are  placed  in  an  oven  with  closely  regu- 
lated humidity  and  temperature.  "It  is  too 
dangerous  to  give  the  barrels  to  someone 
else  to  do.  We  have  put  too  much  time 
into  them  to  take  the  chance,"  claims  Sig- 
nor  Alessandro  Rizzini,  the  family  elder. 

Exciuisite  wood  on  a  shotgun  is  not  es- 
sential to  firing  the  weapon.  However,  a 
fine  gun,  as  a  work  ol  art,  recjuires  the  best 
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FROM  THE  BASQUE  LAND,  THE  BEST  BUY 


"You  can  be  blindfolded  and  handle  both  Spanish 
and  English  guns,"  says  Richard  Grozik,  a  respected 
writer  on  guns,  "and  the  intrinsic  quality  and  feel  is 
the  same. "  George  Baker,  the  ownier  of  a  private 
shooting  club  in  upstate  New  York,  agrees.  "My 
English  gun  gave  up  the  ghost  under  heav7  use,  but 
my  Spanish  guns  really  stand  up  very  well.  They  have 
the  same  feel  as  my  English  gun  did." 

The  best  Spanish  guns  are  made  in  the  green  hills 
of  the  Basque  country,  around  the  city  of  Eibar.  It  is 
there  that  the  famous  gunmaking  school  La  Escuela 
de  Armas  was  founded  and  there  that  four  distin- 
guished manufacturers  still  turn  out  superb  escopetas. 
Armas  Garbi  has  perhaps  won  the  most  renown.  Its 
manager,  Jesus  Barrenechea,  proudly  showed  me  a 
matched  set  of  eight  top',grade  12 -gauge  side-by- 
sides;  each  was  set  with  its  number  in  gold  inlay  on 
several  of  the  more  visible  parts.  The  workmanship 
was  excellent,  and  when  I  felt  the  weight  and  bal- 
ance as  I  brought  it  to  my  shoulder,  I  knew  the  gun 
was  indeed  fit  for  a  king.  Garbi  can  build  a  custom 
Purdey  design  in  four  months  for  between  $2,000 


wood  that  money  can  buy.  European  gun- 
smiths go  to  great  lengths  to  find  sources  ot 
walnut  suitable  for  their  needs.  The  Riz- 
zinis  bought  an  entire  tree  from  Yugosla- 
via, a  250-year-old  Circassian  walnut, 
which  lies  in  seventeen  great  slices  stacked 
in  the  hall.  It  cost  $16,000  but  should  last 
them  for  many  years. 

I  have  never  seen  more  beautiful  stocks 
and  fore-ends.  Each  piece  of  wood 
has  been  dried  naturally,  sc^  there  is 
no  moisture  in  it.  Only  then  can  it  be 
worked  on.  Heated  linseed  c:)il  and 
alconet  root  lend  the  reddish  hue  and  ac- 
centuate the  grain.  It  takes  seventy  appli- 
cations of  Tru-oil,  each  of  which  requires 
twenty-four  hours  to  dry,  to  achieve  the 
result  that  meets  the  Rizzini  standard. 
According  to  Guido,  the  tests  of  a  "rubbed 
oil"  finish  are:  (I)  the  surface  must  look 
mirror  smooth,  with  all  of  the  wood's  pores 
closed;  (2)  the  natural  color  and  burl  must 
be  highlighted  by  oil;  (3)  there  may  be  no 
waves  in  the  wc:)od;  and  (4)  "when  you 
hold  the  wood  under  a  light  the  finish  must 
shine  like  a  fire."  Obviously,  the  Rizzini 
guns  pass  the  tests.  When  I  left  the  shop,  I 
wondered  whether  I  would  see  another 
gun  that  wc~)uld  make  me  want  to  write  out 
a  check  fc^r  $18,000  cm  the  spot. 

In  a  tidy  stucco  building  a  few  miles 
down  the  valley,  Ivo  Fabbri  and  his  son 
Tullio  live  and  breathe  their  business;  the 
family  resides  on  the  second  floor.  They 
are  busily  forsaking  traditions  in  order  to 
reach  even  greater  breakthroughs  in  tools, 
technology,  and  materials,  by  using  com- 


and  $11,000,  depending  on  hnish  and  embellish- 
ments. The  "Garbi  De  Luxe"  will  look  like  a  Purdey, 
feel  like  a  Purdey,  and  shcx)t  like  a  Purdey. 

The  other  makers  are  Grulla,  Pedro  Arri:abalaga, 
and,  largest  of  all,  Arrieta.  The  last  turns  out  about 
650  guns  a  year — putting  hundreds  of  hours  of  hand- 
work into  them — and  exports  two  mcxlels  for  Orvis, 
a  manufacturer,  dealer,  and  distributor  of  fine  spiirr- 
ing  goods  based  in  Vermont.  "We  have  been  making 
guns  since  1897,"  says  Manuel  Santos,  Arrieta's 
business  manager,  proudly.  "If  a  gun  is  right,  it  is 
right  for  all  of  your  life.  If  it  has  mistakes,  you  know 
right  away."  His  firm  does  not  make  mistakes. 

The  best  Spanish  shotguns  are  not  quite  in  the 
same  league  with  the  best  English,  Belgian,  orltalian 
guns  when  it  comes  to  attention  to  details  and  per- 
fect interior  tinish.  But  they  are  beautiful  and  suirdy 
and,  at  about  $12, 000  apiece ,  cost  a  third  of  the  price 
of  a  great  English  gun.  They  can  be  found  in  Eibar  or 
in  Madrid  at  the  Castellana  and  Diana  Turba  gun 
stores.  (For  a  list  ot  American  dealers  in  all  the  guns 
mentioned  in  this  article,  see  page  191.)  — M.P.L 


puter-driven  machines  to  perform  exact- 
ing tasks  that  their  competitors  do  by 
hand.  "Machines  can  achieve  things  no 
men  can  do,"  explains  Tullio.  "Barrels 
can't  be  bored  by  hand,  so  we  might  as  well 
have  the  best-possible  job."  The  bluing, 
however,  is  done  in  the  traditional  way, 
with  acid  and  water  baths,  and  the  guns  are 
rubbed  and  polished  by  hand. 

Small  parts  such  as  screws  can  be  made 
to  precise  specifications  so  that  guns  can 
be  taken  apart  without  harm  to  the 
threads.  "We  must  be  concerned  with  the 
design  and  shape  of  all  parts,  and  we  must 
care  about  all  the  materials,"  says  Ivo. 
Although  their  many  machines  perform  a 
number  of  delicate  operations,  handwork 
still  makes  up  80  percent  of  the  time  spent 
on  a  gun.  If  there  is  a  tiny  mistake  on  any 
part,  the  Fabbris  throw  it  out,  even  if  it  has 
been  worked  on  for  over  a  week.  "We  must 
ensure  that  the  initial  ingredients  are  as 
perfect  as  possible,"  says  Tullio,  as  he 
launches  into  a  discussion  abtnit  the 
strength  and  elasticity  of  their  specially 
made  steel.  "Our  gun  is  made  to  be  shot," 
adds  Ivo.  "We  don't  want  them  stored 
away  in  cabinets." 

Tullio  opens  a  leather  box  awaiting 
shipment  to  a  customer  in  California.  He 
will  be  pleased.  The  two  custom  side-by- 
sides  lie  in  parts,  each  in  its  own  section  ot 
the  red  felt-lined  carrier.  The  stocks  are 
made  from  walnut  (imported  from  a  saw- 
mill in  Turkey);  they  do  shine  like  a  fire. 
An  exc]uisite  game  scene  with  flying 
pheasants  over  a  pointing  dt)g  adorns  one 


I  wanted  to  write 

acheckforSlSM 
on  the  spot. 


From  top:  Choice  selections  and  great  engraving  by 
Rizzini,  Piotti,  and  Fabbri.  The  artwork  costs  a  lot 
but  adds  lasting  value  to  fine  guns. 

side  phite,  while  two  rising  grouse  decorate 
the  other.  A  delicate  scroll  with  o.ik  leaxes 
winds  around  the  scenes  and  down  the 
trigger  guard. 

Engraving  is  an  art  form  quite  suited  to 
the  Italians'  passion  for  beauty.  They  are 
delighted  to  center  every  millimeter  of  steel 
with  design.  Their  engravers,  as  a  group, 
are  the  best  in  the  world,  led  by  the  great 
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^j  Tou  must  put  your  e'se 
on  the  inside  of  the  gun , 
explains  Fausto, 
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Opposite:  Arrieta's  superb  guns,  like  those  of  the 
top  Belgian  and  Italian  makers,  are  custom-built, 
though  not  as  detailed. 

masters  Fausto  Galeazzi  and  Claudio  To- 
masoni  and  Gianfranco  Pedersoli.  Using 
the  small  hand  graver,  they  create  pictures 
and  scenes  filled  with  action  and  minute 
detail,  even  to  a  feather  floating  from  a 
shot  bird.  Their  achievements  in  tech- 
nique and  style  are  imitated  by  the  best 
engravers  of  every  country.  Fine  engraving 
can  cost  more  than  the  price  of  an  average 
gun,  running  $4,000  to  $5,000. 

Now  I  am  looking  at  the  gun  that  made 
Fabbri  famous,  the  12-gauge  over-and- 
under,  originally  designed  (or  the  rigors  ot 
competitive  live-pigeon  shooting.  The  re- 
search, engineering,  and  hand  workman- 
ship that  went  into  that  model  are  suffi- 
cient to  explain  why  Fabbri  is  able  to  pro- 
duce the  best-made  guns  in  the  world 
today.  It  is  true  that  the  price  is  high — 
$32,000 — and  that  a  year  will  pass  before 
the  customer  can  take  possession.  But  the 
Fabbri  is  worth  every  dt>llar  oi  the  price 
and  every  day  of  the  wait. 

All  the  great  gunmakers  have  one  oh- 
jective:  perfection.  So,  it  stands  to  reason 
that  a  great  game  gun  is  not  only  a  depend- 
able piece  ot  machinery  but  als(.i  a  work  ot 
art,  a  collector's  item  that  will  only  appre- 
ciate in  value. 

If  1  had  unencumbered  choice,  1  would 
buy  a  Fabbri  game  gun,  with  one  from  Riz- 
:ini  second  and  one  from  Piotti  third 
(rhiHigh  the  difference  in  quality  among 
the  three  is  minute).  No  one  can  question 
the  merits  of  the  guns  from  other  fine  man- 
ufacturers, whether  in  England  or  else- 
where, but  right  now — and  I  suspect  for 
quite  a  few  years  to  come — make  mine 
Italian.  D 

Margaret  Plunkclt  Lord,  an  avid  hunter, 
often  writes  about  field  sports  and  sading. 
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hat's  going  on  here?  Ten  years 
ago,  a  stand-up  comic  was  lucky  to 
clear  fifty  bucks  for  a  four-set  week- 
end. There  were  not  two  dozen  come- 
dy clubs  in  the  lower  forty-eight.  (None 
known  in  Alaska.)  Today,  comics  are 
standing  up  everywhere — in  parks,  on 
street  comers,  in  subways,  in  1  V  com- 
mercials,  at  discotheques,   at  Beefsteak 
Charlie's,   for  Christ's  sake, 
and,  of  course,  on  TV  shows. 
In  fact,  the  first  all-comedy  TV 
channel  is  being  launched  this 
month  (see  "All  for  Laughs," 
Qonr\.o\sse.uy ,  September  1989). 
And,  don't  forget  the  all-comedy 
clubs,  over  200  at  latest  count,  up 
fr6m  150  in  1985.  This  year  alone,  17 
million  patrons  will  spend  half  a  billion 
dollars  on  live  comedy. 

Why  are  we  so  desperate  for  a  laugh?  We 
are  angry  at  society,  scared  for  the  planet, 
anxious  for  ourselves,  and  frustrated  at  our 
powerlessness — don't  make  me  count  the 
ways.  Behind  the  mirage  of  plenty,  we 
sense  the  specter.  Laughter  is  the  great 
escape.  The  new  comics  are  the  ones  who 
turn  the  craziness  of  contemporary  life  into 
okes.  Some  are  even  funny. 

Hundreds  c^f  newcomers  are  hitting 
the  scene  weekly.   Here  are  nine 
whom  tastemakers  would  pay  to 
see  again. 

ELLEN  DeGENERES 

"Sex  is  a  strange  thing,  isn't  it?  A 

crazy  thing.  We  probably  have  the 

most  normal  mating  habits,  though. 

You  know  what  the  black  widow  does? 
Immediately  afterward,  she  kills  him  and 
eats  him.  Which,  when  you  think  about 
it,  isn't  that  bad  of  an  idea.  Because  we  all 
make  mistakes,  you  know.  They  just  don't 
want  the  evidence  walking  around." 

Ellen  DeGeneres,  fast-talking,  blond, 
and  pretty,  loves  to  embellish.  Her  mono- 
logues are  brilliantly  sustained  tall  tales 
taking  off  from  the  most  ordinary  observa- 
titins.  What  is  not  grist  to  her  mill?  Shop- 
ping. Lip-synching.  Gum  disease.  Her  bits 
are  good,  too.  "My  grandmother  started 
walking  five  miles  a  day  when  she  was  six- 
ty. She's  ninety-three  today,  and  we  don't 
know  where  the  hell  she  is." 
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JAKEJOHANNSEN 

He  IS  clean-cut,  shy,  fidgety,  with  glasses 
he  keeps  pushing  hack  up  his  nose.  "1  just 
got  a  new  prescription.  I'm  a  little  upset. 
I'd  assumed  that  myself  and  a  few  of  my 
friends  were  a  little  hetter-looking."  The 
steady  stream  of  chuckling  that  will  ac- 
company his  monologue  quietly  begins. 

Johannsen  is  looking  nervous.  Stage 
fright?  "I'm  always  nervous  outside  my 
own  home,"  he  confides.  But  on  with  the 
show.  "My  father's  actually  the  mayor  of 
our  town,"  he  explains  anxiously.  "It's  a 
pretty  small  town,  so  eventually  everyone 
gets  to  be  the  mayor.  They  elect  the  mayor 
by  radio.  So,  last  year  Dad  was  the  fifth 
caller.  We're  very  proud  of  him.  He's  a 
quick  dialer.  No  one  can  take  that  away 
from  him."  Everybody's  laughing  now. 

By  the  end  he's  on  a  roll.  "I'm  very 
excited  to  be  here  tonight,"  he  says  with  a 
grin,  "or  to  be  out  of  Iowa,  basically.  I'm 
originally  from  Iowa.  It  took  a  long  time 
for  me  to  realize  we  were  free  to  go." 

PAULA  POUNDSTONE 

She  sees  things  her  own  way.  Her  manner 
before  an  audience  is  languid,  with  the 
occasional  flash  of  confrontation.  Tall, 
with  wide-set  eyes,  a  wicked  grin,  and  a 


the  horse  has  an  IV  then  you  want  to  stay 
away  from  that  horse."  Next,  she  is  onto  a 
guy  in  a  Celtics  hat:  "It  they  want  tt)  make 
the  games  exciting  in  professional  sports, 
they  should  recruit  players  the  way  they 
get  people  for  jury  duty.  You  go  out  to  your 
mailbox  one  day  and  it's  like  'I  gotta  play.' 
Even  I'd  stay  in  shape  for  a  thing  like  that. " 
"Everything  is  sort  of  on  a  Rolodex  in  my 
head,"  she  says.  "Stand-up  is  just  sort  of 
whatever  comes  up  in  conversation.  It's 
like  talking  to  anybody  else." 

SUE  KOLINSKY 

"I  feel  too  immature  to  be  thirty-one, 
when  I  think  about  it.  I  still  choose  my  cer- 
eal by  the  prize  on  the  package.  I  don't 
want  fiber.  I'm  looking  for  the  toy." 

Tiny  Sue  Kolinsky  has  been  around.  "1 
hate  dating,"  she  announces.  "A  lot  of 
times  you  date  people  for  the  wrong  rea- 
son. Did  you  ever  date  for  food?  It's  one  of 
thos^  nights,  you're  a  little  bored,  some- 
one calls  you  up.  'Dinner?  Ohhh  ...  let 
me  check  the  refrigerator  .  .  .  yeah  .  .  . 
ketchup  .  .  .'  "  A  sudden,  streetwise  shift 
of  tone.  "  'Why  don't  you  pick  me  up  at 
noon.  I'll  just  hang  out  and  eat  with  you  all 
day. '  "  Life  in  the  urban  jungle,  like  stand- 
up,  is  strictly  survival  of  the  fittest. 
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tumble  of  dark  curls,  she  lounges  on  her 
stool,  rolls  over  onto  the  floor,  and  has 
even  been  known  to  do  little  puppet  shows 
with  her  feet,  all  as  the  spirit  moves  her. 

"Last  time  I  baby-sat,  I  told  the  kids  it 
was  time  to  take  a  nap.  .  .  .  And  they  got 
all  mad  and  started  to  cry.  Can  you  remem- 
ber when  you  didn't  want  to  sleep?  Isn't 
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that  mconceivahle  nowr  she  as 
audience,  and  they  love  her.  "Well,  1 
guess  that's  just  the  definition  of  adult- 
hood right  there.  You  want  to  sleep.  If  a 
three-year  old  came  up  to  me  and  said,  'I 
am  beat.  I  have  been  at  the  Legos  for  an 
hour.  The  Big  Wheel  is  jackknifed  at  the 
end  of  the  driveway.  I  am  just  going  to 
crash  in  the  hack  room,'  I'd  he  like,  'My, 
but  you  are  mature.'  " 

There  is  no  set  order  for  her  material. 
She  fakes  her  cues  from  the  audience.  One 
moinenr  she  is  telling  a  horse-racing  fan, 
"I  know  a  little  bit  about  handicapping — if 


Kolinsky  has  an  old-fashioned  problem. 
She  is  not  married,  and  her  family  makes 
remarks.  Her  attitude  is  this:  Don't  bug 
me.  "You  get  that  negative  receiving  line. 
'When  are  you  going  to  get  married? 
When  are  you  going  to  settle  down?'  Isn't 
it  kind  of  a  generalization,  you  should  be 
married  at  thirty-one?  That's  like  looking 
at  somebody  who's  seventy  and  saying, 
'When  are  you  going  to  break  your  hip?  All 
your  friends  broke  their  hips.' 

FREDSTOLLER 

Comedy  is  his  destiny.  "1  couldn't  be  a  law- 
yer," he  says  deadpan,  "or  fix  lamps." 

Physically,  Fred  Stoller  looks  like  a  cross 
between  Mick  Jagger  and  Jiminy  Crick- 
et— except  that  his  face  never  moves.  He 
moves  his  arms  sometimes,  stiffly.  "You 
know  what  I  did  today?"  he  asks.  "1  drank 
milk  that  expired  yesterday.  I  don't  care." 
Up  go  the  arms.  "I'm  a  thrill  seeker!  I  live 
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on  the  edge.  Don't  try  to  stop  me.  I'll  drag 
you  down  with  me." 

StoUer  is  a  swashbuckler  trapped  in  the 
body  of  a  ninety-eight-pound  weakling. 
Women  are  not  falling  all  over  him.  Let 
him  tell  it:  "I  currently  don't  have  a  girl- 
friend for  the  past  seven  years.  What  my 
friend  says  is,  'You  know  when  you  meet  a 
girl?  You  know  when  it  happens.'  When 
you're  not  looking  for  it.'  When's  that.' 
When  I'm  asleep?  They're  going  to  break 
into  my  apartment?"  On  he  goes  in  that 
Brooklyn  accent,  "  'Hi,  I'm  Debbie.  You 
weren't  looking  for  it.  Here  1  am.'  I'm 
always  looking  for  it.  What  the  hell  else  is 
there  to  do?  Every  thought  is  connected  to 
that.  Like,  my  uncle  died.  I'm  sad,  but  I'm 
thinking,  Maybe  I'll  meet  someone  at  the 
funeral.  Maybe  a  cousin;  I  don't  care." 

MARGARn  SMITH 

"I'd  like  to  start  with  a  poem  and  I  wrote 


this  when  I  was  fifteen  years  old  and  it  goes 
like  this."  The  pauses  in  Margaret  Smith's 
monotone  monologues  are  long  enough  to 
tell  a  short  life  history.  "  'I  am  the  sea 
..."  "  You  lean  forward.  You  wait.  "  'You 
are  the  river  .  .  .'  "  The  audience  is 
breathless.  "  'You  run  to  me  ...  1 
take  you  in  .  .  ."  Pause.  "I  hate  my 
parents. "  She  sighs.  The  audience  is 
on  the  floor. 

The  monotone  keeps  droning 
on,  relentlessly  offbeat.  Smith  tells 
us  about  her  fat,  nagging  mother, 
her  fat,  alcoholic,  gambling  father, 
and  her  fat  sister.   (Smith  is  petite.) 
What  a  blessing  it  must  be  for  a  comic  to 
have  had  a  "hideous"  family.  "When  I  was 
a  kid  I  wanted  to  be  fat  .  .  .  'cause  in  my 
family  if  you  were  fat  you  got  to  do  specia 
things."  Sigh.    "I'd  ask  my  mother, 
'Well,  how  come  Susie' — my  sister — 
'gets  to  take  piano  lessons  and  not  me?' 
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She'd  say,  'Because  she's  faaaaaaaar.'  " 
Si^h.  "Like  there's  a  demand  for  fat  piano 
players." 

RICKOVifiTON 

1  his  one  is  a  powerhouse.  As  the  son  of  a 
piano  player,  Rick  Overton  spent  many  a 
night  Hstening  to  Lenny  Bruce  and  Mort 
Sahl  warm  up  the  crowd  hefore  the  set. 
Mayhe  it  was  those  masters  who  taught 
him  never  to  mince  words.  "I  ride  a  Harley 
because  I  quit  doing  controlled  substanc- 
es," he  says.  "I  spend  as  much  money  on 
the  bike  as  I  spent  on  blow.  It'll  probably 
kill  me  just  as  fast.  But  at  least  now  when  1 
get  off,  hey,  I'm  someplace  else." 


One  of  his  great  techniques  is  to  ring 
variations  on  the  children's  game  of 
"What  If.'"  "A  lot  of  comedians  make  fun 
of  gays.  1  wonder  if  gays  make  fun  of 
straights.  Maybe  there's  a  gay  bar,  right  in 
town  on  Santa  Monica  Boulevard,  hypo- 
thetically,  of  course" — screams  of  laugh- 
ter— "and  maybe  they're  making  fun  of 
heterosexuals  right  now.  They're  all  go- 
ing, 'Oh  my  god,  that's  soooouoo  funny! 
Just  do  the  impression  one  more  time,  you 
muuuuustl  That  is  soooooooo 
precious!' 

The  words  have  been  tum- 
bling forth  in  a  flutter  of  ex- 
citement, ending  in  a  fey  stac- 


cato. Now  comes  a  new  vtiice,  slower, 
lower,  a  la  Eve  Arden.  "  'All  right.  Slow 
down.  Take  a  pill.  What  a  bitch.  Here 
goes  .  .  .'  "  The  character  prepares. 
Shoulders  back,  chest  out,  brows  knit  in  a 
butch  furrow.  Now,  booming:  "  'I'LL 
HAVE  A  BEER.'  " 

Overton  says  his  richest  source  of  mate- 
rial is  the  news.  "Every  day  I  watch  my 
CNN.  Most  world  events  these  days  write 
the  jokes  themselves. " 

CAROL  LEIFER 

Impeccably  turned  out,  with 
bk)uses  and  suits  that  would  be 
the  envy  of  every  woman  who 
commutes  on  Metro  North,  she 

delivers  comedy  with  the 
matter-of-fact  efficiency 

of  a  fresh  vice-president. 

"Hi!"  she  says,  dripping 

irony.  "I'm  the  woman  of 
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the  eighties!  .  .  .  I  just  had  a  baby  an  hour 
ago  and  I'm  back  to  work  already.  And 
while  1  was  delivering,  I  took  a  seminar  on 

tax-shelter  options." 

Carol  Leifer  holds  the  record  for  the 
most  appearances  on  "Late  Night  with 
David  Letterman."  Part  ot  her  success  is 
that  she  works  clean.  None  of  her  material 
needs  laundering  even  for  network  TV. 
Her  Long  Island  housewife  is  one  ot  her 
most  popular  impressions  and  also  her 
most  detailed.  Leiter  transports  her  char- 
acter into  incongruous  situations,  like  the 
pioneer  days,  leading  to  the  discovery  of 
the  mud  mask  and  the  muscle-toning 
effects  of  driving  a  plow. 

She  also  does  tine  quick  takes.  "When- 
ever I  travel  I  like  to  keep  the  seat  next  to 
me  empty.  I  found  a  great  way  to  do  it. 
When  someone  walks  down  the  aisle  and 
says  to  you,  'Is  someone  sitting  here.^'  just 
say" — she  falls  into  a  southern  drawl — 
"  'No  one  .  .  .  except  the  Lord." 


JOHN  MENDOZA 

"Do  you  ever  wonder  if  illiterate  people  get 
the  full  effect  of  alphabet  soup.'" 

"You  know  you're  tat  when  you  can 
pinch  an  inch  ...  on  your  forehead." 

John  Mendoza.  nominee  for  Best  Male 
Club  Stand-Up  in  the  1988  American 
Comedy  Awards,  works  in  one-liners. 
Dr>'.  smirking,  and  handsome  with  a  touch 
of  gray,  he  seems  not  to  know  what  stage 
fright  is.  He  might  just  as  well  be  on  the 
couch  watching  tootball.  "You  kntnv  what 
tear  is?"  he  asks.  "When  you're  stuck  in 
traffic  and  you  realize  you  just  had  two  cups 
of  coffee  and  a  bran  muffin." 

Here  is  a  happy  man.  He  spends  his  days 
golfing  or  shooting  baskets,  enjoying  the 
California  sun.  "I've  gotten  to  see  the 
world  for  free  and  get  paid  for  it  at  the  same 
time, "  he  told  us.  "I  think  of  stupid  things. 
This  is  my  job.  I  come  here  and  work  tor 
fifteen  minutes.  Then  I  have  twenty-three 
hours  and  forty-tive  minutes  lo  kill."  D 


Sheiki  Head  has  a  special 
interest  in  comedy. 
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t  does  not  take  a  Ph.D.  in  art  history  to  recognize  that  what  the  art 
establishment  is  foisting  off  on  us  as  high  art  has  veered  to  brutalism, 
wildness,  and  vulgarity.  So  much  is  couched  in  such  obsessively  person- 
al, even  secretive,  imagery  that  only  a  handful  of  so-called  experts  any 
longer  pay  it  much  attention.  For  quality  and  depth  of  expression  I  turn 
to  artists  the  establishment  overlooks  almost  entirely.  Who,  for  example.^ 
The  octogenarian  potter  Lucie  Rie,  who  learned  her  craft  in  Vienna  and 
refined  it  in  her  adopted  London  after  Wodd  War  IL  Early  aesthetic 
influences  were  the  Roman  pots  excavated  on  a  family  estate — and  the 
clean,  new  shapes  of  Viennese  architecture.  These  ideals  still  dominate. 
"What  use  can  /make,"  she  asked,  "of  the  Delia  Robbias.^" 

Lucie  Rie's  magnificent  vessels  are  far  more  than  mere  pots.  Shaped, 
glazed,  and  fired  with  supreme  patience,  they  reflect  the  intelligence  of  an 
unpretentious,  deeply  humane  mind.  They  are  as  pleasing  to  the  touch  and 
the  spirit  as  they  are  to  the  eye.  To  hold  one  of  these  powerful  vessels  in  one's 
hands  is  to  make  contact  with  the  whole  universe. 

For  objects  of  such  peerless  quality,  her  prices  are  not  exorbitant — in  the 
$3,000  to  $23,000  range.  For  galleries  that  handle  them,  see  page  19L 


By  riwmas  Having 
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Stoneware  bowl,  ca.  1965.  Diameter,  6.4  inches.  Collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ed  Wolf. 
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Serene  Genius 


Above:  Conical  bowl,  ca.  1954.  Height,  5.6  inches.  Collection  of  Cyril  FrcmkeL 
Left:  Stoneware  vase,  ca.  1979.  Height,  13.7  inches.  Collection  of  Lucie  Rie. 
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Porcelain  bowl,  ca.  1981.  Diameter,  8.6  inches.  Collection  of  Cyril  Frankei 
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Serene  Gems 


Above:  Porcelain  howl  with  radiating  sgraffito,  ca.  1979.  Height,  4.3  inches. 

Collection  of  Cyril  Frankel. 

Right:  Stoneware  pot  with  pitted  glaze,  ca.  1967.  Height,  11  inches.  Collection  of  Lucie  Rie. 
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DEBUT  OF  THE  SEASON 

But  for  the  soprano  June  Anderson, 
the  best  is  never  good  enough 


By  Manuela  Hoelterhoff 


Someone  just  joining  the  lunch  would  think  the  subject  is 
root-canal  work,  months  of  it  without  sedation.  As  her 
manager  says,  sitting  down  in  a  restaurant  recommended 
by  Riccardo  Muti,  one  of  the  few  conductors  who  have  not 
made  her  life  hell  on  Earth,  "You  don't  sound  like  you're 
counting  the  days,  June."  June  is  June  Anderson,  who 
will,  indeed,  be  happy  when  it  is  all  over — as  happy  as  June  gets, 
which  is  about  when  other  people  start  dialing  their  analysts. 

"It's  taken  so  long,  it's  anticlimactic,"  she  says,  ordering 
shrimp  with  garlic  and  a  Caesar  salad.  "Everyone  I  know  is  a  lot 
more  excited  than  1  am." 

The  underwhelming  event  is  her  Metropolitan  Opera  debut, 
on  November  3.  In  Verdi's  Rigoletto,  the  American  soprano  will 
sing  the  trilling  Gilda,  with  Leo  Nucci  as  her  hunchbacked 
father,  the  court  jester,  and  Luciano  Pavarotti  as  the  Duke  of 
Mantua.  TTiat  is  about  as  fine  a  cast  as  any  company  can  put 
together,  and  everyone  on  this  planet  who  likes  opera  has  man- 
aged to  get  a  ticket.  Hers  is  the  debut  of  the  season.  "November 
third?  I  thought  it  was  the  fourth.  Whenever,  it's  a  little  late,  I 
would  say,"  and  she  does. 

Anderson  has  been  singing  to  international  attention  for  some 
5ix  years  now.  She  brings  an  easy  trill,  graceful  runs,  and  floating 
high  notes  to  the  bel  canto  operas  of  Donizetti,  Rossini,  and  Bel- 
lini and  a  perfect  French  accent  and  an  elegant  line  to  the  Gallic 
repertoire.  Anderson  is  also  beautiful  and,  at  age  thirty-six,  in  her 
fjrime. 

But  Anderson's  career  has  been  mostly  in  Europe,  despite  a 
spectacular  appearance  six  years  ago  at  Carnegie  Hall  that  had 
critics  invoking  golden-age  singing  of  another  century.  On  short 
notice,  she  replaced  Montserrat  Caballe  as  the  Queen  of  Babylon 
in  a  concert  performance  of  Rossini's  Semiramide.  The  way  the  au- 
dience cheered,  it  was  as  if  Giuditta  Pasta  herself  had  stepped 
from  the  grave,  flinging  high  E-flats. 

"TTien  I  turned  back  into  a  pumpkin,"  Anderson  remembers. 
The  phone  never  rang.  And  smging  at  the  New  York  City  Opera, 
where  she  had  m;ide  her  debut  in  1 978  as  Mozart's  Queen  of  the 
Night,  in  The  Maine  Flute,  no  longer  appealed  to  her.  Rapport 
between  her  and  Be  erly  Sills,  until  recently  the  company's  gen- 
eral director,  was  minimal,  Anderson  says.  "But  1  suppose  it  was 
all  for  the  better.  If  she  had  been  nicer  to  me  1  wouldn't  have  left 
America  and  1  would  certainly  not  have  sung  so  soon  at  La  Scala 
or  the  Pans  Opera." 

This  July,  she  opened  the  gala  concert  at  the  new  Opera  Bas- 
tille during  the  bicentennial  festivities.  The  French  home  in  on 
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her  performances  like  heat-seeking  little  Exocets.  One  of  her  big- 
gest successes  ever  was  a  rare  revival  of  Meyerbeer's  Robert  le  Dia- 
ble  at  the  Paris  Opera.  No  French  soprano  has  done  so  much  to 
revive  that  country's  dusty  repertoire.  Auber's  all  but  forgotten  La 
Muette  de  Portici  and  Bizet's  equally  obscure  La]olie  Fille  de  Perthe 
are  among  her  numerous  recordings  for  the  EMI  label,  most  of 
which  she  does  not  like. 

With  some  reason.  Her  voice  does  not  record  very  well:  in  the 
studio  it  seems  to  lose  overtones  and  dimensionality.  Listen  to 
some  of  her  discs  and  you  think,  What  a  technically  accom- 
plished, emotionally  bland,  little  voice — what  is  all  the  fuss 
about?  See  her  onstage,  and  you  do  not  want  the  music  to  stop. 
Intelligence  and  feeling  illuminate  every  note  and  every  phrase. 
An  immensely  communicative  artist,  she  turns  the  most  caver- 
nous hall  into  an  intimate  space. 

And  still  she  is  dissatisfied.  1  once  talked  to  her  the  day 
after  a  phenomenally  successful  performance  of  Ros- 
sini's Maometto  U  in  San  Francisco,  and  it  was  as  if  she 
had  spent  the  evening  on  a  banana  peel.  Happily,  she 
has  discovered  that  shopping  is  a  fine  antidote  to  the 
horrors  of  the  stage.  Not  one  to  ponder  the  mysteries  of 
stocks  and  bonds,  Anderson  wears  her  wealth.  For  lunch,  she 
modeled  funky,  bouffant  knickers,  high  heels,  and  a  jacket  clev- 
erly fashioned  out  of  ancient  saddle  bags.  Golden,  lion-shaped 
door  knobs  glittered  in  her  ears.  Even  with  her  oversize  specs, 
Anderson  looks  like  someone  Madonna  would  not  be  embar- 
rassed to  show  around  town. 

There  is  a  London  critic,  she  says,  who  is  forever  seguing  into  a 
review  with  "Though  she  may  look  like  an  American  heiress 
..."  Anderson  laughs  about  it.  Her  background  is  modest.  Bom 
in  Boston  "to  a  lower-middle-class  family,  sociologically  speak- 
ing," Anderson  attended  Yale  in  the  early  seventies  on  a  scholar- 
ship, majoring  in  French  literature  before  switching  to  music.  "I 
realized  I  would  never  astound  the  French  academic  world  with 
my  thesis  on  Moliere,"  she  says.  "I'd  always  wanted  to  sing  but 
never  wanted  to  do  so  as  a  living. 

"And  now,  I  must  say,  there  are  times  when  I  feel  rather  like 
that  again." 

Last  year  Anderson  canceled  about  $300,000  in  operatic 
engagements,  keeping  only  a  small  number  of  appearances  and 
restricting  herself  mostly  to  concerts.  Thank  dumb  and  some- 

To  June  Anderson's  amusement,  one  London  critic's  reviews  of  her  always  begin, 
"Though  she  may  look  like  on  American  heiress ..."  (But  she  does.) 
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See  her  onstage  and  you  want  the  music  never  to  stop. 


times  drunk  directors,  atrocious  conductors,  short  tenors.  Thank 
also  her  own,  exacting  standards.  Hers  is  a  problem  few  singers 
ever  face:  she  has  achieved  everything  she  once  wanted,  and  it  is 
no  longer  enough. 

"Years  ago  when  1  was  just  getting  my  foot  in  the  door,  1 
thought.  Well,  these  ugly  productions  will  do  for  now,  but  when  I 
get  to  Covent  Garden  and  La  Scala,  it's  going  to  be  different, "  she 
says.  "I'll  be  working  with  great  directors  and  conductors.  But 
here  I  am,  and  not  much  has  changed.  So  1  have  to  start  reassess- 
ing what  I  want  to  do." 

Concertsandrecordings  and  various  combinations  thereof 
are  looking  better  to  her  at  this  point,  and  with  luck  the 
engineers  will  figure  outhow  todigitize  hervoice.A  Rig- 
o/etto conducted  by  RiccardoChailly  and  costarringPav- 
arotti  andNucci  is  in  the  works(f()r  the  London  label). 
Next  month, in  London, under  Leonard  Bernstein, she 
performs  the  glifter-and-be-gay  role  of  Cunegonde  in  Bernstein's 
own  CMndidc,  which  Deutsche  Grammophon  is  recording  for 
audio-only  and  video. 

Such  projects  are  a  relief  after  stage  experiences  like  a  Luisa 
MillxiT  she  sang  in  Italy  with  an  Italiar  director  who  weaved 
through  rehearsals  wondering  who  even  i'iy  was.  Or  a  new  Rig- 
olctto,  staged  by  Nuria  Estert  last  .spring  Roy;il  Opt-ra,  Cov- 
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Back  when,  with  the  New  York  City  Opera:  Anderson  as  the  Queen  in  Rimsky- 
Korsako/s  Le  Coq  d'Or  and  Antonio  in  Offenbach's  Tales  of  Hoffmann. 

ent  Garden,  in  London,  which  Anderson  leaped  at  the  chance  to 
do,  hoping  this  controversial  director  would  revive  her  flagging 
spirits.  She  is  still  laughing  about  it.  What  a  disaster.  Irked  by  the 
libretto,  Estert  introduced  cancans  into  the  ensembles  and  placed 
Renaissance  Mantua  in  the  Victorian  era.  "Now,  as  far  as  1  know, 
they  didn't  have  jesters  then,  or  powerful  dukes.  We  had  a  prob- 
lem right  from  the  beginning." 

"And  the  conductor,  a  young  German,  made  the  score  sound 
like  Anton  Bruckner.  I  loved  every  minute  and  1  can't  wait  to  get 
back,"  Anderson  adds,  deadpan. 

Finding  a  good  conductor  for  the  bel  canto  repertoire  is  even 
more  difficult,  she  says.  Except  fi^r  Muti,  occasionally,  important 
conductors  do  not  gravitate  to  early-nineteenth-century  reper- 
toire, because  the  composers  thoughtlessly  made  the  voices  more 
prominent  than  the  orchestra.  The  Met  under  James  Levine's 
leadership,  fi)r  instance,  has  ignored  bel  canto  for  years,  with  the 
first  Rossini  revival,  a  new  Semiramidc,  not  scheduled  until  next 
season  and  then  without  Anderson.  "They  asked  every  soprano  in 
the  world,  and  when  they  finally  got  an)und  to  me,  1  had  another 
commitment,"  she  says. 
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These  days,  whatever  new  engagements  the  soprano  accepts 
are  predicated  on  her  vetting  her  colleagues.  When  she  told  her 
first  manager  this  would  be  a  condition,  the  woman  said,  "Who 
do  you  think  you  are?  Everybody  thinks  you're  trouble  already." 
Anderson  eventually  fired  her,  turning  to  J.  F.  Mastroianni  of 
Columbia  Artists  Management,  Inc.,  the  man  who  arrived  late 
for  lunch  and  is  in  the  curious  position  of  managing  a  singer  who 
prefers  not  to  sing.  ("It's  interesting,"  he  says.) 

More  recently,  Anderson  also  fired  her  press  agent,  crying  as 
she  did  so.  Anderson  admits  to  crying  a  fair  amount  under  stress. 
"Just  tell  everybody  I'm  crazy;  they'll  believe  you,"  she  remembers 
bawling  at  the  woman,  who  was  also  crying  as  a  major  account 
went  down  the  drain. 

"I  don't  want  to  pay  people  to  get  other  people  to  pay  attention 
to  me,"  Anderson  says  now,  still  shuddering  at  the  memory  of  the 
scene  but  also  faintly  amused. 

The  Lyric  Opera  of  Chicago,  unlike  the  Met  always  forthcom- 
ing to  interesting  singers,  has  had  no  trouble  meeting  her 
demands.  When  she  sings  Lucia  di  Lammermoor  there  next  sea- 
son, it  will  be  in  a  production  directed  by  Andrei  Serban  and 
designed  by  William  Dudley,  both  artists  she  likes.  And  she  has 
no  complaints  either  about  the  Edgardo,  who  will  be  the 
Spanish  tenor  Alfredo  Kraus. 


Like  past  bel  canto  specialists — Maria  Callas  and  Beverly  Sills  come  to  mind — 
June  Anderson  also  shines  as  Violetta,  in  Verdi's  La  Traviata. 

"But  how  old  is  Alfredo  now.^  Sixty-three.'  Where  are  the 
young  tenors  who  can  sing  bel  canto?  I  just  can't  keep  waiting 
around.  It's  so  frustrating."  As  she  knows  all  too  well,  tenors  with 
major  voices  tend  to  gravitate  to  Verdi  or  Wagner,  where  the  big 
money  is. 

Perhaps  a  repertoire  change  would  help.  One  New  York  music 
critic  recently  suggested  she  try  a  little  Wagner.  The  thought 
leaves  everybody  at  lunch  choking  and  rolling  their  eyes. 

"Don't  worry,  I'm  not  much  interested  in  dciitschc  music,"  she 
says.  "Monteverdi,  maybe;  they  can  cast  that  today.  Or  Mozart. 
Or  something  funny.  An  operetta.'  Can  1  sink  so  low.'  What  I'm 
looking  for  is  a  comedy,  a  comedy  with  a  twist.  Maybe  Loesser — 
Guys  and  Dolls.  1  would  love  to  try  that,"  she  says. 

"Butjune,"  says  her  manager.  "If  you  keep  setting  yourself  such 
high  standards,  you'll  never  be  happy.  "This  cuts  no  ice  with  her. 
"If  I  don't  aim  for  perfection,  I'll  never  even  get  close.  I've  tried 
accommodation,"  she  says,  "and  it  was  making  me  even  crazier 
than  I  already  am."  D 

Manuela  Hoelterhoff  is  books  editor  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
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Ham  at  Its  Best 


In  all  the  excitement  aK^ut 
"new"  American  cuisine, 
some  ot  the  tinest  creations 
ot  the  old  are  all  but  ig- 
nored. One  ot  the  noblest 
ot  them  is  the  good  old 
countrs'  ham.  TTie  occa- 
sional journalist,  ot  course, 
pays  lip  service  to  this  pride 
ot  the  American  South, 
but  most  people  who  love 
their  ham  sandwiches, 
ham  steaks,  and  ham  and 
eggs  have  vet  to  encounter 
an  honest  countrs-  ham. 

Untortunatelv.   manv  a 
ham  with  no  nght  to  the 
name  is  called  a  "countrv 
ham."  while  the  genuine 
article  is  almost  rare  enough  to  qualit\-  as 
an  endangered  species.  To  find  the  real 
thing,  vou  have  to  go  south,  to  small  coun- 
try towns  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky, 
where  the  handcratted-ham  tradition  re- 
mains untouched  bv  rvventieth-centur\- 
mercantilism.   Slow-cured  hams  do  not 
take  kindlv  to  fast  talking. 

The  most  famous  oi  them  goes  bv  it5 
own  name,  Smithfield  ham,  after  the  \'ir- 
ginia  town  it  comes  from.  Although  a  wor- 
thy ham,  the  Smithfield  has  become  such 
big  business — ten  million  of  them  a  vear — 
that  it  no  longer  bears  a  verv  close  relation 
to  the  genuine  countrv"  ham. 

To  find  one.  vou  would  do  better  to  visit 
Colonel  Bill  Newsom  m  Princeton,  Ken- 
tuckv.  The  Newsom  family  has  lived 
around  there  since  1 798.  and  Colonel  Bill, 
now  sevenrs  -five,  has  carried  on  the  local 
tradition  of  curing.  The  hams  are  sold 
through  the  mail  and  in  the  H.  C.  New- 
som Store,  started  m  1917.  where  he  sells 
seed,  plants,  ai^  local  produce. 

Everything  he  does  happ^ens  in  his  oun 
backyard  in  two  small  cinder-block  build- 
ings. The  classic  countrs-  ham  was  origi- 
nallv  made  from  ht>es  raised  and  butchered 
by  the  man  who  cured  them,  but  nowadavs 
alm(«st  everyone,  including  Colonel  Bill, 
buvs  his  hams  from  packing  houses. 

Once  the  "green"  hams  amvc.  i!»ey  are 
rubK-d  with  salt  and  sugar — s«>me  u-'  only 


Tiny  Guier  makes  only  sixty  hams  a  year  from  hogs  he  raises.  Both  can  be  huge 

Only  a  few 

people  make  it 

anymore 
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salt,  which  does  the  actual  curing;  others 
add  red  or  black  pepper — and  are  stacked 
four  or  five  high  on  wooden  shelves  in  a 
cool  room.  After  one  week  Newsom  resalts 
the  hams,  leaving  them  to  cure  for  at  least 
a  month.  You  figure  on  two  days  of  curing 
<^or  each  pt.^und.  he  savs;  a  t\"pical  Newsom 
ham  weighs  twent\"  pounds  green. 

One  of  Colonel  Bill's  prides  is  that  he 
does  not  add  sodium  nitrite  or  nitrate  to 
the  cure,  as  most  other  countr\-ham  pro- 
ducers do.  They  keep  meat  redder  and 
fresher-looking,  but  some,  like  the  colo- 
nel, say  that  nitrates  or  nitrites  are  carcin- 
ogens; others  pooh-pooh  this.  Thev  do  not 
afreet  the  taste. 

-Atter  the  salt  cure  has  "equalized" 
thn)ughout  the  ham — at  least  two  and  a 
halt  mt^nths  afrer  the  puKess  began — the 
hams  are  put  in  netting  sacks  and  hung  in 
the  warm  smokehouse  to  smoke  and  age. 
'CJountr\  hams  won't  age  in  the  cold.  " 
:/u  cxplain.s  Newsom.  "That's  whv.  tradition- 
ally, real  ci>untr>  hams  like  ours  are  cured 


in  January,  because  the 
green  hams  must  be  kept 
cold  until  the  salt  cures 
them,  and  then  smoked 
with  green  hickor>'  wocxl 
and  sawdust  when  the 
weather  gets  warmer,  and 
aged  through  the  summer 
when  it's  hot." 

The  hams  hang  like  bats 
in   the  smokehouse  for 
davs.   even  weeks,   dimly 
visible  through  the  smoke. 
■'\X'e  hickors"  smoke  our 
hams  slowly,"  says  the  co- 
lonel. "It  goes  on  for  thirty' 
or  forrs'  days,  but  not  neces- 
sarilv  round-the-clock." 
When  pressed  to  say  just 
how  long  his  pungent  ham  is  smoked,  he 
figures  it  would  be  ten  twenrs'-four-hour 
davs  if  the  process  were  continuous. 

From  that  point,  little  is  required  be- 
sides patience.  "^XTiere  other  countn.- 
ham  producers  might  sell  their  hams  after 
onlv  six  months,  we  won't  even  think  ot 
releasing  one  of  ours  until  at  least  eight 
months  oi  age,"  Newsom  says.  "And 
frankly,  I'd  just  as  soon  give  'em  at  least  a 
vear.  Vers-  often  the  ham  we  send  to  manv 
folks  has  that  much  age  c^n  it,  especiallv  if 
thev  are  ordered  outside  the  big  selling  sea- 
son. Thanksgiving  to  Christmas.  Even  so, 
eight  months  is  the  absolute  minimum." 

Visiting  countrs-ham  produc- 
ers, at  least  those  pursuing  the 
old  ideals,  is  like  making  forays 
up  and  down  the  Cote  d'Or,  in 
Burgundy,  talking  to  the  owners  ot  mi- 
nuscule domaines  that  produce  ravishing 
wines,  each  s«.^mehow  difrerent  from  the 
next  though  the  grapes  come  from  the 
same  village  or  even  the  same  plot  of 
ground.  It  is  nearlv  imp«.^ssible  to  divine 
what  makes  one  wine,  or  ham,  better  or 
difrerent.  The  basic  process  is  the  same,  so 
the  hams  should  be  tcx^,  vet  the  taste  says 
otherwise.  Sorru^tiung  must  be  difrerent. 

"No,  not  that  1  can  think  oi,''  drawls 
Pink  ("Tiny")  Guier,  Jr.,  of  Cadi:,  Ken- 
tuckv.  twenrs'  miles  down  the  road  from 
Colonel  Newstim.  Thev  have  never  met. 

Colonel  Bill  Newsom  cures  his  hams  in  winter, 
smokes  them  with  green  hickory  wood  in  sprii>g. 
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maybe  never  even  heard  of  each  other.  Yet 
Tiny  Guier  (so  hsted  in  the  Cadiz  tele- 
phone hook,  though  he  is  an  average-size 
fellow)  is  one  of  the  classic  countr>'-ham 
artisans  in  a  town  that  is  to  country  ham 
what  Beaune  is  to  Burgundy.  It  is  the  only 
place  in  the  United  States  to  boast  an 
annual  country-ham  competition:  the 
Trigg  County  Country-  Ham  Festival,  held 
ever>'  October.  Tiny  Guier's  hams  always 
finish  near  the  top,  vying  with  the  equally 
successful  hams  of  his  archrivals  Doug 
Freeman  and  Plomer  Wilson.  All  three, 
along  with  Robert  Flood,  Billy  and  Bayliss 
Sumner,  and  Boyce  Braboy,  have  at  one 
time  or  another  captured  the  top  award  of 
Grand  Champion  Ham  at  the  festival. 

Guier  is  almost  a  relic  among 
country-ham  producers,  mak- 
ing his  hams  in  a  manner  so  tra- 
ditional that  Williamsburg, 
Virginia,  could  use  him  in  its  "living 
museum."  Where  Colonel  Newsom  pro- 
duces several  thousand  hams  a  year — not 
much,  compared  with  commercial  coun- 
try-ham producers — Tiny  Guier's  annual 
output  is  just  sixty  hams.  They  come 
almost  exclusively  from  hogs  he  raises  on 
his  farm,  and  both  the  ham  and  the  hog 
can  be  monstrous. 

When  you  step  into  Guier's  ten-by- 
twelve-foot  red  tin  smokehouse  you  step 
back  in  time.  This  is  how  hams  were  cured 
200  years  ago.  You  raised  a  hog,  slaugh- 
tered it,  cured  the  meat,  and  smoked  it 
using  the  materials  at  hand.  Guier's  only 
nod  to  modernity  is  his  taking  his  hogs 
to  a  USDA-inspected  slaughterhouse. 

In  the  blackened  interior  of  the  smoke- 
house hang  enormous  hams,  some  an 
ungodly  fifty-five  pounds.  "People  want  a 
large  ham,"  Guier  comments  modestly. 
When  asked  how  he  goes  ak)ut  makuig  his 
version  of  the  country  ham,  he  shrugs  and 
says  he  does  the  same  as  everyone  else.  "1 
use  a  straight  salt  cure.  No  sugar  or  pepper 
or  anything.  And  I  don't  use  any  nitrates 
or  nitrites.  Then  I  smoke  them,  using 
green  hickory  wood  and  sawdust,  for  about 
eighteen  twenty-four-hour  days,  roughly. 
And  then  I  age  'em  for  a  year.  If  you 
wanted  a  ham  nt)w,  you  ain't  gonna  get 
one.  Not  until  it's  ready,  and  that  takes  a 
year. "  Even  after  a  year  yi)u  would  be  lucky 
to  get  one  of  Guier's  hams,  since  two- 
thirds  oi'  them  are  already  sold  to  regular 
customers.  "There's  usually  a  few  left  for 
somebody  else,"  he  adds  enct)uragingh  . 

Like  the  Burgundians,  who  insist  that 
all  they  do  to  their  wine  is  ferment  the 
grapes  and  age  it  in  barrels  until  it  is  ready, 

At  Newsom's  Old  Mill  Store,  in  Princeton,  Kentucky, 
Bill,  his  daughter,  Nancy,  and  some  hams. 
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Country  Ham 


Guier  describing  how  he  achieves  great 
hams  can  drive  you  crazy.  "There's  a  set 
pattern,  but  you  can't  always  go  by  that. 
There's  no  set  pattern." 

Douglas  Freeman,  just  down  the  road 
from  Guier,  is  not  much  help  either.  Some 
think  Freeman's  ham  is  the  best  of  them 
all;  in  any  case,  he  is  the  man  to  beat  in 
Trigg  County.  As  a  sign  in  a  Scotch  butch- 
er shop  once  declared,  "We  Have  One 
Store  Only.  You  May  Go  Farther  and  Fare 
Worse."  If  you  go  beyond  Freeman's  hams 
you  are  not  likely  to  fare  any  better.  They 
have  placed  high  every  time  he  has 
entered  them  in  competition. 

A  large,  rawboned  farmer  with  big 
hands,  Freeman,  sixty-two,  picked  up 
where  his  father  left  off,  curing  about  500 
hams  a  year  in  two  small  sheds  behind  his 
farmhouse.  Most  of  the  green  hams  are 
purchased  from  a  packing  house,  but  twen- 
ty or  so  come  from  hogs  he  raises.  "Frank- 
ly, they  don't  taste  any  different." 

His  cure  includes  sugar  as  well  as  salt, 
along  with  a  little  sodium  nitrite.  Al- 
though the  salt-cure  period  is  the  typical 
three  to  four  weeks,  Freeman  hickory 
smokes  his  hams  "until  they're  brown,"  an 
average  of  twenty-one  twenty-four-hour 
days.  The  hams  then  age  for  about  ten 
months  before  he  will  release  them, 
although  he  says,  "I  did  sell  some  six- 
month  hams  to  a  lady,  but  I  didn't  really 
want  to."  Freeman  is  an  easygoing  sort. 

Freeman's  attitude  in  pricing  hams 
reveals  just  how  removed  men  like 
him  are  from  the  marketing  men- 
tality of  "gourmet"  foods.  To  talk 
to  Colonel  Newsom,  who  has  just  raised 
the  price  of  his  hams  (including  shipping) 
by  ten  cents  to  $2.79  a  pound,  or  Tiny 
Guier  ($3.15),  or  Doug  Freeman  ($2.75), 
is  to  hear  craftsmen  almost  apologizing  for 
what  they  consider  high  prices.  Their 
hams  cost  a  little  more  than  industrial 
country  hams,  but  compared  with  hams  of 
like  quality  from  Germany,  Italy,  and 
France,  they  are  preposterously  cheap. 

Another  odd  feature  of  country-ham 
production  is  that  the  best  producers  seem 
not  to  have  heard  of  the  others,  an  anoma- 
ly noted  by  John  Egerton,  the  author  of 
Southern  Food  ( 1 987)  and  five  other  books 
about  southern  life.  He  was  raised  in  Trigg 
0)unty  and  has  an  abiding  passion  for  the 
hams  of  his  youth.  Now  living  in  Na.sh- 
ville,  he  forays  up  to  Kentucky  and 
throughout  the  South  in  search  of  prodiir- 
ers  of  the  genuine  thing. 

"They  don't  know  about  c-ath  other, " 


Above:  Douglas  Freeman,  who  may  make  the  best 
hams  of  all.  Opposite:  Tiny  Guier's  smokehouse. 


he  says.  "Not  at  all.  And  they  really 
haven't  the  vaguest  notion  of  just  how 
extraordinary  their  hams  are.  They  think 
they're  expensive.  The  sad  part  is  that 
many  of  these  guys  are  getting  on  in  years, 
and  their  children  don't  seem  to  be  inter- 
ested in  carrying  on. "  This  seems  to  be  the 
case  with  Freeman  and  Guier,  though 
Colonel  Newsom's  daughter,  Nancy,  has 
assumed  command  of  the  family  store,  of 
which  ham  is  a  featured  attraction. 

Meantime,  the  region  is  dotted  with 
old-style  country-ham  producers  still 
treating  their  hams  to  the  centuries-old 
cycle  of  winter  cold  for  curing  and  summer 
heat  for  aging,  with  little  evident  concern 
for  the  modem  passions  of  speed  and  com- 
puter-monitored cash  flow.  "I  want  people 
to  see  those  little  salt  specks  in  my  hams," 
says  Colonel  Newsom.  "And  you  can  only 
get  that  when  the  hams  get  age.  You've  got 
to  be  patient.  "D 


Buying  and  Eating 


A  well-aged  country  ham  is  not  a  pretty  sight.  It 
usually  sports  a  velvet  layer  of  mold  on  the  rind, 
due  to  months  in  a  humid  climate.  The  mold  is 
easily  removed  by  scrubbing  with  warm  water  and 
a  brush,  or  with  a  mixture  of  vinegar  and  water. 

For  novices,  the  great  surprise  is  not  only  the 
resonant  flavor  but  the  saltiness.  Even  the  best 
hams  are  salty,  although  poorly  cured  hams  are 
simply  too  salty,  even  by  country-ham  standards.  It 
is  a  good  and  common  practice  to  soak  the  ham  in 
cold  water  overnight.  This  softens  it,  which  is  de- 
sirable, as  well  as  draws  out  some  of  the  saltiness. 

Traditional  cooking  methods  are  but  three: 
have  the  ham  sliced  in  quarter-inch-thick  steaks 
on  a  butcher's  band  saw  and  gently  pan  fry  them  in 
a  skillet  until  the  fat  (left  on  to  add  flavor  and 
grease  to  the  skillet)  turns  transparent;  or  bake  it 
slowly  at  300  degrees  until,  hours  later,  it  achieves 
an  internal  temperature  of  160  degrees;  or  gently 
simmer  it  in  a  gcx)d-size  stockpot  until  it  gets  to 
160  degrees  internally.  All  methods  produce  a 
first-rate  ham,  so  long  as  you  do  not  overcook. 

What  is  run  done  in  the  area  may  be  the  best  of 
all:  soak  the  ham  overnight  and  serve  it  raw  in  pa- 
per-thin slices,  like  Italian  prosciutto  or  Westphal- 
ian  ham.  The  flavor  is  even  finer  and  the  texture 
unmatched.  The  raw  ham  is  perfectly  safe,  thanks 
to  the  length  and  nature  of  the  curing  and  aging 
process.  This  gives  you  the  option  of  serving  slices 
either  raw  or  ccx)ked.  Any  leftovers  (an  old  saying 
has  it  that  eternity  is  two  men  and  a  ham)  can  be 
employed  to  great  effect  m  soups,  biscuits,  salads, 
and  spreads.  Even  the  barest  scrap  offers  enough 
flavor  to  make  saving  every  shrc-ii  worthwhile. 


Which  ham,  then?  The  following  list  barely 
scratches  the  surface.  Every  ham  will  taste  differ- 
ent, but  the  best  hams  fulfill  all  these  criteria:  they 
are  aged  for  at  least  eight  months;  they  are  not 
heat  treated  to  speed  the  aging  process;  they  are 
certainly  not  injected  with  anything;  and — a  mat- 
ter of  pure  prejudice — they  are  rarely  produced  in 
quantity.  In  theory  there  is  no  reason  why  great 
hams  cannot  be  turned  out  on  a  grand  scale,  but 
the  mentality  that  strives  for  scale  usually  has  no 
time  for  the  painstaking  attention  and  leisurely 
pace  essential  to  fine  ham  making.  As  Colonel 
Newsom  put  it  in  describing  the  seemingly  simple 
curing  process,  "Some  folks  use  a  lick  and  a  prom- 
ise and  that's  all." 

All  the  following  will  ship  their  hams  to  you 
through  the  mail,  provided  they  have  any  to  sell. 

Colonel  Bill  Newsom's  Kentucky  Country  ffams, 
127  North  Highland  Avenue,  Princeton,  KY 
42445;  (502)  365-2482  or  365-6311 

Pink  ("Tiny")  Guier,  jr.,  2385  Canton  Road, 
Cadiz,  KY  42211;  (502)  522-6145 

Douglas  Freeman,  605  New  Hope  Road,  Cadiz,  KY 

42211; (502)  522-8900 

Scott  Hams,  Box  i  14,  Route  4,  Greenville,  KY 
42345; (502)  338-5402 

Allan  Benton,  Benton's  Smoky  Mountain  Country 
Hams,  Highway  41 1  North,  Route  3,  Madison- 

ville,TN  37354;  (615)  442-5003 
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Playing  Possum 

Should  Pogo  have  come  back? 


Inspired  by  the  rebirth  of  the 
comic  strip  Pogo  in  300  news- 
papers (above),  I  have  read 
twelve  books  selected  from 
twenty-five  years  of  the  origi- 
nal Walt  Kelly  comics.  If  my 
Dutch  uncle  learned  I  spent  a 
week  with  a  half-naked  possum 
and  a  cigar-smoking  alligator, 
he  would  turn  in  his  grave. 
(Pogo:  "The  question  is  .  .  . 
What  would  he  turn  it  in  for?") 

Actually,  I  was  studying 
how  the  young  men  who  have 
resurrected  the  cartoon  mea- 
sure up  to  the  Old  Man. 

Some  Americans  old 
enough  to  vote  cannot  remem- 
ber Pogo.  Which  may  explain  a 
lot  about  today's  social  and  po- 
litical mess,  for  in  our  day 
responsible  Americans  did  not 
vote  until  they  found  out  what 
Kelly's  band  of  loony  animals 
in  Okefenokee  Swamp 
thought  about  the  issues. 

America's  fascination  with 
the  strip  defies  the  laws  of  prob- 
ability. Although  the  cartoon- 
ist's pencil  line  was  dashing, 
clean,  thrillingly  self-confi- 
dent, Walt  Kelly's  creatures 
talked  in  a  murky  dialect  na- 
tive to  nowhere  and  suitable 
(•nly  for  an  (jwl  wearing  an 
alchemist's  conical  cap  and  a 
turtle  in  a  pirate's  rig.  It  is  the 
enchanted  language  spoken  in 

By  Bern  Kaating 
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dreams  and  only  dimly  com- 
prehensible when  we  recall 
snatches  after  awakening. 

Consider  these  samples: 

Goggle-eyed  at  having  dis- 
covered that  Friday  the  thir- 
teenth comes  on  a  Tuesday  this 
month.  Churchy  the  turtle 
says  to  the  possum,  "1  want  to 
be  the  first  to  have  you  con- 
gratulate me."  And  Pogo  re- 
torts, "What  have  I  done  to 
deserve  it?" 

Beauregard,  a  hound  dog 
who  touts  himself  tirelessly  as 
man's  best  friend,  says  to  a 
skunk  child,  "I'll  teach  you  the 
tricks  of  being  a  normal  dog 
.  .  .  man's  noblest  calling." 

Or,  how  about  this  for  comic 
badinage? 

Howland  Owl:  "How  can 
you  match  wits  with  a  worm 
what  got  45  degrees  from  Padu- 
cah  U. ,  Glasgow,  and  the  San- 
ta FeR.R.?" 

Albert  the  Alligator:  "Bein' 
a  human  bean  type  of  alligator, 
I  is  got  98.6  degrees  from  Fah- 
renheit." 

Trying  to  sign  on  with  a  cir- 
cus. Churchy  asks,  "How  you 
spells  'X'?"  Howland  Owl  ad- 
vises it  is  with  a  7. 

Kelly's  surrealistic  language 
reached  its  lunatic  peak  in  his 
poetry.  So  successful  is  his 
Christmas-carol  parody  "Deck 
us  all  with  FV)sron  Cilharlie" 
hat    most    Americans,    even 


many  who  have  never  heard  of 
Pogo,  must  think  for  a  moment 
to  remember  the  original 
words.  Horrors  Greely  the 
Cow,  who  was  perpetually 
heading  west  toward  cow 
country,  sang: 

Oh,  give  me  a  home 
'tween  Buffalo  and  Rome 
Where  the  beer 
In  the  cantaloupe  lay.  .  .  . 

In  the  1950s,  cryptanalysts 
of  the  FBI  did  search  for  coded 
messages  in  Pogo.  (They  came 
up  baffled.)  Kelly  retaliated 
with  a  caricature  of  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  as  a  fatuous  bulldog 
who  admired  a  secret  message 
because  it  was  so  cryptic  even 
the  author  could  not  read  it. 

Kelly  often  gave  a  topical 
edge  to  his  pen.  During  the 
McCarthy  persecutions,  he 
created  Simple  J.  Malarkey,  a 
sinister  wildcat  with  a  stronger 
resemblance  to  the  Wisconsin 
senator  than  his  newspaper 
photographs.  Spiro  Agnew's 
mug  became  a  hyena's  humor- 
less head.  Lyndon  Johnson 
Icxiked  to  Walt  like  a  near- 
sighted Texas  longhom  in  a 
china  shop.  George  Wallace 
appeared  as  a  gamecock  in 
plumed  hat  riding  a  white 
ht)rse  backward.  Nixon  was 
caricatured  as  a  spider. 

Because  of  his  irreverent 
politics,  Pogo  became  a  cult  on 


college  campuses,  where  tens 
of  thousands  wore  "1  Go  Pogo" 
buttons  to  support  his  candida- 
cy during  three  presidential 
campaigns. 

After  Kelly's  death,  of  dia- 
betes in  1973,  his  widow,  Sel- 
by,  herself  a  cartoon  animator, 
tried  to  keep  the  strip  alive. 
But  by  1975  she  wearied  and 
quit.  In  1988,  she  joined  with 
his  children  to  negotiate  the 
rebirth  of  the  strip  with  two 
Chicagoans — Larry  Doyle,  to 
concoct  the  cockamamy  ideas 
and  weird  dialect  that  drive  the 
strip,  and  Neal  Stemecky,  to 
wield  a  left-handed  pencil  that 
replicates  Kelly's  creatures. 

How  are  they  doing? 

Well,  the  drawing  has  much 
of  Walt's  magic.  And  the  dia- 
logue is  not  bad,  about  as  good 
as  the  Old  Man  himself  in  a 
midweek  strip  when  he  was 
coasting  between  high  points. 
But  their  task  is  frightening.  It 
is  akin  to  repainting  the  Sistine 
Chapel  or  writing  Son  of  Ham- 
let. Not  surprisingly,  their 
strip,  at  least  so  far,  has  done 
only  what  all  masterly  copyists 
accomplish:  it  has  displayed 
the  value  of  the  original.  D 

Bern  Keating,  a  photographer 
and  writer,  was  a  great  pal  of  the 
late  Walt  KeUy. 


AVintage  (1958)  Strip 
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In  their  Pork  Avenue  duplex,  Edword  and  Sus.e  Elson  (opposite)  hove  bluned  the  already  luiiy 
distinctions  between  ort  and  croh  by  treating  them  os  if  they  were  the  some.  The  textile  wall  hong.i 
by  Gloria  Crouse  ond  the  corpet  by  Eliiabeth  Browning  Jackson  are  given  the  some  prorninence  os 
the  paintings  lot  leh,  by  Roiner  Fetting,  and  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  by  Sandro  Chio).  Only  the  arch.i 
Irv  Weinei  has  taken  o  bockground  role;  the  bonister  is  crisply  detailed  but  not  ossertive^ 
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LIVING  WITH 
CRAFTS 

The  Edward  Elsons  build 
their  dream  apartment 


I 


By  Barbara  Plumb 
Photographs  by  Duane  Michals 

From  the  moment  you  walk  through  the  taint  door,  you 
know  you  are  in  a  special  place.  A  rujj  runs  invitingly,  as 
CRHiked  as  a  brook,  down  the  hall  to  a  bright  living  room. 
Wherever  you  U)ok,  there  is  something  to  arrest  the  eye — a 
gorgeous  glass  bowl,  an  imposing  African  sculpture,  a  strik- 
ing painting — yet  the  atmtxsphere  is  one  ot  harmony  and 
wit.  Welcome  to  the  Manhattan  home  ot  Ed  and  Susie  Elson. 

He  is  the  founder  ot  Elsons.  a  national  chain  ot  gitt  shops  tor 
travelers.  She  is  the  newly  elected  chairman  ot  the  American 
Craft  Council.  Their  duplex  apartment  was  caretully  designed  to 
reflect  their  taste  as  well  as  their  life-style.  It  is  a  showcase  for  craft 
and,  not  incidentally,  a  test  of  whether  one  can  live  amid  craft 
objects  without  snagging  one's  sweater,  barking  one's  shins,  or 
succumbing  to  creeping  ennui. 

The  place  came  about  as  a  result  of  a  little  timely  stocktaking. 
"1  thought  statisticallv  1  have  ten  vears  of  health  guaranteed  and 
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LIVING  WITH  CRAFTS 


The  first  thing  a  visitor  sees  is  this  assemblage  of  craft  objects  in  the 
foyer.  The  screen  is  by  Jean  Dunond,  the  table  by  Elizabeth  Browning 
Jockson,  the  glass  pieces  by  Harvey  Littleton,  the  umbrella  stand  by 
Lois  Walpole.  As  Susie  Elson  suspected,  the  pieces  do  work  together. 


about  twenty  years  of  life,"  Ed  Elson  recalls.  "So  why  not  make 
the  most  of  it.'  I  figured  there  is  no  second  act."  That  was  three 
years  ago.  Ed  and  Susie  decided  to  sell  their  business  and  to  reor- 
ganize their  lives.  TTieir  goal  was  to  spend  a  week  a  month  in  New 
York,  a  week  in  London  (where  they  also  have  an  apartment),  a 
week  m  Atlanta,  which  is  really  home,  and  a  week  on  the  n)ad, 
fulfilling  numerous  cultural  and  corporate  obligations. 

Their  housing  plan  in  New  York,  says  Susie,  was  to  find  "a 
grand  pieu-a-terre  with  enough  r(H)m  to  entertain  in  a  unique  and 
exciting  way. "  And  it  had  to  reflect  their  vision  of  New  York.  The 
penthouse  apartment  in  midtown  Manhattan  they  eventually 
settled  on  might  i.,i<  t  crm  -.1  ;it  ftr^r    I'hr  in  unlikely  chou  i-  for 


the  modernist  Elsons.  "It  looked  like  a  plush  nineteen-fifties 
Doris  Day-Frank  Sinatra  movie  set,"  Ed  says.  "But  the  space — 
that  spoke  tor  itself."  And  the  amenities  were  not  bad  either: 
da::ling  views  of  skyscraper  neighbors  up  and  dtnvn  Park  Avenue, 
an  indoor  "porch"  with  an  enormous  skylight,  generous  terraces 
all  around,  and  a  guest  suite  downstairs. 

Irv  Weiner,  the  architect  who  had  remodeled  the  Elsons' 
Tudor  mansion  in  Atlanta,  was  summoned  to  New  York  to  join 
creative  forces  with  the  English  designer  Mar>-  Gilliatt,  who  had 
decorated  their  London  apartment.  Weiner  performed  wonders. 
He  transformed  the  dark,  rather  depressing  penthouse  into  one 
awash  with  light — sunlight  by  day  and  light  from  low-wattage 
bulbs  bv  night.  He  brought  daylight  into  the  long,  dark  center 
hall  ot  the  apartment  by  means  of  new,  glass-block  walls  and 
added  elegantly  detailed,  frosted-  and  clear-glass  doors  on  to  the 
terrace.  With  his  help,  spaces  flow  seamlessly  one  into  another, 
yet  each  has  its  own  character.  A  deliberate  contrast  was  created 
between  the  upper  level  of  the  duplex,  which  is  a  stark,  pearly 
background  tor  art,  and  the  much  more  intimate  lower  guest  lev- 
el, with  its  earth  colors  and  wood  paneling. 

The  end  result  was  exactly  what  Susie  had  wanted — a  neutral 
place  that  supported  rather  tljan  competed  with  her  collection  ot 
craft  pieces,  most  of  which  were  specifically  commissioned  for  the 
apartment,  and  the  Elsons'  predominantly  German  Neo-Expres- 
sionist  art  collection. 

One  of  her  first  problems  to  solve  was  how  best  to  display 
favorite  pieces  she  had  brought  north  from  her  ceramics 
and  glass  collections  in  the  house  in  Atlanta.  She  decid- 
ed to  group  the  ceramics  in  the  casual  and  airy  porch  and 
the  glass  in  the  dining  room.  Irv  Weiner  conceived  two 
stunning  display  pieces  for  the  collections.  On  the  glass- 
walled  and  skylit  porch,  he  created  a  shelf  unit  that  combines 
walls  and  shelves  of  cement  with  other  rough-sanded  stainless- 
steel  shelves.  Both  materials  make  perfect  foils  for  the  soft  sheen 
of  the  ceramics.  For  the  cooler,  crisper  glass  in  the  dining  room, 
he  designed  a  simple,  straightforward  shelf  system  of  Plexiglas. 

Memphis-bom  Susie,  the  great-great-granddaughter  of  a  Con- 
federate captain,  has  been  interested  in  ceramics  since  her  college 
days  at  Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College,  in  Lynchburg,  Vir- 
ginia, where  she  began  to  collect  them  as  a  student.  "My  parents 
live  in  a  very  traditional  house  in  Memphis  full  of  English 
antiques  and  Oriental  rugs,"  she  says.  "I  guess,  with  me,  collect- 
ing crafts  was  a  reaction,  an  attempt  to  do  something  different 
that  expressed  my  personality.  And  1  responded  to  the  informality 
of  crafts  and  the  ver\-  personal  touch  they  bring." 

Ed  shared  her  burgeoning  enthusiasm  for  crafts.  They  commis- 
sioned a  student  of  Frank  Lloyd  Wright's  to  design  their  first  house 
in  Atlanta  because  they  were  attracted  to  the  NX'rightian  ideal 
that  things  should  be  handmade  for  a  space.  Susie,  especially, 
cherished  the  fact  that  in  crafts  the  artist  and  the  artisan  are  one 
and  the  same  perstin. 

It  was  a  visit  in  1967  to  the  glass  collection  of  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  in  London,  that  stirred  Susie's  pa.ssiim  for  col- 
lecting glass.  As  she  recounts  it,  she  fell  in  love  with  a  small  glass 
piece  by  Harvey  Littleton  on  display  there.  Like  a  good  detective, 
she  tracked  him  all  the  way  to  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  where 
he  was  a  visiting  professor.  He  told  her  he  was  very  sorry  but  he  did 
not  make  glass  to  sell.  Not  easily  thwarted,  Susie  waited  patient- 
ly. In  a  few  years,  Littleton  returned  to  London,  where  he  had 
made  an  arrangement  with  a  gallery.  When  the  doors  opened  on 
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In  the  Elsons'  living  room:  the  piano,  an  exuberant  piece,  is  by  Fred 
Baier;  the  rug,  front,  by  Gloria  Crouse;  the  fireplace  and  mantelpiece, 
by  Bruce  McLean.  The  elephant  chairs  come  from  France.  Sculpture 
on  the  table,  left.  Is  African. 


his  first  show,  Susie  was  there  and  has  been  an  enthusiastic  col- 
lector of  his  work  ever  since. 

In  her  continuing  quest  to  find  the  finest  pieces,  no  matter 
what  the  craft  category,  Susie  is  constantly  looking  at  things.  "For 
me,  it's  a  creative  and  intellectual  exercise  combined,"  she  says. 
"I  guess  I  wait  for  bells  to  ring.  So  many  of  the  pieces  one  sees  are 
hackneyed.  Even  though  the  workmanship  may  be  beautiful, 
they  are  takeoffs  on  art  deco,  postmodern,  or  some  other  period. 
What  I  look  for  is  a  step  beyond  the  obvious." 

After  collecting  glass  for  several  years,  Susie  decided  she 
wanted  to  give  the  majority  of  her  acquisitions  to  a  museum  so 
that  more  people  could  enjoy  them.  Ed  went  further:  he  set  up  a 


fund  for  the  purchase  of  art  glass  at  the  High  Museum,  in  Atlanta. 
With  the  Elson  Collection,  the  museum  has  one  ot  the  hnest 
contemporary-glass  collections  in  America. 

Even  though  Susie  is  no  longer  buying  many  gla.ss  objects, 
her  interest  in  the  medium  continues  unabated.  She  com- 
missioned Narcissus  Quagliata  to  create  for  the  dining  room 
a  stained-glass  wall  that  combines  colored,  frosted,  and 
clear  glass  in  varying  shapes  and  sizes.  Despite  the  tact  that 
Quagliata  had  done  mostly  figurative  work  before,  Susie 
was  convinced  he  could  execute  the  geometric  fantasy  she  envi- 
sitined  as  soon  as  she  saw  a  mock-up  of  an  all-glass  building  he  had 
designed  tor  the  Corning  Museum  of  Class,  in  upstate  New  York. 
(It  has  not  yet  been  built.) 

Of  all  the  rooms  in  the  apartment,  Susie  is  most  proud  of  the 
dining  room  because  that  was  the  least-attractive  space,  with  no 
windows  and  no  special  character.  Now  daylight  flcxxls  in  by  way 
of  the  Quagliata  wall  from  the  adjacent  porch. 
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The  one  promise  that  Susie's  three  sons  extracted  from  her  was 
that  she  would  make  the  apartment  comfortable.  The  young 
Elsons  said  they  did  not  want  to  live  in  a  museum  when  they  came 
home;  they  wanted  a  place  where  they  could  relax,  put  their  feet 
up,  and  enjoy  themselves.  To  meet  that  need,  says  Susie,  she  took 


Three  pieces  commissioned  specifically  for  the  dining  room:  a  marble  table  by  Bruce  McLean 
(who  originally  intended  the  design  for  a  dance  floor);  steel  and  gray  suede  chairs  by  Tom  Penn; 
and  (belowj  a  magnificent  glass  wall  by  Narcissus  Quogliata. 


great  pains  to  make  sure  the  upholstered  pieces  were  comfortable. 
But  the  real  problem  was  what  to  do  about  the  dining-room 
chairs.  "We  love  to  sit  around  the  table  and  talk,  so  if  the  chairs 
weren't  comfortable,  the  whole  thing  would  be  wrong." 

After  looking  at  about  fifty  chairs  of  different  types,  she 
decided  to  commission  Tom  Penn  to  make  stainless-steel  chairs 
similar  to  ones  she  had  seen  in  this  magazine.  Penn  brought  in  his 
prototype,  appropriately  softened  with  gray  suede  seats  and  backs, 
for  Ed's  famous  "seat  test. "  After  about  the  fifteenth  try,  the  mod- 
ified and  remodified  chair  passed  muster. 

The  designer  Mary  Gilliatt  helped  Susie  pull  the  colors  and 
fabrics  together  for  the  apartment  and  was  of  invaluable  help  on 


the  proportions.  But  it  was  Susie  who  cc^mmissioned  80  percent  o( 
the  furniture  in  the  apartment  specifically  for  the  space.  She 
worked  closely  with  the  craftsmen.  For  example,  she  urged  Andre 
Debreuil,  a  Frenchman  who  works  in  London,  to  incorporate  a 
large  optic  lens  into  a  metal  table  that  he  was  creating  for  her 
porch.  She  had  admired  his  use  of  them  in 
sconces  she  had  seen  in  his  studio. 

"The  artist  doesn't  go  away  and  say, 
'Thank  you  very  much;  1  will  bring  you  some- 
thing in  a  few  months, '  "  Ed  says.  "They  keep 
bringing  and  bringing  their  designs  and  Susie 
says,  Tlease  make  it  a  little  more  this,'  or 
'Let's  try  that.'  "  The  etched-glass  coffee 
table  in  the  porch  evolved  after  six  visits, 
many  telephone  conversations,  and  lots  of 
letters  between  Susie  and  the  artist  Danny 
Lane,  who  lives  in  Ltindon. 

or  Susie,  getting  involved  with  the  art- 
ists in  the  creation  of  the  pieces  is  what 
makes  the  process  a  lot  of  fun.  "I  find 
craftsmen  delightful  people,"  she  says. 
"Often  they  are  much  more  outgoing 
thah  painters  and  sculptors  because,  1 
think,  they  care  about  people,  since  they  are 
creating  objects  for  use.  Theirs  is  an  interac- 
tion that's  quite  special." 

The  remarkable  piano  by  Fred  Baier  that  is 
the  focal  point  of  the  living  room  looks  more 
like  a  sculpture  than  a  musical  instrument. 
Shiny  black,  painted  with  car  paint  with  blue 
flecks  in  it  to  make  it  look  navy,  it  has  three 
zanily  different  legs  and,  for  a  music  stand, 
larger-than-life  notes  coming  out  of  it.  Baier 
had  bought  an  old  piano,  built  in  the  late 
1800s,  and  completely  torn  it  apart,  re-creat- 
ing it  as  a  work  of  art  but  with  perfect  musical 
insides.  The  Elsons  worked  with  Baier  for  months,  going  through 
several  models,  choosing  the  wood  and  the  color.  "It  became 
more  grandiose  as  we  went  along,"  Susie  recalls. 

She  had  long  admired  scarves  and  shawls  by  the  London 
designer  Sian  Tucker,  so  she  asked  her  to  try  her  hand  at  some 
upholstery  fabric  for  the  large  wicker  sofa  and  chairs  in  the  porch. 
Delighted  by  the  challenge.  Tucker  came  up  with  a  boldly  graphic 
stripe-print  combination  in  gold  and  bright  blue  raw  silk.  Susie 
modified  the  original  sample  several  times  to  get  just  the  effect  she 
wanted.  Visitors  will  be  pleased  by  the  result. 

Similarly,  Susie  asked  Edward  Zucca  to  design  a  contemporary 
version  of  a  four-poster.  She  had  seen  a  table  of  his  in  blond  wood, 
which  she  had  admired,  and  she  had  already  set  her  heart  on  a 
blond  bed.  She  had  talked  to  "the  usual  twenty-five  to  thirty 
people"  and  was  convinced  that  Zucca  could  give  her  what  she 
wanted.  He  did  a  sketch  of  the  bed  in  bleached  maple  with  ebony 
inlay.  It  is  beautifully  finished,  as  smooth  as  a  chess  piece,  and  has 
the  silver  details  that  Susie  had  dreamed  of — a  moon  shape  in 
silver  in  the  headboard  and  abstract  carved  rowers  on  the  four 
corners:  a  success  from  every  viewpoint. 

Part  of  the  challenge  of  collecting,  for  Susie,  is  staying  ahead  of 
trends.  By  the  time  that  they  catch  on  (antl  the  prices  catch  up), 
she  has  switched  gears  and  is  onto  something  new.  "Anyone  can 
buy,"  Ed  .says.  "It  is  very  easy  to  go  into  an  auction  house  or  a 
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Susie  Elson's  favorite  space  is  the  dining  room.  The  shelves  hold 
pieces  from  the  Elsons'  collection  of  art  gloss.  Since  the  guests  linger 
over  meals,  Ed  Elson  insisted  that  the  chairs,  by  Tom  Penn,  be 
comfortable.  After  many  a  modification,  they  are. 


gallery  and  say,  'I  have  so  much  money  and  here's  what  I'd  like.' 
That  doesn't  take  any  taste  or  talent;  all  it  takes  is  treasure.  Susie 
likes  to  discover  things  before  they  have  that  aura  of  expense 
about  them.  She  likes  to  challenge  her  own  sense  ot  style  and 
design  and  history  and  knowledge." 

One  of  Susie's  greatest  discoveries  was  the  work  ot  the  versatile 
Scottish  artist  Bruce  McLean.  Their  long  and  fruitful  relationship 
began  when  Susie  purchased  two  ot  McLean's  ceramic  bowls  trom 
the  Anthony  d'Offay  Gallery,  in  London,  several  years  ago.  This 
rather  predictable  start  eventually  led  to  the  commissioning  of  a 
dining-room  table,  a  fireplace,  and  a  dinner  service  for  twelve — 
all  for  the  New  York  apartment. 


McLean,  who  is  a  pertorming  artist  as  well  as  a  costume  and  set 
designer,  usually  makes  heads  and  hands  and  faces — the  hall- 
marks of  his  wc»rk.  The  marble  dining-room  rabletop  cvoK'cd 
trom  a  prototype  tor  a  daiice  tK)or  Susie  had  liked  in  one  ot  his 
shows.  He  designed  the  fireplace  mantel  on  a  slant  so  that  short 
people  as  well  as  tall  pei>ple  cmild  comfortably  lean  on  it. 

Ed  Elson's  single  acquisition  tor  the  apartment  is  an  enormous 
SandroChiaoil  painting,  Unsinkiihlc  Framed  h'ijjiirc,  which  hangs 
dramatically  at  the  end  of  the  long  hall.  "I  had  been  looking  at 
that  painting  kn  five  years,"  Ed  says  admiringly.  "Susie  didn't 
want  it  originally,  but  she  loves  it  now." 

Susie's  taste  in  art  runs  toward  the  German  Neo-Expressionists 
she  discovered  when  she  and  Ed  were  visiting  Berlin  with  friends 
in  1979  to  survey  the  current  art  scene.  After  seeing  the  work  of 
Jorg  Immendorff  and  Rainer  Petting,  the  Elsons  decided  not  to 
leave  Berlin  with  their  friends  as  scheduled  but  to  stay  on  and  visit 
the  studios  of  various  other  German  Neo-Expressionist  artists. 
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Perhaps  no  work  sums  up  the  Elson  taste  better  than  the  piano  by 
Fred  Baier.  Pari  sculpture,  part  whimsy,  beautifully  made,  it  is  also  in 
perfect  tune.  The  only  question  is,  will  it  eventually  pall? 


Not  only  did  they  buy  the  paintings  and  sculptures  of  several  of 
the  artists; as  often  has  happened  in  their  past,  they  also  ended 
up  becoming  their  friends. 

Susie  has  a  lucky  talent  for  spotting  what  others  miss.  On  the 
way  to  an  art  gallery  in  Berlin,  she  noticed  in  a  furniture- 
shop  window  a  prototype  for  a  Memphis-like  desk — mean- 
ing, postmodernist — in  ash  burl  that  some  German  archi- 
tects had  designed.  She  persuaded  the  shop  to  sell  the  pro- 
totype, which  v^  .^  to  become  the  spectacular  centerpiece 
of  the  guest  living  r(X)m.  A  quixotic  winged  steel  chair  by  Mark 
Brazier-Jones  in  her  dressing  room  she  di.scovered  in  a  candy  shop 
in  London. 

One  of  the  important  questions  about  the  bison  penthouse 


BUT  IS  IT  ART? 

The  distinction  between  art  and  cratt,  never  easy  to  make,  is  especially  difficult 
in  the  Elson  apartment.  There,  every  object — whether  sawn  or  blown, 
painted,  molded,  iir  woven — has  been  given  a  place  of  honor  so  that  it  can  be 
seen  from  many  angles.  Does  venerating  a  piece  in  this  way  change  its  status 
from  craft  to  fine  art? 

Sure,  says  Susie  Elson,  who  unabashedly  loves  crafts.  She  also  feels  that 
everything  in  her  New  York  pied-a-terre  is  of  a  unique  quality,  since  she  and  her 
husband  chose  it  for  themselves.  She  knows  what  she  likes,  is  confident  and 
adventuresome  in  her  taste.  "We  are  buying  tomorrow's  antiques,"  she  says, 
and  no  one  would  dispute  the  point. 

Pressed,  Susie  Elson  concedes  that  craft  objects  tend  to  be  made  for  use  ("It's 
done  with  people  m  mind")  while  art  is  "purely  the  artist's  expression."  By  that 
standard,  the  bed  by  Ed  Zucca — a  splendid  piece — must  remain  a  craft  object 
'uccause  it  is  slept  in,  and  a  dining-room  chair  by  Tom  Penn  is  only  a  chair 
because  it  is  comfortable  to  use.  But  a  steel  chair  by  an  anonymous  Japanese 
craftsman  becomes  a  kind  of  sculpture,  because  no  one  would  want  to  sit  on  it, 
at  least  not  for  long. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue,  the  work  of  the  potter  Lucie  Rie  is  presented  (page 
144):  each  piece  clearly,  unarguably  transcends  its  function.  Is  it  still  craft? 
Conversely,  the  Elsons  acquired  a  ceramic  bottle  by  Peter  Hayes.  It  was  meant 
to  contain  liquid  but  is  used  solely  as  a  decorative  item.  Is  it  art?  And  how  does 
one  classify  the  Elsons'  glass  bowl  by  Dale  Chihuly,  who  thinks  of  himself  as  a 
craftsman  but  made  the  piece  only  to  be  looked  at? 

To  Susie  Elson,  the  questions  are  at  best  academic.  Her  aim  in  her  Manhat- 
tan apartment  is  to  have  a  comfortable  pied-a-terre  with  a  sense  of  fun.  Juxta- 
posing art  and  craft,  she  points  out,  "creates  a  kind  of  tension  that  makes  the 
apartment  exciting."  That  is  true,  however,  precisely  because  there  is  a  recog- 
nizable, if  often  subjective,  difference  between  art  and  craft;  each  remains  dis- 
tinct. A  carpet  by  Elizabeth  Browning  Jackson  is  not  elevated  to  fine  art  by  its 
proximity  to  a  decorative  screen  by  Jean  Dunand,  nor  is  the  screen  elevated  by 
its  nearness  to  a  painting  by  Sandro  Chia.  The  effect  of  the  whole  apartment  is 
unquestionably  impressive.  But  a  museum  setting  does  not  create  museum 
pieces.  —P.  H. 


concerns  the  cumulative  effect  t^f  living  surrounded  by  crafts. 
Unlike  even  mediocre  works  of  art,  cratt  objects  tend  over  time  to 
pall.  Their  freshness  fades  with  use,  their  wit  turns  trite,  and  all 
that  is  left  to  admire  is  their  workmanship. 

This  will  not  happen  at  the  Elson  apartment,  for  several  rea- 
sons. One  is  that  the  owners  are  by  temperament  unlikely  tc~)  tire 
of  their  acquisitions.  Nor  do  they  allow  themselves  the  time  to  be 
bored  by  the  objects.  The  Elsons  use  their  pied-a-terre  seldom, 
and  when  they  do,  they  frankly  revel  in  the  spectacular  setting, 
entertaining  guests.  Most  important,  Susie  has  a  highly  trained 
eye  and  avoids  buying  hackneyed  pieces,  as  well  as  unlivable 
ones — those  full  of  odd  protrusions,  sharp  corners,  and  antlers. 

Even  so,  she  admits,  "1  had  nightmares  about  whether  all  the 
pieces  I  commissioned  were  going  to  work  together  as  an  ensem- 
ble of  things  or  whether  1  was  going  to  have  an  ab.solute  disaster. 
But  Dan  Klein,  who  is  head  of  twentieth-century  decorative  arts 
at  (Christie's  London,  said  that  as  long  as  one  person  does  the 
choosing  it  probably  will  all  ht  together."  How  right  he  was.  (IJ 

Harhara  Plumh,  an  editor  aiul  author  in  New  York,  writes  frequently 
about  arcluleelure,  ciesign,  and  home  junushnxiis. 
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Irish  painting: 

a  great,  if  discontinuous, 

tradition 

by  robin  duthy 


1 


Ireland's  grear  and  glorious  contri- 
butions to  world  culture  have 
been  in  the  held  of  literature.  The 
roll  call  oi  important  writers  in- 
cludes Jonathan  Swift,  Oscar 
Wilde.  William  Butler  Yeats,  Sean 
O'Casey,  George  Bernard  Shaw, 
James  Joyce,  Samuel  Beckett,  and 
countless  others.  It  is  now  clear,  how- 
ever, that  Irish  painting — especially 
that  of  the  last  century — has  been 
unjustly  eclipsed.  Major  exhibitions 
in  Ireland  in  the  last  five  years  have 
brought  to  light  many  "new"  names, 
and  dealers  have  not  been  slow  to 
react.  In  particular,  the  painting  ot 
the  period  from  1880  to  1930  is 
beginning  to  look  like  a  respectable 
complement  to  the  strong  literary 
component  of  the  Celtic  revival. 

Irishmen  have  often  felt  their  na- 
tional identity  and  even  their  free- 
dom to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent 
crushed  under  the  English  jackboot, 
yet  Irish  culture  has  developed  and 
enriched  itself  in  spite  of  the  indignities  of 
history.  The  first  great  flowering  of  Irish 
art  began  in  the  Christian  Celtic  period 
with  the  arrival  of  Saint  Patrick  in  the  fifth 
centur\'  and  continued  vigorously  up  until 
the  time  of  the  Viking  invasion  of  the 
ninth  century. 

Artists  of  this  period  retained  the  social 
position  enjoyed  by  their  pre-Chris- 
tian predecessors — somewhere  be- 
tween aristocrat  and  commoner,  a 
status  many  a  musician  and  artist  in 
eighteenth-century  Europe  might 
have  envied.  The  best-known  surviv- 
ing artifacts  of  this  early  period  are 
the  Ardagh  Chalice  and  the  Book  of 
Kells.  With  this  latter,  dating  from 
the  eighth  century,  a  high  point  in 
Irish  art  was  reached.  Its  immensely 
sophisticated  use  and  range  of  colors 
and  the  wild  and  brilliant  flights  of 
imagination  in  its  decoration  are  un- 
rivaled in  Europe  at  this  date.  LittK 
survived  from  the  centuries  betweci 
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the  Vikings  and  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  portrait  and  landscape  painting 
flourished  in  styles  close  to  those  that 
were  current  in  England. 

Irish  painting,  like  many  other  minor 
European  schools,  responded  to  radical 
ideas  in  France,  though  each  artist  re- 
tained a  strong  individual  stamp.  From  the 


Roderic  O'Conor's  Nature  Uorte  aux 
Pommes,  sold  in  1988  for  a  record  £55,000. 

1 880s  on ,  groups  of  Irishmen  could  h 
found  working  in  Paris,  Antwerp 
Pont-Aven,  in  Brittany,  and  Grez 
sur-Loing,  near  Fontainebleau. 

Ireland's  troubled  history  and  th( 
tendency  of  her  artists  to  train  an( 
even  settle  abroad  have  made  it  han 
to  get  a  conspectus  of  the  country' 
contribution  to  the  field  of  painting 
Several  of  Ireland's  greatest  painters 
including  John  Lavery  and  Roderii 
O'Conor,  left  home  at  an  early  agi 
and  seldom  returned — all  part  of  tha 
long-standing  pattern  of  emigratioi 
n  that  has  been  draining  Ireland  sinc( 
I  the  seventeenth  century. 
^       William  Butler  Yeats's  poem  "Thi 
I  Municipal  Gallery  Re-visited"  la 
^  ments  the  absence  of  the  art  tha 
§  once  made  Ireland  a  prominent  fea 
z  ture  on  the  cultural  map  of  Europe: 
But  where  is  the  brush  that  could 
show  anything 

Of  all  that  pride  and  that  humility, 
And  I  am  in  despair  that  time  may  bring 
Approved  patterns  of  women  or  of  men 
But  not  that  selfsame  excellence  again. 
Yeats  was  writing  more  as  an  impulsiv« 
poet  than  as  a  detached  art  historian,  fo 
though  Ireland's  semicolonial  status,  de 
spite  the  Act  of  Union  with  England 
of  1801 ,  had  meant  that  the  taste  am 
style  of  Londc:)n  were  widely  aped 
^  strong  and  original  artists  were  al 
§  ready  at  work. 

I  One  of  them  was  Roderic  O'Cono 
g  (1860-1940),  who  studied  in  Ant 
I  werp  and  Paris  before  moving  tc 
I  Pont-Aven  in  1880.  Here  he  workec 
5  with  Gauguin  and  spent  much  timt 
5  thereafter,  exhibiting  at  the  Paris  Sa 
g  Ion  and  the  Salon  des  Independants, 
>   He   hated  dealers  and  sold   mainl\ 

o 

^  The  product  of  a  golden  treadmill:  Sir  Willian 
Orpen's  A  Bloomsbury  family  (1907). 
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— titten  ungraciously — to  private  buyers, 
among  them  Somerset  Maugham.  Wheth- 
er or  not  he  met  van  Gogh,  he  was  strongly 
influenced  by  his  work.  He  probably  saw  it 
tirst  in  Paris  in  1888  at  the  art-materials 
shop  of  Pere  Tanguy,  in  the  Rue  Clauzel, 
where  work  by  the  then  unknown 
Cezanne,  Pissarro,  Gauguin,  Signac,  and 
van  Gogh  was  on  view.  Gauguin  asked 
O'Conor  to  travel  with  him  to  the  South 
Seas,  but  in  spite  of  his  admiration  for 
Gauguin's  work,  O'Conor  refused,  telling 
friends  he  could  not  go  on  an  expedition 
with  "such  a  man" — perhaps  a  reference  to 
the  painter's  loose  ways. 

While  O'Conor's  prices  have  climbed 
by  a  staggering  1,660  percent  since  1975, 
the  average  stands  at  only  $  1 7 ,  500,  but  his 
finest  works  can  fetch 
$135,000.  During  the 
1880s  he  applied  paint 
heavily,  in  van  Gogh- 
like stripes,  though  the 
colors  were  subdued. 
His  best  work  dates  from 
the  decade  between 
1900  and  1910,  when 
the  colors  became  rich 
and  strong,  as  though  he 
had  begun  to  assimilate 
van  Gogh  fully.  After 
1910,  his  work  lost  some 
of  its  power,  yet  he  was 
always  an  artist  of  a  fer- 
tile imagination  and  a 
rigorous  eye. 

Jack  Butler  Yeats, 
younger  brother  of  the 
celebrated  poet  Wil- 
liam, is  generally  re- 
garded as  the  finest  Irish  artist  of  the  last 
hundred  years.  His  work  has  climbed  by 
540  percent  since  1975  to  an  average  price 
of  $34,000.  At  his  best,  he  is  the  most  dar- 
ing and  demanding  of  the  artists  discussed 
here.  An  essential  part  of  the  Irish  admira- 
tion for  him  is  his  pure  Irishness,  mani- 
fested in  his  scenes  of  horse  racing,  regat- 
tas, and  street  traders.  O'Conor's  portraits 
of  Breton  women  and  his  compatriot  Mary 
Swanzy's  Samoan  scenes  may  strictly 
speaking  be  Irish  paintings,  but  no  lover  of 
Ireland's  land.scape  and  people  could  ac- 
cept such  works  as  truly  Irish.  Jack  Yeats 
spent  his  first  eight  years  with  his  family  in 
London  hut  the  next  eight  with  his  grand- 
parents in  (bounty  Sligo.  Back  in  London 
in  1887  he  attended  three  art  schools  and 
began  to  earn  a  living  as  a  free-lance  car- 
t(K)nisr  for  I^>ndori  papers.  He  wr  •'c  juve- 
nile plays  ;ind  book.s  and,  at  the  aj  '  '- 
ty,  novels    that    were   admired 
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fellow  countryman  Samuel  Beckett. 

His  work  oi  the  1890s  has  been  com- 
pared to  that  of  Degas  twenty  years  earlier; 
they  both  knew  the  value  of  empty  space 
and  liked  to  present  their  subjects  as 
viewed  from  an  oblique  angle.  As  one 
Yeats  biographer,  Hilary  Pyle,  has  put  it, 
Yeats  felt  that  a  good  picture  resulted 
when  "soul"  (that  is,  emotion  and  imagi- 
nation) was  joined  with  memory  to  depict 
a  real  moment. 

He  was  lucky,  in  a  sense,  to  grow  up 
away  from  home,  free  of  any  intellectual 
rivalry  with  his  father,  a  barrister  turned 
artist,  and  his  brilliant  brother.  During  the 
years  with  his  maternal  grandparents  in 
County  Sligo,  he  was  able  to  develop  a  lei- 
surely independence  that  carried  over  into 


Forgive  Him  (1954),  o  late  work  of  the  best  of  Irish 
painters,  Jack  Butler  Yeats:  £66,000  in  1989. 

his  life  as  a  painter.  He  rarely  associated 
with  other  artists,  preferring  the  company 
of  such  literary  men  as  John  Masefield  and 
J.  M.  Synge.  Like  that  of  few  artists  of  stat- 
ure, Yeats's  work  became  stronger  as  time 
passed.  His  output  diminished  in  1916,  a 
slowdown  that  may  have  been  linked  to 
the  burning  of  four  of  his  works  during  an 
attack  on  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy 
during  the  Easter  Rising.  When  he  re- 
sumed painting  at  his  normal  rate  about 
five  years  later,  he  treated  his  Irish  subjects 
on  a  more  .serious,  less  anecdotal  level. 
Narrative  elements  are  present  in  the 
urban  paintings  of  the  1920s,  yet  these  are 
charged  with  an  awareness  of  the  endemic 
poignancy  of  the  Irish  experience. 

The  1940s  was  Yeats's  most  productive 
decade,  one  in  which  his  work  attained  a 


metaphysical  level  of  great  personal  inten- 
sity. By  the  time  he  finished  his  last  paint- 
ings, in  1956,  the  style  had  become  almost 
abstract,  though  the  subject  matter  was 
still  figurative  and  the  sense  of  tragedy  re- 
mained. 

More  than  most,  the  work  of  Irish  artists 
needs  to  be  considered  in  the  context  of 
Irish  history.  At  the  outset  of  the  First 
World  War,  Irish  support  for  the  Allies 
was  widespread.  But  the  war  did  not  go 
well,  and  fears  grew  that  Ireland  would  be 
faced  with  conscription.  The  issue  of 
home  rule  had  been  fanned  into  flame, 
and  a  rebellion  against  the  British  broke 
out  on  Easter  Day  1916.  It  set  in  motion 
the  train  of  events  leading  to  the  division 
of  Ireland  in  1922.  Cultural  issues  were 
also  at  stake,  and  the 
significance  of  the  rising 
was  a  serious  concern 
for  Irish  artists. 

The  whole  saga  of  Ire- 
land permeates  the 
work  of  Paul  Henry 
(187^1958),  the  least- 
known  of  the  five  artists' 
discussed  here,  though 
he  catches  the  essence 
of  Irish  light  and  land- 
scape to  such  telling  ef- 
§  feet  that  he  deserves 
I  wider  recognition. 
I  Prices  for  his  work  have 
I  risen  by  850  percent 
I  since  1975  to  an  average 
5  now  of  $12,500,  with 
§  many  around  $35,000. 
§  At  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
"  tury,  Paris  was  full  of 
students  of  music,  poetry,  and  architecture 
as  well  as  painting,  and  of  the  Academie 
Julien,  where  Henry  spent  some  time,  he 
wrote:  "In  the  free  companionship  there, 
and  mixing  with  a  large  cosmopolitan 
crowd,  I  learnt  more  than  could  ever  be 
taught  by  the  formal  masters  in  the 
schools." 

Later  on,  he  studied  in  Paris  under 
Whistler,  though  much  of  the  teaching 
was  done  by  Whistler's  assistant,  the  great 
poster  artist  Alphonse  Mucha.  Whistler 
apparently  gave  little  instruction.  "I  do 
not  teach  art,"  he  announced.  "I  teach  the 
scientific  application  of  paint  and 
brushes."  The  other  great  influences  in 
Henry's  life  were  van  Gogh  and  Millet. 
When  he  returned  to  Ireland  at  the  turn  of 
the  century,  settling  for  no  particular  rea- 
son in  Connemara,  he  painted  moving 
representations  of  Irish  peasants  going 
about  their  various  chores  in  a  manner 
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that  made  him  Millet's  Irish  counterpart. 
Besides  this  subject  matter,  he  painted,  in 
almost  schematic  style,  the  mountains, 
lakes,  cottages,  and  peat  stacks  of  the  west 
country  of  Ireland. 

Sir  William  Orpen  (1878-1931)  was  a 
polished  Edwardian  portraitist  of  astonish- 
ing technical  skill.  Born  into  a  prosperous 
Dublin  family,  he  studied  at  the  Metropol- 
itan School,  in  Dublin,  before  going  to  the 


after  another  o\  his  contemporaries  at- 
tacked his  work  as  a  manifestation  of  twen- 
tieth-century academicism. 

His  rehabilitation  began  with  a  cente- 
nary exhibition  in  1978.  He  may  continue 
to  be  seen,  along  with  Sir  John  Lavery 
(also  born  in  Ireland,  but  considered  one 
of  Scotland's  Glasgow  school),  as  a  rather 
glitzy,  skin-deep  artist;  yet,  as  McConkey 
has  put  it,  of  his  generation  he  was  capable 


Irish  painting  rivals 
the  best  hish  writing 


Slade,  in  London,  where  he  found  him- 
self, with  Augustus  John,  one  of  an  unusu- 
ally gifted  generation  of  draftsmen.  As  an 
official  war  artist  between  1917  and  1919, 
he  was  attacked  for  his  sham  "grotesque- 
romantic  imagery  that  never  deepens  into 
real  tragedy."  The  author  Kenneth 
McConkey  has  charged  that  Orpen  embel- 
lished his  dugouts  on  the  Somme  with  "co- 
balt skies  and  fleecy  clouds  that  were  at 
times  indecently  beautiful." 

Another  critic  dismissed  Orpen  as  lack- 
ing "intellectual  preoccupation,"  and  the 
same  critic  spoke  of  his  being  on  a  "golden 
treadmill."  His  reputation  among  the  in- 
tellectuals was  compromised  by  his  suc- 
cess, as  a  continual  stream  of  rich  and 
famous  sitters  passed  through  the  studio  at 
South  Bolton  Gardens,  in  London.  One 


of  sounding  the  deepest  resonances  with 
the  art  of  the  past.  Whatever  reservations 
people  may  once  have  had  about  Orpen, 
his  prices  have  climbed  by  1,850  percent 
since  1975.  The  average  is  now  $16,500, 
and  works  often  reach  $200,000. 

The  contribution  of  women  to  Irish  art 
has  been  immense,  and  Mary  Swanzy 
(1882-1978)  represents  that  illustrious 
company.  The  exhibition  "Irish  Women 
Artists  from  the  Eighteenth  Century  to 
the  Present  Day"  was  shown  in  Dublin  in 
1987  and  included  over  a  hundred  artists 
of  serious  standing.  Like  many  Irish  wom- 
en, Swanzy  studied  in  Paris,  where  she 
came  into  contact  with  modem  French 

Paul  Henry's  The  Stone  Walls  of  Galway  (ca.  1930)— 
catching  the  essence  of  Irish  light  and  landscape. 
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record  IR  £20,000. 

painters.  At  Gertrude  Stein's  house  she 
saw  paintings  hy  Matisse,  Gauguin,  and 
Picasso,  and  she  was  one  of  the  first  Irish 
painters  to  reflect  the  influence  of 
Cezanne.  Along  with  three  Irishwomen 
who  studied  under  Andre  Lhote — Evie 
Hone,  Mainie  Jellett,  and  May  Guinness 
(sometimes  referred  to  as  Lhote's  daugh- 
ters)— she  was  influenced  too  by  the 
cubists  Albert  Gleizes,  Robert  Delaunay, 
and  Jacques  Villon.  In  1920  she  became  a 
member  of  the  Salon  des  Independants. 
She  painted  as  far  afield  as  Czechoslovakia 
and  Honolulu  and  exhibited  in  Paris  and 
Santa  Barbara.  By  the  time  she  died,  at  the 
age  of  ninety-six  in  1978,  varic:)us  French 
influences  and  a  rich  visual  experience 
ccHild  be  seen  shining  through  her  work. 

The  few  examples  of  it  that  have  sold  at 
auction  made  between  $2,000  and 
$  1 0,000,  though  in  private  sales  prices  are 
higher.  Her  work,  like  that  of  many  other 
twentieth-century  Irish  artists,  deserves 
more  attention  outside  Ireland.  It  can  be 
argued  that  Irish  Americans  especially 
might  want  to  invest  in  Irish  painting, 
since  they  seem  to  feel  strongly  about  their 
ancestral  home.  They  would  do  well  to 
act  soon, before  prices  rise  even  higher. [  1 

Rohin  Duihy  is  ihc  author  o/Thc  Successful 
investor. 
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A  GUIDE  TO  THE  BURGUNDY 
VINTAGES  OF  THE  1980s 

BY  ROBERT  M.  PARKER,  JR. 


Burgundy  is  the  most  dif- 
ficult wine  region  in  the 
world  to  understand, 
and  its  wine  is  the  most 
difficult  o{  all  wines  to 
make.  Now  something  has 
happened  for  the  first  time 
since  the  excellent  four-year 
streak  of  1969-72:  four  conse- 
cutive vintages  of  fine  wine — 
1985,  1986,  1987,  and  1988. 
For  red  wines,  1 986  is  the  least 
impressive  of  the  quartet, 
1985  and  1988  the  greatest, 
and  1987  the  most  under- 
rated. At  the  same  time  there 
has  heen  a  general  increase  in 
the  quality  of  Burgundy's 
wines,  but  this  does  not  mean 
that  the  consumer  has  it  any 
easier.  Despite  higher  quality 
overall,  far  too  many  Burgun- 
dies remain  insipid  wines 
without  either  taste  or  charac- 
ter. Given  the  relatively  small 
quantities  of  wine  produced 
and  the  large  proportion  of  it 
that  is  mediocre.  Burgundy  re- 
mains a  wine  for  masochists — 
people  who  do  not  mind 
spending  a  great  deal  of  money 
and  tasting  a  lot  of  feeble  stuff 
to  find  the  best  Burgundies. 

Though  vintages  in  Burgundy  are  criti- 
cal, the  French  believe  that  here  the  wine 
maker  is  even  more  important,  and  one 
frequently  hears  the  statement  "C'est 
I'homme  qui  fait  la  difference.  "  In  essence, 
the  finest  Burgundy  producers  will  make 
something  better  in  off  years  than  the 
greedy  and  incompetent  will  make  in  great 
years.  A  brief  review  of  all  the  vintages  in 
the  decade  of  the  1980s  follows. 

1988  I  spent  most  of  November  1988  in 
Burgundy,  and  though  I  was  there  primari- 
ly to  taste  the  1986s  in  the  bottle  and  to 
have  another  look  at  the  1987s  just  before 
bottling,  I  also  ta.sted  a  great  many  1988s. 
Normally  I  prefer  to  taste  new  wines  six  or 
sev'  n  nionthijaftcr  the  vintage,  wl  'n  they 
b:  'f^ted  tlirir  malohictic      rmen- 


Can  the  1 985s  possibly  be  eclipsed  by  the  1 988s?  It  is  too  soon  to  tell,  but  these 
richly  fruity  wines  have  consistency,  charm,  and  balance. 


tation  and  have  had  a  chance  to  settle 
down.  However,  virtually  every  grower 
and  negociant  I  saw  was  so  elated  over  the 
quality  of  the  1988s  that  I  ended  up  seeing 
several  hundred  barrel  samples.  What  1 
smelled  and  tasted  was  immensely  impres- 
sive. The  wines  had  a  rich,  deep,  healthy 
color,  very  fragrant,  intense  bouquets, 
gobs  of  flavor  and  extract,  and  moderate 
tannins.  Unlike  the  1983  and  1986  vin- 
tages, this  one  did  not  suffer  from  rot  or 
hail  damage,  and  unlike  those  of  1979, 
1982,  and  1986,  it  did  not  have  excessive 
yields  per  hectare.  Many  of  the  growers 
compared  the  1988  red  wines  to  the  1964s 
or,  as  they  put  it,  to  "a  blend  of  1976  and 
1978."  Most  felt  the  wines  had  more  depth 
than  the  1985s  bur  also  more  tannin, 
which  would  make  them  less  charming 


and  seductive  in  their  youth.  1 
will  be  issuing  a  full,  detailed 
report  on  the  1988s  later  this 
year,  since  this  vintage  will  no 
doubt  merit  significant  atten- 
tion. Regrettably  but  predict- 
ably, prices  have  soared  back 
to  the  high  levels  asked  for  the 
1985s  after  two  years  of  dra- 
matically lower  prices.  As  for 
the  white  wines,  they  are  very 
good  rather  than  superb,  and 
while  it  is  still  too  soon  to 
make  valid  comparisons,  the 
vintage  they  brought  to  mind 
when  I  tasted  them  last  No- 
vember was  1982. 

1987  Whatever  may  have 
heen  said  about  this  vintage, 
the  1987s  are  delicious, 
healthy,  ripe,  fruity,  well- 
colored  wines  that  so  far  have 
been  unheralded,  under- 
priced,  and  largely  ignored. 
Comparison  to  the  lovely  Bur- 
gundy vintage  of  1980  may  be 
justified.  These  wines  are 
deeper,  richer,  and  more  aro- 
matic than  the  1986s,  quite 
forward,  but  certainly  capable 
of  lasting  well  in  the  bottle  for 
at  least  ten  to  twelve  years. 
Prices  are  a  good  30  to  40  percent  below 
those  of  1985  and  1988,  so  bargains 
abound  in  this  charming  vintage,  which 
appears  to  be  equally  strong  in  both  the 
Cote  de  Beaune  and  Cote  de  Nuits.  If  it 
has  a  weakness,  it  is  the  white  wines.  They 
are  correct  and  pleasant  but  lack  depth  and 
dimension.  Do  not  make  the  mistake  of 
overlooking  this  vintage,  as  many  may  do 
when  the  cheering  for  the  1988s  begins. 

1986  This  is  an  irregular  and  inconsis- 
tent vintage  because  of  overproduction 
and  rot.  Those  producers  who  eliminated 
rotten  grapes  and  kept  their  yield  per  hec- 
tare within  reasonable  limits  have  made 
very  acceptable,  fruity  wines,  albeit  slight- 
ly dry  and  tannic.  The  greedy  and  incom- 
petent made  hard,   skinny  wines  with 
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washed-out  flavors.  The  best  wines  fire 
trom  the  northern  halt  o\  Biirmindy,  the 
Cote  de  Nuits.  The  good  1986s  are  more 
reasonably  priced  than  the  1985s  were  or 
the  1988s  will  be.  Regardless  of  a  vintage's 


reputation,  selection  is  always  the  most 
important  factor  in  buying  Burgundy.  In 
1986,  as  in  all  Burgundy  vintages,  you 
must  stick  to  the  most  committed  and  con- 
sistent growers;  usually  they  have  done 


100  Top  Burgundies 

I  am  often  asked  which  wines  are  consistently  best  in  my  tastings.  The  following  list,  taken  from  my  tasting  notes 
for  the  past  decade,  represents  the  top  100  red  Burgundies  1  ha\'e  tasted  and  drunk.  The  producers  and  their  best 
wines  are  listed  alphabetically. 


Armand  Pommard  Clos  des  Epeneaux 

Amoux  Vosne-Romanee  Les  Suchots 

Bichot  Clos  Frantin  Vosne  Romance  Les  Malconsorts 

P.  Bouree  Charmes-Chambertin 

P.  Bouree  Clos  de  la  Roche 

R.  Chevillon  Nuits  St. -Georges  Les  Saint-Georges 

R.  Chevillon  Nuits  St. -Georges  Les  Vaucrains 

Chopin-Grof&er  Clos  Vougeot 

Courcel  Pommard  Rugiens 

J.  Drouhin  Charmes-Chambertin 

J.  Drouhin  Griotte-Chambertin 

Drouhin-Laro:e  Chambertin  Clos-de-Be:e 

Dujac  Bonnes  Mares 

Dujac  Charmes-Chambertin 

Dujac  Clos  de  la  Roche 

Dujac  Clos  St. -Denis 

Rene  Engel  Grands-Echezeaux 

Faiveley  Chambertin  Clos  de  Beze 

Faiveley  Charmes  Chambertin 

Faiveley  Corton  Clos  des  Gortons 

Faiveley  Mazis  Chambertin 

Machard  de  Gramont  Nuits  St. -Georges  Les  Hauts  Pruliers 

Machard  de  Gramont  Pommard  Le  Clos  Blanc 

Jean  Grivot  Clos  de  Vougeot 

Jean  Gros  Clos  Vougeot 

Jean  Gros  Richebourg 

Gros  Frere  et  Soeur  Richebourg 

Hospices  de  Beaune  Beaune  Clos  des  Avaux 

Hospices  de  Beaune  Beaune  Nicolas-Rolin 

Hospices  de  Beaune  Corton  Charlotte  Dumay 

Hospices  de  Beaune  Corton  Docteur-Peste 

Hospices  de  Beaune  Mazis-Chambertin 

Hospices  de  Beaune  Savigny-Les- Beaune  Arthur-Girard 

Hospices  de  Beaune  Volnay  Blondeau 

Hospices  de  Beaune  Volnay  Santenots  jehan-de-Massol 

Hudelot-Noellat  Clos  Vougeot 

Hudelot-Noellat  Richebourg 

Louis  Jadot  Beaune  Clos  des  Ursules 

Louis  Jadot  Bonnes  Mares 

L)uis  Jadot  Chambertin  Clos  de  Beze 

L)uib  Jadot  Chapelle-Chambertin 

Louis  Jadot  Clos  Vougeot 

Louis  Jadot  Gevrey-Chamhertin  Clos  St. -Jacques 

Henri  Jayer  Echezeaux 

Henri  Jayer  Nuits  St. -Georges  Meurgcrs 

Henri  Jayer  Richebouri.' 

Henri  Jayer  Vosnc  Romance  Les  Brulccs 

Henri  Jayer  Vosne  Roman(?e  Cros  Parantoux 

Jh  'i  --aux 

i  .^rChaihl. 


P.  Leclerc  Gevrey -Chambertin  Combe  Aux  Moines 

R.  Leclerc  Gevrey-Chambertin  Combe  Aux  Moines 

Leroy  Beaune  Greves 

Leroy  Chambertin 

Leroy  Clos  de  Vougeot 

Leroy  Mazis-Chambertin 

Leroy  Nuits-St. -Georges  Les  Perdrix 

Leroy  Nuits-'St. -Georges  La  Richemone 

Leroy  Pommard  Epenots 

Leroy  Ruchottes-Chambertin 

Leroy  Savigny-les-Beaune  Les  Serpentieres 

H.  Lignier  Clos  de  la  Roche 

Maume  Mazis-Chambertin 

Meo-Camuzet  Clos  de  Vougeot 

Meo-Camuzet  Richebourg 

Meo-Camuzet  Vosne-Romanee  Aux  Brulees 

Moine-Hudelot  Richebourg 

Mongeard-Mugneret  Clos  de  Vougeot 

Mongeard-Mugneret  Grands  Echezeaux 

Mongeard-Mugneret  Richebourg 

H.  de  Montille  Pommard  Rugiens 

G.  Mugneret  Clos  Vougeot 

G.  Mugneret  Echezeaux 

G.  Mugneret  Ruchottes-Chambertin 

A.  Mussy  Pommard  Epenots 

Pemin-Rossin  Morey  St. -Denis  Monts  Luisants 

Pemin-Rossin  Nuits  St. -Georges  La  Richemone 

Ponsot  Chambertin 

Ponsot  Clos  de  la  Roche  Vieilles  Vignes 

Ponsot  Clos  St. -Denis  Vieilles  Vignes 

Pothier-Rieusset  Pommard  Rugiens 

Pousse  d'Or  Volnay  La  Bousse  d'Or 

DRC  Grands  Echezeaux 

DRC  Richebourg 

DRC  Romanee-Conti 

DRC  Romanee-St.-Vivant 

DRC  U  Tache 

J.  Roty  Charmes-Chambertin 

J.  Roty  Mazy-Chambertin 

G.  Roumier  Bonnes  Mares 

G.  Roumier  Chambolle-Musigny  Les  Amoureuses 

G.  Roumier  Clos- Vougeot 

G.  Roumier  Ruchottes-Chambertin 

A.  Rousseau  Chambertin 

A.  Rousseau  Chambertin  Clos  de  Beze 

A.  Rous.seau  Gevrcy-(.'hambertin  Clos  St. -Jacques 

B.  Serveau  Chambolle-Musigny  Les  Amoureuses 
R.  Sinigue  Grands-Echezeaux 

J.  Tardy  Clos  de  Vougeot 
Tullut'Beaut  Corton  Bressandcs 


well.  All  things  considered,  the  1986  red 
Burgundies  are  vastly  superior  to  the  1984, 
1982,  1981,  and  1979.  As  for  the  white 
Burgundies,  this  is  the  finest  vintage  of  the 
decade,  with  more  complexity  and  focus 
than  the  fatter,  fleshier  1985. 

1985  Only  time  will  tell  whether  this 
vintage  can  possibly  be  eclipsed  in  quality 
by  1988,  but  until  the  1988s  can  be  effec- 
tively evaluated  (another  two  to  three 
months)  this  is  the  red- Burgundy  vintage 
of  the  decade.  Throughout  all  of  Burgun- 
dy's appellations,  the  wines  have  great 
consistency,  superripe  fruit,  charm,  and 
fine  balance.  These  richly  fruity  wines 
have,  however,  begun  to  close  up,  exhib- 
iting a  slight  degree  of  dumbness  as  well  as 
monolithic  character.  While  1  doubt  the 
vintage  will  have  great  longevity,  the 
finest  wines  should  offer  superb,  seductive 
drinking  and  be  at  their  best  between  1991 
and  2002.  Prices  are  hideously  high, 
which  is  why  more-frugal  buyers  will  look 
selectively  for  the  1986s  and  keep  their 
eyes  open  for  the  1987s.  The  white  Bur- 
gundies are  rich,  ample,  deep,  and  con- 
centrated but  seem  to  lack  a  certain  spark 
and  zip.  Curiously,  I  remember  several 
growers  in  Meursault,  Chassagne-Montra- 
chet,  and  Puligny-Montrachet  telling  me 
their  grapes  were  "too  healthy"  in  1985. 

1984  This  vintage  has  been  largely  for- 
gotten except  by  those  enthusiastic  wine 
shops  and  importers  who  still  have  a  stock 
of  the  wines  and  continue  shamelessly  to 
recommend  them  as  a  "great  value. "  Some 
decent  wines  were  made  by  producers  like 
Faiveley  and  Domaine  de  la  Romanee- 
Conti,  but  most  1984s  are  small  wines  of 
little  interest.  If  they  were  dirt  cheap  they 
might  merit  more  enthusiasm,  but  mc:)St 
are  still  grossly  overpriced  in  spite  of  heavy 
discounts.  The  white  wines  are  light,  still 
fresh  and  tasty,  but  rarely  profound. 
The  famous  Domaine  Leflaive,  in  Pu- 
ligny-Montrachet, however,  made  some 
stunning  1984s. 

1983     A  knowledgeable  oenologist  once 
asked  me,  "Is  1983  really  a  great  vintage  or 
the  Burgundy  sham  of  the  century?"  It  is 
hard  to  make  black-and-white  judgments 
about  any  vintage,  because  of  the  innum- 
erable variables  that  affect  quality,  but 
have  always  felt  that  only  1 5  percent  of  tht 
1983s  I  tasted  had  the  potential,  concen 
tration,  and  overall  balance  to  be  consid 
ered  great.  The  severe  hailstorms  that  hi 
the  Cote  de  Nuits  in  July  and  the  rampan 
rot  in  the  vineyards  following  the  tropica 
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r)  old  Coins  of  the  Twelve  Caesars 

,  Coins  of  four  of  the  first  Twelve 
Caesars  of  ancient  Rome  are  shown  at 
the  top  of  the  page.  One  or  more  of 
them  would  make  an  excellent  start  of  a  collection  of 
all  Twelve  and  will  become  a  family  heirloom  for 
many  generations. 

f  Necklace  Featuring  a  2,300-Year- 
Old  Gold  Coin  of  the  Father  of 
Alexander  the  Great. 

This  stunning  necklace  features  a  gold 
stater  of  Philip  II,  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
which  was  minted  during  his  reign  from  359-336 
B.C.  Set  in  a  custom-designed  necklace  of  1 8  kt. 
gold  and  surrounded  by  diamonds,  this  wonderful 
piece  would  certainly  make  the  lucky  wearer  the 
center  of  attention.  Price...$  15,000. 

1 
Man's  Ring  Featuring  a  2,300- Year- 
Old  GoW  Coin  of  Alexander  the  Great 

^  This  handsome  ring  features  a  gold 
stater  of  Alexander  the  Great  surrounded  by  a  ring 
of  diamonds.  It  was  minted  during  the  reign  of 
Alexander  from  336-323  B.C.  When  you  wear  this 
ring,  you  will  feel  like  you  have  conquered  the 
world!  Price...$9,000. 


To  order  or  for  more  information  and  a  free  catalog 
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We  welcome  phone  orders  with  MasterCard,  VISA, 
American  Express,  or  Optima  cards. 
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Guarantees 

All  items  are  guaranteed  to  be  genuine  and  as 
described  for  as  long  as  you  own  them.  WE  DO  NOT 
SELL  REPLICAS  OR  REPRODUCTIONS.  Also, 
you  must  be  completely  satisfied  with  your  purchase 
or  you  may  return  it  at  any  time  within  30  days  for  an 
exchange  or  for  a  full  and  immediate  refund  with  no 
questions  aksed.  In  other  words,  you  can  order  entirely 
without  risk. 
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Please 
Read  No  Further 

Sorrj'  to  introduce  ourselves  in  this  way,  but 
it  has  become  necessary'-  We  publish  Passport, 
the  confidential  and  privately  circulated 
monthly  newsletter  on  world  travel.  It's  read  by 
discerning  travelers  all  over  the  world.  Our 
information  comes  from  carefully  selected  spies. 

Each  month  in  this  tersely-written  12  page 
letter,  we  share  new  travel  discoveries  with  our 
members  —  charming  inns,  attractive 
restaurants,  undiscovered  resorts,  places  even 
the  guidebooks  haven't  found  yet.  We  also  warn 
them  about  places  that  are  becoming  spoiled  and 
touristy. 

But  neither  we  nor  our  members  want  this 
information  to  become  widely  circulated.  That's 
how  nice  places  become  spoiled.  And  that's  why 
we  ask  our  members  to  use  discretion  when 
sharing  information  —  even  with  good  friends. 

Prissjinrt  has  been  quietly  published  for  24 
years.  We  rarely  adverti.sc.  And  when  we  do,  it's 
only  in  quality  publications  like  this  r)ne.  If  you'd 
like  to  join  us,  a  trial  membership  is  only  $50  a 
year.  Passjxirt  is  an  absolute  gold  mine  of 
information.  Full  refund  if  it's  not  exactly  what 
you  expected. 
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heat  and  rain  of  August  and  early  Septem- 
ber created  problems.  Many  wine  journal- 
ists, who  do  not  look  very  closely  at  all  the 
facts  or  laboriously  taste  across  the  field, 
must  have  read  that  the  hot,  dry  weather 
in  late  September  and  October  made  sugar 
readings  soar  in  the  grapes  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  textbook  harvest.  One  thing 
was  forgotten,  however:  it  is  difficult  to 
make  wine  from  unhealthy  grapes,  and  in 
1983  there  was  plenty  of  rot  and  hail  dam- 
age. If  great  Burgundy  was  to  be  made  in 
1983  the  rotten  grapes  had  to  be  separated 
from  the  healthy  ones  at  the  time  of  pick- 
ing, an  extremely  time-consuming  process 
but  absolutely  essential  to  a  clean,  well- 
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Burgundy  is  the  most  difficult  wine  region  to  under- 
stand and  the  hardest  wine  to  make. 

balanced  wine.  Other  factors  affected  the 
outcome  too.  Because  the  grape  skins  were 
extremely  thick  and  ripe,  great  care  had  to 
be  taken  with  the  vinification  not  to  ex- 
tract an  excess  of  tannin.  Some  growers 
pulled  the  fermenting  grape  juice  off  the 
skins  too  fast  for  fear  of  a  taste  of  rot  and 
too  much  tannin.  Their  wines  tend  to  be 
lighter  in  color  and  much  more  precocious 
in  style.  Other  growers  went  for  maximum 
extract  and  produced  wines  so  tannic  that 
the  1976  Burgundies  (known  for  their  tan- 
nic ferocity)  are  almost  supple  by  compari- 
son. Still  others  used  too  much  new  wood, 
some  of  them  in  an  attempt  to  hide  or  mask 
the  smell  of  rot.  Some  did  not  use  enough 
new  wood.  Some  growers  fined  their  wines 
excessively,  hoping  the  egg  white  would 
help  .soften  the  bite  of  the  harsh  tannins. 
This  worked  in  some  cases,  but  often  both 
color  and  flavor  too  were  removed  by  the 
fining.  And  of  course  some  growers  over- 
zealously  filtered  and/or  pasteurized  their 


wines,  a  sort  of  double  whammy  that 
destroys  whatever  taste  or  smell  might 
identify  a  wine's  place  of  origin. 

In  consequence,  you  will  find  many 
abrasive,  harsh,  tannic,  dry  wines  among 
the  1983s,  with  a  gout  de  sec  and  gout  de 
moisi  (the  smell  and  taste  of  rot,  closely 
resembling  damp,  moldy  cardboard,  with  a 
sharp,  bitter,  very  dry  flavor).  Some  wines 
have  lost  significant  color  because  of  the 
rot.  Unlike  the  terribly  underrated  1980 
Burgundy  vintage,  in  which  the  wines 
seemed  to  deepen  in  color  and  flavor  con- 
centration as  they  aged  in  the  cask,  the 
1983s  have  lightened  up  considerably  in 
color,  some  taking  on  orange,  brownish 
edges,  a  particularly  dangerous  sign.  If  you 
do  not  like  the  1976  red  Burgundies  be- 
cause of  their  hard  tannins  and  firmness, 
you  will  not  like  the  1983s  any  better. 

As  for  the  white  Burgundies,  they  are 
the  most  enormous  white  wines  from  Bur- 
gundy 1  have  ever  tasted.  Ranging  up  to  14 
or  16  percent  alcohol,  they  are  heavy, 
clumsy  wines  that  will  leave  your  head 
spinning.  Some  (e.g.,  Leflaive,  Sauzet, 
Coche-Dury,  Jadot,  Jobard)  can  be  mag- 
nificent, if  the  balancing  acidity  is  pres- 
ent, but  many  are  oafish  wines  that  will 
please  when  young  but  fall  apart  within 
three  or  four  years  as  the  fruit  fades  and  the 
ugly  alcohol  becomes  dominant. 

Does  all  this  sound  pessimistic?  You  bet 
it  does,  but  a  few  very  good  to  superb  wines 
were  produced  in  1983  that  will  permit 
connoisseurs  of  Burgundy  to  replenish 
their  cellars.  Of  course,  they  will  not  come 
cheap,  because  the  growers  ruthlessly  dis- 
carded any  tainted  grapes,  with  the  result 
that  the  very  best  Burgundies  were  made  in 
exceptionally  small  quantities.  For  a  few 
growers,  1983  is  truly  a  great  vintage.  For 
the  rest,  the  vintage  is  a  mixed  bag  of  high- 
alcohol,  harsh,  rather  unbalanced  wines 
that  taste  a  little  bizarre.  If  you  are  lucky 
enough  to  get  hold  of  the  greatest,  they 
will  be  real  treasures,  but  they  are  quite 
tannic  and  most  will  not  be  ready  to  drink 
before  1995.  If  you  do  not  want  to  wait  at 
least  that  long,  take  a  look  at  the  dozen  or 
so  top  1982s,  which  by  and  large  are  deli- 
cious now.  As  for  1983,  only  the  very  best 
wines  of  this  extremely  irregular  and  over- 
rated vintage  are  worth  the  high  price. 

1982  Had  it  not  been  for  an  extremely 
wet  August,  this  year  could  have  been 
quite  special,  but  though  the  harvest  was 
enormous,  it  produced  fragile  wines,  gen- 
erally charming,  soft,  and  fruity,  but  some- 
what watery.  Where  the  con.scientious 
growers  could  pick  before  the  harvest  rains 
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and  control  the  vinification  temperature, 
some  good,  round,  adequately  concen- 
trated wines  were  produced.  The  white 
wines,  on  the  other  hand,  have  turned  out 
to  be  extremely  successful — fat,  lush,  and 
ripe.  They  will  be  good  for  drinking  over 
the  next  two  or  three  years  while  we  wait 
for  the  1981s  to  open. 

In  general,  the  wines  of  the  Cote  de 
Beaune  are  more  consistent  than  those  of 
the  Cote  deNuits.  However,  theDomaine 
de  la  Romanee-Conti  and  Georges  Mu- 
gneret,  both  in  Vosne-Romanee,  Armand 
Rousseau,  Maume,  and  both  Philippe  and 
Rene  Leclerc,  all  of  Gevrey-Chambertin, 
Domaine  Dujac  and  Pierre  Amiot,  in 
Morey  St. -Denis,  as  well  as  the  negociant 
Faiveley,  in  Nuits  St. -Georges,  did  quite 
well  in  the  Cote  de  Nuits. 

1981  A  difficult  vintage,  certainly;  most 
1981  red  Burgundies  lack  flesh  and  charm 
and  are  too  hard,  shallow,  and  austere. 
Several  optimistic  reports  suggest  that  the 
1981s  will  turn  out  like  the  1972s,  but  the 
1972s  had  much  more  concentration.  For 

Cest  I'homme  qui  fait 
la  difference, 

white  Burgundies  it  is  a  very  good  year,  but 
for  red  one  must  choose  very  carefully. 
Notable  successes  among  the  small  grow- 
ers include  the  wines  of  Philippe  Leclerc, 
in  Gevrey-Chambertin;  Pierre  Amiot  and 
Domaine  Dujac,  in  Morey  St.  -Denis;  Rob- 
ert Chevillon,  in  Nuits  St. -Georges;  and 
Domaine  de  la  Pousse  d'Or  and  Michel 
Lafarge,  in  Volnay.  Among  the  negociants, 
the  wines  of  Faiveley  are  excellent. 

1980  A  disappointing  to  mediocre  year 
for  the  white  wines  and  an  average  year  for 
the  reds  of  the  Cote  de  Beaune.  For  the 
Cote  de  Nuits,  this  is  a  vastly  underrated 
vintage  with  many  rich,  medium-bodied 
red  Burgundies,  very  elegant  and  cleanly 
made,  that  can  be  drunk  now  or  cellared 
for  another  three  to  five  years.  The  reds  of 
the  Cote  de  Nuits  are  probably  the  best 
bargains  in  Burgundy  today.  The  wines  of 
the  Domaine  de  la  Romanee-Conti,  Ro- 
bert Amoux,  Ponsot,  and  Faiveley  are 
outstanding  in  this  vintage,  which  is  the 
sleeper  of  the  decade  among  top-quality 
red  Burgundies.  D 

Robert  Parker  is  the  editor  of  The  Wine 
Advocate  and  author  o/ Bordeaux,  Parker's 
Wine  Buyer's  Guide,  and  Wines  of  the 
Rhone  Valley  and  Provence. 
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Bracelets 
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18th  &  Nth  Century 

J.ipant'^c  and  Chinoc  Arts 

Galleries  #39  &  81        (212)  223-4600 


Massive  Imari  Vase  with  Intricate 
Brocadinu  and  Scrollwork.  Signed 
with  Red  Koransha  and  Fukagawa 
Characters.  19th  Century. 


MANrtyTAN  ART£^  AhiTIQIJCS  CCfVTER 


"The  Nation's  Largest  and  Finest  Antiques  Center" 


104  Galleries 


1050  Second  Ave  (55-56  St),  NYC  10022  (212)  355-4400  •  Mon.-Sat.  10:30-6:15.  Sim.  12-6 
Ircc  AdniisMcin  •  Convenient  Parking 
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FRAGRANCE 


In  time  for  the  holiday 
season— help  from  our  expert 

byjillresnick 

illustrations  by 
roxana  villa 


In  October  1987  this  magazine  launched  a  new  column,  "Fragrance."  Each  month 
the  nose  Jill  Resnick  characterizes  the  best  scents  (new  and  classic)  among  the 
myriad  being  produced  by  the  perfume  industry.  For  those  who  may  have  missed 
any  of  her  reports — or  those  who  stand  in  bafflement  at  the  perfume  counter  this 
season — here  are  synopses  of  the  thirty-one  fragrances  to  date. 


ANTONIA'S  FLOWERS  is  one  of  the  new 
"boutique"  fragrances,  by  the  flower-shop 
owner  Antonia  Bellanca,  who  tried  to 
duplicate  the  scent  of  her  favorite  flower, 
freesia.  Though  the  bouquet  includes  jas- 
mine, magnolia,  and  lily,  it  smells,  surpris- 
ingly, like  freesia. 

AROMATICS  ELIXIR  (Clinique)  stole  a  little 
masculine  olfactory  thunder  (patchouli 
and  vetiver),  crossed  it  with  some  unmis- 
takably feminine  florals,  and  got  a  cross- 
gender  aroma  for  women. 

BOUCHERON  is  predominantly  a  white  flo- 
ral bouquet  (which  relies  on  jasmine  and 
tuberose)  accented  with  green  (scents  de- 
rived from  nature  like  tree  bark,  leaves, 
roots,  and  so  on)  and  fruity  notes — all 
contained  in  a  gem  of  a  flacon. 

BOWLING  GREEN  (Geoffrey  Beene)  is  an 
American-made  fragrance  with  a  Euro- 
pean spin.  It  manages  to  produce  a  fresh, 
natural  scent  for  men  from  its  mix  of  laven- 
der and  spearmint  set  against  a  medley  of 
herbs,  woods,  and  incense. 

CAROLINA  HERRERA  is  a  new  version  of  the 
classic  genre  of  white  floral.  Its  rare  flow- 
ers, jasmine  and  tuberose,  are  hand  culti- 
vated in  Grasse  specially  for  the  fragrance 
industry  and  are  used  in  minute  amounts, 
in  only  the  most  prestigious  composi- 
tions. 

CHANEL  NO.  5  (Chanel)  was  totally  inno- 
vative in  its  day — it  was  the  first  to  balance 
synfbetics  (substances  that  impart  a  bril- 


liant burst  of  scent)  with  a  few  beautiful 
flowers,  jasmine  in  particular.  They  are 
perfectly  balanced,  heady  but  subtle. 

CRIST ALLE  (Chanel)  is  a  light  eau  de  toi- 
lette for  summer  that  blossoms  to  a  woodsy 
bouquet  enlivened  by  honeysuckle,  jon- 
quil, and  jasmine. 

COUTURE  (Halston)  has  a  woody,  virile 
background;  its  key  scent  is  extracted  from 
bergamot,  a  fruit  grown  for  perfumery  in 
southern  Italy.  A  mandarin  top  note  dif- 
fuses headily.  It  is  for  the  woman  who 
wants  to  send  a  double  message. 

DRAKKAR  NOIR  (Guy  Laroche)  has  as  its 
first  note  (as  usual  in  a  man's  fragrance) 
the  bracing  scent  of  citrus.  Then  come  the 
redolence  of  herbs  and,  in  the  back- 
ground, a  woodsy  balsamic. 

EVERE  (Emo  Laszlo  Institute)  is  meant  to 
mimic  perfumes  of  the  thirties  with  an 
opulence  built  on  the  cornerstones  of  san- 
dalwood and  vetiver.  To  this  background 
are  added  florals  and  slightly  green  top 
notes,  for  a  lingering  seductiveness. 

EAU  DE  SEDUCTION  (Ungaro)  is  more  floral 
than  Ungaro's  original  Diva,  with  amber 
notes,  bergamot,  and  fresher  spices  for 
summer  lightness. 

FAHRENHEIT  (Christian  Dior)  is  a  de- 
cidedly cool  foiigcrc  with  a  preponderance 
of  lavender,  which  gives  it  a  fresh  "pep- 
periness. "  The  understated  scent  has  a  flo- 
ral note  reminiscent  of  hyacinth. 
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Be  your 


own 


designer. 


Ihe  hardest  part  of  remodeling  your  tiome  or  land- 
scaping your  garden  is  visualizing  how  the  final 
results  will  actually  look  and  work.  Whether  you're 
renovating,  rearranging  or  just  fantasizing,  the  Project 
Planner  design  kits  can  give  you  a  glimpse  into  the 
future.  Best  of  all,  you'll  save  time  and  prevent  costly 
mistakes  by  planning  your  project  out  clearly  before 
you  begin.  Each  kit  comes  complete  with  profession- 
ally drafted  pre-cut  architectural  symbols.  They're 
printed  on  specially  treated  vinyl  that  sticks  like  magic 
to  the  ruled  grid  board,  yet  can  be  repositioned  when- 
ever you  choose.  Also  included  are  a  scale  ruler  and 
an  illustrated  design  manual  to  help  with  your 
planning. 


Home  Designer  Kit 

($15.95  +  $4.  shipping,  handling  & 
insurance)  comes  complete  with  sym- 
bols for  virtually  every  type  of  furniture, 
appliance,  fixture  and  building  compo- 
nent-enough to  lay  out  a  5  bedroom, 
4  bath,  5300  sguare  foot  home. 
Kitchen  Designer  Kit 
($15.95  +  $4.  s/h/i)  includes  draw- 
ings of  every  cabinet  and  appliance 
commonly  found  in  today's  kitchens. 
Offers  unigue  3-D  view. 
Landscape  Designer  Kit 
($15.95  +  $4.  s/h/i)  allows  you  to 
plan  a  deck  or  patio,  plantings,  fencing, 
pools,  fountains,  trellises,  greenhouses 
and  gazebos. 
Deck  Designer  Kit 
($15.95  +  $4.  s/h/i)  Outdoor  furni- 
ture, barbecues,  lighting,  railing,  stair 
and  decking  materials.  Enough  to 
complete  a  2560  square  foot  deck. 

All  Four  Designer  Kits 

$69.80  Order  all  four  kits  and  you 
save  $10.00! 

HOW  TO  ORDER:  Send  check  or 

money  order  (no  cash,  please)  payable 
to  H.M.  SPECIALTIES.  On  a  separate 
piece  of  paper  indicate  your  choice  of: 
Home,  Kitchen,  Landscape,  Deck  Kits 
or  Set  of  all  4.  PRINT  name,  address  and 
ZIP  code.  Be  sure  to  include  the  depart- 
ment code  shown  below.  Send  your 
payment  and  your  order  information  to: 


H.M.  SPECIALTIES 

Dept.CNPR119; 
P.O.  Box  1117, 
Radio  City  Station, 
New  York,  NY  10101 
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(Sorry,  we  cannot  handle  Canadian,  Foreign 
or  COD  orders )  Please  allow  30  days  for 
delivery  from  our  receipt  of  your  order  We  sfiip 
via  United  Parcel  Service  whenever  possible 
Orders  outside  continental  US  will  take  up 
to  6  weeks  by  Parcel  Post 


The  Hearst  Corporation 


250W.  55St.,N.Y.,I^Y10019 
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BY  OWNER 

HOMES,  FINE  ART,  HORSES, 
3     AUTOS,  BUSINESSES, 
BOATS,  AIRPLANES 


140,000  INDIVIDUAL  LISTINGS 
COAST  TO  COAST 

^ll  NO  BROKERAGE 
f      COMMISSION 


COMPUTER 

-         USTINGS 

71        UPDATED 

DAILY 

TO  BUY  OR  SELL 
CALL  TOLL  FREE: 
1-80(^327-9630 

ADmax 

DATABASE  PUBLISHERS  SINCE  1978 
P.O.  Box  21046,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  FL  33335 


OWN  A  PIECE 
OF  HISTORY 


LINCOLN  ARMY  APPT 


L/T^Jyi.^:^-^ 


We  deal  in  historic  letters  and  docu- 
ments signed  by  the  most  famous  and 
influential  people  who  ever  lived.  World 
Leaders,  Scientists,  Artists,  f^usicians, 
and  many  other  categories  are  repre- 
sented in  our  latest  offering.  Hang  an 
original  piece  of  history  on  your  wall. 

Call  Toll  Free  or  Send  $2 
for  our  catalogue  today. 

Please  include  phone  number  and 
individuals  or  areas  of  interest. 

American 
lliBtorical  ($utl5 

130  Circle  Drive,  Suite  200 
Roslyn  Heights,  N.Y.  11577 

800-544-1947  •  516-621-3051 
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FENDI  is  a  heady  hlend  of  exotic  herbs  (bay 
leaf  and  basil)  and  sensuous  animal  notes. 
You  can  almost  smell  the  sable  in  Fendi. 

LAUREN  (Ralph  Lauren)  is  a  vibrant  com- 
bination of  green  and  fruity  notes  against  a 
classic  jasmine  and  muguet  background. 

L'HEURE  BIEUE  (Guerlain)  captures  and 
simulates  the  elusive  fragrance  of  the  night 
flower  heliotrope.  This  1912  classic  is  gar- 
nished with  a  medley  of  Bulgarian  rose, 
jasmine,  and  a  hint  of  musky  ambergris. 

LOULOU  (Cacharel)  is  a  heady  floral  bou- 
quet. The  primitive  ylang-ylang  imparts  a 
fruity  top  effect,  but  the  scent  that  lingers 
has  an  Oriental  sweetness. 

MONTANA  combines  nonflowery  notes — 
wood  and  chypre — that  suggest  leather 
with  sweet  touches  oi  amber  and  honey. 

MOSCHINO  defies  convention.  To  an  Ori- 
ental accord  the  Italian  designer  adds  a  flo- 
ral theme,  warms  it  with  patchouli,  and 
then  flings  in  the  zinger — animal  top  notes 
that  are  for  only  the  lionhearted. 

NEW  WEST  (Aramis)  is  a  blend  of  herbs, 
greenery,  spices,  and  woods  indigenous  to 
the  West  that  manage  to  suggest  open 
spaces  and  fresh  air. 

NINA  (Ricci)  is  a  woody,  floral  accord  of 
102  ingredients,  over  half  of  them  natural. 
The  late  Robert  Ricci  practiced  the  art  of 
perfumery  in  its  purest  form. 


PALOMA  PICASSO  folds  into  the  masculine 
notes  of  patchouli  and  labdanum  a  bright 
bouquet  of  verdant  florals.  Spicy  and  herb- 
al notes  give  the  scent  its  strong  profile. 

PANTHERE  (Carrier)  A  floral  bouquet  im- 
parts an  exotic  fruitiness  at  the  beginning, 
and  then  animal  notes  (civet  and  musk) 
make  good  on  the  sensual  implications  of 
the  name. 

PRIVATE  COLLECTION  (Estee  Lauder)  com- 
bines green  notes  (hyacinth  and  violet 
leaves)  and  a  warm  Oriental  sweetness. 

QUELQUES  FLEURS  (Parfums  Houbigant 
Paris)  The  original  floral  bouquet,  dating 
from  1912,  has  been  given  a  rebirth  that 
honors  its  origins.  It  is  a  delicate  sympho- 
ny of  ylang-ylang  and  other  florals. 

RED  (Giorgio  Beverly  Hills)  combines  flo- 
rals (osmanthus  and  jasmine)  with  mosses 
to  deliver  a  seductive  wallop — softer  than 
the  original  Giorgio  but  a  deeper  shade. 

RUMBA  (Balenciaga)  is  a  heady  and  robust 
blend:  a  fruity  top  note  sparked  with  herbs 
and  wood  evolves  into  a  full-bodied  bou- 
quet of  exotic  florals. 

TIFFANY  As  rich  and  elegant  as  its  name. 
Tiffany  is  redolent  of  jasmine  and  white 
rose  and  has  a  spicy  top  note. 

TUSCANY  (Aramis)  is  succulent  and  warm, 
a  citrus  diffusion  with  a  dry-down  (after- 
scent)  of  woods  and  animal  sensuality. 


NORELL  (Revlon)  stresses  balance  and  pro-      273  (Fred  Hayman  Beverly  Hills)  is  a  white 


portion  in  this  blend  of  florals,  warm 
amber,  and  wood  notes.  This  seasoned 
beauty  was  launched  in  1968. 

OBSESSION  FOR  MEN  (Calvin  Klein)  starts 
with  a  sweet  Oriental  note  and  goes  mas- 
culine by  adding  more  citrus  and  amber. 


floral,  endowed  with  gardenia,  tuberose, 
and  jasmine;  it  drips  elegance. 

VERDIGRIS  (Robert  Lee  Morris)  is  a  dark, 
voluptuous  scent  with  top  notes  of  lemon 
that  can  be  worn  equally  well  by  men 
and  women.  [  1 
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PUT  IT  ON 
I  PEDESTAL! 


Displaying  your  art  and  collectibles  is  an  art  in 
itself.  You  can  enhance  the  beauty  and  effect 
of  those  treasures  by  presenting  them  in  the 
right  atmosphere.  Instead  of  storing  your  favor- 
ite objet  d'art  on  a  bookcase  or  shelf  give  it  a 
whole  new  look  by  showcasing  it  on  a  pedes- 
tal. You'll  be  pleasantly  surpnsed  at  the  new 
way  you'll  see  familiar  articles.  Pedestals  even 
give  a  new  life  to  such  ordinary  things  as  a 
vase  of  flowers,  as  pictured  here.  You'll  find 
they're  the  perfect  solution  to  empty  corners  as 
well  as  a  host  of  other  decorating  dilemmas. 
Constructed  of  wooden  frames  and  covered  in 
luxurious  mica  our  lightweight  pedestals  are 
elegantly  simple  so  that  the  eye  focuses  on 
what  they're  displaying.  We  offer  them  in  matte 
finishes  of  almond  (shown  above)  or  white,  as 
well  as  glossy  black.  Measuring  11 "  w.  x  1 1 "  d. 
the  pedestals  come  in  three  heights:  24" 
($49.95  ea.),  30"  ($53.95  ea.)  and  36"  ($59.95 
ea.).  Please  add  $4.00  shipping,  handling  and 
insurance  charge  for  each  pedestal  ordered. 
HOW  TO  ORDER:  Send  a  check  or  money 
order  (no  cash,  please)  payable  to  H.M.  SPE 
CIALTIES  for  $53.95  for  each  24"  pedestal, 
$57.95  for  each  30"  pedestal,  $63.95  for  each 
36"  pedestal  (prices  include  $4.00  delivery 
charge).  Include  with  that,  on  a  separate  piece 
of  paper,  the  size(s)  and  color(s)  you  desire, 
and  be  sure  to  PRINT  the  name  and  address, 
including  ZIP  code,  that  you  want  the  pedes- 
tal(s)  sent  to.  Send  your  payment  and  your 
order  information  to: 

HM  SPECIALTIES,  Dept.  CNPD  119; 

P.O.  Box  1117,  Radio  City  Station; 
New  York,  NY  10101 
(Sorry,  we  cannot  handle  Canadian,  foreign  or  C.O.D. 
orders.)  Please  allow  30  days  for  delivery  from  our 
receipt  of  your  order.  We  ship  via  United  Parcel 
Service  wherever  possible.  Orders  outside  continen- 
tal United  States  will  take  six  weeks  for  delivery  via 
Insured  Parcel  Post. 

The  Hearst  Corporation  250  W  55  St  ,  NY.  NY  10019 


An  Exclusive  Enclave 
For  lliOSE  Who  Treasure 
Tradition  And  Elegance. 


David  Murdoch  presents  The  Sherwood  Country  Club,  a  Georgian  country 

manor  overseeing  Jack  Nicklaus' magnificent  championship  course 

and  centerpiece  to  the  J,  700  acre  cottage  and  estate  community. 

Priced  from  under  $1000,000  to  in  excess  of  $7,000,000 

Sherwood  Valley,  Tfmusand  Oaks.  Califonna,  8051496-1554. 
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Diamonds  in  the  Wind  Ring 
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Wings  of  Desire 
Pendant  and  Earrings 
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Body  Language. 

Tlie  Eden  Collection  lets  you  express 
your  feelings  ivithout  words. 

These  lifelike  designs  in 

18  karat  gold  are  true  masterpieces 

of  craftstnanship  which  must 

be  seen  to  be  truly  appreciated. 

To  preineiv  these  and  other  fine 

Carrera  y  Carrera  pieces, 

call  1-800-32M885. 


Eden  Watch 


Available  at  H.  Stern,  St.  Thomas  and  other  fine  jewelers. 


Madrid  1885 


Art  and  craftsmanship  in  18  karat  gold. 
Corporate  Offices  •  Coral  Gables,  Flot^^ 
©  1989,  leivelru shoiimmme sizii.  .4''    ' 
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AUCTION: 
NOVEMBER  19 

Selected 

property  from 

the  personal 

collection  of 

GENE  AUTRY 

Sokjfcxttte 

b&nefftof 

ftie  Gene  Autry 

Western  Heritage 

Museum       '. 

AUCTION:  ' 
NOVEMBER  20 

Antique  guns  and 
Western  collectibles 
featuring  CUSTER 
memorabilia  from  thie 
Custer  family,  American 
Indiar^  Art.  Letters  from 
Stieriff  Pat  Garrett 
to  his  wife 


AUCTION: 
NOVEMBER  20 

Important 

Sword 

Auction 

AUCTION: 

NOVEMBER  21 

Saddles,  bits, 
spurs  and  Western 
memorabilia 


%> 


For  information,  preview  dates,  or  to  purchase  fully  illustrated 
catalogues  ,  please  coll  (213)  850-7S00  ext.  251. 


760]  Sunset  Blvd. 
Los  Angeles,  CA 
90046 
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ButterfiHd  &  Butterfield 

Aucdaneers  and  Apprcdsen  imce  1865 


INTRODUCING 


^CONNOISSEUR 
CONNECTION 

Connoisseur's  new  audio  information  system  will  put  you  in 
direct  contact  with  the  advertisers  whose  products  and  ser- 
vices are  featured  in  our  pages.  To  hear  a  customized  message 
from  Gien  or  Connoisseur  magazine,  call: 

1  -800-678-8237 
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PICTURE  SOURCES:  Cover:  Stylist.  Saskui  AnKers/ 
Sohven  Arts;  hair,  Debbie  HorRan/Eliiahcth  Watstin; 
makeup,  Robin  Gaines/Linda  Donaho;  backdrop,  Thomas 
&  O'Brien  Studios;  chinchilla  jacket,  Karl  Lagerfeld  for 
Revillon.  Page  11:  (top  right)  Spring-action  sugar  tongs; 
photo,  Regina  Montort,  courtesy  Yale  University  Art  Gal- 
lery; (center  right)  photo,  Torkil  Gudnason;  stylisit,  Cath- 
erine Laroche;  hair,  Troy  Halterman  tor  Oribe  at  Para- 
chute; makeup,  Helene  Macaulay/Judy  Caiiey;  mtxiel,  Deb- 
bie Chin,  Model  Management;  printed  ocelot  jacket, 
Claude  Montana  for  Birger  Christensen;  (bottom  right) 
phiito,  George  Wright;  gun,  manufactured  by  Armas  Gar- 
bi,  same  type  as  the  one  purchased  by  Spain's  King  Juan 
Carlos;  (bottom  left)  photo,  Yasuhiro  Ishimoto  for  the 
exhibition  "Issey  Miyake  Meets  Lucie  Ric";  golden  bronze 
bowl  with  turquoise  ring  and  red  toot  and  well,  ca.  1979; 
Collection  of  Sir  Robert  and  Lady  Sainsbury;  (center  left) 
Pogo;  illustration  by  Walt  Kelly;  copyright  Walt  Kelly/The 
Hall  Syndicate;  (top  left)  photo  by  Duane  Michals.  Page 
39:  Medium,  oil  and  pastel  on  canvas;  size,  78"  x  58"; 
photo,  courtesy  the  Hirshhom  Museum  and  Sculpture 
Garden,  Smithsonian  Institution.  Page  44:  Franqois 
Boucher;  medium,  black,  white,  and  red  chalks  on  buff 
paper;  size;  7''4"  x  11''4";  Purchase,  the  Nelson  Gallery 
Foundation  with  the  assistance  of  Helen  Cronin  Bourke. 
Page  56:  Photo,  courtesy  the  High  Museum  of  Art,  Atlan- 
ta. Page  58:  Photos,  Ford  Motor  Company  Collection 
(Gift  of  Ford  Motor  Company  and  John  C.  Waddell, 
1987);  (top)  copyright  1989  ARS  N.Y./ADAGP;  1932; 
gelatin  silver  prints.  Page  72:  Size,  73  cm  x  61.7  cm.  Page 
78:  (top)  Sixteenth-century  illuminated  manuscript  in 
scroll  f»)rmat  entitled  Yuzu  Nenhitsu  Engi.  from  a  complete 
set  ot  two,  (bottom)  1918;  medium,  oil  on  canvas;  size, 
67.5  cm  x  50  cm.  Page  84:  (top)  Courtesy  Elektra/None- 
such  Records.  Page  90:  Courtesy  Touch  &  Go  Records. 
Pages  107-11:  Documents,  courtesy  Department  of  Special 
Collections,  Mugar  Memorial  Library,  Beaton  University. 
Pages  112-21:  Stylist,  Catherine  Laroche;  hair,  Troy  Hal- 
terman for  Oribe  at  Parachute;  makeup.  Helene  Macaulay/ 
Judy  Casey.  Page  113:  Model,  Maylen/Name;  brown  knit 
cable  outht  and  suede  boots,  Fendi;  hat,  Stephen  Jones. 
Page  115:  Model,  Kristin  Noel/Model  Management; 
printed  leopard  skirt,  Adrienne  Vittadini;  hosiery,  Fogal. 
Page  116:  Model,  Debbie  Chin/Model  Management;  dal- 
matian-printed  gloves,  Geoffrey  Beene.  Page  117:  Mcxlel, 
Debbie  Chin/Model  Management.  Page  119:  Mtxlel,  Kris- 
tin Noel/Model  Management;  dress,  Didier  Renard;  shear- 
ling trapper  hat.  Hat  Attack;  gloves,  Prada.  Page  121: 
Model,  Kristin  Noel/Model  Management;  htwiery,  Fogal. 
Pages  122  (top),  123,  125  (bottom):  Photos,  Regina  Mon- 
tort, Gift  of  Carl  R.  Kossack.  Pages  122  (bottom  center), 
125  (top):  Photos,  Joseph  Szasfai;  Gift  ot  Carl  R.  Kossack. 
Page  126:  (top)  Enrico  d'Assia;  medium,  tempera  on 
board;  size,  6''4"  x  12''8".  Page  128:  Enrico  d'Assia; 
medium,  tempera  on  board;  size,  6''4"  x  13''8".  Pages  130, 
133:  Photos,  David  Hamsley.  Page  130:  F.  F.  Palmer, 
Woixicock  Shooting,  1852;  medium,  color  lithograph;  size, 
13"x20''V';Cumer&.Ives.  Page  137:  R.  A.  James  Ward, 
A  Day's  Sport;  1826;  medium,  oil  on  canvas:  size,  39''2"  x 
51'4".  Page  153:  Hair  and  makeup,  Chris  Galgour  for 
Orihe  at  Parachute.  Pages  156-61:  Photi>s,  D.  Gorton/ 
Onyx.  Page  164:  Hair  and  makeup,  James  Theadford  Weis 
at  William  J.  Knight.  Page  1 72:  (top)  Medium,  oil  on  can- 
vas; size,  21''4"  X  14''4";  (bottom)  1907;  medium,  oil  on 
canvas;  size,  88.9  cm  x  92.7  cm.  Page  174:  Medium,  oil  on 
canvas;  size,  51  cm  x  68.5  cm.  Page  176:  Medium,  oil  on 
panel;  size,  13"  x  15".  Page  178:  (top)  Medium,  oil  on 
canvas;  size  17"  x  18.5";  (Kittom)  1946-47;  medium,  oil 
on  canvas;  size,  24"  x  36".  Page  180:  Stylist,  Gabriella 
Imperatori;  Val  St.  Lambert  decanter,  courtesy  Cardel; 
Peking  glass  apples,  branches  of  leaves,  courtesy  Leonard 
Tomkinstm  AssiKiates,  Ltd.;  linen,  courtesy  Wolfman 
Gold;  wine,  (left)  courtesy  Crossroads  Wines  &  Liquors, 
N.Y.C.,  (center)  courtesy  Zachy's,  Scarsdale,  NY.  Page 
184:  Cry.stal  grapes,  courtesy  Leonard  Tomkmson  Asxi- 
ciates,  Ltd.;  wineglas-scs,  courtesy  Cardel. 
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SOURCES  FOR  LUCIE  RIE  POTTERY 
(STORY  ON  PAGE  144) 
United  States 

Graham  Gallery 

1014  Madison  Avenue 

New  York,  NY  10021 

(212)535-5767 

Martha  Schneider  Gallery 

2055  Green  Bay  Road 

Highland  Park,  IL  60035 

(312)433-4420 

Westminster  Trading 

5  Northern  Boulevard 

Amherst,  NH  03031 

(603)  886-5041 

By  appointment  only  with 

June  Bridgewater 

Great  Britain 

Galerie  Besson 

1 5  Royal  Arcade 

28  Old  Bond  Street 

London  W1X3HD 

(01)491-1706 

Beaux-Arts 

York  Street 

BathBAl  ING 

(225)  464-850 

Peter  Dingley  Gallery 

8  Chapel  Street 

Stratford-upon-Avon  CV3  73EP 

(789)  205-001 


WHERE  TO  BUY  THE  BEST  UPLAND- 
GAME  GUNS.  NEW  AND  USED 
(STORY  ON  PAGE  130) 

Griffin  &  Howe 

36  West  44th  Street,  #1011 

New  York,  NY  10036 

(212)921-0980 

Continental  Arms  Corporation 

55  West  45th  Street 

New  York,  NY  10036 

(212)768-8210 

Hallowell  and  Company 

340  West  Putnam  Avenue 

Greenwich,  CT  06830 

(203)  869-2190 

Safari  Outfitters  Ltd. 

71  Ethan  Allen  Highway 

Ridgefield,CT  06877 

(203)  544-8010 

The  Orvis  Company 

10  River  Road 

Manchester,  VT  05254 

(802)  362-3434 

William  Larkin  Moore  &  Company 

31360  Via  Colinas,  #109 

Westlake  Village,  CA  91  360 

(818)  889-4160 

Pachmayr  Ltd. 

406  South  Lake  Avenue 

Pasadena,  CA91101 

(818)  577-6800 

Jaqua's  Fine  Guns 

900  East  Bigelow  Avenue 

Findlay,  OH  45840 

(419)422-0912 

Champlin  Fire  Arms  Inc. 

Woodring  Municipal  Airport,  Box  3191 

Enid,  OK  73702 

(405)  237-7388 

Chadick's  Ltd. 

108  North  Catherine  Street,  P.O.  Box  100 

Terrell,  TX  75160 

(214)  563-7757/79 


SAVE 

UP  TO 

50% 


On  3.000  of  the  world  s 

finest  vintage  and  modern 

time  pieces;  ROLEX,  EBEL 

AUDEMARS,VACHERON, 

CARTIER,  CONCORD, 

PATEK  PHILIPPE:  All 

*      with  our  exclusive 

two  year  guarantee 

and  insured  delivery. 

COMPARE  ROLEX 

Man's  Date  SS/Gold 
List:$3,450  G<?>S:$2,190 
Submariner  SS  Oyster 
List:$l,975  G6'S:$1,490 
Man's  18K  Presidential 
List:$l  1,700  G6'S:$6,790 
Ladies  Datejust  SS/Gold 
List:$2,950  G6^S:$1,890 
Pre-Owned  •  Reconditioned  •  Restored 

GRAY^fSONS 

INSPIRHl)  IHVCHLFRS  AND  WATCH  SPHCTALISTS 

Miami  Beach  Coconut  Grove 

1031  Lincoln  Rd     2998  McFarlane  Rd 
305-534-1111  305-448-0130 

1-800-877-1110  •  At  Tone  Dial:  SALE 


CONNOISSEUR  (ISSN  0010-6275)  (US 
PS  563-320)  is  published  monthly  by  The 
Hearst  Corporation,  959  Eighth  Avenue, 
New  York,  New  York  10019,  U.S.A.  Frank 
A.  Bennack,  Jr.,  President;  Harvey  L.  Lip- 
ton,  Vice-President  and  Secretary.  Hearst 
Magazines  Division:  Gilbert  C.  Maurer, 
President;  D.  Claeys  Bahrenburg,  Execu- 
tive Vice-President;  K.  Robert  Brink,  Exec- 
utive Vice-President;  George  J.  Green,  Ex- 
ecutive Vice-President;  Mark  F.  Miller,  Ex- 
ecutive Vice-President,  General  Manager; 
Raymond].  Petersen,  Executive  Vice-Pres- 
ident; Thomas].  Hughes,  Vice-President  &. 
Resident  Controller;  David  A.  McCann, 
Vice-President  for  Connoisseur.  Connois- 
seur Trademark  registered  in  U.S.  Patent 
Office  ©  1989  by  The  Hearst  Corporation. 
All  rights  reserved.  Editorial  and  advertis- 
ing offices:  Hearst  Magazines,  1 790 
Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10019,  and  Na- 
tional Magazine  Company  Limited,  Na- 
tional Magazine  House,  72  Broadwick 
Street,  London  WIV  2BP.  Second-class 
postage  paid  at  New  York,  New  York,  and  at 
additional  mailing  offices.  Subscription 
prices:  U.S.A.  and  Possessions,  $19.95  for 
one  year,  ("anada,  $41-95  for  one  year. 
Great  Britain,  £23  for  one  year.  Address  all 
subscription  inquiries  to  ]oan  Harris,  Cais- 
tomer  Service  Department,  C'ONNOIS- 
SEUR,  P.O.  Box  7154,  Red  Oak,  I A 
5 1 59 1 ;  or  call  toll  free  I  -800-888-7676.  Not 
responsible  for  return  of  unsolicited  manu- 
scripts, photographs,  art.  Printed  in 
U.S.A.  1989  by  The  Hearst  Corporation. 
All  rights  reserved.  Postmaster,  please  send 
change  of  address  to  C:ONNOISSEUR, 
P.O.  Box  7154,  Red  Oak,  lA  51591. 
PICTURE  SOURCES  on  page  190. 
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PIER  88 

Saturday  11AM-GPM 
Sunday  11AM-7PM 

20th  Cenluiy  Amiacis,  An 
Deco,  Atl  Nouve,iu 
Moderne,  Fillies  fumilute 
Fiesia,  Vinlage  Fashions 
Fine  and  Coslume  Jewpliy 
Linens,  Texliles,  Luggage. 
Aluminum.  Chrome,  Bake 
lile.  Scent  Bottles. 
Appliances.  Radios  and 
Ihings  esolcfic 

PIER  90 

Saturday  9AM -6PM 
Sunday  11AM-5PM 

Decorative  Arts.  Americana. 
Furnilure.  Paintings.  Prints 
Poller  V  Arts  and  Crafts 
Period  Primitives.  Rugs, 
nuills.  Uhnic  «  Tribal  Arts 
folkAn.  Toys  Dolls  Books 
Antique  Advertising  Worlds 
Ian.  Disneyana  Maps  Post 
Cards  Autogiaphs  and 
I  phernera 

PIER  92 

Satuiday  10AM -6PM 
Sunday  11AM-6PM 

Arl  Glass  Ceramics  .ind 
Porcelains.  Pottery.  Orien 
I.ilia.  Formal  Furnilure 
Silver.  Paintings.  Lamps 
iivffilry.  Bronzes  and  Art  Ob 
ii'cts  Iram  around  the  wrid 


THE  NEW  YORK  PASSEIUEII  SNIP  PIERS  1«ii  An.  Inn  WHi  to  SSHi  Stnet 

SATURDAY  &  SUNDAY 

NOV.  18, 19  &  25, 26 


NOVEMBER  1989 
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HUMOR 


BY  PETER  LIPPMAN 


One  of  these  days  someone  will  invent  an 

alternative  to  the  satellite  dish — 

leaving  a  few  million  to  be  disposed  of 

Our  artist  considers  the  options. 
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Banquet-Class  Wok 


Additional  Dinosaur  Armor 


Eyeshade  for  a  Cyclops 


Seagoing  Transport  for  Owls  and  Pussycats 


Peter  Uptmian's  illmtrawn.    '  -ve  a\)\)eared  m  such  Imhlications  as  Fortune,  the  New  Yorker,  and  the  New  York  Times. 
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FOKTMQflL 


Graced  by  year  round  sunshine,  our  many  seascapes  provide  the 
perfect  escape.  From  quaint  fishing  villages,  to  secluded  beaches,  to  world 
class  hotels  This  is  a  sample  of  what  you'll  find  along  the  500  miles  of 
beautiful  Atlantic  coastline  that  frames  our  glonous  land  of  discovenes. 


Where  Europe  meets  the  Atlantic 


For  an  information  kit  write:  Portuguese  National  Tourist  Office,  P.O.  Box  9016,  Dept.    ICll,  East  Setaukct,  N.Y.  11733-9016. 
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lANIEL  DAY  LEWIS: 
PUniNG  ITALL 


'  L't  ^  "VjT. 


In  his  new  film  %  leh  foot,  he  assumes  the 

body  and  soul  of  the  cerebral-palsy  victim 

Christy  Brown.  In  A  Room  with  a  View  (top),  he 

was  an  effete  twit.  On  the  London  stage,  he 

exploded  as  a  revolutionary  Russian  poet  (center). 

What  draws  him  to  such  intractable  parts?  "The  inner 

life,"  he  says,  "the  metabolism."  See  poge  87. 


BROUGHAM 


NINETEEN  HUNDRED  NINETY 


The  new  restyled  Cadillac  Brougham 
can  do  something  better  than  any  other 
car  in  the  world. 


Y    L     E 


llac  Brougham.  An 

rican  classic  en- 

es  its  reputation 

nerica's  longest 

ize,  rear-drive 

■y  sedan  this  year 

a  new  look-front,  side  and 

The  security  of  anti-lock  brak- 

10W  standard.  And  the 


A  classic  new  look. 


confidence  of  a 
new  available  5.7 
liter  fuel-injected 
V8  engine  that 
offers  remarkable 
passing  power-and 

towing  power  of  up  to  5,000  pounds? 
With  a  19.5  cubic  foot  trunk,  the 

six-passenger  Brougham  is  the  next 


New  digital  instrunu'iit  [\iin'l  with 
available  CD  player. 

best  thing  to  having  your  own 

Cadillac  limousine. 

Please  call  1-800-333-4CAD  for 
product  literature  and  the  location 
of  your  nearest  Cadillac  dealer. 


E     ONLY     WAY     TO     TRAVEL     IS 


CADILLAC     STYLE 


HB^ 


The  art  of  being  unique 


CoLfil 


J     O    A     I     L     L     I     E     R     S 

Since  1847 


THE  CaRTIER  diamond 

CaRTIER ...FOR    140   YEARS 

imting  legend  with  reality, 
a  history  so  rich  in 
creativity  and  achievement 
that  it  has  changed  the  very 
course  of  the  jewelers  art. 
Generations  of  dedicated  ani 
talented  designers,  working 
with  the  norlest  of  earth  s 
treasures,  have  transformed 
diamonds  and  precious  metals 
into  objects  of  rare  beauty 
and  fantasy.  like  poets  or 

MAGICIANS,    CaRTIER   CREATORS 

know  the  wonder  of  dreams 
and  the  mystery  of  desire. 
And  like  those  masters  of 

IMAGINATION,   THE   CaRTIER 

artists  interpret  those 
dreams  and  desires  for  a 
clientele  which,  like 

CaRTIER    ITSELF,    IS   UNIQUE 
IN    ALL  THE    WORLD. 
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Rare  Biscuit  Porcelain  Fijjure  of  Kuan  Ti,  the  God  of  War, 
Of  the  Kanjjxi(K'ansHsi)  Period,  A.D.  1662-1722 
Hei«»ht:  13  inches 
Fitted  stand. 
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WORKS  OF  ART  •  CHINESE  ART 

12  East  56th  St.,  N. Y,  N. Y.  10022  •  Tel:  212-758-0937  •  Cables:  "RALIMA"  Neiv  York   Z'-  r 

Fax:  m-^r047l  WBt^^^^^^f^g^j^f^  •'' 
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Cartier.  The  Santos  Watci 


TRADITIONAL  JEWELERS 

2646  San  Miguel 

Newport  Beach.  CA  92660 

(714)  760-fi035 


The  NEW  Santos"  watc 
a  superb  creation  in  t 

HEROIC  SPIRIT.  Now  CUF 
TO  FIT  THE  WRIST,  WITH  F 
NEW  LINES  AND  UNIQUE  ( 

SCREWS.  Square  or  rou 

CRAFTED  IN  l8K  GOLD  O 
BRUSHED  STEEL.  RUGGEI 
SPORTY,  REMARKABLY 
ACCURATE,  today's  SaN' 

BY  Cartier  combines 
strength  with  sensuai 

Resolutely  contempof 
a  masterful  conquest 

OF  TIME. 


1     "y    -*>■  . 


This  face  could  stop  a  crowd... 


GEORGES  VALMIER 


COMPOSITION  CUBISTE,  1923      WATERCOLOR  AND  GOUACHE 


and  did. 


LANDAU     FINE     ART 


1456  SHERBROOKE   STREET  WEST   ■    MONTREAL,   CANADA   H3G    1K4    ■    TEL:    514-849-3311    ■    FAX:    514-289-9448 

ONLY     MASTERWORKS" 


M/.Y  ALL  YOUR  HOLIDAYS  BE  GRAND. 

F'x  gid  detvof  y  o(  Qrand  Marnier*  Liqueur  (except  where  prohibited  by  law)  call  1-800-CHEER-UP 
Product  ol  Franc*.  Made  with  line  cognac  brandy  40%  alc/vol  (80  proot),  C,1988  Carillon  Importers,  Ltd  .  Teaneck,  NJ 


VACHERON  CONSTANTIN 

The  World's  oldest  Watch  Manufacturer 
Geneva  since  1755. 
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GREENLEAF 


Florida's  First  Jewelers  Since  1868 

PALM  BEACH  -  236  Wortii  Avenue  (407)  655-5850 
PALM  BEACH  GARDENS  -  The  Gardens 73101  P(;A  Boulevard  (407)  775-5644 
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OPIUM:  A  FRAGRANCE  AS  OPUL 


MAGNIN .  NF 


)  FESTIVE  AS  THE  SEASON 


:US- SAKS  FIFTH  AVENUE 
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ROLKX 
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lECES  WORTHY 
OF  A  RENAISSANCE  MASTER  » 

The  new  Rplex  Benvenuto  Cellini  Collection  of  dress  watches  for 
men  and  women  was  inspired  by  Renaissance  sculptor  and 
goldsmith,  Benvenuto  Cellini.  Handcrafted  in  18  kt.  gold  by  the 
master  watchmakers  of  Rolex,  these  timepieces  are  available 
jn  three  sizes  with  a  choice  of  dials  and  bracelets.  From  left 
to  right:  the  "Damier",  the  deluxe  leather  strap,  and  the 
"Milanese"  style  bracelet.  The  new  Rolex  Cellini  timepieces, 
where  time  is  art. 

Only  at  your  Official  Rolex  Jewelers. 
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ItWXLRY 


ANTIQULS 


635  Madison  Avenue  (corner  59th  Street).  New  York.  New  York  10022  •  (2 1  2Va32-9000 
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87  RISK  TAKER  SUPREME 
The  spellbinding  Daniel  Day  Lewis  achieves  greatness 

the  hard  way,  by  Matthew  Guremtsch 

92  INSIDE  THE  VATICAN  SECRET 

ARCHIVES 

Galileo's  retraction,  Henry  Vlll's  love  letters, 

Michelangelo's  commission,  and  much,  much  more, 

by  Peter  Dragadze 

m  BEHIND  THE  GOLD  CURTAIN 
How  the  Metropolitan  Opera  works,  by  Walter  Price 

106  WHO'S  AFRAID  OF  THE  BIG, 

BAD  BUMPS? 

The  nation's  top  ski  school  may  well  be  at  Aspen, 

by  Robert  Wool 

NO  QUALITY  ARCADE 

How  two  avid  u^omen  choose  the  wares  for  a  pioneering 

specialty  shop,  by  Gwen  Kinkead 

m  ALL-AMERICAN  GARDEN 
Near  Philadelphia,  fifty  acres  of  rare  mtive  plants, 

by  Derek  Fell 

122  CHUGGING  TO  EXTINCTION 
One  photographer  captured  the  last  days  of  steam 

railroads,  by  David  E.  Outerbndge 

128  THAT  OTHER  CHINA 

A  knowing  guide  to  the  glories  of  Taiw^an,  from  art  to 

food,  by  Arthur  Zich 

IJO  ROLLOVER,  REMBRANDT 
Frans  Hals  gets  his  first  big  show  anywhere, 

by  Margaret  Sheffield 

IJi  CAVIAR  EMPTOR 
What  are  consumers  to  do  if  they  cannot  trust  the 

label!,  by  Doric  Greenspan 


DEPARTMENTS 

}0  CONNOISSEUR'S  WORLD 
A  special  holiday  bonanza  with  reports  on  records 

and  videos,  theater  and  dance,  perfume  ai\d  patisserie, 

diamonds  and  lace,  plus  book  reviews— 

the  good,  bad,  beautiful 

60  AUCTIONS 
December  is  the  hottest  month 

70  THE  LIVELY  ARTS 
The  unii/i<e  theater  o/ julie  Taymor 

IJS  DISCOVERY 
The  enigrtuiiiL  Phrvpans  turn  up  where  least  expected 

l>2  TRAVELINE 
Hartl-U'on  uisjom;  a  top-Jrauvr  club  in  Ca(ci<tia;  a 

comfy  Spanish  monoitery 

160  MY  EYE 
Eight  wars  of  evolution— and  after 

COVER 
Photograph  b)"  Bngitte  Laeomhe 
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htoducinellie  Lexus  IS  €K 

HieBraindiildOflDOBrain 


Six  years  ago,  1400  of  Toyotas  top 
engineers  set  out  to  build  an  en- 
tirely new  automobile.  They  began 
by  taking  two  steps. 

First  they  accepted  the  premise 
that  the  world  ah-eady  had  a  surfeit  of  very 
good  high-performance  luxury  sedans. 


Then  they  accepted  the  cha 
to  build  one  a  quantum  leap  bettc 

Such  is  the  thinking  thats  got 
the  Lexus  LS  400. 

Take,  for  example,  the  ver 
thing  about  this  automobile  that  '• 
your  eyes,  its  design. 


Here  our  engineers  have  inge- 
y  managed  to  reconcile  aesthetics 
erodynamics,  creating  an  ele-     , 

contoured  luxury  sedan  that  H 
lappens  to  have  one  of  the 

drag  coefficients  of  ^huhi 
r  in  America,  a  mere  0.29. 
lust  as  surprising,  the 
)  is  equipped  with  a  Four- 
32-valve,  250-horsepower 


y  ^i 


For  most  engineers,  to     \ 


achieve  this  kind  of  muscle  in  a  car,  let 
alone  in  a  luxury  sedan,  would  be  cause 
enough  to  celebrate. 

For  Lexus  engineers,  it  was  just 
cause  enough  to  come  up  with 
another  brainstorm. 
Turn  the  key  and  listen. 
What  do  you  hear? 

Not  much  of  anything  be- 
cause our  engineers  have  found 
a  way  to  combine  extreme  power 
with  extreme  quiet. 


Of  course,  we've  also  given  you  the 
luxury  to  shatter  this  silence. 

The  Lexus  LS400  is  endowed 
with  a  choice  between  t\vo  of  the  finest 
audio  systems  possible,  including  the 
optional  Lexus/Nakamichi  Premium 
Sound  System. 

You'll  find  an  almost  obsessive 
amount  of  thought  went  into  other  aspects 
of  the  car's  interior  as  well. 

Lavished  in  California  Walnut, 
graced  (if  you  choose)  with  leather  trim 
and  seats,  and  provided  with  a  standard 
driver's-side  airbag  Supplemental  Res- 
traint System,  the  LS  400's  cabin  is  a  rare 
pleasure  to  enter. 

To  do  exacdy  that,  simply  call  800- 
USA-LEXUS  for  the  name  of  your  nearest 
dealer.  You'll  find  that  he's  extremely 
knowledgeable  and  able  to  answer  all 
your  questions. 

After  all,  not  all  our  top  brains 


are  engmeers. 


® 


'/'/)('  Krlciilless  Ihirsttil  Of  Perjvdwn. 


■xus,  A  Division  of  Toyota  Motor  Sales  U.S.A..  Inc.  Lexus  reminds  wu  to  wear  seal  hells  and  obey  all  speed  laws.  *Ksl.  18  ,it\/2.'}  hwy  preliminary  1990  mileage  figures  determined  by  Lexm.  See  your  dealer  for  detaili. 
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For  the  store  nearest  you,  call  Koh  I  Noor  Rapidograph  Inc.  (201)  479  4124  In  Canada  (416)  670  0300 
Exclusive  North  American  Monlblanc  Representative 
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Mysterious... majestic... distinctive.  From  our  collection  of 

fine  18th  and  19th  Century  French  and  English  furnishings,  the  bombe 

chest  with  Oriental  motif  and  marble  top,  from  the  19th  Century. 

49'/2"  W  X  22"  D  X  33'/2"  H. 

655  Broad  Street  •  Shrewsbury,  New  Jersey  07702  •  (201 )  747-6200 
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^    ne  distinctive  cnaracteristics  of  The  Grouse 
make  it  stand  out  on  tne  rocks,  m 


Remember  special  occasions  by  sending  a  gift  of  The  Famous  Grouse  anywhere  in  the  continental  U.S.  where  allowed  by  state  law. 
Call  toll-free  1-800-CHEER  UP.  The  Famous  Grouse,*  Blended  Scotch  Whisky,  86  Proof.  ©  1989,  Imported  by  Heublein,  Inc.,  Hartford,  CT. 
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ON  STAGE';  1989;  33"  x  33"  image  size  printed  to  the  edge;  original  hand-pulled  Acryli-graph  printed  on  heavy 

man-made  paper.  Limited  to  250  regular  edition. 
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Versatile,  thin,  elegant  in  18  kt.  gold.  Water  resistant.  Extremely  accurate,  very  Swiss. 
Five  year  international  limited  warranty.  Intelligently  priced. 


.^s^.  WILLIAM  BARTHMAN 

Jeweler  To  The  Financial  District  Since  1884 

174  Broadway.  New  York.  NY  10038      (212)  732-0890 
•Cif?^\57^5^  Corner  of  Maiden  Lane 

Open  Mon-Fri  8-5:30.  Mail  and  Phone  Orders  Accepted.  All  Major  Credit  Cards  Honored. 


How  TO  Define  an  Exceptional  Perfume 

BY  Jean  Patou 


he  difference  berween an  exceptional 
perfume  and  one  that's  merely  ex- 
pens  ire.  lies  less  in  the  nose  of  the 
beholder  than  it  does  in  pedigree. 


It's  what  goes  into  a  creation,  after  all,  that  distin- 
guishes what  comes  out. 

The  same  is  true  of  thoroughbred  Arabians  and 
perfect  cheese  souffle's. 

Nowhere  is  this  princi- 
ple more  gloriously 
realized  th.an  in  "1 0  O  O" 
dejean  Patou. 

In  this  scent-strip 
\\"orld  we  live  in, 
"1000"  dejean  Patou 
remains  aloot 

Exotic.  Soignee.  Redo- 
lent with  rare  flowers 
and  precious  fragrant 
oils.  Nightblooming 
jasmine,  rose  centifolia. 

m\-sor  santal  and  the  rarest  of  the  rare.  Osmantbits 
from  China.  Osmanthus  blooms  for  a  short  time 
each  Spring,  and  it  can  be  found  at  a  market 
in  Canton. 

More  \h2r\se1en  million flouvrs  are  picked  to  pro- 
duce a  single  kilogram  of  the  jasmine  essence  used 
in  "lOOO"  Little  wonder  this  marvelous  fragrance 
is  known  as  the  essence  of  extravagance 

But  wait,  the  luxury  continues!  Just  look  at  the 


gold-leafed  flacon.  Each  is  filled  and  sealed  by- 
band.  No  rwo  are  quite  the  same. 

The  glass  stoppers  are  ground  to  fit  the  neck 
of  the  individual  bottle.  (Baccarat  uses 
a  similar  technique  in  the  crafting  of  crystal 
decanters.) 

The  golden  cord  you  fmd  binding  the  neck  is  tied 

and  knotted  by  hand. 
(Each  knot  identifies 
the  woman  who  tied  it 
— Marie  s  half-hitch  is 
distinct  from  Jacque- 
line s  square  knot:  Jac- 
queline's square  knot 
bears  no  resemblance 
to  Jeanines  bowline, 
and  so  on.) 


"1 000"  dejean  Patou 
IS  a  limited  edition 
fragrance.  The  years 
harvest  dictates  the 
quantity  produced. 
And  as  is  the  case  with 


i>  registered  and  accomptmieti  by  a  numoered  card^ 


etchings  and  limited  edition  books,  each  bottle 
is  registered  and  accompanied  by  a  numbered 
card. 

True.  "lOOO"  dejean  Patou  won  t  find  its  way 
to  ever)  dressing  table.  Elusii-eness  is  part  of  its 
charm.  But  to  those  who  secure  this  exceptional 
fragrance,  a  gentle  word  of  warning: 

An  introduction  spells  certain  addiction.  For 
"lOOO"  de  lean  Patou  is  one  in  a  million. 
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Followers  or  leader... 
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Baume  &  Mercier 

GENEVE 

MAlTRES  HORLOGERS  DEPUIS  1830 
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BEYOND  PERFECTION. 


SHREVE.CRUMP  fe'LOW 

JEWELERS    SINCE    1800 


330  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS.  02116  (617)267-9100  •  1-800-225-7088  •  THE  MALL  AT  CHESTNUT  HILL  •  SOUTH  SHORE  PLAZA 


Louis  XIV.  What  a  closet  should  be. 


A  vision  of  how  things  should  be.  It  can  answer  a  practical  need  with 
a  work  of  art.  Or  turn  the  simple  aa  of  driving  into  an  extraordinary 
experience.  The  1990  Lincoln  Town  Car.  Its  shape  is  dramatically 
different  Its  ride  like  no  other.  Yet,  Town  Car  is  still  every  bit  as  big 
inside  and  out  Still  true  to  the  power  of  a  V-8  engine.  For  a  free 
brochure,  call  1  800446-8888.  Or  visit  a  Lincoln  dealer  One  drive 
and  you'll  see  why  other  luxury  cars  are  just  ordinary  And  why  Lincoln 
Town  Car  is  exacdy  what  a  luxury  car  should  be. 

Lincoln.  What  a  luxury  car  should  be. 


LINCOLN-MERCUf»Y  DIVISION  C^SX 


Buckle  up-together  we  can  s.ive  lives. 


fr 


THE         C     A     P     L      E         COLLECTION 
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YURMAN 


THE  TWENTY-FOUR  COLLECTION  ■  ML\MI      MISHON-MISHON  ■  NEW  YORK  ClFl      HARRY  GORDON  ■  HOUn"ON      ORA  DESIGNERS  &  FINE  JEWELRY  ■  RALEIGH 
GREEN^ONE'S  ■  BIRMINGHAM,  MI    HARTGERS  ■  WYCOFF     TEREZA  ■  CHICAGO    MISS  )ACKSONS  ■  TULSA     MARTINS  OF  GEORGETOWN  ■  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


Depicted  in  a  very  fine  Shibayama  gold  lacquer  and  ivory  table 
screen.  Exquisitely  detailed  within  a  carved  ivory  frame  with 
silver  fittings.  Signed  Masayoshi.  Meiji  Period  (1868-1912). 
Approximately  15"  high. 


Cliar(csyli{am§i 


Onental  European  Antiques  and  Objects  d  Art 
/Z    AjSUf-r  ■•IJ^Hu, .  ^01  Parb  Avenue.  New  Y<.rb  City  Phone  (212)  688  8660,  Fax  (212)  754  2959 

^  (Subject  to  pntx  sale) 
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ingensemDie.  zbumrea 

count  pure  luxury  in  60%  Pinna  blend  cotton  and  40%  polyester  The  ^-^i  'rt  nf  Versailles  Collection, 
in  liaison  with  the  Versailles  Foundation  and  Gerald  Van  der  Kemp.  A ;  romance  to  dream  on. 

For  stores  nearest  you  call  1-800-237-3209,  Or  write  Cannon  Mills,  1271  Avenue  of  the  Americas, 
NewYork,  NY  10020. 
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LIFESTYLES  BY  GERALD  GENTA 


Genta — by  the  master,  for  the  select 
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Gefica  Sahara 

Mm  5 18K  Gold  with  alarm:      $16, 900 

Ladies  18K  Gold:  $  9,400 


|jtt_2:^^^^S==i. 
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The  ultimate  sport  watch:  The  Gefica 
Sahara  by  Gerald  Genta.  Handcrafted  by 
the  master  in  the  same  tradition  as 
watches  were  made  a  century  ago,  the 
Gefica  Sahara  captures  the  thrill  of  the 
hunt,  the  adventure  of  time.  As  individ- 
ual as  you:  each  finely  crafted  timepiece 
is  numbered  and  registered.  The  Gefica 
Sahara  features  an  18k  gold  case  which  is 


painstakingly  hand  tooled  and  polished 
in  Geneva.  The  intricate  movement  is 
made  in  Le  Brassus.  A  sharkskin  strap  is 
highlighted  by  the  unique  compass  on 
the  buckle.  Gentlemen's  model  displays, 
day,  date,  phases  of  the  moon,  alarm  and 
second  time  zone.  Also  available  in 
bronze.  On  display  at  these  select 
jewelers. 


nc  ^*'"*  C^'^^^O  Biefeld  BALTIMORE,  Dahne  &  Weinslem  BEVERLY  HILLS  Fred.  Princess  Ermine  BOCA  RATON  Mayors  BOSTON  Dorlman  CHICAGO,  Lester  Lam- 
pert  DENVER  Hyde  Park  Jewelers  GREENWICH  Guillernm  Soulame  HOUSTON  fred  KANSAS  CITY  Tivol  LONG  ISLAND  London  McALLEN  Jones  &  Jones  NEW  YORK,  Fred,  Gorevic 
4  Gorevic,  Sprit/er  &  Fuhrmann  Tourneau  PALM  BEACH.  Embassy  SAN  FRANCISCO,  Stiapur  Fine  Jewelry  SANTA  FE,  Fenn  Gallery  ST  LOUIS  Hamilton  TROY,  Schubol  WESTWOOO, 
U'/.ai',    WINTER  PARK  Reynolds  ft  Company 


GeralfJ 


Awmcii  Inc.,  Trump  Tow(;r,  725  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, NY  10022  •  212/759-3340 
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TO  APPRECIATE  IT 


Panasonic  Improved  Definition 
Technology.  A  picture  that's 
more  than  just  lifelike,  it's 
bigger  than  life. 

Non-interlaced  Double 
Scanning.  Line  and  Frame 
Interpolation  with  Motion 
Detection.  That's  what 
engineers  see  when  they 
look  at  the  new  Prism  IDTV 
What  you'll  see  when  you 
look  at  this  new  Prism 
Projection  TV  is  a  51 -inch 
(diagonal)  picture  that's 
clearer  and  more  detailed 
than  an  ordinary  TV 

That's  because  this 
Prism  TV  has  a  built-in 
computer  that's  more 
powerful  than  a  standard 
Personal  Computer*  Sixty 
times  each  second  the  internal 
computer  evaluates  and 
enhances  the  picture  you're 
seeing.  Making  scan  lines, 
flicker  and  video  noise  prac- 
tically invisible. 

And  to  make  sure  the  expe- 
rience of  owning  a  Prism 
Television  is  as  impressive  as 
its  technology,  we  created  the 
Prism  Club.  Its  privileges  include 
priority  in-home  service  and 
toll-free  information  hot  lines. 

New  Prism  IDTV — even  if  you're 
not  an  engineer  you  can  see  why 
its  technology  is  so  impressive.  H 

'Based  on  memory  capacity  comparisons 
TV  picture  simulated. 


PRism 

Panasonic 

just  slightly  ahead  of  our  time.® 
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DECEMBER  1989 


Melik  Kaylan  casts  an  admiring  eye  on 
Botticelli's  and  Rossetti's  women. 


Meredith  Brody  got  her  fingers  sticky  picking  out  the 
hest  cookies  for  us. 


I  The  end  of  the  year  is  a  pecu- 
f  Har  period  of  intense  celebra- 
1  tion  punctuated  by  spells  of 
reflection.  If  nothing  else,  the 
holidays  offer  pleasurable  es- 
cape from  the  t\Tanny  of  routine.  That  is  why,  this  month,  our  choice  of  stories  is  unabashedly 
hedonistic.  In  the  following  pages  of  Connoisseur's  World,  you  can  browse  through  the  latest  pot- 
boilers with  Ray  Sawhill,  plug  into  Billy  Altman's  pop  records  of  the  year,  sit  in  a  garden  with  Eve 
Auchincloss,  savor  marrons  glaces  with 
Corby  Kummer,  and  dance  with  your 
brain  thanks  to  Joan  Acocella.  Nostalgia  is 
also  part  of  the  holiday  spirit:  Polly  Frost 
revels  in  antique  shoes,  and  Susan  Orlean 

gives  us  her 
thoughts  on  Bar- 
bie, the  doll.  Sio- 
bhan  Toscano  re- 
veals the  myster- 
ies of  India's 
Golden  Temple, 
and  Peter  Rainer 

The  greatest  living  actress.'  «-    11  U    t       A 

Lloyd  Rose  makes  the  case.  ^^^^^  US  WHat  VIQ" 

eos   we    should 
buy,  including  Nortk  ^  Northwest. 

If  we  all  took  the  serious  trouble  of 
enjoying  ourselves,  maybe  we  would 
honor  our  resolutions.  —D.R. 

1  )ianiond'>  can  m,  kc  you  delirious. 
N';incv  Hoving  ex;        s  every  facet 
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Nobody  can  steal 
the  thunder  of  the 


engineers  who 


created  the  amazin 
Mercedes-Benz  300E. 


But  the  designers  wh 


The  engineers  of  Mercedes-Benz  view  the 
refinements  made  to  their  beloved  300  E 
Sedan   for   1990   with   decidedly   mixed 

emotions. 

Granted,  the 
designers  have  honed 
the  purest  shape  ever  given  to  a 
high-performance   sedan   into  an 
even  purer  form. 

And  not  even  a  McrLedes-Benz  engineer 
'    gainst  raising  the  3001' s  interior 


Inr     Monivjlr.  N  J 


1990  comi 


standard  of  living  to  match   its   exalted^ 
standard  of  driving. 

Which  the  designers  have 
done.  By  making  butter-soft 
glove  leather  upholstery 
standard.  Wrapping 
the  steering  wheel 
in  leather.  Trimming 

ill 


ast  transformed  it  for 


ery  close. 


I  cabin  front  to 
.    in  rich  hand- 
.  >hed  woods. 
None  of  which, 
engineers  insist, 
ever  compete  with  the  300  E's  perfor- 
ice  as  a  reason  to  buy. 
But  on  one  point  they  grudgingly  agree. 


By  adding  this  new  level  of  elegance  to  the 
only  sedan  Road  &  Track  has  already  named 
one   of  the   five   best   cars   in    the   world, 
the  designers  have  made  it  that  much  harder 
to  even  think  of  buying  anything  else. 

For  more   information  on    Mercedes- 
Benz  models  for  1990,  call  1-800-633-9001. 


ENGINEI  I'CD   LIKi:   NO  OIHEH 
CAIl  IN  THE  WORLD 


CQNNOIS 


Read  On 


Botticelli's  Primavera  and  his  Birth  of  Venus 
are  images  commonly  encoiinrereJ  in  the 
junkyard  ot  popular  iconolo^y  jostling  a 
Warhol  Marilyn  or  a  van  Gogh  sunflower 
on  a  postcard  rack.  Yet  during  the  sex'cn- 
teenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  Botticelli 
was  scarcely  thought  of.  He  was  a  little  too 
decorative,  too  pleasant,  not  tragic  or 
muscular  enough  tor  the  Dr.  Johnsons  of 
those  years.  That  is  why  the  Pre-Rapha- 
elites  and  the  Aesthetic  movement,  of  the 
late  nineteenth  century,  created  a  cult 
around  him.  Botticelli  offered  the  precise 
precedent  to  their  worship  of  visual  plea- 
sure, of  pure  pagan  heauty — after  the  pa- 
gans themselves,  ot  course,  whom  Botti- 
celli used  as  his  own  precedent.  This  also 
tells  us  why,  in  our  day,  his  images  are  ide- 
ally suited  to  mass-market  consumption, 
whether  in  the  form  of  posters  or  as  coftee- 
tahle  hooks:  simply,  they  lose  nothing  as 
reproductions. 

Accordingly,  Sandro  Botticelli  (Ahhe- 
\'ille),  hy  Ronald  LightKiwn,  the  Renais- 
sance sch(.)lar,  concentrates  mostly  on 
Botticelli's  work  and  its  roots  in  the  politi- 
cal and  cultural  life  ot  Florence.  There  are 
surprises — recently  cleaned  masterworks; 
illustrations  for  the  Purgatorio;  ahove  all, 
the  artist's  vast  range  of  religious 

paintings,  ^„»^^  mostly  over- 
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EMPEROR'S  CLOTHING 

The  rigorous  spirit  of  the  late  and  much- 
missed  Diana  Vreeland  has  been  kept  alive 
by  the  curator  Katell  le  Bourhis  and  her  gifted 
staff  at  the  Metropolitan's  cavernous  Cos- 
tume Institute.  The  sumptuous,  smart  show 
"The  Age  of  Napoleon"  (conceived  by  le 
Bourhis)  presents  160  examples  of  French 
dress,  court  costumes,  military  uniforms,  and 
textiles  of  the  period  1789-1815.  Here:  a 
court  train  of  silk  velvet  with  gold,  reputedly 
worn  by  the  princesse  de  Leon  at  Napoleon's 
wedding  to  Marie-Louise.  The  accompanying 
book  is  fascinating.  (December  1 2  to  April  1 5, 
in  New  York  City.)  —D.R. 


looked  hy  current  tastes.  Botticelli 
emerges  as  a  complex  thinker,  a  deeper 
artist  even  than  the  hrilliant  sensualist  of 
the  pagan  masterpieces. 

None  took  his  pretty  pagan  side  more 
narrowly  to  heart  than  the  English  Pre- 
Raphaelite  painter  and  poet  Dante  Ga- 
hriel  Rossetti.  Rossetti's  images  too  are 
strictly  photogenic  and  oft  reproduced: 
they  consist  o(  long-necked,  long-rohed 
women  with  rivers  oi  raven  hair  and  pale 
skin.  As  Botticelli  was,  he  wasohsessed  hy 
Dante  Alighieri  and  loved  to  render  scenes 
from  poetry  and  myth  in  a  style  so  pictorial 
that  reproduction  cannot  demean  it.  (Ros- 
setti even  reproduced  himselt,  turning  out 
the  same  painting  several  times  tor  differ- 
ent patrons. )  He  too  is  an  ideal  suhject  tor 
a  picture  hook,  and  Ahheville  has  just 
issued  Dante  Galmel  Rossetti,    hy  Alicia 


What  do  Botticelli  and  Rossetti  have  in  common?  And 
vhy  do  '    '>v  seem  so  in  tune  with  today? 


Craig  Faxon,  a  professor  of  art  history  in 
Boston. 

Unlike  Botticelli's,  Rossetti's  life  was 
highly  dramatic  and  well  recorded,  a  cross 
hetween  Byron's  and  Oscar  Wilde's.  He 
attracted  and  painted  women  whose  luxu- 
riant heauty  translates  easily  to  our  day. 
Fully  clothed,  they  are  more  purely  erotic 
than  any  Impressionist  nude  and  in  real 
life  seemed  to  hehave  like  Keatsian  her- 
oines— exactly  as  they  were  depicted.  Ros- 
setti's poetry,  like  his  art,  was  heavy-lid- 
ded, sensual,  and  aromatic,  more 
mood  than  suhstance.  The  poe- 
try feels  paintuUy  dated;  ,^ 
the  art,  exquisitely 
so. — Melik  Kay  Lin 


Vivier's  Proustian 
slippers  for  Dior — 
one  of  many  delights 

Nt)w  that  1  am  walking     in  two  new  books  on 
in   sneakers  all   the  shoe  designers. 

time,  I  may  he  healthi- 
er, hut  are  my  teet  expressing  themselves.^ 
Two  new  cotfee-tahle  hooks — Colin 
McDowell's  Shoes:  Fashiim  and  Fantasy 
(Rizzoli)  and  Mary  Trasko's  Heavenly  Soles 
(Ahheville) — teature  shoes  so  tempting 
that  1  could  give  up  comtort  torever. 

The  McDowell  is  the  move  complete 
history — an  extravaganza  ot  sketches, 
movie  stills,  close-ups  ot  tahrics,  details  oi 
paintings,  and  superhly  photographed  ex- 
amples Irom  famous  designers.  Although 
picture-hook  texts  often  adopt  a  pious 
tone — perhaps  to  persuade  you  that  you 
are  not  really  wa.sting  an  afternoon;  you 
an.'  learning  something — Shoes  has  its  en- 
tiitauung  moments:  the  origin  oi  the  luel 
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"is  hotly  debated  by  scholars;  many  main- 
tain that  horse-riding  peoples  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  did  not  require  heels  any  more 
than  warlike  races  such  as  the  Tartars." 

Thanks  to  Trasko's  book,  I  now  under- 
stand the  engineering  o(  the  stiletto  heel, 
even  if  I  can't  walk  on  one.  It  is  also  clear 
that  the  great  shoe  designers  are  masters  at 
playing  with  the  architecture  of  eroticism. 
Perugia's  coil  heel,  Vivier's  jeweled 
pumps,  and  Ferragamo's  pyramid  sandals 
are  witty  and  flirtatious.  Their  work  has 
the  sly,  decorative  genius  that  you  find  in 
the  paintings  of  Fragonard  or  the  writings 
oi  Tanizaki.  — Polly  Frost 


A  marvelous 
reproduction  of  an 
invaluable  manu- 
script does  justice 
to  the  power  and 
beauty  of  scien- 
tific discovery. 


^^^  A  deep-pink  single  peony  with  a 
golden  heart,  life-size,  is  attended 
on  either  side  by  two  humble  milkworts 
like  kneeling  donors  in  a  medieval  An- 
nunciation; above  a  heraldic  spiny  acan- 
thus, unapproachably  regal,  two  angelic 
forget-me-nots  hover;  a  row  of  poppies 
blazes  like  fireworks.  This  flowery  paradise 
is  in  The  Besier  ¥lor\\e.^um,  a  miraculous 
record  of  a  great  princely  garden  in  Germa- 
ny painted  by  a  botanist,  apothecary,  and 
artist  named  Basilius  Besler.  His  book, 
published  in  1613,  comprises  373  colored 
plates,  many  representing  a  variety  of  spe- 
cies, for  the  innocent  Besler  classified 
plants  simply  by  their  flowering  season — 
as  satisfactory  a  system  as  any  for  the  Gar- 
den of  Eden.  When  it  came  to  accurate 
observation,  however,  he  was  a  modem 
man  of  science  who  had  a  high  aesthetic 
sense  that  makes  each  elegant  plate  a  vig- 
orous and  harmonious  composition. 

The  original  copper  plates  of  the  F/orik'- 
^um  were  melted  down  in  1817;  only  late- 
ly, by  photoengraving,  could  this  glorious 
book  be  faithfully  reproduced  (Abrams; 
$  1  '50 ) .  — Eve  Auc/xinc/oss 

•    •    • 

Barbie  gets  her  due  in  VAassic  Dolls,  by 
Marco  Tosa  (Abbeville).  She  is  pictured 
dressed  in  a  black-and-white-striped  strap- 
less maillot,  in  a  satin  ball  gown,  and  in  a 


sheer,  lumuious  green  tormal.  But  the 
book  really  belongs  to  dolls  of  another 
era — the  stern-faced,  papier-mache  dolls 
made  in  Germany  in  the  mid- 1800s;  the 
tum-of-the-century  French  models,  with 
their  extravagant  outfits 'and  ctiquettish 
faces  and  glassy,  fixed  stares.  The  book  is  a 
gorgeous  documentation  of  these  rare  toys; 
it  is  also,  by  implication,  a  reflection  on 
the  changing  nature  of  childhood. 

The  most  precious  of  these  dolls  were 
the  knickknacks  of  aristocratic  kids.  But 
how  strange  to  imagine  any  children  play- 
ing with  such  objects  as  the  Steiner  doll, 
made  in  Paris  in  1867,  which  has  a  bisque 
head,  an  austere,  mature  face,  and  a  stiff, 
prim,  satin  outfit  trimmed  in  lace.  More 
sculpture  than  plaything,  it  looks  like  one 
of  those  objects  that  adults  warn  children 
not  to  touch.  Toward  the  hack  of  the  book 
are  a  few  photographs  of  soft,  babyish  rag 
dolls,  which  were  produced  in  the  early 
1900s.  This  was  the  time  when  children 
were  finally  recognized  as  being  something 
other  than  just  short  adults  and  were  al- 
lowed to  be  soft  and  babyish  themselves. 

Barbie,  with  her  pretematurally  volup- 
tuous body  and  taste  for  slightly  kinky 
clothes,  bespeaks  another  kind  of  lost 
childhood.  Children  have  been  treated  as 
little  adults  and  then  naive  creatures  and 
then  sophisticates  during  the  last  hundred 
years,  and  all  the  while  their  dolls  have 
made  material  those  perceptions.  What 
could  the  current  popularity  of  Teenage 
Mutant  Ninja  Turtles  possibly  portend."* 

— Susan  Orlean 

*    *    * 

In  the  holy  city  of  Amritsar,  in  northern 
India,  stands  the  Golden  Temple,  a  mag- 
nificent monument  to  the  Sikh  religion. 
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Other  ages,  other  dolls.  Dolls  have  always  mirrored 
the  changing  nature  of  childhood. 

Known  as  the  Harmandir  Sahib,  the  sa- 
cred shrine  can  be  likened  to  the  ancient 
Temple  of  Jerusalem.  It  was  built  in  1589, 
placed  majestically  in  the  center  of  a  pool 
of  tranquil  water,  in  the  heart  of  a  larger 
complex  called  the  Darbar  Sahib. 

Amazingly,  no  one  has  written  about 
the  temple  for  a  mass  audience  until  now. 
Patwant  Singh's  book  The  Golden  Temple 
(ET  Publishing),  a  big,  handsome  tome 
embellished  with  gold  leaf  and  breathtak- 
ing photographs,  corrects  that  lack.  Be- 
cause the  temple  is  the  most  sacred  of 
places  to  the  Sikhs,  the  book  also  traces 
the  story  of  Sikhism  from  its  birth,  in  the 
1400s,  to  the  150  years  of  war  against 
Mogul  forces;  from  brief  statehood  to  Brit- 
ish rule;  and  finally  to  that  religion's  pres- 
ent-day status  in  India. 

The  temple  represents  in- 
ner strength  to  the  Sikhs  and 
f  r       houses  their  most  precious 
I?       holy  book  of  writings.  Its  mag- 
&        nificent  art  and  architecture 
f:        are  photographed  in  detail, 
;         but  Singh's  real  triumph  is 
capturing  the  worshipers'  de- 
votion.  Many  Sikhs  volun- 
tarily clean  the  premises  or 
contribute  10  percent  of  their 
earnings  for  its  upkeep.  Says 
Singh,  "There  is  nothing  fa- 
natical in  their  love  for  this 
exalted  emblem  of  their  faith. 
It  is,  quite  simply,  the  core  of 
their  very  being." 

— Siohhan  Toscano 

For  travelers  and  lovers  of 
architecture:  the  Golden  Temple. 
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IT  WOULDN'T  BE  CHRISTMAS  WITHOUT 

CHAN 

FASHION.  FRAGRANCE.  BEAUTE. 
AT  SELECTED  FINE  STORES  AND  CHANEL  BOUTIQUES. 
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CHANEL  BOUTlCy;  JES:  NEW  YORK,  BEVERLY  HILLS,  CHICAGO,  SAN  FRANCISCO, 


DALLAS,  PALM  BEACH,  HONOLULU.       OPENING  WASHINGTON,  DC.  SPRING,  1990. 
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There  is  a  kind  ot  novel  that  makes  you 
confront  the  really  tough  questions,  such 
as  "Will  1  be  better  ort  reading  this  or 
watching  the  in-flight  movie.'"  As  tar  as 
rwo  oi  the  season's  most  obvious  contend- 
ers go,  you  would  do  well  to  rent  those  ear- 
phones. Len  Deighton's  Spy  Line  (KnopO 
is  full  ot  the  usual  chatter  about  moles  and 
the  wall,  but  it  turns  out  to  be  basically  just 
another  stor%-  about  drug  smuggling — 
which  may  prove  discouraging  even  to 
those  tans  who  like  their  spies  wear\'  and 
stinking  ot  stale  tobacco.  George  V.  Hig- 
gins's  Trust  (Holt),  which  concerns  a 
down-on-his-luck  ex— basketball  star  con- 
sidering blackmail,  is  entirelv  lacking  in 
satire  and  suspense.  Onlv  those  who  savor 
a  just-the-tacts-ma'am  narrative  crossed 
with  an  unrelievedlv  grim  view  oi  human 
nature  will  tind  Tnist  engrossing. 

But  some  appealing  titles  do  dot  the 
bookstore  shelves  this  holiday  season. 
Donald  E.  W'estlake's  Tomorrow's  Crimes 
(Mysterious),  a  scattershot  science-fiction 
collection  made  up  of  short  stories  and  a 
novella,  is  a  classy  little  entertainment. 
Even  in  the  least  of  the  stories,  Westlake, 
who  is  more  known  tor  his  thrillers  and 
comedies,  is  unfailingly  clearheaded  and 
affable,  like  an  ideal  traveling  companion. 
And  the  novella,  about  an  ex-con  who 
travels  to  a  distant  planet  to  tind  out  who 
killed  his  brother,  is  tough,  moody,  and 
almost  memorable.  Some  of  the  images 
that  Westlake  concocts  are  surprisingly  po- 
tent; thev  mav  remind  you,  if  fleetingly,  oi 
Edgar  Allan  Poe's. 

The  Fourth  Durango  (Mvsterious),  by 
Ross  Thomas,  is  a  comic  thriller  about  an 
isolated  town  on  the  California  coast  that 
has  seen  its  tax  revenues  dwindle  under 
Proposition  13.  Desperate  tor  a  way  to 
meet  the  bills,   the  mayor  and  chief  oi 

Big,  manly  fiction  for  tlie  jet-lagged:  some 
of  tfiese  books  are  even  entertaining. 


police  otter  their  services  to  anyone  willing 
to  pay  good  money  in  exchange  tor  a 
hideawav.  This  premise  lets  Thomas 
amuse  himself  with  thriller  conventions 
and  rope  in  more  of  the  contemporary 
world  than  vou  are  used  to.  The  novel  does 
not  reach  any  heights,  and  the  action  will 
not  set  anyone's  blood  racing,  but  Thomas 
keeps  the  mood  pleasingly  jolly. 

Dean  Koont:'s  horror  novel  The  Bad 
Place  (Putnam)  is  an  engaging  curiosity. 
A  pair  oi  detectives  are  hired  by  an 
amnesiac  to  tind  out  why  he  so 
often  awakens  with  blood  on 
his  clothes  and  black  sand 
in  his  hands.  Koont:  is  like 
an  earnest,  helpful  tour 
guide  to  the  gory  visions  he 
has  imagined,  pointing  out 
the  best  angle  to  watch  them 
from,  backing  you  away  so  that 
you  don't  get  splashed.  He  also 
supplies  some  of  the  season's  most 
likable  moments  of  inad- 
vertent comedv.  Identical- 
twin  sisters  reveal  to  their  brother  that 
they  have  dug  up  the  corpse  of  the  her- 
maphroditic creature  that  was  both  their 
father  and  their  mother  and  have  de- 
voured it.  Shocked,  the  brother — himself 
a  vampire — gasps,  "You  didn't!" 

— Ray  Sau'hill 


Lights 


Historicallv,  dance  tends  to  shuttle  back 
and  forth  between  the  engage  and  the  dega- 
gi,  the  narrative  and  the  abstract.  Right 
now.  though,  we  seem  to  have  both.  On 
the  one  hand,  there  are  the  high-gloss 
nonstop  movers  with  the  cool  costumes — 
Ntolissa  Fenlev,  Bill  T.  Jones.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  there  are  the  people  standing 
around  in  pedal  pushers,  complaining 
about  their  families.  In  both  cases,  dance 
values — structure  and  phrasing,  the 
movement  whose  force  is  not  exhausted  by 
its  explanation — often  get  lost. 

But  not  in  the  work  of  the  thirty- nine- 
year-old  New  Yorker  Bebe  Miller.  Miller 
combines  both  strains.  A  six-year  veteran 
ot  the  lush-limbed  Nina  Wiener  company. 
Miller  does  not  disdain  beautiful  dancing, 
but  for  the  last  few  years  most  of  her  works 
ha\  e  been  about  human  rclation.ships,  and 
the  pi'-ture  is  often  sad  or  flat-out  terrible. 
The  i'  ncers  butt  their  heads  into  one 
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The  dancer 
and  choreogra- 
pher Bebe  Miller 
stretches  to 
new  heights  at 
the  Brooklyn 
Academy  of  Music. 
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another's   stomachs, 

drop  one  another,  hold  out 

a  hand  and  then  snatch  it 

back.  Elsewhere  the  psychology, 

still  grim,  is  less  readable.  The  movement 

flowers  mysteriously.  You  stare  at  it,  with 

some  dark  recognition.  A  year  later  you 

can  still  describe  it  but  not  explain  it. 

This  month,  as  part  of  the  Brooklyn 
Academy  of  Music's  Next  Wave  festival. 
Miller  and  her  six-member  company  are 
premiering  a  new  work,  Allies,  which  she 
says  is  about  "the  under-the-table  signals 
we  get  from  people,  that  say  to  us.  This  is  a 
friend'  and  'This  is  not  a  friend.'  "  Even 
the  friends  are  not  so  nice:  "Everyone  gets 
along,  but  at  some  cost."  Brooding  over 
them  will  be  Robert  Flynt's  set,  three  huge 
panels  showing  dark  figures.  Actually, 
they  are  paintings  of  underwater  photo- 
graphs of  the  dancers  themselves — some 
nude,  some  clothed — overlaid  with  ana- 
tomical drawings.  Though  vaguely  threat- 
ening, "they  are  some  kind  of  overseers, 
watchers,  guides,"  Miller  says.  "One  pair 
are  angels."  She  seems  to  be  seeking  a 
primitive  truth  without  falling  into  primi- 
tivist  cliche. 

At  forty  minutes,  and  with  this  set  and  a 
commissioned  score  by  the  British  art- 
rocker  Fred  Frith,  Allies  is  Miller's  most 
elaborate  work  to  date,  as  befits  her  first 
appearance  at  the  much-publicized  Next 
Wave  festival.  Is  the  BAM  engagement  a 
big  deal  to  her.'  "Yes,  but  I'm  trying  to 
think  of  it  as  just  the  next  deal."  The  deal 
after  that  is  a  long  national  tour.  Miller 
and  company  will  take  Allies  to  Los  Ange- 
les, Santa  Barbara,  San  Diego,  Seattle, 
Chicago,  Ann  Arbor,  and  other  points 
east  and  west  from  January  through  April. 
These  concerts  will  include  a  solo.  Ram, 
for  Miller,  and  she  is  an  absolutely  unfor- 
gettable st)loist.  — Joan  Acocella 
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The  Tiffany  Tesoro 

Dazzling  additions  to  the  Tiffany  Tesoro  Collection. 

Watches  in  eighteen  karat  gold  with  diamond  bezels,  also  available 

at  selected  fine  jewelers.  Please  call  800-526-0649. 

Tiffany  &  Co. 

NEW  YORK   LONDON   MUNICH  ZURICH   HONGKONG 

SAN  FRANCISCO  BEVERLY  HILLS   SOUTH  COAST  PLAZA    PALLA'^   HOUSTON   CHICAGO  ATLANTA   BOSTON    ©T&CO.  1989 


Ihisisonewaytogetii 


Driver-side  airbag  like  BMW. 


ABS  anti-lock  braking  system 
like  Mercedes. 


Crystal  Key  Owner  Care  Program. 

A  better  warranty  than  even  Rolls  and  Mercedes. 

And  far  superior  to  BMW  and  Jaguar. 


Thisii 


Introducing  the  new  Chrysler  Lnper | 

*See  lir,    ed  warrant it-s  at  dealer.  Restrictions  apply,  liased  on  competitive  warranty  informal um  at  time  of  prii , 


Id's  best  engineering. 


Rear  load  leveling  suspension  feature 
like  Rolls  Rovce. 


4-speed  automatic  transmission  like  Jaguar. 
But  much  more  advanced. 


pier  way 


* 


klsNoLuxur>'Witliout  Engineering. 
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For  inff)rniation.  please  call 

1-800-4A-CHRYSLER 

irt  J^«  at  fiw  Ci'ys*'-=^'"W''  Deaf 
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RLD 


With  Orpheus  Descending,  Tennessee 
Williams  himself  descended  to  the  point 
where  his  plays,  rather  than  taking  off 
from  his  private,  fearful  sexual  fantasies, 
collapsed  into  them.  The  hrutishly  mascu- 
line Stanley  Kowalski  and  threatened, 
vulnerable  Blanche  DuBois  of  A  Streetcar 
Named  Desire  merge  in  this  later  play  in- 
to a  single  figure:  the  doomed  stud.  Like 
Chance  Wayne,  in  Sweet  Bird  of  Youth, 
who  ends  up  castrated,  and  Sebastian,  in 
Suddenly  Last  Summer,  who  is  cut  to  pieces 
and  eaten,  Orpheus  Descending  s  artist- 
drifter  Valentine  Xavier  is  too  potent  to 
live,  and  a  nasty,  nasty  fate,  via  blow- 
torch, awaits  him  at  the  hands  of  the  jeal- 
ous southern  men  whose  wives  he  inno- 
cently excites.  What  with  one  character 
being  struck  blind  by  a  vision,  another 
dropping  in,  between  pickups,  to  an- 
nounce that  Val  must  live!  live!,  and  a 
conjure  man  dashing  onstage  to  wave  a 
magic  bone  around,  the  carryings-on  be- 
come progressively  more  ridiculous.  Peter 
Hall  takes  all  this  lurid  hysteria  with  the 
utmost  seriousness  and  underlines  the 
most  overwrought  moments  with  expres- 
sionistic  lighting  effects  and  portentous 
music.  It  is  like  bad  opera. 

Val  is  practically  unplayable,  and  Eng- 
lish directors  frequently  seem  not  to  un- 
derstand how  to  work  with  American 
actors.  Granting  this,  Kevin  Anderson  (a 
Steppenwolf  actor)  is  completely  lost  in 
the  role.  Anderson  tries  to  suggest  virility 
by  standing  with  one  hip  thrust  aggressive- 
ly forward,  like  a  fashion  model.  When 
Vanessa  Redgrave,  as  Lady,  gathers  him  in 
her  arms  you  do  not  understand  what  she  is 
doing  with  him. 

Redgrave  is  not  simply  too  much  wom- 
an for  Anderson;  she  is  too  much  actress 

Redgrave  is  triumphant  in  Oq)heus  Descending. 
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for  this  production.  Her  magnificent  phys- 
ical presence,  her  beauty,  her  technique, 
her  emotional  fluidity  and  clarity,  her  wit 
are  all  put  to  turning  ver>'  low  dross  indeed 
into  gold.  Her  halt-Italian  Lady  is  not  a 
warm,  bountiful  Earth  Mother.  She  is 
brusque,  irritable,  a  bit  of  a  shrew;  a  wom- 
an who  thinks  she  is  American,  thinks  she 
fits  in.  When  she  meets  Val,  the  fit  begins 
to  pinch.  Lady's  impulses  sneak  up  on  her; 
Redgrave  makes  us  see  how  they  under- 
mine her  before  she  is  aware  of  it,  while  she 
thinks  she  is  still  in  control,  still  a  "lady." 
Giving  in,  she  is  goonily  embarrassed — at 
times,  and  not  inappropriately,  she  sug- 
gests Lucille  Ball.  Redgrave  skirts  the 
role's  obvious  pitfalls — the  opportunities 
for  pathos  and  suffering  and  "poetr>'" — 
and  chooses  what  could  be  a  quiet  moment 
of  humiliation  for  a  terrible  outburst. 
Crawling  up  the  stairs  at  the  end  of  the  first 
act,  she  screams  like  an  animal  caught  and 
crushed  in  the  trap  of  her  life.  This  kind  of 
performance — probably  the  only 
kind  an  actor  of  her  brilliance  could 
give — does  not  rescue  the  ludicrous 
production.  Redgrave  incinerates 
Orpheus  Descending  with  a  hotter  fire 
than  the  one  Williams  and  Hall  turn 
on  the  hero.  (At  the  Neil  Simon.) 

•  «  « 

John  Dexter's  production  3  Penny 
Opera,  based  on  Brecht  and  Weill's 
classic  of  social  indictment,  has 
neither  danger,  squalor,  wit,  nor 
political  intelligence.  It  also  lacks  a 
Macheath.  In  the  role.  Sting  proves 
that  it  is  possible  to  have  a  career  as  a 
'i  rock  star  without  either  presence  or 
;  a  voice.  Unmiked,  he  cracks  on  his 
high   notes.    Spatted  and  musta- 


Has  this  rock  star  and  actor  lost  his  sting? 
A  recent  performance  suggests  so. 

chioed,  he  looks  as  natty  as  a  Vic- 
torian lounge  lizard  and  has  about 
as  much  energy.  Sting  was  glint- 
ingly  nasty  in  the  movie  Dune 
and  had  a  troubled,  suggestive 
quality  in  Plenty,  but  in  this,  his 
first  legitimate  theater  perform- 
ance. Dexter  cannot  bring  him 
out.  Not  that  anyone  else  does 
much  better.  There  is  much 
broad  playing  of  the  dinner-the- 
ater variety. 

The  Threepenny  Operas  book  is 
an  entertainment,  like  its  source, 
John  Gay's  The  Beggar's  Opera.  It 
is  the  acrid  songs  that  are  meant 
E  to  interrupt  our  slumming  enjoy- 
z  ment  of  these  quaint  lowlifes, 
spitting  the  reality  eif  poverty  and  crime  in 
our  faces.  This  aggressiveness  toward  the 
audience  is  subversive,  and  here  the  angry- 
songs  .are  a  relief  from  the  monotony  ot 
Macheath's  exploits:  at  least  they  have  life 
in  them.  At  one  point  in  the  proceedings 
Macheath  delivers  one  of  Brecht's  most 
Brechtian  aphorisms:  "Art  isn't  nice." 
This  Threepenny  Opera  is  not  nice,  but  it  is 
dull,  which  is  the  next-worst  thing.  (At 
the  Lunt-Fontanne.)  — Lloyd  Rose 
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Now  that 
weddings  are 
back  in  vogue — and  what  bet- 
ter time  to  pop  the  question  than 
at  Christmas? — so  is  that  eternal  symbol  of  con- 
jugal fidelity  the  diamond  engagement  ring.  The 
choice  of  the  stone  can  be  daunting.  To  help,  the 
Diamond  Information  Center  has  come  up  with 
"The  Four  C's":  Color  (the  best  is  no  color);  Clari- 
ty (there  should  be  no  interior  flaws);  Cut  (it  de- 
termines "the  fire  and  the  sparkle");  Carat  (it 
takes  250,000  tons  of  ore  to  get  a  one-carat  dia- 
mond). As  for  the  unmentionable  "C"  word- 
Cost — we  suggest  that  the  ring's  price  should 
equal  two  months  of  the  fiance's  salary.  (In  Japan 
it  is  three  months,  while  in  Itoly  social  pressure 
dictates  an  amount  closer  to  a  year's.)  For  the 
long-wed  a  neat  gift  idea  is  to  add  stones  to  the 
original  solitaire  or  to  update  old  rings  with  new 
designs.  Manfredi,  with  shops  in  New  York,  in 
Greenwich,  Connecticut,  and  in  Milan,  predesigns 
a  sophisticated  setting  for  your  old  solitaire  or 
other,  newly  acquired  gems.  — Nanqf  Moving 
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My  1949  Chateau  Lafite^  they  say,  is  too  valuable  to  drink. 


My  Studebaker  Classic  should  never  be  driven. 


Don't  even  think  of  eating  off  the  English  china. 


All  I  can  say  is, 
thank  goodness  for  my  Waterman. 


Finally  a  priceless  possession  I  can  actually  use. 


Rns  write.  A  Waterman  pen  expresses.  For  more  than  a  century,  this  distmction  has  remained  constant.  In  the  precise,  painstaking 
tooling,  for  example.  In  the  meticulous  balancing.  In  layer  upon  layer  of  brilliant  lacquers.  In  accents  gilded  with  precious  metal. 
Those  who  desire  such  an  instrument  of  expression  f)    will  find  Waterman  in  a  breadth  of  styles,  prices  and  finishes. 
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Roll  with  It 


Here  are  some  spicy  pop  recordings  to  get 
you  into  the  holiday  spirit. 

The  Prochiimers,  Sunshine  on  Leith 
(ChrysaUs):  An  exuberant  amalgam  of 
folk,  hlues,  and  Scottish  marching  music, 
the  Proclaimers'  sound  is  irresistible.  The 
Scottish  twin  brothers  Craig  and  Charlie 
Reid  bring  to  their  political  songs  ("Cap  in 
Hand,"  "What  Do  You  Do")  a  stirring 
righteousness.  Their  rites-of-passage  love 
songs  ("Then  1  Met  You,"  "Come  On, 
Nature")  are  no  less  fervent. 

Clint  Black,  Killin  Time  (RCA):  As 
country  music  shifts  away  from  city  slick- 
ness  toward  rootsy  traditionalism,  a  new 
crop  of  young  artists  is  finding  that  you  can 
indeed  go  down  home  again.  The  latest  to 
swing  into  town  is  Black,  a  twenty-some- 
thing roc^kie  whose  debut  album  is  making 
him  the  envy  of  most  thirty-something 
country'  veterans.  Twisting  cliches  into 
new  shapes  is  Black's  specialty — "You're 
the  first  thing  that  I  thought  of  when  1 
tried  to  drink  you  off  my  mind,"  he  sings 
on  the  title  track — and  his  decidedly  un- 
macho  approach  to  the  end  of  an  affair  on 
"A  Better  Man"  just  may  pave  the  way  for 
kinder,  gentler  country-  break-up  songs. 

Fine  Young  Cannibals,  The  Raw  &  the 
Cooked  (M.C.A./I.R.S.):  Sometime  in 
the  next  decade,  historians  will  no  doubt 
figure  out  why  England's  primary  pop  con- 
tributions in  the  1980s  came  from  white 
soul  enthusiasts  who  were  mainly  just  em- 
ulating black  Americans.  A  notable  ex- 
ception is  Roland  Gift,  the  black  lead  sing- 


er of  the  Fnie  Young  Cannibals.  While  his 
colleagues  scratch  out  chilly  high-tech 
dance  snippets.  Gift  scorches  most  tracks 
with  intense,  churning  vocals — notably 
on  the  Motown-like  "Good  Thing"  and 
"I'm  Not  the  Man  1  Used  to  Be,"  reminis- 
cent of  prepulpit  Al  Green. 

Tish  Hinojosa,  Homeland  (A&M): 
Thanks  to  increasing  interest  in  so-called 
ethnic  music,  diamonds  in  the  rough  like 
the  Spanish-English  singer-songwriter  Hi- 
nojosa are  getting  a  chance  to  record.  Her 
clear,  robust  singing  will  remind  some  of 
Linda  Ronstadt,  but  it  is  her  tine  composi- 
tions that  impress  the  most.  "Donde  Voy 
(Where  I  Go),"  about  the  loneliness  of  an 
illegal  migrant  worker,  and  "Who  Showed 
Me  the  Way  to  Your  Heart"  are  haunting 
and  moving  in  any  language. 

Winter  Hours  (Chrysalis):  Guitar-ori- 
ented rock  bands  usually  thrive  on  dexter- 
ity, not  ideas.  But  this  introspective  quin- 
tet's self-titled  debut  album  (on  a  major 
label)  is  noteworthy  as  much  as  for  its  sub- 
tlety as  for  its  inventiveness.  Case  in 
point:  the  angular,  absorbing  centerpiece, 
"Carpenter's  Square,"  which  reveals  itself 
only  after  repeated,  careful  listenings.  Ku- 
dos to  the  producer  Lenny  Kaye,  whose 
sensitive  treatment  of  the  band's  sound — 
in  particular  the  melancholy  vocals  of  Jo- 
seph Marques — has  resulted  in  one  of  the 
quiet  "finds"  of  the  year.      — Billy  Altman 


Zap-Proof 


At  home  tor  the  holidays?  Wish  your  fam- 
ily and  friends  would  keep  quiet  for  an  hour 
or  two?  Then  rent  or  buy 
one  of  these  movies  on  vid- 
eo. There  is  something  tor 
everyone  here. 

The  Black  Stallion.  Car- 
roll Ballard's  adaptation  of 
the  Walter  Farley  novel  is 
one  of  the  very  few  chil- 
dren's fantasies  that  are 
equally  resounding  for 
adults.  The  rapport  be- 
tween little  Kelly  Reno  and 
his  beloved  "The  Black"  is 
so  lyrical  that  the  movie 
seems  enchanted,  as  if  we 
are  witnessing  the  aniinis- 


The  Fine  Young  Cannibals 
make  you  want  to  dance. 


tic  origins  ot  childhood  imaginings. 

hJorth  h>  Northwest.  Alfred  Hitchcock's 
classic  1959  mistaken-identity  thriller  is 
his  most  deliriously  enjoyable  movie.  It 
has  just  about  everything — chases,  ro- 
mance, double-  and  triple-crosses.  Any- 
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A  perfect  holiday  pick-me-up:  North  by  Northwest. 

one  who  has  ever  seen  this  film  remembers 
Gary  Grant's  crop-duster  dusting  and  his 
scrambling  across  Mount  Rushmore.  But 
there  is  more:  his  helpless,  drunken  spree 
in  a  brakeless  car;  his  train-compartment 
seductions  with  Eva  Marie  Saint;  James 
Mason's  suave,  maggoty  malevolence;  or 
just  Martin  Landau's  cobalt  blue  peepers. 

Oliver!  This  Carol  Reed  adaptation  of 
Dickens's  Oliver  Twist  is  one  of  the  best 
movie  musicals  ever  made.  It  is  rare  to  see  a 
big,  showboat  movie  with  so  much  poetic 
detail  and  teel  tor  the  powers  ot  reverie.  As 
Oliver,  Mark  Lester  has  an  astonishing 
purity,  and  Ron  Moody's  Fagin  is  a  music- 
hall  turn  ot  genius. 

Yojimbo.  Toshiro  Mifune — he  ot  the 
titanic  slouch — plays  an  itinerant  samurai 
who  hires  himself  out  to  both  sides  in  a 
warring  intertown  feud.  Akira  Kurosawa 
made  the  film  in  1961,  seven  years  after 
The  Seven  Samurai,  and  it  is  almost  as  won- 
derful. It  is  a  killing  comedy:  funnier,  the 
blacker  it  gets. 

Beetlejuice.  Another  black  comedy 
about  death — or,  to  be  more  precise,  the 
life  after.  Tim  Burton,  who  went  on  to 
make  Hatnuni,  shows  off  his  genius  for  pix- 
illated,  whirling-dervish  weirdness.  For 
sheer,  nut.so  inspiration,  few  scenes  can 
match  the  one  here  where  a  roomful  ot 
dinner  guests,  suddenly  possessed  by  spir- 
its, starts  lip-synching  Harry  Belatonte's 
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Van  Cleef  &  Arpels  was  established  in  the  United  States  in  1939. 
A  special  commemorative  pin  "The  Spirit  of  Beauty" 
celebrates  its  50th  anniversary. 
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\i\N  Cleef  &  Arpels. 


LAKI  DbVIVKE  The  signature  of  great  jewelry.  ^     _ 

MEMBER  COMITE  COLBERT  <^^^4<  /^  m^o/S^ 

New  York  744  Fifth  Avenue  10019  (212)  644-9500  ^ 

Beverly  Hills  300  North  Rodeo  Drive  90210  (213)  276-1161    Palm  Beach  249  Worth  Avenue  33480  (407)  655-6767 
Paris    Cannes    Monte  Carlo    Geneva    Tokyo    Osaka    Hong  Kong 

Design  "1989  Van  Cleef  &  Arpels  -; 
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Beverly  Hills 
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213276  5556 
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Greenwich  Ct 
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203  6619101 

Honolulu 

Haimofr&  Haimoff 
808  5314900 

Jackson  Heights  N.  Y. 

Moniquc  Fine  Jewelry 
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For  further  inrormation,  please  contact 
Maison  Century  Time  SA 
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Fax  4132  226166 


Caw  band  and  cryttal  of  ^pphirc,  reflDcd  fnwi  natural  A 
cut  lo  pcrrcciion:  III  cf.  gold  or  platinum  950  with  flaw 
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rendition  of  "The  Banana  Boat  Song." 
Michael  Keaton's  cadaverous  imp  Beetle- 
juice  is  like  nothing  you  have  ever  seen. 
To  say  he  is  like  a  cross  between  a  Kabuki 
Groucho  and  all  three  Stooges  only  begins 
to  do  him  justice. 

Bull  Durham.  The  screenwriter  Rem 
Shelton's  directorial  debut  produced  prob- 
ably the  best  baseball  movie  ever  made. 
Kevin  Costner,  better  than  ever,  is  a  fad- 
ing minor-league  catcher  who  is  brought 
up  to  the  Carolina  League  to  groom  an 
erratic  pitching  phenom  (Tim  Robhins). 
Susan  Sarandon  plays  the  wilted  flower 
child  who  used  baseball  cards  to  mark  her 
place  in  a  volume  of  Whitman.  Preston 
Sturges  would  have  loved  these  people — 
and  this  movie.  — Peter  Rainer 


YUMMIES 


Cookies  are  the  most  undervalued  form  of 
the  baker's  art.  They  are  too  small,  too 
basic,  too  cheap.  The  cookie's  reputation 
has  been  sullied  by  supermarket  brands, 
filled  with  preservatives  and  blindingly 
white,  hydrogenated  "creme,"  waxily 
coated  with  something  "chocolaty"  not 
chocolate.  (Lately  they  are  being  kept  soft 
by  chemicals  and  underbaking. ) 

Recently  we  have  discovered  new  im- 
ported cookies  that  restore  our  faith  in  the 
genre.  Crabtree  &  Evelyn  turns  out  a  num- 


ber ot  severe,  crisp  little  biscuits,  decep- 
tively plain  in  appearance  but  with  a  hid- 
den kicker  of  butter.  The  purest,  most 
honest  butter  flavor  comes  through  in  my 
favorites,  the  almond  shortbread,  lemon 
cookies,  and  orange  cookies.  The  ginger- 
bread is  a  bit  stolid,  but  children  will  like 
the  cleverly  packaged  gingerbread  men 
and  rabbits. 

The  Italian  chocolatier  Perugina,  maker 
of  Baci  candies,  has  a  new  line,  in  flowered 
tins  and  "needlepoint"  boxes  fitted  out 
like  candy  boxes  with  layers  of  assorted 
cookies,  some  crisp,  some  hard,  all  deco- 
rated and  coated  with  the  finest  chocolate 
and  elusively  flavored  with  citrus  essences 
and  spices. 

Crabtree  &  Evelyn's  are  definitely  bak- 
er's cookies;  the  Perugina,  candymaker's. 
The  Swiss  firm  of  Kambly  bakes  cookies 
that  partake  of  the  baker's,  candymaker's, 
and  pastry  maker's  arts.  It  produces  two 
lines,  its  "Haute  Tradition  Suisse" — clas- 
sic cookies  such  as  the  delicate  almond  bis- 
cuit "Butterfly,  the  fragile,  heart-shaped, 
chocolate-topped  Edelweiss,  and  the  say- 
it-out-loud,  crunchy  Yodeladeo — and  a 
new  line  inspired  by  the  lightness  and 
experimentation  of  French  nouvelle  cui- 
sine, "Nouvelle  Confiserie  Suisse,"  con- 
sisting of  three  flights  of  fancy  (Fleur  de 
Lys,  Excellence,  and  Privilege)  that  ex- 
plode in  the  mouth  owing  to  a  combina- 
tion of  evanescent  meringue  and  rich 
mousse  fillings. 

Confections  like  these  change  the  word 
"cookie"  from  a  diminutive  to  a  term  of 
endearment.  — Meredith  Brody 


NUTCRACKER-SWEET? 


Here  is  a  device  that  does  seem  all  it  is  cracked  up  to  be.  It  Is  cute,  It  Is 
lightweight,  and  It  Imparts  a  sense  of  control  to  Its  user — certainly  a  valu- 
able attribute.  It  Is  Jaws,  dubbed  "the  ultimate  nutcracker,"  and  it  may  be 
ordered  from  Prodyne,  P.O.  Box  212,  Montclair,  CA  91763;  phone:  (714) 
628-1316.  — ;.$. 
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The  best  chestnuts  are  the  most  noturel,  but  of  course 
we  also  wont  them  glace  and  Italian,  please. 

Ar  the  moment  after  a  holiday  feast  when 
vou  think  it  impoNsible  to  eat  another 
thing,  around  come  the  chocolate*;  and 
nuts*  and,  it  vou  are  vers-  luckv,  the  most 
precious  treat:  marrons  glaces — tat.  ten- 
der, sweet  chestnuts  that  gentlv  crumble 
into  chewT  pieces.  A  whole  matron  glace 
is  almost  enough  tor  a  meal,  but  then  so  are 
most  ot  the  components  ot  a  Christmas 
dinner.  It  cannot  be  hurried,  as  a  choco- 
late can  be.  or  split  neatly  in  r*o.  It  is  large 
and  splendid  and  vers"  sweet  and  com- 
mands all  vour  attention. 

The  best  come  trom  the  Piedmont,  in 
Italv.  where  the  .Azienda  .Agrimontana 
preserves  manv  kinds  ot  Iruit.  labeling  it 
beautitullv.  It  strictly  adheres  to  tradition 
when  selecting,  peeling.  K^iling.  and  then 
soaking  chestnuts  m  progressively  denser 
s\Tup  tor  six  da\^,  until  all  the  water  in  the 
chestnut  is  replaced  bv  s\Tup. 

Other  candied  chestnuts  are  gummy 
and  come  apart  like  putt\-  instead  ot  along 
the  ridges  ot  the  nutmeat,  as  those  trom 
.Agrmiontana  do.  Others  are  treated  with 
sulfites  and  have  an  artificial  taste;  noth- 
ing but  sugar  and  vanilla  is  added  to  .Agri- 
montana's.  Oi>u  «^ari  order  them  ftom 
Dean  &.  DeLuca,  212-431-1691).  Biting 
into  an  Agrimontana  chestnut  is  a  deli- 
cious commitment  to  sticky  fingers  and 
well-being.  — Corby  Kummer 

■  •  • 

.•\s  a  champagne  vessel,  the  saucer-shaped 
coiipc  might  ha\  e  glors  going  for  it  (legend 
has  it  that  the  first  one  was  molded  on  the 
breast  of  Marie  .Antoinette),  but  tht."»se 
who  profess  to  K?  wine  experts,  includinc 
thousands  of  restaurateurs,  banished  it  r^ 
oblivion  (or  ice  cream)  long  ago. 
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uddenly.  it  all  came  back  to  him 


CHAPTER     SIX 


She  was  standing  in  the 
jedroom  smiling.  He  bent  down 
grazing  her  neck  with  his  lips. 

"Neither  of  us  could  forget 
his  hotel,  but  how  did  you 
^emember  the  suite  number?" 

"1  didn't  have  to  remember," 
>tie  opened  her  hand  carefully  and 
showed  him.  "I  never  returned 
he  key." 
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Love  rings  true. 

Tiffany  presents  diamond 

band  rings  set  in  platinum  with 

brilliant  cut  or  baguette  diamonds, 

from  $5,300  to  MS.CXX). 
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compete  in  form  or  function  with  the 
tlute — a  classy  glass  of  towering  propor- 
tions, thought  to  be  the  better  to  enjov 
those  bubbles  by. 

Oh,  really?  Why  then  is  there  hardly  a 
flute  in  sight  in  Champagne  itself  these 
days.'  From  restaurant  to  hotel  to  tasting 
room  one  traipses  with  nar>'  a  glimpse  of 
our  familiar  flute.  What  fooler\-  are  the 
French  up  to,  anyway? 

"The  flute  is  a  cliche,"  declares  Remi 
Krug,  head  oi  the  champagne  firm  that 
bears  his  family  name.  "The  flute  is  clum- 
sy; it  throws  the  aroma  to  the  winds," 
intones  Gerard  Boyer.  chet  o\  the  three- 
star  Les  Crayeres. 

"It's  awful.  One  gulp,  and  the  contents 
of  a  flute  arc  finished,"  points  out  Philippe 
le  Tixerant,  the  public-relations  director 
of  the   CIVC  (the  Comire  Interprofes- 


sionnel  du  \  in  de  Champagne). 

Then  what  are  the  Champenois  drink- 
ing their  precious  out  of  these  davs? 
Vi'hite-wine  glasses:  g*.x>i-si:e  ones  and 
preferably  with  a  generous  Knvl.  With 
such  glasses,  Krug  savs,  one  is  intinitelv 
more  capable  of  appreciating  the  aroma  ot 
the  bubblv. 

And  the  bubblv"s  bubbles?  "From  a  visu- 
al standpoint,  1  don't  care  aK^ut  trams  ot 
bubbles,"  Krug  admits.  "Bubbles  are  sup- 
posed to  be  discreet.  You  don't  need  to  see 
streams  of  them.  You're  simplv  suppt'ised  to 
sense  them  in  vour  mouth." 

And  one  other  thing.  The  new  French 
dictum  on  serving  champagne:  never  pop 
the  cork  (soundless  is  in),  and  jamais, 
jamim,  jarruus  hll  the  glasses  more  than 
twi>-rhirds  full. 

— K'tiren  MturNei/ 
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THE  ART  OF  REFRIGERATION 


Forty  years  of  refining  and 
redefining,  pride  of  craftsmanship, 
dedication  to  quality,  and  the  latest 
technology  have  made  Sub-Zero  the 
unsurpassed  leader  in  built-in 
refrigeration  for  homes  of  distinction. 
Winner  of  the  "Design  Excellence 
Award,"  the  500  Series  offers  exciting 
eurostyled  white  and  glass  interiors, 
24"  depth,  capacities  to  30  cu.  ft., 
several  combination  model  choices 
with  widths  ranging  from  30"  to  72", 
exterior  beauty  and  the  reliability  of  a 
high  performance  system,  backed  by 
our  exclusive  12-Year  Protection  Plan. 

See  the  Sub-Zero  difference  on 
display  at  leading  kitchen  and 
appliance  dealer  show  rooms  ...  or 
request  our  colorful  brochure. 

SUB-ZERO  FREEZER  CO  ,  INC  , 

PC  Box  4130,  Madison.  Wl  5371 1,  608/271  2233 


Models  550  comb  I 


1  DAVIES  STREET  ■  LONDON  Wl     TEL:  01-408  0207  •  FAX;  01-493  3422 


A  Pair  of  Fine  Gold  Lacquer  and  Shibayama  Inlaid  Vases,  signed  Shibayama  Issei, 
24.8  cms  (9V4  inches).  Meiji  period,  circa  1880. 
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Out  of  Body 


Samsara  means,  in  Sanskrit,  eternal  re- 
birth. It  is  also  the  name  of  the  latest  fra- 
grance from  the  legendary  nose  Jean-Paul 
Guerlain.  Guerlain  has  a  passion  for  san- 
dalwood and  jasmine,  which  impart  Sam- 
sara's  spiritual  character. 

Sandalwood,  sacred  to  the  Hindus  since 
at  least  500  B.C.,  is  extracted  from  the 
white  wood  of  the 


't:/^f<mj^y. 


evergreen  that 
grows  in  the  In- 
dian state  of  My- 
sore. Essence  of  sandalwood  is  burned  at 
Indian  religious  ceremonies;  and  to  this 
day  on  India's  New  Year's  Eve,  Burmese 
women  sprinkle  sandalwood  and  rosewa- 
ter  on  passersby  to  wash  away  the  sins  of 
the  past  year. 

Jasmine,  no  less  sacred  than  sandal- 
wi)od,  prt)bably  originated  in  the  foothills 
of  the  Himalayas.  Because  they  are  fragile, 
white  jasmine  flowers  are  gathered  early  in 
the  morning  before  the  heat  can  harm 
them  and  are  preserved  at  low  tempera- 
tures. Jasmine  was  one  of  the  five  flowers  of 
Kama,  the  Hindu  god  of  love,  and  is  a  sym- 
bol of  hope,  happiness,  and  k)ve. 

— ]i\i  Resnick 

Edited  by  Diane  Raffcrty 
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America's      / 
leading  resof^rce  I 


English  Antiques. 
37  E  12  St,  NY  10003 
(212)  673-6644. 
Also  at 
Bergdorf  Qoodman. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


Are  You  An  Art  Collector? 

HOW  A  RUSSIAN  SCULPTOR  CAME  TO  BE  FAMOUS  IN  AMERICA 

We  sell  art.  A  lot  of  it.  But  our  clients  ore  very  demandir^g,  so  when  we  went  looking  for  a  sculptor  to 
represent  we  were  faced  with  a  tough  task.  There  ore  a  lot  of  artists  out  there,  but  none  had  that 
perfect  mixture  we  were  looking  for.  The  artist  (sculptor)  we  wanted  had  to  have  the  following: 

1)  A  worldwide  reputation  (not  notional  —  worldwide!) 

2)  Strong  museum  representation 

3)  A  desire  to  make  his  or  her  art  accessible  (and  affordable)  to  the  public 

4)  An  artist  whose  concern  was  for  the  art  —  and  not  its  commercial  viability 

So  how  did  we  find  this  artist?  We  reviewed  hundreds  of  submitted  portfolios  —  and  reviewed 
dozens  of  art  magazines,  Oh,  and  I  almost  forgot,  we  went  to  a  lot  of  art  shows. 

But  then  as  fate  has  it,  we  found  the  sculptor  we  were  looking  for,  right  under  our  noses. 

It  was  in  New  York  in  early  1988  that  we  were  introduced  to  Misha  Frid  by  a  good  friend.  But  that 
meeting  did  not  culminate  into  a  relationship  until  almost  nine  months  later  when  Misha  flew  into 
Los  Angeles  to  meet  us  at  the  Art  Expo.  It  took  us  just  a  few  minutes  to  realize  that  Misho's  new 
works  were  far  and  away  the  most  beautiful  we  had  ever  seen. 

Misha  is  a  hero  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  upon  arriving  in  America  he  had  been  hired  to  do  the 
physical  sculpting  on  some  of  the  Erte  bronze  sculptures,  (we  can't  name  them  but  they  were 
among,  if  not,  the  most  popular  Erte  pieces). 

Misha  also  did  the  physical  creating  of  a  large  part  of  the  Erte  Art  to  Wear  collection.  But  more 
important  than  even  his  collaboration  with  Erte  were  Mishcfs  other  accomplishments. 

Misho's  art  that  he  created  in  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  declared  a  notional  treasure  there,  and 
by  law  is  not  allowed  to  be  removed  from  the  country. 

Misho's  work  was  a  major  feature  at  the  Russian  Pavilion  at  the  World's  Fair  in  Montreal  (Expo  67). 

Not  only  has  Misha  hod  shows  worldwide  (Japan,  Poland,  Germany)  but  his  work  has  been 
featured  in  major  museums  around  the  world  (including  the  Hermitage  in  Leningrad). 

In  the  short  time  since  our  collaboration  began,  Misho's  newest  bronze  and  acrylic  works  (known  as 
the  Dream  Series)  and  his  new  oil  acrylic  masterpiece  "Swan  Lake"  (a  39"  toll  wonder  done  by  the 
some  master  craftsman  who  produces  the  Frederich  Hart  acrylic  sculpture)  hove  been  received 
beyond  our  wildest  expectations.  We  attribute  this  to  three  very  good  reasons: 

1)  The  limited  edition  sculptures  ore  signed  and  numbered  and  kept  to  small  edition  sizes 
(only  190  to  300  works  per  masterpiece) 

2)  The  works  are  extremely  affordable  (Misho  doesn't  think  you  should  have  to  be  rich  to  enjoy 
and  own  great  art,  and  we  agree) 

3)  The  sculptures  are  incredibly  gorgeous! 

A  PICTURE  IS  WORTH  A  THOUSAND  WORDS 

If  you  would  enjoy  seeing  the  beautiful  works  of  Misha  Frid,  please  coll  us  of  Diane  Fine  Art  for  a  free 
brochure  and  color  photos  ot  1-800-323-2787  or  1-813-572-7727.  There  is  no  obligation  and  you  ore 
welcome  to  keep  the  brochure  and  photos  as  our  free  gift. 
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Bloomingdale's 


Auctions 


Three  tiffany  lamps,  two 
da  vinci  drawings,  and  a 
partridge  in  a  pear  tree 


The  best-sung  thing  about  the  hohday 
season  is  all  the  love  and  goodwill  it 
generates.  But  let's  face  it:  there  is 
nothing  wrong  with  getting  all  that 
good  loot  on  Christmas  morning. 
What  better  place  to  land  the  perfect  pres- 
ents tor  your  loved  ones  than  at  auction? 
December  always  is  a  delight  to  con- 
noisseurs of  old-master  pictures,  and  this 
month  the  scene  will  sizzle.  On  the  1st  in 
Monaco  Sotheby's  will  dispose  works  from 
the  storied  collection  of  the  comtesse  de 
Rehague.  What  a  lineup:  two  fascinating 
drapery  studies  from  a  small  group  exe- 
cuted about  1470  by  a  teenage  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  the  only  ones  in  private  hands. 
They  could  sell  for  more  than  $4  million 
each.  Also  in  the  sale  are  an  expansive 
Venetian  canal  scene  by  Guardi,  esti- 
mated at  more  than  $6  million;  a  fascinat- 
ing, totally  unassuming  Rembrandt  draw- 
ing, Three  Women  at  the  Entrance  of  a 
House  ($780,000);  and  some  ninety-hve 
chalk  and  ink-and-wash  drawings  from  an 
Italian  sketchbook  by  Hubert  Robert, 
which  seem  more  interesting  than  a  good 
many  ot  his  paintings. 

The  Phillips  London  old-masters  offer- 
ing on  the  5th  includes  more  than  110 
splemlid  lots,  with  a  particularly  strong 
contingent  of  Dutch  genre  paintings  (van 
tier  Ast,  (^orneliusdeileem,  van  lluysum, 
Salomon  van  Riiysdaei,  van  der  Velde  the 
Younger)  as  well  as  solid  Italian  and 
French  material    Those  living  on  tighter 


budgets  will  want  to  take  in  the  Phillips 
sale  of  old-master  drawings  on  the  4th. 

On  the  6th,  Sotheby's  Monaco  will  sell 
nine  old-master  and  British  paintings  for- 
merly in  the  collection  of  Sir  Joseph  Rob- 
inson, the  late  South  African  mining  mag- 
nate. This  batch,  which  could  top  £10 
million,  includes  Gainsborough's  The  Bhie 
Page,  a  full-length  portrait,  which  prefi- 
gures the  more  famous  Blue  Boy,  as  well  as 
solid  selections  from  Jan  van  de  Cappelle, 
Gonzales  Coques,  Murillo,  Eglon  van  der 
Neer,  Jacob  Ochtervelt,  and  Reynolds. 
Keep  an  eye  on  two  late-fifteenth-century 
Florentine  panels  (one  by  the  Master  of 
1487  and  the  other  attributed  to  Bartcv 
lomeo  di  Giovanni)  of  scenes  from  the  sto- 
ry of  Jason  and  the  Argonauts;  they  should 
top  £2  million  each. 

The  runaway  star  of  the  Christie's  old- 
masters  selection  on  the  8th  undoubtedly 
will  be  a  dark,  almost  forbidding  portrayal 
by  the  inimitable  Peter  Paul  Rubens  called 
A  Forest  at  Dawn  with  a  Deer  Hunt,  in 
which  light  and  dark,  life  and  death  are 
dramatically  and  powerfully  juxtaposed, 
leaving  little  doubt  as  to  the  outcome.  The 
painting  very  likely  was  in  Rnbens's  pos- 
.session  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1640, 
and  sold  as  lot  108  in  his  estate  sale.  Unfor- 
tunately the  house  is  playing  that  annoy- 
ing "Refer  department"  refrain  in  lieu  of 
an  estimate  (which  nuansC  ,'hristie's  is  still 
tying  to  psych  out  the  market). 

December's  (Chinese  sales  typiially  are 


This  Bartolomeo  di  Giovanni  will  go  public  at  Sothe- 
by's Monaco;  an  ^rnile  Golle  lamp  (below)  is  a  rare 
snare  at  the  house's  New  York  branch. 

among  the  highlights  of  the  season.  The 
action  is  in  New  York  early  in  the  month. 
On  the  2nd  Christie's  presents  a  handsome 
sale  of  fine  Chinese  ceramics  and  works 
of  art,  particularly  strong  in  Ming  blue- 
and-white  ware  (which,  curiously,  has 
been  up  and  down  recently).  The  top  lot 
should  be  an  evocatively  beautiful,  twen- 
ty-three-inch-high Tang  painted-wood 
figure  of  a  standing  court  lady  (high  esti- 
mate: *$  150,000). 

On  December  6  Sotheby's  New  York 
follows  with  two  solid  sessions:  Chinese 
paintings  and  Chinese  works  of  art.  On 
the  12th,  Sotheby's  London  will  sell  the 
British  Rail  Pension  Fund's  collection  of 
Chinese  ceramics  and  works  of  art,  part 
2.  Part  1  of  this  collectit)n,  mainly  of  Ming 
and  later  wares,  sold  last  May  in  Ht)ng 
Kong  for  a  record  HK  $  1 50  million.  Part  2 
is  composed  of  superb  pre-Ming  ceramics 
and  other  important  works:  elegant  archa- 
ic bronzes  and  several  major  Tang  pieces, 
such  as  a  gilt-bronze  lion  and^ 
magnificent  glazed-pot- 
tery horse  figures. 
Though  less  accessible 
than  the  material  in 
part  1,  this  stuff 
probably  will  fetch 
some  £4  million  to  £5  million. 

Orientalists   will    want    to 
check  out  the  art  and  architec- 
ture sale  at  New  York's  Swann 
Galleries  1)11  the  7th.  There  wil 
be  some   185  lots  of  rare  and 
important   reference   material 
on  the  subject  of  Oriental  art, 
particularly  ceramics. 

The  last  two  years,  C>hris- 
fie's  has  seemed  to  have  an 
edge  in  the  field  ol  illuminated 
hooks  and   manuscripts.    But 
this  year's  bragging  rights  go  to 
Sotheby's   London,    to  which 
li.is  fallen  llu-  o|iporliiniI 
o(  offering,  on  the  5th, 
the  precious   Boisroin  - 
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Who  chose  the  Hakimian? 


A  rare  nineteenth  century  Aubusson  rug  of  ex- 
traordinary color  and  exceptional  size  is  not  easy 
to  find  — unless  you  know  that  F.J.  Hakimian  spe- 
cializes in  just  such  carpets  for  both  residential 
and  commercial  customers.  This  hVench  master- 
piece in  a  formal  American  setting,  appropriately 
surrounded  by  sculpture  portraits  including  Ik'n- 
jamin  l^Vanklin  (our  first  Ambassador  to  hVancc) 
and  the  Marcjuis  de  l^afayette  (of  Revolutionary 
fame),  was  chosen  for  the  Kips  Bay  Showcase  by 
one  of  our  country's  leading  interior  designers, 
Robert  K.  l.,ewis. 


. 


F.    J.    H   A    K   I   M   I   A   N,    I   N   C. 

Distinctive  luiropcan  and  Oriental  (Carpets 
Anti(|ue  Rugs  and  I'criod  Tapestries. 

136  East  .S7th  St.,  Suite  201 

New  York,  New  York  10022 

2 12-.U  1-6900 
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A  legendary  Jaguar  XJ6  for  only  $39,700*  would  be 
wonderful.  But  a  new  XJ6  at  this  price,  with  a  num- 
ber of  very  significant  improvements,  would  be  quite  an 
accomplishment.  Introducing  the  1990  Jaguar  XJ6. 

Our  list  of  improvements  starts  with  the  heart  of  the 
car.  This  new  Jaguar  is  powered  by  a  larger,  4-liter 
engine  that  prcxluces  an  impressive  223  horsepower. 


A 


BLENDING 


Of  course,  a  larger  engine  requires  a  tranj 
that's  up  to  the  task.  Our  new  automatic  tranj 
not  only  channels  our  powerplant's  energie; 
lessly,  it  also  features  an  exhilarating  "sport"  rr 
produces  the  response  necessary  for  spirited  c 

For  safer,  surer  stopping  under  all  brakin 
tions  we've  installed  a  new  Teves  anti-lock  (A 
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nsportation,  license  and  taxes.  Actual  retail  prices  are  set  by  the  dealer  and  may  vary. 


lis  new  braking  system  provides  improved  fade 
ice  and  a  25  %  increase  in  power  assistance. 
■  patented  four-wheel  independent  suspension 
fc  you  a  smooth,  luxurious  ride,  while  inside 
cious  cabin  you'll  relax  in  the  rich  warmth  of 
)lished  walnut  and  soft,  supple  leather, 
perhaps  the  most  distinctive  characteristic 


CHINE 


found  in  every  Jaguar  is  its  styling,  a  design  philoso- 
phy developed  by  a  company  with  a  fifty-year  history 
of  building  one  classic  automobile  after  another. 

We  invite  you  to  test  drive  a  1990  Jaguar  XJ6.  For 
your  nearest  dealer,  call  toll-free:  1-800-4- JAGUAR. 

And  at  just  $39,700,  give  thought  to  not  only  rais- 
ing your  standards,  but  to  raising  your  spirits  as  well. 

JAGUAR 


[james  JRoJbinaon 

15  EAST  57th  STREET,  N.  Y.  10022 
^  (212)  752-6166 
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ray  Psalter  (ca.  1260).  It  is  ann)ng  the 
finest  products  of  the  Amiens  school  dur- 
ing its  heyday  as  the  center  of  Gothic  art- 
istic expression  under  the  reign  of  King 
(Saint)  Louis  and  contains  some  212 
leaves,  eight  full-page  miniatures,  and 
thirty-two  smaller  miniatures — all  deftly 
drawn  and  exquisitely  executed  with  plen- 
ty of  gold  leaf.  The  Psalter  will  soar  past 
the  $1  million  mark. 

On  the  7th  Sotheby's  London  will  offer 
a  fabulous  sale  of  European  works  of  art 
and  sculpture,  including  an  important 
early-seventeenth-century  bronze  figure  of 
a  dancing  faun  now  thought  to  be  by  per- 
haps the  leading  mannerist  sculptor  of  the 
era,  Adrien  de  Vries.  Purchased  in  the  ear- 
ly 1950s  by  its  consignor  for  a  mere  seven 
guineas  and  used  as  garden  statuary,  this 
exquisite  piece  could  top  the  £1  million 
mark  with  room  to  spare. 

On  the  7th,  too.  New  York's  William 
Doyle  Galleries  holds  its  major  fall  sale  of 
American  paintings  and  sculpture.  A 
surefire  standout  will  be  the  coquettish 
bronze  Girl  with,  a  Bird,  by  Bessie  Potter 
Vonnoh  (number  four  of  five),  which  was 
designed  as  a  fountain  (it  stands  more  than 
five  feet  high)  for  the  Conservatory  Gar- 
den in  Manhattan's  Central  Park.  It  might 
fetch  $180,000.  Other  highlights  in  this 
sale:  a  small  group  of  surprisingly  appealing 
"Pennsylvania  Impressionist"  paintings. 

If  you  are  clever  enough  to  buy  your 
Christmas  knickknacks  at  auction,  Bon- 
hams  may  be  your  best  bet  overall.  On  the 
1st,  Bonhams  Chelsea  will  present  a  genu- 
ine Christmas  gifts  sale,  with  a  splendid 
and  affordable  selection  of  men's  and 
women's  jewelry,  watches,  silver  and  gold 
goodies  such  as  snuff-  and  trinket  boxes 
and  wine  labels,  as  well  as  collector  ceram- 
ics. On  the  morning  of  the  2nd,  the  sale 
items  will  be  contemporary  modern  de- 
signer jewelry  by  artisans  from  the  1950s 
through  the  present;  most  estimates  are  in 
the  £300  to  £5,000  range. 

Possibly  the  most  intriguing  offering^ 
this  month  will  be  the  sale  on  the  1 3th 
the  Phyllis  Phillips  collection  of  an- 
cient, medieval,  Renaissance,  and 
antique  jewelry  at  Christie's 


Stocking  stuffers?  A  salamander  pendant  and  other 
centuries-old  jewels  at  Christie's  London. 


Once  he  gathered  moss  in  a  garden;  now  this  faun 
may  fetch  $2  million  at  Sotheby's  London. 

London.  It  spans  the  ages  from  the 
Romans  through  the  eighteenth  century 
in  every  conceivable  medium:  some  sixty 
rings  containing  cameos,  intaglios,  and 
gemstones  in  gold,  silver,  and  enamel; 
exquisitely  bejeweled  pendants  ranging  in 
form  frc^m  the  blessed  to  the  beastly;  and 
magnificent  jeweled  pieces  that  stagger 
the  imagination.  A  great  deal  of  this  is 
museum-quality  stuff,  so  it  will  not  be 
inexpensive. 

December  is  one  of  two  months  (June  is 
the  other)  that  feature  major  sales  of  twen- 
tieth-century decorative  arts  in  New 
York,  and  this  time  we  face  potential 
blockbusters;  the  market  continues  to 
soar,  and  buyers  appear  to  be  insatiable. 

Sotheby's  leads  off  with  a  two-day 
extravaganza  on  the  1st  and  2nd.  Included 
are  230  lots  from  the  collection  of  Arnold 
R.  King  and  the  estate  of  Hank  Helford  of 
Tiffany  lamps  and  metalwork.  The  true 
showstopper  will  be  an  extraordinary 
Galle  figural  lamp,  Les  Coprms, 
designed  at  the  artist's  peak. 
The  presale  estimate  is  over  $  1 
million.  The  same  days,  a 
twentieth-century  decorative 
works  of  art  sale  will  feature  many  first- 
rate  furniture  and  decorative  pieces  from 
such  artists  as  Daum,  Dunand,  Galle, 
(jray,  Legrain,  Majorelle,  and  Ruhlman. 

Finally,  Christie's  will  respond  on  the 
8th  with  a  majestic  sale  of  its  own.  The 
emphasis  is  on  first-rate  decorative  materi- 
al, such  as  a  number  of  important  Tiffany 
lamps  and  huge  stainod-glass  windows, 
which  will  glow  nicely  around  the  Christ- 
mas tree.  —]amc%  R.  Lyons 
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Crystal  shown:  Fanlight 


The  Crystals  of  Lenox 

An  important  collection  of  fine  lead  crystal  handcrafted  in  the  tradition  of  Lenox. 


LENOX  CHINA  AND  CRYSTAL   SKNl)  $1  OO  FOR  COLC-»R  RROCIU'Rr  TO  I  FNOX    I  AWR  r  NCF  VI  I,  I  F ,  N|   C>«(vm    •    l-«00-635-3669.  ©  LENOX  1989 
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Important  American  Paintings, 
Drawings,  Watercolors  and 
Sculpture  from  the 
18th,  19th  and  2()th  Centuries 

Auction  to  be  licld  Friday,  December  1 ,  1989  at  10  a.m. 
and  2  p.m.  in  our  galleries  at  502  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  NY  10022.  Viewing  begins  November  25. 
For  further  information  contact  Debra  Force 
(I'aintings)  at  212/54f)-1179  or  Alice  Duncan 
(Sculpture)  at  212/546-1148.  For  catalogues  telepiione 
718/7^^^1480. 

(reorgia  ( )1|ifcffc,  lihfc  tfiprninii  (Uories,  New  Mexico  II,  oil  on  canvas, 
signed  on  vcf/f^  '  "^'-^'^  "^  •""     "         ->•     ^-  " 
Estimate:  $4()f), 


The  gem  that  is  most  woman. 


Tom  UUin9  tSOnQjaclc&JmeJcnvlry 

190  Post  St.  San  Francisco      Stanford  Shopping  Center  Palo  Alto 
(415)982-8888 
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A  timeless  mas 
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\%vrt  thi  Finest  Is  Not  kW  Most  F.xpensu/e"  200  Newport  Center  Drive,  Newport  Beach,  CA  92660   (714)  644-8325 
Out  of  State  800-MOBOCO-l   Telex    188747-TABIRIN 
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LAHAINA 
GALLERIES 
PORTRAIT 


THE  ARTIST:  Born  in 
Canton,  China,  1933. 
Moved  10  Hong  Kong 
at  age  19.  Immigrated 
to  the  U.S.  in  1978. 
Self-taught. 

HIS  ART:  Scmi-abstract 
and  Expressionism. 
Noted  for  ethereal 
landscapes,  dramatic 
color  accents,  and 
harmonious  composi- 
tion. 

HIS  COLLECTORS:  Ward 
Air  Canada,  American 
Medical  Association 
Chicago  Headquarters, 
and  in  many  more 
corporate  and  private 
collections  internation- 
ally. 

HONORS:  Honored 
Member,  Asia  Art 
Society. 

REPRESENTED  BY: 
Laliaina  Galleries,  for 
over  12  years  one  of 
the  most  respected 
names  in  the  art  world, 
with  five  galleries  in 
Hawaii,  at  L.e  Mcridicn 
Newport  Beach  Hotel, 
and  655  Beach  Su^eel, 
San  Francisco. 

SHOWN  HERE; 
Two  original  oils. 
rop:  "Returning  Home." 
36  X  48  inches.  Bottom: 
"Shrine  of  the  Mist." 
36  X  48  inches. 
To  acquire,  or  for 
information  about  the 
artist  and  other  available 
original  works  and 
signed  and  numbered 
limited-edition  graphics, 
call  l-8()()-367-8()47, 
exi.  108. 


Laliaina  Galleries 


©  I^haina  Gallcncs  1989 
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With  masks,  puppets,  and 
live  performers,  julie 

taymor  creates  a  new  kind 
of  theatrical  magic 

by  don  shewey 


In  the  nave  of  St. 
Clement's  Epis- 
copal Church — 
two  hlocks  west 
of  Broadway  and 
a  world  away — a  ver- 
tical  sea  of  thick 
jungle  greenery  shifts 
and  throhs,  dis- 
gorging huge  puppets 
in  the  form  of  a 
snake,  lizards,  mat- 
ing heasts,  and  dra- 
gonflies.  On  a  scale 
model  of  a  South 
American  town  the 
size  of  two  telephone 
booths,  a  stick-figure 
funeral  procession 
(complete  with  in- 
cense bearers  barely 
one  foot  tall) 
marches  solemnly  up 
the  hill  as  enormous 
vultures  circle  over- 
head. In  the  town 
square,  a  mother 
grieves.  She  is  por- 
trayed by  two  masked 
performers — one  for 
her  huge  face,  the 
other  f o  r  her 
hands — while  a  third 

performer,  also  masked,  plays  a  whole  trio 
of  wailing  women  all  by  herself.  Night 
falls,  and  the  hillside  comes  alive  with 
shadow  puppets  seen  through  the  walls  of 
their  houses,  dancing,  drinking,  copulat- 
ing, and  combing  their  hair.  A  life-size 
skeleton  dances  with  a  derby  on  his  head 
and  a  little  tiny  puppet  butterfly  balanced 
on  the  tip  of  his  outstretched  finger. 

"AMAZING  MOMENTS  OF  MYS- 
TERY, MYTH,  AND  MAGIC!"  That  is 
what  the  carnival  that  parades  through 
Horacio  Quiroga's  "Juan  Darien"  prom- 
ises. And  in  the  music-theater  piece 
named  for  the  seventy-year-old  short  sto- 
ry, the  designer  and  director  Julie  Taymor, 
thirty-six,  delivers  exactly  that.  In  images 
drawn  from  deep  in  the  unconscious,  she 
tells  the  story  of  ;i  baby  jaguar  taken  from 


Taymor  with  faces  she  sculpted  by  hand  for  the  mesmerizing  Juan  Darien,  which  returns  this  month 

the  forests  and  transformed  by  a  woman's 
compassion  into  a  little  boy. 

In  the  United  States,  masks  and  puppets 
are  consigned  to  the  margins:  to  children's 
theater  or  to  folklore  exhibits.  But  in  other 
cultures,  notably  in  the  Far  East,  puppet 
theater  traffics  in  universal  concerns  as 
simple  as  life  and  death,  as  complicated  as 
history,  mysticism,  and  desire.  As  an  out- 
line of  her  pieces  reveals,  this  is  Taymor's 
sort  of  theater,  and  in  the  nine  years  since 
she  unveiled  her  first  piece  in  the  United 
States,  Way  of  Snow,  in  a  SoHo  loft  the- 
ater, she  has  been  building  a  reputation  as 
an  artist  both  bold  and  subtle,  sophisti- 
cated and  populist. 

All  signals  indicate  that  her  fame  is  not 
going  to  stay  underground  much  longer. 
Juan  Darien — which  on  December  26  re- 


turns, at  last,  after  a 
triumphant   three- 
week,    sellout   en- 
gagement in  March 
of  1988— is  by  all  ac- 
counts    her     finest 
work  to  date.  Do  not 
wait  to  book  tickets. 
St.   Clement's  seats 
ninety-nine,  and  the 
ten-week  run  is  sure 
to  sell  out  early — es- 
pecially after  it  gets  a 
boost  from  a  clip  that 
will  air  nationally  in 
g   January  as  part  of  the 
t    festivities  for  the  first 
X    annual  Los  Angeles 
^    Music     Center's 
-   Chandler  award  (the 
3    West  Coast's  answer 
g    to  the  Kennedy  Cen- 
>    ter  Honors).  Taymor 
i    is  being  honored  in 
I    the  theater  catego- 
i    ry — chosen  by  the 
i    man  who  will  be  rec- 
s    ognized  as  a  Twen- 
g    tieth-Century  Mas- 
i    ter  in  the  same  cate- 
^    gory,  Harold  Prince. 
Like  many  of  Tay- 
mor's other  projects 
in  the  past  six  years,  Juan  Darien  was  devel- 
oped in  collaboration  with  the  eclectic 
composer  Elliot  Goldenthal,  thirty-five. 
After  working  together  on  several  produc- 
tions in  which  music  took  a  backseat  to  the 
book,  Goldenthal  and  Taymor  decided  u^- 
dispense  with  text  and  create  a  score  based 
on  the  mass,  sung  entirely  in  Latin  and 
Spanish.  While  preparing  the  show,  they 
spent  two  months  traveling  in  Mexico — 
from  Oaxaca  to  the  Yucatan  to  San  Cris- 
tobal de  las  Casas,  up  in  the  mountains 
where  the  Chamula  Indians  live.  "I  was 
inspired  by  the  Mexican  faces  as  well  as  the 
painters, "says Taymor,  "and  Elliot  was  lis- 
tening to  old  pianos  in  bars,  radios,  drunk- 
en  music — that  kind  of  mixture."  All 
these  things,  variously  transmuted,  found 
their  way  into  the  piece.  New  Age,  rhum- 
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New  York,  212-421-3030 

Designs  ©  David  Webb  1989 
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The  Pavilion,  Houston,  713-877-83 


Amen  Wardy,  Newport  Beach 
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has,  mariachi  music,  and  sheer  nt)isemak- 
ing  percussion — listeners  have  detected 
all  these  in  Goldenthal's  strangely  veering 
score.  As  Michael  Feingold  wrote  in  the 
Village  Voice,  it  "shares  with  the  puppetry 
the  spirit  of  pure  play,  the  fun  of  shaking 
beanhags  or  hanging  on  hubcaps." 

Taymor  was  first  recognized  for  her  tal- 
ents as  a  designer.  She  created  larger-than- 
life  shadow  puppets  for  Elizabeth  Swados's 
The  Haggadah  at  the  Public  Theater  in 
1980.  Her  memorable  designs  for  Andrei 
Serban's  staging  of  The  King  Stag  at  Robert 
Brustein's  American  Repertory  Theatre, 
in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts — featuring 
Korean-style  festival  masks  and  gorgeous 
translucent-silk  Bunraku  puppets,  which 
brought  an  Asian  delicacy  to  Carlo  Gozzi's 
rowdy  commedia  dell'arte — have  been  ad- 
mired all  over  the  world.  Like  several  oth- 
er designers,  Taymor  has  also  taken  up 
directing — she  has  done  two  productions 
apiece  of  Shakespeare's  The  Tempest  and 
The  Taming  of  the  Shrew — but  the  works 
that  are  most  truly  hers  are  those  she  has 
both  designed  and  directed,  while  collabo- 
rating on  their  texts  and  musical  scores. 

Way  of  Snow,  the  first  of  these,  began 
with  an  Eskimo  legend  (wherein  a  few 
feathers  and  some  fish-skeleton  shadow 
puppets  succinctly  signified  an  angry  god- 
dess and  a  starving  tribe),  segued  into  a 
culture-clash  drama  about  a  farmer  whose 
bull  is  killed  by  a  motorcar,  and  ended  in 
New  York  City  (its  skyscrapers  represented 


by  projected  IBM  cards)  with  the  tale  ot  a 
telephone  operator  going  out  of  her  mind. 
Next,  in  1985,  came  Liberty's  Taken,  a 
bawdy  comic  historical  picaresque  for  the 
Castle  Hill  Festival,  in  Ipswich,  Massa- 
chusetts, about  the  American  Revolution, 
with  over  150  puppets  and  masks.  The 
third  was  The  Transposed  Heads,  an  adap- 
tation by  Sidney  Goldfarb  of  Thomas 
Mann's  novella,  seen  off-off- Broadway,  at 
Philadelphia's  American  Music  Theater 
Festival  in  1986,  and  at  Lincoln  Center. 

Ten  years,  four 
shows— each  huilt 
from  scratch. 

Four  works  in  ten  years  may  not  seem 
like  much  unless  one  considers  that 
Taymor  builds  these  works  literally  from 
scratch.  Not  only  does  she  design  and 
build  by  hand  each  of  the  masks  and  pup- 
pets, but  she  also  has  to  train  each  per- 
former individually  in  the  combination  of 
dance,  music,  acting,  and  puppetry  her 
original  works  require. 

"It's  very  exhausting,"  says  Taymor.  "I 
can't  design  a  mask  and  say  to  someone 
else,  'Just  do  it.'  It's  partly  because  I'm  a 
better  sculptor  than  I  am  a  drawer.  Con- 


sidering the  amount  of  time  it  would  take 
me  to  draw  exactly  what  1  want,  I  might  as 
well  sculpt  it.  I  paint  most  of  it,  too.  It's 
incredibly  time-consuming,  so  I  end  up 
turning  down  a  lot  of  jobs  I  want  to  do." 

Besides  remounting  ]uan  Darien,  Tay- 
mor is  currently  adapting  Edgar  Allan 
Poe's  stories  "Hop-Frog"  and  "The  Tell- 
Tale  Heart"  for  the  PBS  television  series 
"American  Playhouse,"  to  be  aired  around 
Halloween  of  1990.  Besides,  she  is  in  the 
throes  of  preparing  her  most  ambitious 
undertaking  yet,  an  opera  called  Grendel, 
after  John  Gardner's  novel  and  the  Old 
English  epic  Beowulf,  which  inspired  it. 
Goldenthal  is  again  her  collaborator,  and 
the  premiere  is  tentatively  set  for  the  1991 
Next  Wave  festival,  at  the  Brooklyn 
Academy  of  Music.  "Grendel  will  be  even 
bigger  than  Juan, "  she  groans.  "It's  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  to  two  hundred  puppets.  Not 
little  things,  either,  but  big  things.  Gear- 
ing up  for  that  is  .  .  .  !" 

Puppetry  is  a  hands-on  craft  that,  in  our 
high-tech  world,  seems  to  belong  to  an- 
other age.  Yet  as  a  brief  tour  of  the  airy 
Manhattan  loft  Taymor  shares  with  Gold- 
enthal makes  clear,  she  is  no  antiquarian. 
The  wall  space  is  layers  deep  in  masks  and 
puppets,  but  when  Taymor  finishes  show- 
ing a  visitor  a  ship's  figurehead  from  Liber- 
ty's Taken,  she  nonchalantly  drops  it  on 
the  windowsill  next  to  the  Macintosh  SE 
computer  on  which  she  composes  her 
scripts  and  which  Goldenthal  uses  to  pro- 


Like  the  puppet  theater  of  the  Far  East,  Julie  Toymor's  mask-and-puppet  pageant  Juan  Darien  confronts  the  universal  mysteries  of  life  and  death. 
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WITH  THE  $0(M)  OF  A  GRAND  PIANO 

AND  STU  HAVE  ROOM  TO  LIVE. 


There  are  many  people  today 
who  would  give  anything  to  have  a 
grand  piano  in  their  living  room. 

What's  stopping  them  isn't  a  lack 
of  money.  It's  a  lack  of  space. 

However,  this  problem  isn't  a 
problem  with  the  Technics  SX-PRl 
Digital  Ensemble. 

This  remarkable  instrument  cap- 
tures the  richness  and  the  subtle  tones 
of  a  concert  grand  piano.  Because  its 
sound  is  digitally  mastered  from  one 
with  the  help  of  PCM  technology.  It's 


also  built  along  the  same  lines  as  a 
grand  piano.  With  the  same  kind  of 
elegance,  fine  black  lacquer  finish 
and  key  action  of  a  true  piano. 

What's  more,  our  Digital 
Ensemble  not  only  gives  you  things 
you  expect  from  a  grand  piano,  but 
things  you  don't.  Like  a  saxophone, 
a  violin  and  other  instruments  in  an 
orches'fa,  even  a  vocal  ensemble. 

In  a(ddition,  you  can  play  com- 
plete cl'.jrds  with  a  single  finger.  Or 
the  entire  rhythm  section  with  one 


hand  and  the  melody  with  the  other. 
Or  orchestrate  the  whole  piece  with  a 
built-in  4  track  recording  system.  It 
even  comes  with  a  headphone  jack. 

Call  1-800-447-9384  ext.  Ill 
for  the  participating  Technics  dealer 
nearest  you. 

After  all,  just  because  you  can't 
live  with  a  grand  piano,  it  doesn't 
mean  you  have  to  live  without  one. 


The  science  of  sound 
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And  available  now  on  CD-Video 
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C  1989  DG/PolyGram  Records 


Now  you  can  visit,  browse  and  shop 

Britain's  fabled  antique  stores  and  auction  rooms 

through  the  pages  of  a  unique  magazine. 

THE    ANTIQUE 

COLLECTOR 


F 


invites  you  to  take  t^velve  monthly  visits  to  Britain, 
homeland  of  antiques. ..\Nithout  ever  stepping  out  of  doors! 

Best  of  all,  this  trip  will  not  put  a  dent  in  your  budget. 
The  cost?  A  little  more  than  8c  a  day: 


One  year  (12  issues)  of 

THE  ANTIQUE  COLLECTOR 

'""""$29.95 


Rare  Watches 
Victoria)iJeu'eIrY 
Antique  Kitcheuware 
Dining  Tables 
French  Carriage  Checks 
Irish  Silver 
Oriental  Rugs 


Chinese  Porcelain 
Feather  Fans 
Stained  Glass 
Royal  Worcester 
Islamic  Art 
1930s  Motor  Cars 
Silver  Candlesfichs 


And  much,  much  more  —  a  typical  issue  gives  you 
unique  information  on  furniture,  porcelain,  paintings, 
silver  and  a  host  of  collectable  antiques. 


Experts  share  their  knowledge,  showing 
you  the  secrets  of  the  tine  collections  and 
helping  you  to  recognise  quality  and  value 
for  yourself  We  even  tell  you  the  current 
prices  of  selected  antiques,  explain  the 
special  characteristics  that  give  them 
interest  and  value,  and  tell  you  the  name, 
address  and  telephone  number  ot  the 
dealer,  in  case  you  wish  to  make  turther 
enquiries  or  purchase  directly.  No  other 
antique  magazine  published  today  offers 
you  such  service. 

Act  now  and  save  518.05  from  the 
newsstand  cost.  Just  fill  in  the  order  form 
and  mail  it  todav. 


Your  first  copy  will  be  on  its  way  to  you  in 
six  to  twelve  weeks.  Watch  for  it! 


Mail  to: 

The  Antique  Collector, 

Room  1117,  250  West  55tli  Street, 

New  York,  NY  jool';. 

Yes! 

I    I  Please  send  me  one  vear  of 
THE  ANTIQUE 
COLLECTOR  for  only 
S29.95 


n 


I    I    cheque  enclosed 
OR 

I    I    Please  debit  my  Mastercard/ American  Express/ 
Visa  ninersChib  (delete  as  .ipplic.ible) 


Name  (please  print). 
.'Xddrcss 


Zip  (.\idc_ 


_1  ).i\nnio  telephone^ 
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BY  OWNER 

HOMES,  FINE  ART,  HORSES, 
a     AUTOS,  BUSINESSES, 
BOATS,  AIRPLANES 


140.000  INDIVIDUAL  USTINGS 
COAST  TO  COAST 

\[  NO  BROKERAGE 
f      COMMISSION 


COMPUTER 
USTINGS 
UPDATED 
DAILY 

TO  BUY  OR  SELL 
CALL  TOLL  FREE: 
1-800-327-9630 


ADmax 

DATABASE  PUBLISHERS  SINCE  1978 
P.O.  Box  21046,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  FL  33335 


IHE   LIVELY  ART 


gram  his  electronic  keyboards. 

Combining  ancient  cultures  and  mod- 
ern life  has  been  a  lifelong  fixation  forTay- 
mor.  Born  and  raised  in  a  high-powered 
Boston  family  (her  father,  a  physician,  is 
an  infertility  specialist;  her  mother  is  a 
Boston  College  government  instructor 
and  has  been  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic 
State  Committee),  she  majored  in  folklore 
and  mythology  at  Oberlin.  Her  sophomore 
year  was  spent  in  New  York  apprenticing 
with  Peter  Schumann's  Bread  and  Puppet 
Theater  and  Joseph  Chaikin's  Open 
Theatre.  After  college,  she  went  traveling 
on  a  one-year  Watson  Fellowship  and 
wound  up  in  Indonesia,  where  she  stayed 
tor  four  years,  eventually  forming  her  own 
company  of  dancers,  puppet  makers,  and 
performers — and  creating  Way  of  Srww. 

Working  in  Bali  and  Java  gave  Taymor 
an  idealized  picture  of  theater,  in  terms  of 
both  its  place  in  society  and  the  quality  of 
performers.  Returning  to  America  was  a 
rude  shock.  "In  Asia,  I  was  spoiled,  work- 
ing with  people  who  could  act,  sing,  and 
dance,"  she  says.  "In  the  West,  people 
don't  expect  theater  to  include  dance.  It's 
just  not  necessary,  so  why  should  people  be 
trained  to  dance,  except  in  musical  come- 
dies? Then  it's  the  chorus,  so  you  don't  get 
the  acting,  and  it's  only  a  certain  kind  of 
singing.  So  the  style  becomes  very  limited. 
That's  why  a  lot  of  work  I've  done  has  suf- 
fered, like  The  Transposed  Heads.  One  per- 
son could  dance,  one  could  sing,  someone 
couldn't  act.  Because  people  weren't  train- 
ed to  do  it  all,  we  never  felt  as  if  we  com- 
pletely saw  the  show  we  wanted  to  see." 

Training  her  performers  individually, 
like  sculpting  her  own  masks,  is  something 
Taymor  does  by  necessity.  It  is  a  lot  more 
time-consuming  than  simply  hiring  actors 
with  the  technique  to  perform  The  Impor- 
tance of  Being  Earnest  or  La  Traviata. 

"Mostly  1  look  for  actors  who  can  move 


real   well,      says 
Taymor.  "A  lot  of 
dancers  are  terrible 
with  masks;  because 
they're  not  actors, 
they're   not   used   to 
imitating.  They  tend 
to  be  too  neutral,  or 
they   do  too   much 
movement  with  theii 
bodies  and  don't  un- 
derstand that  a  lot  of 
the  impact  of  a  mask 
comes  through  the 
focus  of  the  eyes. 
That's  the  main 
thing  1  can  see  in 
an  audition;  I  can 
see  it  in  three  sec- 
onds. The  puppe- 
try  is  the  same 
thing.  They  have 
to  be  fascinated  by 
the  puppets." 

No\y  Taymor  is 
grappling  with  yet 
another  me- 
dium. Her  ex-  ' 
citement  about  her  films  for  "American 
Playhouse"  is  keen.  Though  she  has  no 
interest  in  conventional  moviemaking, 
she  is  curious  to  see  how  her  own  style  will 
translate  to  film.  "My  theater  work  is  not 
filmic,  but  it  uses  depth  and  scale  and  frag- 
mentation in  a  very  filmic  way.  If  I  need  to 
have  a  close-up,  1  have  a  huge  mask.  If  I 
need  to  have  simultaneous  action,  1  have  a 
shadow  screen  with  the  miniatures  right 
next  to  the  close-up.  I  also  do  these  pieces 
in  thirty  scenes  that  most  people  think 
have  the  epic  scale  of  films."  Her  adapta- 
tion of  Poe's  "Hop-Frog"  will  feature  two 
live  actors,  a  dwarf,  and  a  midget;  the  oth- 
er characters  will  be  puppets  and  masked 
acti^rs.  "For  most  people  dwarfs  are  like 


dialogue 
/*  limiting.' 


A  PUCE  FOR 

For  the  venturesome  Music -Theatre  Group,  ]uan 
Danen  is  one  more  in  a  series  of  splendid  gambles,  in 
the  last  nineteen  years,  Lyn  Austin,  the  group's  pro- 
ducing director,  has  been  exercising  an  uncanny  gift 
for  nurturing  musical-theater  artists  outside  the 
mainstream.  Her  track  record  for  turning  unlikely 
projects  into  hit  shows  is  extraordinary.  With  her 
encouragement,  the  composer  Elizabeth  Swados  and 
the  dancer  Tommy  Tune  took  their  first  directing 
jobs,  resulting  m  the  impressive  Nighkiuh  Caniaui 
;ind  T/u.'  Club.  Austin  also  brought  the  experimental 
director  Anne  Bogart  into  the  professional  theater, 
putting  her  on  the  path  to  her  current  position  as 
artistic  director  of  the  highly  regarded  Trinity  Reper- 
tory G)mp,iny,  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  Proba- 


VISIONARIES 

biy  Austin's  most  visible  protegee  has  been  the  direc- 
tor-choreographer Martha  Clarke,  whose  much-ac- 
claimed multimedia  works  The  Garden  ojEanhly  De- 
lights and  Vicnrw;  Lusthaiis  were  virtually  willed  into 
existence  under  the  Music-Theatre  Group's  auspices. 
Taymor's  uncategorizable  work  and  relentless  ambi- 
tions feel  right  at  hi)me  in  this  setting,  as  Austin 
must  have  figured  when  she  called  Taymor  and 
Goldenthal  out  of  the  blue,  merely  on  the  basis  ot 
hearsay.  Taymor  and  (joidenthal  had  been  thinking 
about  ]mn  Danen  for  years — Goldenthal  intrcxluced 
Taymor  to  the  Qiiirog<i  story  when  they  first  met,  in 
1980 — and  Austin  gave  them  the  opportunity  to  te- 
ali:e  it.  "Lyn  goes  on  so  much  intuition,  it's  unbe- 
lievable," says  Taymor — with  appreciation.      —DS. 
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^f  FINE  CHAMPAGNE  ^ 
J  COGNAC  Y 

iREMy  MARTINI 


SPJiCIAL 
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Appreciate  the  Appreciation 


'.  exclusively  Fine  Champagne  Cognac 


15  EAST  57th  STREET 
(212)  355-7040 


NEW  YORK  10022 
6th  FLOOR 


St.  Petersburg,  circa  1900 


This  rare  Faberge  gold  and  enamel  bonbonniere  in  the  form  of 
an  Empire  fauteuil  by  workmaster  Henrik  Wigstrom,  St.  Petersburg, 
circa  19(K),  will  be  included  in  the  auction  of  Faberge,  Russian 
Works  of  Art  and  Objects  of  Vertu  on  Friday,  December  15. 

For  catalogues  and  information,  please  call  Gerard  Hill  at 
(212)  6()6-715().  Sotheby's,  1334  York  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10021. 
Aucii<ni  eslimate:  $l(M).(KM)-I.'i<),(K)(). 
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THE   LIVELY  ART^ 


In  iuaa  Darien,  a  jaguar  cub  becomes  a  boy. 

puppets,"  she  notes,  "so  it  will  he  interest- 
ing to  have  a  dwarf  he  the  reality." 

Taymor's  originality  and  vision  place 
her  in  the  company  of  the  artists  in  many 
media  whom  she  most  admires:  Ariane 
Mnouchkine  and  Peter  Brook  in  the  the- 
ater, Federico  Fellini  and  Akira  Kurosawa 
in  film,  the  Quay  hrothers  (see  Connois- 
seur, April  1989)  and  Jan  Svankmajer  in 
animated  film.  Yet  her  comhination  of 
high  literature,  music,  spectacle,  film,  and 
theatrical  artifice  is  a  medium  she  has  had 
to  invent  for  herself. 

"I'd  never  have  heen  ahle  to  create  juan 
Darien  if  I  weren't  a  designer,"  Taymor 
says,  "hecause  1  think  of  how  a  piece  will 
work  technically  and  then  allow  that  to  he 
in  the  writing.  But  if  I'm  just  a  designer,  I'll 
never  get  material  that  allows  me  to  do 
what  I  do  hest.  That's  why  I  find  plays  that 
are  all  dialogue,  except  for  Shakespeare,  to 
he  much  more  limiting.  What  I  do  on  the 
stage,  people  could  do  in  film — 'Get  me  a 
hundred  hutterflies,'  let's  say.  But  people 
aren't  going  to  do  that  unless  they  have  the 
imagination  to  think  that  way.  So  1  have 
to  he  everything  that  1  am." 

She  heaves  a  mock  sigh.  "It  is  one  thing, 
hut  there's  no  name  for  it,  what  1  do."  D 

Julie  Taymor's  theater  piece  Juan  Darien,  a 
Music-Theatre  Group  productioix,  pkiys  ai 
St.  Clement's  Episcopal  Church,  m  Nen 
York,  startinf^  December  26.  For  ticket  infor- 
mation, phone  (212)  279-4200. 

Don  Shewey  is  the  arts  editor  of  the  New  York 
weekly  7  Days. 
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Aston  Martin  Lagonda 


Hand-built  to  order 

Every  Lagonda  motorcar  is  hand-built  for  its  owner. 

Every  chassis  is  identified  by  its  owner's  initials. 
Every  engine  bears  the  name  of  the  man  who  built  it. 

It  takes  time.  If  you  are  prepared  to  wait 

for  soraething  only  the  discerning  few  can  experience, 

talk  to  us  or  one  of  our  distributors. 


i  WW* 


Victor  Gauntlett  (Chairman  and  Chief  Executive,  Aston  Martin  Lagonda  Limited) 


/x 


^•1 


Bv  appDinfmcnt  to 

His  Royal  HiBhno«  The  Pnncc  of  Wales 

Motor  Car  Manuf,ittiirct  ;ind  Repairer, 

Aston  Martin  Lagonda  Limited 

Newport  Pn^noll 


Aston  Martin  Lagonda  USA  Inc,  180  Harvard  Avenue,  Stamford,  Connecticut  06902.  Tel:  203-359-2259 


^^ 


A  (Iclail  Iroiii  a  pan  ol  laic  pajiiUil  silk  cxpon  panels.  Cliincsc  (in a  1740. 

Fully  illuslraled  catalos,ues  are  available: 

The  Art  ofTextiles/^n.SO  (UK),  £20  (overseas) 

including  postage. 

Chinese  Jewelkry  &  Glass,  £\2.bQ  (UK),  £\b  (overseas) 

including  postage. 


The  Art 
of  Textiles 

FROM  CHINA 
TO  EUROPE 

6tH-20tH  DECEMBER  1989 


Forthcoming 
exhibition 
^      Chinese  Jewellery 
and  Glass 

6ih_20tH  DECEMBER  1989 


V 


Spink  &  Son  Ltd.  5,  6  &  7  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London  SWIY  6QS. 
Tel:  01-930  7888.  Fax:  01-839  4853.  Telex:  916711 

English  f^ntmgs  and  Walercolours    Silver  Jwellen'  and  f^perweitjhls    ()nenl.il,  Asian  and  Mamie  An    Textiles    Medals    Coins    Bullion    Banknotes 
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DIN  Us  Above  All 
In  Palm  Springs. 


M 


[  igh  above  the  Southern 
California  desert,  on  a  se- 
cluded plateau,  you  11  find  a 
spectacular  hotel — a  resort 
with  exhilarating  views  of 
snow-peaked  mountains,  and 
Palm  Springs  below.  The 
Ritz-Carlton,  Rancho 
Mirage:  the  perfect  setting  for 
a  great  escape.  With  an  out- 
door pool  and  sundeck,  ten 
tennis  courts,  a  fitness  center, 
superb  food  and  uncompromis- 
ing sewice.  Call  800-24 1- 
3333  or  619-321-8282 ft>r 

reservations.  And  a  getaway 
above  all  Our  other  resorts: 
Laguna  Niguel,  California 
and  Naples,  Florida. 


The  Ritz-Carlton 

Rancho  Mirage 
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IMPOKIANT  Jewelry 

This  sapphire  and  diamond  necklace;  Harry  Winston,  and  this  sapphire 

and  diamond  ring,  set  with  a  Kashmir  sapphire  weighing  8.29  carats,  are 

included  in  Sotheby's  auction  of  Important  Jewelry  on  December  4  and  5. 

For  catalogues  or  more  information,  please  call 

(212)  606-7392.  Sotheby's,  1334  York  Avenue;  New  York, 

New  York  10021. 

Auction  esumales:  Necklace  $160,000-180,000;  Ring,  $100,000-150.000. 


C  SoOiebyX  Inc..  1989    John  L  Manon.  principal  auctioneer.  •524»8 
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TOWN  4  COUNTRY 


...todays  leading  magazine 
of  elegant  living 

Every  mouth  many  of  the  ivorld's  most  distinguished 
and  influential  trendsetters  share  with  you  their  lat- 
est discoveries  and  inipressions.. .  which  you  can  use 
to  t  ithance  the  quality  of  your  own  life.  Explore  with  them 
picture-perfect  vacatioii  hideaways  and  villas  of  incredible 
beauty... posh  townhouses  and couittry  mansions  considered 
to  be  among  today's  showcases  of  interior  design . . .  the  finest 
in  gourmet  dining  spots  (along  with  recipes  for  some  of  their 
house  specialties) . . . exquisite  a)itiques  aiid  priceless  art  trea- 
sures...exciting  sporting  events,  glittenng galas.  ..designer 
fashion  creations,  and  so  much  more.  If  living  life  at  its  very 
best  is  i)nporta)it  to  you,  and  you'd  welcome  some  bright,  ncn- 
ideas  for  achieving  it,  then  Town  &  Cou}itry  is  for  you! 

Town  &  Country  can  be  found  at  selected  newsstayids,  or 
subscribe  at  1  year  for  just  $2Jt.  Write  to:  Town  &  Country, 
P.O.  Box  10792,  Dept.  WMCS,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  r>(U5(). 
Please  make  checks  payable  to  Town  &  Cou)itry.  (Your first 
copy  will  be  on  its  way  to  you  in  6  to  12  weeks.  Watch  for  it!) 

Toirn  &  Coiiiilru.  .A  I'libliraliini  iil  HinrsI  .\t(i<i(i:iiits.  A  l)irisi<iii  at  Tin  Hvtirst  Corporation 
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This  holiday  season,  give  the  gift  that  says  it  all. . . 

CONNOISSEUR 


The  old,  the  new,  the  beautiful, 
the  rare,  the  best. . .  it's  all  in  Connoisseur. 

Today's  leading  inteniational  magazine  about  all  tilings  lliat 

heighten  the  joy  of  being  alive.  A  Connoisseur  gift  subscription  is  the 

best  way  to  say  happy  holiday  to  a  dcscning  friend  or  relative.  For  further 

information  on  how  to  place  yoiu-  gift  orders,  please  write  to: 

Connoisseur 

250  W  55Ui  Street 

New  York,  New  W nk  10019 

Room  1113 
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A  Publication  of  Tlie  I  learst  C()r{)()ration. 
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SHOULD  KNOW  THAT 
NOT  ONLY  VISIONS  OF  SUGARPLUMS 
DANCE  IN  YOUR  HEAD. 


.  Forget  the  halls.  Deck  yourself.  With  diamonds.  Shown  here:  December  winners  of  the  1989 
Diamonds  of  Distinction  Award,  honoring  the  best  in  American  Design.  For  information  and  a  free 
booklet  featuring  all  57  of  the  winning  pieces,  priced  from  $l.800-$7,500,  call:  800  922-3455. 
"^  %,  A  diamond  is  forever. 


^v'Diamonds  of  Distinction  •  Winner  1989 
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RISK  TAKER 
SUPREME 

Is  Daniel  Day  Lewis  too  good  to  be  a  movie  star? 

By  Matthew  Gurewitsch 


With  an  artist's  soul  trapped  in  a  ^rowlinfj;  a  jilted  Kwer  in  the  same  movie,  Pay  Lewis 

gargoyle's  hody,  the  cerehral-palsy  victim  told  the  director  no  one  in  his  right  mind 

Christy  Brown  is  not  a  role  many  hankahle  would  see  himself  as  the  jilted  lover — hut 

actors  would  leap  at  the  chance  to  play.  that  was  the  part  he  chose  anyway.   1  le 

For  Daniel  Day  Lewis,  the  hlazmg  protago-  seems  to  know  only  one  path:  the  path  ot 

nistofjim  Sheridan's  current  film  M>Lt'/t  greatest  resistance.   And  his  performan- 

Foot,  Christy  marks  the  latest  victory  over  ces — no  two  alike,  or  even  similar — are 

seemingly  insuperahle  odds.  Once,  offered  invariahly  in  a  class  hy  themselves.  How 

his  choice  hetween  the  romantic  lead  and  does  Daniel  Day  Lewis  do  it.' 

Photot^raphs  hy  Brigitte  Lacomhe 
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According  to  a  durable  distinction,  ac- 
tors may  create  characters  in  one  of  two 
ways:  psychologically,  "from  the  inside 
out,"  or  with  mannerisms,  accents,  wigs, 
false  noses,  and  the  like,  "from  the  outside 
in."  Prejudice  in  these  confessional,  bare- 
all  times  has  long  been  running  in  favor  oi 
the  first  type,  which  has  the  apparent  vir- 
tue of  sincerity,  but  the  second  is  intrinsi- 
cally more  theatrical,  and  secretly,  many 
of  us  may  like  it  better. 

"1  enjoy  the  process  of  physical 
change,"  Day  Lewis  allows,  touching  the 
aspect  of  his  masterly  screen  performances 
that  has  caused  the  most  amazement. 
Since  March  7,  1986,  the  day  his  first  two 
major  films  opened  in  New  York,  his  name 
has  been  a  byword  for  a  sort  of  versatility 
scarcely  seen  since  the  very  dissimilar  hey- 
day of  Alec  Guinness.  In  M>'  Beautiful 
Laundrette,  with  two-tone  hair  standing 
straight  up,  the  gaunt  young  actor,  then 
twenty-eight,  played  Johnny,  a  contem- 
porary London  street  tough  disenchanted 
with  his  dead-end  way  of  life,  strangely 
gallant,  incidentally  gay,  and  resolutely 
mono.syllabic.  In  the  Edwardian  comedy  of 
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A  ROOM  WITH  A  VIEW 
"Cecil,"  says  E.  M.  Forster  in  the  novel,  "was 
mediaeval.  Like  a  Gothic  statue.  Tall  and  re- 
fined, with  shoulders  that  seemed  braced  square 
by  an  effort  of  the  will,  and  a  head  that  was 
tilted  a  little  hi^er  than  the  usual  level  of  vi- 
sion, he  resembled  those  fastidious  saints  who 
guard  the  portals  of  a  French  cathedral.  Well 
educated,  well  endowed,  and  not  deficient  physi- 
cally, he  remained  in  the  grip  of  a  certain  devil 
whom  the  modern  world  knows  as  self-con- 


manners  A  Room  with  a  Vicu\  preening 
and  pomaded,  he  appeared  as  Cecil  Vyse, 
aesthete,  the  heroine's  absurdly  articulate, 
ultimately  rejected  fiance. 

The  contrast  between  the  two  flawless 
portrayals  made  them  doubly  striking.  Day 
Lewis  was  pronounced  a  "chameleon,"  a 
judgment  that  his  next  two  films  would 
not  conttadict.  Fully  clothed,  disguised 
only  by  the  purr  and  blurting  cadences  of  a 
Czech  accent,  his  Tomas,  in  The  Unhcar- 
able  Lightness  o/Bcinjij  ( 1988),  gave  off  the 
same  erotic  sheen  as  he  did  naked  in  the 
ch;irged  love  scenes  with  his  lustrous  co- 


sciousness,  and  whom  the  mediaeval,  with  dim- 
mer vision,  worshipped  as  asceticism." 

On-screen,  in  a  first  attempt  to  kiss  his 
fiancee  Lucy  Honeychurcb,  Cecil  (Daniel  Day 
Lewis)  comes  to  grief  on  his  squashed  pince-nez 
Later,  a  chaste,  stealthy  second  attempt  is  suc- 
cessful, and  Cecil  climbs  the  stairs  to  his  bed- 
room, two  steps  at  a  time,  with  the  sweet,  self- 
contained  joy  and  innocence  of  a  bashful  child. 
On  video  from  CBS/Fox. 


stars  Juliette  Binoche  and  Lena  Olin.  Next  ii 
came  his  Henderson  Dores,  in  the  post-  Hi 
Waugh  comedy  Stars  and  Bars  (1988),  an  " 
art  appraiser  adrift  in  New  York  and  a 
gothic  South  with  nothing  between  him 
and  panic  but  a  splintering  veneer  of  Brit- 
ish propriety. 

Even  if  an  actor  of  Day  Lewis's  ingenuity 
and  address  might,  as  he  says,  enjoy  the 
process  o(  physical  change  from  each  of 
these  parts  to  the  next,  changing  himself 
into  Christy  Brown  tor  My  Left  Foot  can- 
not have  been  other  than  agonizing.  Mucb 
in  the  film  is  fictionalized,  but  the  central 
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''It's  eas'^l'  Day  Lewis 

says,  ''to  make 

too  much  of  a  mystery 

of  physical  change!' 


fact  is  not.  Christy  Brown  (1933-1981), 
the  son  of  a  Dublin  bricklayer,  was  bom  a 
cripple,  a  victim  of  cerebral  palsy,  and 
written  off  by  the  doctors  as  a  mental 
defective.  His  mother  refused  to  believe 
them.  At  five,  Christy  gave  his  first  sign  of 
intelligence:  he  snatched  a  piece  of  chalk 
from  his  sister  with  his  left  foot.  With  his 
mother's  encouragement,  he  painfully 
copied  the  letter  A.  From  these  beginnings 
he  went  on  to  paint,  to  learn  to  speak,  and 
to  write  five  books,  including  novels,  po- 
etry, and  autobiography.  Here,  in  Brown's 
own  words,  is  a  terrible  epiphany  of  self- 
discovery  at  age  ten: 

I  looked  at  [my  brother]  Peter's  hands.  They  were 
brown,  steady  hands  with  strong,  square  fingers, 
hands  that  could  clasp  a  hurley  firmly  or  swing  a 
chestnut  high  into  the  air.  Then  1  looked  down  at  my 
own.  They  were  queer,  twisted  hands  with  bent, 
crooked  fingers,  hands  that  were  never  still,  but 
which  twitched  and  shook  continually  so  that  they 
looked  more  like  two  wriggling  snakes  than  a  pair  ot 
human  hands. 

1  began  to  hate  the  sight  of  those  hands,  the  sight 
of  my  wobbly  head  and  lop-sided  mouth  as  1  saw  them 
in  the  mirror,  so  that  I  soon  came  to  hate  and  fear  a 
mirror.  It  told  me  too  much.  It  let  me  see  what  other 
people  saw  every  time  they  looked  at  me — that  when 
I  opened  my  mouth  it  slid  sideways,  making  me  look 
ugly  and  foolish,  that  when  1  tried  to  speak  1  only 
slobbered  and  gabbled,  the  saliva  running  down  my 
chin  at  every  word  1  attempted  to  say,  that  my  head 
kept  shaking  and  wobbling  from  side  to  side,  that 
when  I'd  try  to  smile  I'd  only  grimace  and  pucker  up 
my  eyes  so  that  my  face  looked  like  an  ugly  mask. 

I  was  frightened  at  what  1  saw. 

This  exact  image  of  horror,  wrung  from 
his  able  body.  El  Greco  hands,  and  sonne- 
teer's face,  is  what  Day  Lewis  gave  the 
camera.  To  find  it,  he  spent  eight  weeks  in 
a  Dublin  clinic  working  with  children  af- 
flicted with  cerebral  palsy;  to  present  it,  he 
spent  the  six  weeks  on  the  set  gnarled  in  a 
wheelchair,  not  eating  unless  others  fed 
him,  communicating  in  grunts.  Surely  it 
was  a  season  in  hell. 

Of  all  the  transfi)rmations  the  actor  has 
undertaken,  none  has  pushed  him  to  such 
physical  extremes  as  this.  Coming  when  it 


MY  LEFT  FOOT 

Christy  Brown  (Daniel  Day  Lewis)  is  to  make 
an  appearance  at  a  benefit  concert  for  cerebral 
palsy.  A  lively,  pretty  nurse  has  been  assigned 
to  take  care  of  him  backstage.  Christy,  who 
has  never  let  his  unprepossessing  exterior 
stand  in  the  way  of  a  romantic  infatuation, 
likes  her  looks,  and  likes  her  even  better  when 
she  stands  up  to  his  grouchy  bullying.  The 
glint  of  amusement  in  his  eyes  is  the  prelude  to 
a  brave,  whirlwind  courtship. 


does,  and  especially  tor  viewers  unac- 
quainted with  his  work  on  the  stage,  the 
performance  as  ('iiristy  Brown  inevitably 
rai.ses  the  question  whether  Day  Lewis  is 
not  the  very  model  of  the  actor  ot  the  sus- 
picious second  type:  a  genius  at  observa- 
tion, a  brilliant  numic,  a  coldhearted 
wizard  of  surfaces.  And  that  questit)n  in 
turn  raises  others.  Who  is  behind  those 
surfaces?  What  is  he  hiduig.'  Why.' 

"It  has  been  said  that  actors  have  no 
character,"  the  French  /)/ii/().s()/)/it'  IVnis 
Diderot  wrote  in  his  classic  dialogue  Para- 
dox of  the  Actor,  late  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 


tury, "because  in  playing  all  characters 
they  lose  the  one  nature  gave  them,  that 
they  become  false  in  the  way  that  the  doc- 
tor, the  surgeon,  and  the  butcher  become 
hard.  I  believe  that  the  cause  has  been  tak- 
en for  the  effect,  and  that  they  are  suited  to 
play  all  characters  only  because  they  have 
none  of  their  own. " 

That  is  true  only  in  a  world  of  epi- 
gram. The  evidence,  read  it  as  we 
may,  lies  in  every  actor's  life  stt)ry. 
Day  Lewis's  is  a  haunting  one.  In 
1951,  his  father,  Cecil  Day-Lew- 
is— a  preacher's  son,  briefly  a  C'oni- 
munist,  a  poet,  professor  at  Oxford,  autht)r 
of  children's  books  and  (under  the  pseudo- 
nym Nicholas  Blake)  highly  regarded 
crime  novels,  future  poet  laureate  of  Eng- 
land— married  the  actress  Jill  Balcon, 
daughter  of  Sir  Michael  Balcon,  produc- 
tion chief  of  Ealing  Srudit)s  and  discoverer 
of  Alfred  Hitchcock.  It  was  the  elder  Day- 
Lewis's  second  marriage;  he  was  close  to 
fifty.  The  bride  was  twenty-six. 

Daniel,  who  inherited  his  Russian-Pol- 
ish Jewish  mother's  black  hair  and  green 
eyes,  was  the  .second  of  their  two  children 
and  only  .son.  t^ppo.sed  to  cla.ss  conven- 
tions, his  parents  sent  him  tt>  .school  first  in 
working-class  South  London  and  later  to 
Sevenoaks,  one  of  those  ci>ld-shower-and- 
cricket  establishments  the  British  insist  i»n 
calling  "public,"  whence,  at  age  twelve, 
he  ran  away  to  join  his  sister  at  the  more 
progressive  boarding  school  Bedales. 
There  he  began  to  take  part  in  school 
plays.  "What  1  loved  about  it  nu>sl,"  he 
fold  an  interviewer  years  later,  "was  the 
escape  into  another  world."  On  another 
occasion,  he  ("ihrased  the  matter  dillerent- 
ly:  "It  was  a  dark  age,  and  the  theater 
seeiiKxl  to  offer  s()ine  light." 

Nut  enough.  I  roubled  years  of  relxllion 
followed.  At  sixteen,  two  years  after  the 
death  of  his  father,  Daniel  hit  bottom. 
1  lavmg  overilosed  on  migraine  medica- 
tion, he  was  locked  in  i.solation  in  a  mental 
hospital,  hallucinating  under  the  eye  of  a 
masked  nurse,  misdiagnosed  as  a  heroin 
addict.   C^nce  his  life  vv.is  patched  back 
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In  Hamlet 

he  was  unforgettahle, 

beyond  summary, 

yet  stubbornly  elusive. 


together,  he  considered  two  lines  of  work: 
cabinetmaking  and  acting.  When  an  ac- 
ceptance came  from  the  Bristol  Old  Vic 
Theatre  School,  the  only  school  he  had 
applied  to,  the  choice  was  clear. 

"I'm  proud  of  my  name  and  of  my  par- 
ents' achievements,"  he  said  as  his  films 
began  to  attract  notice.  "I  don't  think  hav- 
ing famous  parents  has  been  a  source  of 
pressure  for  me.  Much  more  I  felt  the  pres- 
sure of  having  a  father  whom  I  didn't  do  a 
great  deal  to  please.  He  was  a  kind  and 
affectionate  man,  but  remote,  I  suppose.  I 
bitterly  regretted  not  having  achieved 


anything  by  the  time  he  died." 

This  spring,  those  remarks  took  on  spe- 
cial resonance,  when  Day  Lewis  assumed, 
with  the  National  Theatre  in  London,  the 
title  role  in  Hamlet,  the  actor's  Everest  and 
a  figure  whose  mission,  couched  in  terms 
of  revenge,  is  to  give  peace  to  his  dead 
father's  spirit.  From  all  accounts,  the  pre- 
miere, in  March,  fell  short  of  triumph. 
J.  C.  Trewin,  a  veteran  drama  critic, 
whose  book  Five  &  Eighty  Hamlets  covers 
productions  of  Shakespeare's  tragedy  from 
1922  to  1987,  among  them  those  starring 
legends  like  Ernest  Milton,  John  Gielgud, 


THE  UNBEARABLE  LIGHTNESS  OF  BEING 
"Take  off  your  clothes,"  says  the  womanizing 
brain  surgeon  Tomas  (Daniel  Day  Lewis)  in  the 
film's  opening  line.  The  husky,  suave  command 
brings  to  mind  a  passage  from  Milan  Kundera's 
original  novel:  "Tereza  knew  what  happens  dur- 
ing the  moment  love  is  bom:  the  woman  cannot 
resist  the  voice  calling  forth  her  terrified  soul; 
the  man  cannot  resist  the  woman  whose  soul 
thus  responds  to  his  Vc^.'l  Elscwhwc  in  the 
book,  the  artist  Sabina,  on«  of  h^lhistresses, 
^^'''  ^C^I^LjJ^  ^^"*  ^°  ^  turning  into  the      ^ 
theme  |^HH|^ngs.  The  meeting  of  two 


worlds.  A  double  exposure.  Showing  through 
the  outline  of  Tomas  the  libertine,  incredibly, 
the  face  of  a  romantic  lover.  Or,  the  other  way, 
through  a  Tristan,  always  thinking  of  his  Tere- 
za, I  see  the  beautiful,  betrayed  world  of  the  li- 
bertine." In  the  film,  the  point  is  made  when 
Tomas  rejoins  his  wife,  Tereza  (Juliette  Bi- 
noche, above),  in  Prague  after  the  Soviet  inva- 
■on.  At  his  knock  she  opens  their  door  and  sees 
[.the  peremptory  seducer  she  has  always 
$wn  but  the  Tristan,  drawn,  stony,  solemn, 
terminally  sickjt  heart.  On  video  from  Orion. 


Laurence  Olivier,  and  Paul  Scofield,  not 
to  mention  a  host  of  lesser  aspirants, 
wrote:  "Through  the  night  we  are  con- 
scious that  a  full  Hamlet,  Prince  of  'insolu- 
ble opposites,'  is  seeking  to  emerge,  and 
that  undoubtedly  (for  his  actor  is  young) 
he  will.  1  look  forward  to  it."  Five  months 
later,  Trewin  had  not  been  back  for  a  sec- 
ond look  but  said  privately,  "He  has  all  the 
potential  required.  He  has  the  range  and 
the  strangeness  that  every  Hamlet  should 
have.  But  on  opening  night  he  hadn't  yet 
lived  himself  into  a  real  Hamlet.  I  felt  he 
was  on  the  outside  looking  in.  I  want  to  see 
him  again,  very  much." 

Whether  or  not  it  would  have 
convinced  him  more,  the 
Hamlet  Trewin  could  have 
seen  in  August  was  indeed 
strange.  The  production,  by 
the  National  Theatre's  new 
director  Richard  Eyre,  was  conspicuous 
mostly  for  its  indebtedness  in  decor  and 
tone  to  old-fashioned  Romantic  tradition. 
The  choice,  one  must  suppose,  followed 
from  the  casting  of  the  prince.  "It's  rare," 
Eyre  notes,  "to  have  a  Hamlet  who  fulfills 
Ophelia's  description  of  the  character: 
'The  courtier's,  soldier's,  scholar's,  eye, 
tongue,  sword, /Th'expectancy  and  rose  of 
the  fair  state, /The  glass  of  fashion  and  the 
mould  of  form,/Th'observed  of  all  observ- 
ers.' It's  quite  Utopian." 

Emerging  front  and  center  without 
warning  from  a  swirl  of  nobles.  Day  Lewis's 
Hamlet  instantly  dominated  the  stage 
with  his  dark,  pushed-back  locks  and 
deep-set,  haughty  eyes  glittering  beneath 
level  brows.  Thus  introduced,  he  retreated 
into  the  ranks  of  dignitaries  for  the  open- 
ing speech  of  Claudius,  Hamlet's  uncle, 
and  the  smooth  villain  who  is  Denmark's 
new  king.  Day  Lewis — his  proud  forehead, 
no.se  curved  like  a  scythe,  and  .square  jaw 
now  displayed  in  profile — heard  with  ma- 
levolence, his  thin  lips  pressed  tight,  his 
tense  brows  .soaring  in  open  contempt,  like 
a  defiant  student  forced  to  stand  by  for  an 
address  by  the  principal.  That  face  would 
have  told  in  a  silent  movie. 
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\rV'  BEAUTIFUL  LAUNDRETTE 
Johnny  (Daniel  Day  Lewis),  a  street  tough  of 
South  London,  is  minding  the  store  for  Omar 
(CJordon  Warnccke,  ahove,  back  to  the  camera), 
an  old  Pakistani  school  pal,  when  Salim,  Omar's 
slick,  drug-dealing  cousin,  drops  in  on  business. 
Johnny  docs  not  talk  much  (his  longest  speech  is 
barely  four  lines),  but  when  Salim  asks,  "Is  it 


But  then  he  spoke,  and  plunged  into  a 
concerto.  Henceforward  the  other  voices 
would  be  the  orchestra;  Hamlet's — deep, 
rolling,  bold,  like  a  cello,  splendid  in 
antagonism,  yet  lyric — the  solo.  Not 
bound  by  the  sense  of  the  words,  its  canti- 
lenas, its  roars,  its  occasional  tortured 
squeaks  made  incantatory  music  of  their 
own.  Through  the  evening  the  face,  so 
striking  from  the  start,  kept  up  a  parallel, 
mute  discourse,  romantically  somber  for 
the  most  part  but  always  capable  of  start- 
ling change,  screwed  for  the  Ghost  scenes 
into  a  mask  of  gothic  horror,  lit  with  a  fur- 
tive, heartbreaking  smile  seconds  before 
the  grimace  of  the  final  agony.  A  florid 
choreography  of  gesture — fluent  ara- 
besques for  the  hands,  slow-motion  whole- 
body  contortions  on  the  floor,  prancing 
bursts  of  balletic  lunacy,  blue-ribbon  fenc- 
ing— unfurled  a  third,  independent  layer 
of  expression.  What  the  effects  of  face, 
voice,  and  gesture  all  added  up  to  was 
unforgettable,  beyond  summary,  and  yet 
stubbornly  elusive. 

"Dan  is  a  very  idiosyncratic  actor,"  says 
Judi  Dench,  who  as  Hamlet's  mother, 
Gertrude,  shared  with  Day  Lewis  the 
Closet  scene.  That,  you  recall,  is  the  vio- 
lent sequence,  beloved  of  Freudians, 
where  the  queen  ("her  husband's  brother's 


worth  waiting.'"  Johnny  answers  with  a  flash  of 
controlled  ferocity  that  betrays  contempt  for 
Salira's  r<  ckets,  reckless  love  for  Omar,  and  the 
disgusted  knowledge  that  Omar  is  on  the  edge  of 
turning  into  a  junior  Salim— all  in  the  sentence 
"In  my  experience  it's  always  worth  waiting  for 
Omo."  On  video  from  Lorimar. 


wife"),  in  collusion  with  her  son's  ene- 
mies, undertakes  to  dress  Hamlet  down  for 
his  spiraling  hostility  and  aggression.  But 
Hamlet  instantly  turns  the  tables,  and  by 
the  time  he  leaves  her,  reconciled  to  him 
and  contrite  at  her  second  marriage,  her 
son  has  put  her  in  fear  of  her  life,  run  the 
eavesdropping  councillor  Polonius 
through  with  his  sword,  and  fallen  into  a 
ghastly  colloquy  with  his  father's  ghost, 
which  Gertrude  neither  hears  nor  sees.  No 
other  confrontation  in  the  play  struck  such 
sparks,  and  it  ended  even  more  shocking- 
ly, on  a  long,  lingering  kiss. 

"Hamlet  for  most  actors  is  a  very  private 
role,"  Dench  continues.  "For  Dan,  in  a 
way,  it'sa  wayof  life.  It's  an  extremely  pri- 
vate life.  Everything  changes  ever  so 
slightly  each  evening,  which  is  wonder- 
ful— but  in  that  role  he's  very  self-ab- 
sorbed. He'll  laugh  and  joke  before  the 
play,  but  once  it  starts,  he  goes  straight 
through.  You  never  know  in  your  scenes 
with  him  what  you'll  be  taking  on.  It's  dis- 
turbing— in  the  best  possible  way." 

Whatever  Day  Lewis  is  up  to,  there  is 
plainly  more  to  it  than  the  surfaces  that 
movie  viewers  have  generally  noticed.  At 
the  deepest  level,  his  work  is  not  directed 
outward  at  all.  Unlike  most  actors,  who 
complain  of  the  minutes  and  hours  wasted 


waiting  on  movie  sets,  Day  Lewis  speaks  of 
such  interludes  with  curious  fondness: 
"The  time  must  be  put  to  use!  A  piece  of 
the  him  is  the  discovery  of  another  life. 
The  time  between  takes  is  not  time  wait- 
ing for  the  camera  to  go  again  but  a  time  of 
discovery.  In  the  end,  the  camera  happens 
to  be  rolling  and  you  happen  to  be  there. 
That's  the  ideal." 

There  is,  he  insists,  "absolutely  no 
difference"  creating  a  performance 
for  theater  or  for  film.  Either  way, 
the  heart  of  the  matter  is  the  same: 
that  discovery.  Day  Lewis,  it  turns 
out,  works  neither  from  the  inside 
out  nor  from  the  outside  in.  He  gives  him- 
self over.  "1  have  a  perverse  desire  for  self- 
oblivion,"  he  says,  his  haunting  voice 
tinged  with  melancholia.  "That's  what  1 
most  long  for  in  my  work. 

"I'm  perversely  drawn  to  roles  that  are 
impenetrable  for  me.  I'm  attracted  to 
people  at  some  distance  from  my  own  life 
and  other  characters  I've  done.  You  can 
see  the  process  as  being  a  lifetime  of  infi- 
delities. We  choose  to  restrict  ourselves  by 
external  things — clothes,  appearances — 
in  every  walk  of  life.  1  prefer  the  exhilarat- 
ing fear  that  there  is  in  accepting  that  we 
have  .  .  .  not  endless  possibilities,  but 
certainly  many  that  remain  unexplored, 
more  than  we  ever  dream." 

Years  ago,  this  man  in  jeans  and  ban- 
(Continued  on  page  1 54) 


STARS  AND  BARS 
To  cross  the  lobby  of  Atlanta's  Monopark 
5000  to  the  elevators,  one  g(x;s  by  cancn-,  a 
craft  with  which  the  British  art  appraiser  Hen- 
derson Dores  (Daniel  Day  Lewis)  is  unfamil' 
iar.  Farcical  mishaps  abound  (watch  for  the 
floating  eagle  totem),  and  beneath  his  chip(H>r, 
hopeless  exterior  roils  a  maelstrom  of  existen- 
tial panic.  Though  it  flopped,  this  comedy  is  an 
oddball  gem.  On  video  from  RCA/Colun»bia. 
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The  poplar  cupboards  of  the  archives  bear 
the  seal  of  their  founder,  Pope  Paul  V. 
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INSIDE  THE  mriCAN 
SECRET  ARCHIVES 

Confessions,  love  letters,  breaches  of  faith ... 


aints  and  sinners,  popes  and  antipopes,  martyrs  and  apos- 
tates— these  form  part  of  the  endlessly  fascinating  cast  of 
characters  that  Uves  on  in  the  rare  documents.  The  sub- 
jects include  theology  and  astronomy,  politics  and  commerce, 
human  rights  and  heresy,  strange  sects,  scandals,  and  the  arts. 
Standing  side  by  side,  the  documents  account  for  nearly  forty 
miles  of  bound  registers  and  boxes  of  correspondence  packed  tight 
on  about  sixty  miles  of  shelves.  They  constitute,  all  together, 
what  is  surely  one  of  Roman  Catholicism's  most  awesome  and 
jealously  guarded  realms:  the  Vatican  Secret  Archives. 

This  austere  institution,  considered  unique  in  the  world  of 
learning,  is  situated  at  the  heart  of  the  Vatican  in  the  high- 
walled,  fortresslike  Belvedere  courtyard,  close  to  the  Sistine 
Chapel  and  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter.  An  average  fifty  to  sixty 
bona  fide  researchers  in  possession 
of  a  reader's  ticket — only  about 
1,500  such  tickets  were  issued  last 
year — pass  daily  the  three  separate 
security  checks  of  the  Swiss  Guard 
and  the  Papal  Gendarmes  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  sala  di  consultazione 
within  the  archives'  protective  dou- 
ble portals  of  bronze. 

So  vast  are  the  contents  that  the 
Secret  Archives  have  long  since 
outgrown  the  Belvedere  west  wing, 
overflowing  the  acres  of  attic  corri- 
dors above  the  Vatican  Museums 
and  adjacent  to  the  mysterious  Tow- 
er of  the  Winds.  It  was  in  this  ba- 
roque tower  that  the  astronomers 
commissioned  by  Gregory  Xlll 
worked  on  the  new  Gregorian  calen- 
dar. The  pope  ordered  it  into  effect 
in  1582  to  replace  the  Julian  calen- 
dar, which  Sostigenes  of  Alexandria 
had  calculated  more  than  1,600 
years  earlier  for  Julius  Caesar. 

Down  the  centuries  responsibility 
for  preserving  the  fabulous  records 
has  been  that  of  the  popes  in  person, 
though  it  is  normally  delegated  to  an 
imposingly  titled  cardinal  librarian 
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A  medieval  copy  of  the  Donation  of  Constontine,  a  fraudulent 
document  from  wliich  the  church  derived  much  secular  power. 


By  Peter  Dra^adze 
Photographs  by  David  Montgomery 


and  archivist  of  Santa  Romana  Chiesa.  Since  1988  the  job  has 
belonged  to  the  scholarly  Spanish  cardinal  Antonit)  Maria  Jav- 
ierre-Ortas.  "The  Secret  Archives  are  the  mirror  of  the  last  thou- 
sand years  of  the  universality  of  the  church,"  says  His  Eminence. 
"The  archives  are  the  custodian  of  the  vast  river  of  knowledge 
that  flows  through  the  eternal  footsteps  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Coming,  as  1  do,  from  the  world  of  universities,  where  the  truth  is 
the  primary  object  in  any  research,  1  am  overjoyed  to  find  such  a 
rich  and  indispensable  source  for  a  true  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  what  really  happened  in  the  past." 

Once  out  of  his  scarlet  robes  and  into  everyday  ahito  piano,  the 
cardinal  works  long  hours  in  a  small  but  splendid  frescoed  office. 
One  of  his  many  jobs  is  to  answer  bundles  of  correspondence,  tied 
in  red  ribbons.  Another  is  to  maintain  such  marvels  as  a  collec- 
tion of  illustrated  Psalters  oi  the 
1300s  and  the  archives'  eighty-one 
priceless  Byzantine  and  European 
gold  seals,  dating  from  the 
twelfth-to-eighteenth-centiiry  peri- 
od. "The  Secret  Archives  are  not  to 
be  considered  open  in  the  usii.il 
sense  of  the  word,"  Javierre-Ortas 
says.  "They  still  remain  the  perst>nal 
and  confidential  property  ot  a  reign- 
ing sovereign.  In  theory  the  Vatican 
archives  can  be  consulted  only  with 
permission  ot  His  Holiness  the 
pope." 

The  Vatican  Secret  Archives,  in 
their  present  form  and  location, 
were  establishetl  in  1611  by  Pope 
Paul  V,  distinct  and  independent 
from  the  Vatican  Library.  Their  pur- 
pose is  to  contain  all  the  proceedings 
of  the  central  gtiverninent  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  and  to 
house  existing  documents  concern- 
ing it.  Among  the  contents,  for  ex- 
ample, are  7,  ^65  massive  volumes 
iiolding  the  evidence  of  five  centu- 
ries of  the  curia's  daily  dealings  as 
well  as  all  manner  of  petitions  for 
special  dispensations  from  religious 
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In  the  archives,  key  documents  in  science.  Left:  Writings  of  Galileo,  who  infuriated  the 
church  by  saying  that  the  Earth  moved  around  the  sun.  Right:  The  new  Gregorian  calendar. 

orders,  political  bodies,  and  individuals  in  search  of  favors. 

The  term  "secret"  is  slightly  misleading,  admits  the  cardinal. 
"It  has  more  the  meaning  of 'private,'  as  opposed  to  'public'  The 
word  is  preserved  to  denote,  as  it  did  in  the  beginning,  that  these 
archives  are,  first  and  mainly,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Holy  See.  It  is 
true  that  there  are  classified  documents  in  almost  every  archive  to 
which  the  general  public  does  not 

have  access.  This  is  required  by  TT-n  /^r-\t-/^v    r\^r\r\  -rv^     o^  t-sopc 

elementary  justice  toward  those  10  CllLCr^   OIlC  IIlLloL  pdoo 

who  would  be  harmed  by  too  hasty  -i 

publication  of  recent  affairs.  One  thrCC  SeCUritV  POintS. 

must  bear  in  mind  the  difference  '    ^ 

that  exists  between  a  simple  chron- 
icle of  events  and  a  history  of  those  events.  The  real  knowledge  of 
history  demands  a  sufficient  lapse  of  time  from  the  happenings  in 
question.  This  decanting  of  history  is  done  in  the  archives."  A 
point  comes  when  documents  "leave  the  orderly  realm  of  admin- 
istration," as  the  cardinal  puts  it,  "for  the  fascinating  realm  of 
history."  Today,  the  cutoff  point  for  confidentiality  is  1922.  All 
earlier  material  is  open  to  inspection  by  qualified  researchers. 

The  church  started  documenting  both  the  administration  and 
the  "minutiae"  of  the  faith  from  the  time  when  Rome's  earliest 
C'hrisfians,  the  Jews  of  Trastevere,  kept  records  of  the  arrival  of 
Saint  Peter  and  of  his  barbarous  crucifixion,  head  downwards,  by 
Nero'.s  executioners  on  Vatican  Hill.  During  the  Valerian  perse- 
cutions, in  the  t;  ird  century,  Lawrence  the  Deacon  suffered  fero- 
cious torture  uni      '<  "'>    r.  f^n-ing  t(>  reveal  rl.c  hidnig  place  of 
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treasures  of  the  church  and  the  names  of  his  fellow 
Christians.  He  was  duly  proclaimed  a  saint,  and  his 
mummified  skull  is  still  venerated  at  Rome  in 
annual  celebrations. 

onditions  improved  greatly  after  the  Roman 
emperor  Constantine's  famous  edict  of  A.D. 
313,  which  ordered  an  end  to  the  persecution 
of  Christians.  Writings  of  the  period  describe  the 
original  basilica  that  Constantine  erected  to  honor 
Peter  the  Apostle,  with  its  columns  of  alabaster  en- 
twined in  vine  leaves  brought  from  theTemple  of  Je- 
rusalem to  surround  the  altar.  In  the  archives  there 
is  an  even  more  important  document:  a  medieval 
copy  of  the  so-called  (and  spurious)  Donation  of 
Constantine.  In  gratitude  to  Pope  Sylvester  for  hav- 
ing cured  him  of  leprosy,  the  emperor  supposedly 
decreed,  "We  grant  to  the  Holy  Apostles,  and  in 
c  their  name  also  to  blessed  Sylvester  our  father,  and 
%  all  the  pontiffs  his  successors  up  to  the  end  of  the 
^  world.  .  .  the  diadem  crown  of  our  head,  the  city  of 
<  Rome,  and  all  the  provinces  of  Italy  and  the  western 
§  regions."  And  if  the  officials  of  today's  curia  are 
§  imposing  in  their  finery,  they  owe  this  also  to  the 
I  fourth-century  pagan  leader  who  turned  to  Jesus 
:  5  Christ.  The  dc^cument  specifies,  "We  bestow  on  the 
'  5  reverend  clergy  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church  the 
rights  and  honors  of  senators.  Their  horses  will  be 
adorned  with  splendid  draperies,  and  like  senators 
they  may  be  dressed  in  red." 

In  756,  Pepin,  the  father  of  Charlemagne, 
offered  Pope  Stephen  II  additional  donations  in  central  Italy  and 
the  keys  of  Milan.  "Who  should  be  called  king,  the  man  who 
actually  has  the  power  or  the  one  who  has  the  appearance  of  pow- 
er?" he  asked.  "He  who  has  the  appearance  of  power,"  the  pope  is 
credited  with  answering.  Two  hundred  years  later,  in  962,  Empe- 
ror Otto  I  of  Germany,  for  pragmatic,  political  motives,  donated 

more  land  to  the  Holy  See  and 
agreed  to  support  the  almost  ousted 
libertine  Pope  John  XII,  pontiff  at 
the  age  of  sixteen  and  grandson  of 
the   notorious  Theodora   the 
Whore,   whose  inventive  orgies 
outraged  even  the  decadent  Ro- 
mans. The  solemn  exemplar  of  this  Vrw\\c^um  Otiom^  is  in  the 
Vatican  archives  and  states,  "1,  C^tto,  by  the  grace  of  God  empe- 
ror, give  faith  and  promise  with  this  pact  to  you,  blessed  Peter, 
prince  of  the  Apostles  and  dcmrman  of  the  kingdom  of  the  skies, 
and  through  you  to  your  vicar  the  lord  John,  supreme  pontifex 
and  universal  pope." 

As  might  be  expected,  only  a  small  number  of  important  origi- 
nal documents  have  survived  from  the  first  millennium.  "Rome 
and  the  papacy  were  reduced  to  an  abject  state  after  the  death  of 
C'harlemagne  by  cause  of  the  constantly  warring  local  nobility,  by 
invasions  and  political  upheavals,"  Cardinal  Javierre-Ortas  ex- 
plains. "The  archives  also  traveled  with  the  popes,  who  frequent- 
ly moved  from  Rome;  ani.1  of  course  it  must  be  mentioned  that 
bffi)re  the  time  of  paper,  uiitil  the  ninth  century,  only  very  fragile 
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By  Father  Robert  A.  Graham 

Though  its  political  role  in  the  twentieth  century  cannot 
compare  to  what  it  was  in  the  turbulent  Middle  Ages  and  the 
Renaissance,  the  Vatican  continues  to  take  part  m  world 
politics.  Documents  that  shed  light  on  some  of  the  most  sen- 
sitive behind-the-scenes  geopolitical  maneut'ers  of  the 
recent  past  are  held  in  the  archive  of  the  Vatican's  Secretar- 
ial of  State — a  repository  distir\ct  from  the  Vatican  Seaet 
Archives.  Since  the  Second  World  War,  controversy  has 
raged  over  the  issue  of  the  Vatican's  actions  or  strategic 
inaction  in  the  years  of  the  Third  Reich. 

Unlike  the  Seaet  Archives,  the  archive  of  the  Secretariat 
0/  State  is  not  in  essence  a  rare-documents  iifTrar*'  but  the 
collected  u^orlcing  papers  of  a  living  state.  As  such,  it  is  no 
more  open  to  scholars  than  the  analogous  files  of  any  other 
nation.  Nevertheless,  in  view  of  the  gravity  of  the  ethical 
issues  raised  with  respect  to  the  Vatican's  war  record,  Pope 
Paul  VI  chose  in  1965  to  release  pertinent  documentation. 
The  sheer  bulk  of  published  papers  is  impressive,  but  doubt- 
ers remain  unconvinced  that  the  whole  story  has  been  told. 
Below,  an  editor  of  Acis  and  Documents  of  the  Holy  See 
Relative  to  the  Second  World  War  cites  some  of  the  sur- 
prising revelations.  — Ed. 

In  papal  Rome,  time  is  measured  not  hy  decades  hut  hy  pontificates.  This  explains  why 
the  papers  relating  to  events  since  February  1922,  when  Pope  Pius  XI  was  elected, 
remain  closed.  That  was  nearly  seventy  years  ago,  but  it  is  practically  yesterday  in 
the  Vatican's  terms. 

Politically,  this  time  span  corresponds  to  the  rise  ot  totalitarianism;  after  World  War 
I  one-man,  one-parry  regimes  seemed  to  be  the  wave  of  the  future.  The  Holy  See  was 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  "total"  claims.  Today  the  relevant  documents  of  the 
confidential  negotiations  are  locked  away,  unseen,  in  the  archives  of  the  Council  for 
the  Public  Affairs  of  the  Church. 

In  February  1965,  Pope  Paul  VI  broke  into  this  closed  block  of  documents  with  his 
unprecedented  decision  to  publish  at  least  tht)se  dealing  with  World  War  II.  The  news 
was  greeted  with  skepticism.  Did  the  tight-lipped  Vatican  really  intend  to  tell  all .'  Were 
there  not  some  things  that  the  Vatican  would  prefer  to  ignore? 

To  guarantee  the  authenticity  and  completeness  of  a  review  of  the  documents,  .some 
critics  suggested,  the  job  should  be  done  by  an  international  and  independent  group  of 
historians.  In  the  end,  the  task  was  assigned  to  a  group  of  Jesuit  historians,  from  outside 
the  Secretariat  of  State.  Sixteen  years  later,  more  than  5,000  formerly  secret  documents 
were  collected  under  the  title  Acts  and  Documents  0}  the  Holy  See  RcLiinv  ui  the  SecoiiJ 
World  War,  completed  in  1981.  The  work  fills  eleven  volumes. 

Having  worked  closely  with  Pope  Pius  XII  during  the  war,  Pope  Paul  VI  knew  better 
than  anyone  else  what  was  in  the  files.  Many  papers  bore  his  own  signature.  Manv 
rumors,  often  akin  to  accusations,  grew  up,  during  the  war  and  afterward,  about  Vati- 
can policy  toward  the  Nazis.  The  rumors  flourished  in  the  vacuum  of  Vatic.in  silence. 
The  documents'  release  told  a  more  precise  md  objective  tale  for  tho.se  who  wish  to 
know  (though,  being  controlled  by  the  church,  the  documents  wouLl  ne\er  s,itist\  all 
the  critics). 

The  most  important  documents  from  the  \'atican's  point  of  view,  .md  lont;  kept  in 
the  Secret  Archives  of  the  Vatican  and  its  department  of  state,  include  the  lengthv 
letter  of  March  2,  1943,  to  the  German  Reich  in  protest  against  Na:i  occupation  poli- 
cies. It  had  to  be  kept  secret.  Had  the  .Allied  propaganda  machine  beu>me  <iware  ot  its 
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This  letter  of  Pope  Paul  III  names  Michelangelo  archi- 
tect, sculptor,  and  painter  of  the  Apostolic  Palace. 


existence,  let  alone  of  its  contents,  the  uproar  would  n 
have  been  tremendous.  Hitler  and  his  own  propaganda  2 
minister,  Joseph  Gt)ehhels,  would  have  had  the  excuse  ^ 
they  needed  to  discount  the  letter  out  of  hand  as  enemy  f 
inspired. 

A  certain  political  and  cultural  milieu  assumed,  at 
the  time,  that  Hitler  and  Pius  XII  were  somehow  in 
basic  sympathy.  The  stor>-  even  became  current — until 
events  proved  it  untenable — that  in  1941  Hitler  and 
the  Vatican  had  a  secret  agreement:  in  return  for  the 
Vatican's  moral  support  of  the  "crusade"  against  Rus- 
sia, Hitler  would  aid  the  Catholic  church  in  doing  reli- 
gious work  in  the  Soviet  Union.  In  reality.  Pope  Pius 
XII  was  able  to  do  the  Soviets  a  very  gcxid  turn.  The 
recently  published  papers  reveal  how  he,  through  his 
personal  inter\'ention  with  a  key  American  bishop, 
helped  President  Rcx)sevelt  to  get  a  reluctant  and  iso- 
lationist Congress  to  permit  Lend-Lease  military  aid  to 
Russia.  Again,  the  story  was  one  that  could  not 
be  told  at  the  time. 

Another  astounding  revelation  concerned  the  ac- 
tive communications  in  early  1940  between  Pius  XII 
and  the  same  group  of  highly  placed  German  conspira- 
tors who  in  1944  would  try  to  assassinate  Hitler.  The 
newly  published  Acts  confirm  this  risky  venture  of  the 
pontiff's. 

Readers  will  learn,  too,  of  what  Pius  XII  secretly  did 
for  the  Jews  as  they  were  pursued  relentlessly  throughout  Europe.  .Although  the  world 
rescue  organizations  made  incessant  appeals  to  the  Vatican  in  thi)se  years.  Pope  Pius  XII 
did  not  respond  with  .shattering  public  statements.  It  has  therefore  been  natural  for  the 
uninformed,  or  the  prejudiced,  to  imagine  that  he  was  inactive,  indifferent,  or  remiss  in 
his  duty  of  charity.  Nothing  could  be  more  mistaken. 

For  instance,  evidence  of  the  work  ot  the  Vatican,  especially  in  1942  and  194?,  to 
prevent  the  deportation  of  refugee  Jews  in  Italy  remained  for  years  locked  in  the  Vati- 
can's archives.  At  one  time,  Italy  under  Fa.scism  had  under  its  contn>I,  within  Italy  or  in 
Italian-occupied  areas,  more  than  60,000  foreign  Jews.  Thiuigh  the  Nazis  repeaiedh 
demanded  that  Mussolini  turn  them  over,  for  deportation  and  death,  the  Vatican  w.is 
exerting  counterpressure.  As  a  result,  not  one  Jew  wasdepiirted  until  the  talK)t  Fascism, 
in  mid- 1943,  and  even  after  that,  all  but  a  relative  tew  were  spared.  In  the  perukl  ih.ii 
followed,  hundreds  of  Jews  went  to  safety  in  the  Vatican  proiecior.ite. 

Even  friendly  governments  benefited  by  the  Vatican's  secrecy.  In  the  Act.s  it  has 
been  revealed  that  the  British  stopped  \ast  shipments  of  UxkI  trom  reaching  starving 
Greeks  in  1940.  The  pope  begged  the  British  to  allow  the  shipment  ot  gr.iin  trom  Egypt 
but  was  rebuffed  tor  .1  tew  months  in  the  name  of  the  blockade.  Pope  Pius  w.is  keeiiK 
hurt  by  this  rejection,  an  injurv  compounded  by  British  silence  as  to  his  role.  But  he 
kept  his  coun.sel,  thus  creating  another  Vatican  "secret." 

Legends,  ot  course,  die  hard.  Only  recently  a  usually  careful  scholar,  Walter 
Lai.|ueiir,  convinced  himself  that  the  Vatican  is  .still  hiding  a  m.i.vsof  secret  telegrams 
about  the  dangers  facing  the  Jews  in  1942.  "Such  attempts  to  keep  Vatican  knowledge 
of  events  secret  are  politic.illy  .ind  psychologic.illy  understand.ible,  but  not  very  far- 
sighted,  tor  soiMier  ot  later  .it  le.ist  .some  ot  the  t.icts  will  become  kmiwn,"  he  writes  in 
The  TcrriWe  SaTcr.  The  author  ob\  lously  thinks  there  is  a  "secret,  .secret,  secret"  \  .iti 
cin  archive.  There  is  not,  but  he  will  prob.ibly  have  to  w.iii  well  into  the  iwenty-tirst 
century  to  find  that  out. 


Robert  A.  ( jwham,  S.)  .  is  a  co-cditoroj  Acts  and  Documents  of  the  1  loly  See  Relative  to 
the  Second  World  War. 
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Other  than  His  Holiness,  only  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Antonio  Mario  Javierre- 
Ortos  (above)  officially  holds  a  key  to  the  Vatican  Secret  Archives.  The  loca- 
tion of  the  archives  within  the  Apostolic  Palace  is  shown  below. 


wagons  drawn  by  mules  and  oxen  to  Paris  as  part  of  a  world  library. 
They  returned  to  the  Holy  See  only  after  his  defeat  in  1815." 

Fortunately  for  scholars,  several  oi  the  treasures  from  the  trou- 
bled Middle  Ages  did  survive.  The  archives  contain  a  register  of 
Pope  John  Vlll,  called  Vatican  Register  One,  the  first  of  over 
5,000  handwritten  papal  registers  (some  weighing  more  than  150 
pounds)  recording  the  activities  and  correspondence  of  the  popes 
and  their  representatives.  Vatican  Register  Twt)  is  a  letter  book  of 
Pope  Gregory  Vll,  containing  the  text  of  his  Dictatus  Papac:  "The 
church  is  the  ultimate  authority  and  from  her  there  is  no  ap- 
peal. .  .  .  Temporal  power  is  strictly  subordinate  to  spiritual 
power,  spiritual  power  being  that  of  the  pope,  whose  feet  all 
princes  must  kiss.  .  .  .  The  Roman  church  has  never  erred,  ncu 
will  it  err  to  all  eternity.  ..." 

^y^f^  he  exact  contents  of  the  Vatican  Secret  Archives  are  still 
1 1  unknown;  some  parts  have  yet  to  be  inventoried.  The 
^ma^  root  problem  is  a  familiar  one:  the  archives  have  to  com- 
pete for  funds  with  other  administrative  divisions  of  the  church 
and  almost  invariably  lose  in  that  competition.  Cardinal  Javi- 
erre-Ortas  reckons  that  he  arid  his  staff  of  eight  officials  and  about 
thirty  supporting  personnel  could  use  "a  quick  donation  oi  $3 
million"  to  sort  things  out. 

Among  the  archives'  most  notable  treasures  (the  choice  is  lim- 
itless) are  the  following,  in  rough  chronological  order. 

■Two  letters  from  Islamic  potentates — one  from  Giiyiik,  grand 
khan  of  the  Mongols,  in  Persian,  dated  1246;  the  other  from  the 
Moroccan  sultan  Abu  Hafs  'Umar  al-Murtada,  in  Arabic,  dated 
1250.  The  grand  khan  invited  Pope  Innocent  IV,  together  with 
the  kings  of  the  West,  personally  to  render  homage  to  him  and 
receive  orders.  The  sultan  requested  that  Innocent  IV  send  a  new 
bishop,  with  "the  highest  human  qualities,"  to  the  capital  of  Mor- 
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papyrus  and  parchment  were  normally  used  for  papal  documents. 
Thus  through  wear  and  tear — plus  the  violent  events  of  history — 
almo.st  the  entire  archival  material  prior  to  Innocent  111  and  the 
eleventh  century  was  lost  or  destroyed. 

"Additional  damage  and  losses  were  caused  by  transferences 
during  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  when  the  ar- 
chives accompanied  the  curia  to  Lyons,  Viterbo,  Perugia,  Assisi, 
and  Avignon.  In  the  centuries  following  the  Great  Western 
Schi.sm,  during  which  there  were  three  rival  popes  and  three  sets 
of  archives,  the  pafial  documents  were  gradually  brought  back  to 
Rome  and  remained  there  until  Napoleon  Bonaparte  arrested 
Pope  Piu.s  VII  in  1809  and  removed  the  entire  Secret  Archives  in 


occo  as  diplomatic  representative  of  the  Vatican. 

■The  bull  Antiquorum  hahct,  of  Boniface  VIII,  of  1 300,  pro- 
claiming the  first  holy  year  on  record  and  ctmceding  full  indul- 
gence and  remission  of  all  sins  to  the  faithful  who  confess  and 
repent  in  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter. 

■C^learly  indicative  of  the  constant  involvement  of  the  popes  in 
the  world  of  learning  are  the  letters  of  Innocent  IV  that  document 
his  taking  the  University  of  C^xford  under  his  protection,  in  1  254, 
and  that  of  John  XXII,  in  Ml  8,  to  the  masters  and  scholars  of  i 
(Cambridge  formally  recognizing  their  sludium  f^cncrale  as  an  uni- 
vcrsilas  in  the  full  sense.  The  Vatican's  file  copies  are  extant  in  the 
parchment  reigsters  2  5  and  68  o(  the  papal  chancery. 
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■The  bull  Inter  cetera,  of  1493,  of 
Alexander  VI,  arhitratinf^  between 
rival  claims  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
over  the  newly  discovered  territories 
in  Africa  and  America,  in  which 
Christopher  Columbus  is  men- 
tioned by  name. 

■The  bull  Regnans  in  excelsis,  of 
1570,  with  which  Pope  Pius  V  ex- 
communicated Queen  Elizabeth  I  of 
England  as  a  heretic  and  supporter  of 
heresy,  releasing  her  subjects  from 
obedience  to  her. 

■A  letter,  dated  1586,  in  which 
the  soon  to  be  beheaded  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  writes  to  Pope  Six- 
tus  V:  "Today  1  have  had  the  mes- 
sage, in  the  name  of  the  queen 
[Elizabeth],  that  1  must  prepare  my- 
self for  death.  I  would  be  willing  to 
lose  all  to  end  the  persecution  of  the 
Catholics." 

■Another  letter,  from  1650,  in 
which  the  empress  Elena  of  China, 
writing  exquisitely  on  finest  silk  in 
Chinese  characters,  asks  Pope  Inno- 
cent X  for  other  Jesuit  priests  to 
evangelize  her  empire. 

■A  plea  from  the  Russian  Czar 
Alexis  in  1672  for  the  help  of  Pope 
Clement    X    against    the    expan- 
sionist forces  of  the  Turks ,  then  posing  a  menace . 

The  Vatican  Secret  Archives  have  no  lack  of  literary  and  artis- 
tic records,  either.  There  is  a  copy  of  a  petition  from  Petrarch  to 
Pope  Clement  VI,  asking  for  his  release  in  1  347  from  his  obliga- 
tion of  residence  in  the  curia  at  Avignon.  In  1 360,  Pope  Innocent 
VI  dispensed  the  bastard  Giovanni  Boccaccio  from  the  impedi- 
ment of  illegitimacy  so  that  he  ct)uld  obtain  a  church  benefice. 
The  great  Renaissance  humanist  Pope  Julius  II  granted  Raphael 
the  office  of  writer  of  apostolic  briefs  in  1511  (the  artist  was  also 
paid  fifty  ducats  for  supplying  the  pope  with  eyeglasses  brought 
from  Florence);  and  in  a  motu  proprio  (undated,  but  placec 
between  1517  and  1520)  Leo  X  appointed  Raphael  and  Antonio 
da  Sangallo  "masters  of  the  roads"  of  Rome  (their  job  entailed 


miprovement  of  the  squares  and 
streets  of  the  city).  In  1535,  Pope 
Paul  111  nomin.ited  Michelangelo  to 
be  the  architect,  sculptor,  and 
painter  of  the  Apostolic  Palace,  in 
the  realm  of  music,  to  mention  only 
one  example,  the  composer  Gioac- 
chino  Rossini  in  1866  respectfully 
asked  Pius  IX  for  permission  to  in- 
clude female  voices  as  well  as  castrati 
in  church  choirs. 

Ant)ther  type  of  correspondence 
should  fascinate  romantics  and  An- 
glophiles. In  an  imposing  document 
of  1530  with  eighty-five  red   wax 
seals,  the  peers  of  Britain  asked  Pope 
Clement  VII  to  annul  the  dynastic 
marriage  o(  King  Henry  VI 11  to  his 
first  wife,  the  ugly  Catherine  of  Ara- 
gon,   so  that  he  could  marry  the 
beautiful  young  Anne  Boleyn.   By 
1533,  Henry  could  wait  no  longer 
and — without  papal   permi.ssion — 
wed  his  loved  one.  The  monarch  lit- 
tle knew  at  the  time  that  his  corre- 
spondence with  Anne  had  myste- 
riously reached  Rome,  where  seven- 
teen love  letters  Henry  wrote  to  his 
future  queen  in  1527  are  now  pre- 
served in  the  Vatican  Libniry.  Sam- 
ples: "Henceforth  my  heart  shall  be 
dedicated  to  you  alone,  with  a  strong  desire  th.it  my  body  could 
also  thus  be  dedicated";  and  "Your  absence  reminds  me  of  astron- 
omy, which  is  that  the  longer  the  days,  so  the  sun  is  farther  off  but 
hotter;  so  be  it  with  our  love.    H  .seeks  no  other  bur   AB." 
Evidently,  the  mother  church  was  not  always  genennis  and  for- 
giving in  dealing  with  tho.se  who  daretl  to  oppose  her.  C^ne  of  tbe 
most  horrendous  such  cases  was  the  trumped-up  trial,  instigated 
by  Philip  the  Fair,  king  of  France,  in  the  tourteentli  centiiiA ,  oi 
the  rich  and  powerful  Knights  of  tbe  Temple.  T  hese  banker  C  "ni- 
saders  were  accused,  by  those  who  later  sei:ed  their  wealth,  of 
laced       .sodomy  and  other  obscene  |">racr  ices,  necroinaiu  v  and  m.igic,  idol 
worship,  and  plots  against  Pope  C  lenient  V  and  the  king.  "C  Con- 
fessions" made  uiuler  torture  were  hillowed  by  iiuartering  or  the 


Authorized  persons  only!  Behind  these  doors,  showing  Rome's 
four  principal  basilicas,  lie  the  Vatican  Secret  Archives. 


On  record  here:  the 
vicious  trial  of  the  Templars. 


HOW  TO  GET  A  READER^S  PASS  FOR  THE  ARCHIVES 

Since  the  Vatican  Secret  Archives  are  tilled  with  ^cholarlv  material,  mils'  serums  researcher;  (_')  expi.iin  the  nature  ot  ihe  rese.irch;  aiiJ  (■>)  speeitv  the  Jocumenis  or 

scholars  need  apply  for  access.  The  process,  daunting  as  it  may  .seem  from  alar,  is  type  of  documents  you  need  to  study.  Some  p.i.sses  are  valid  only  tor  the  duration  o( 

almost  as  instantaneous  as  getting  a  lihrary  card.  You  do  not  necessarily  have  to  make  vour  stay.  More  usually,  the  pass  is  «ood  trom  the  date  ot  i.ssue  until  July  1 5  or  there- 

an  appointment.  Just  show  up  with  a  letter  of  presentation  to  the  Pretect  of  the  V.iti-  ahouts.  (1  he  Vatican  operates  alon^  a  roughly  academic  year,  from  mid-Septemhcr 

can  Secret  Archives,  and  you  can  get  your  pass  that  very  day.  The  letter  must:  to  mid-July.)  There  may  he  stime  restrictions  on  the  availahilityot  some  ot  the  archi- 

(I)  provide  assurance  from  an  appropriate  authority  (university  department  head,  \,il  material,  dependins^,  iinderstandahlv,  on  the  condition  and  fragility  of  the  texts, 

bishop  or  relif^ious  superior,  or  emhas,sy  cuhural  attache)  that  you  are  ,i  bona  fide  No  fee  is  required.                                                                    —PainaaJ.  Singer 
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stake  for  more  than  two  thousand  of 
the  ehte  fratemiry.  By  chance,  both 
Clement  and  King  Philip  died  with- 
in twelve  months.  The  superstitious 
whispered  that  their  deaths  were  the 
fulfillment  of  the  curse  of  the  grand 
master  Jacques  de  Molay,  who  thun- 
dered at  the  pope  and  monarch  from 
the  flames,  "Before  a  year  has 
passed,  I  summon  you  to  appear  he- 
fore  the  tribunal  of  the  Lord. "  The 
record  of  one  of  the  trials  against  the 
Templars,  held  in  France  from  1308 
to  13 11 ,  is  conserved  in  the  Vatican 
Secret  Archives:  it  is  a  roll  of  eighty 
attached  parchments  about  hft>"-five 
meters  long. 

^^(■^he  Secret  Archives  are  rich 
1 1  in  documents  from  all  over 
^ma^  sent  to  the  Vatican  by  diplo- 
matic nuncios,  secret  agents,  and 
just  plain  travelers,  with  some  con- 
tributions compiled  by  the  popes 
themselves.  Pius  II,  pontiff  from 
1458  to  1464,  w'ho  wrote  poetr>-  and 

local  gossip  under  his  real  name,  Aeneas  Silvius  Piccolomini, 
informed  his  contemporaries,  for  instance,  of  the  arrival  in  Rome 
from  Constantinople  of  the  skull  of  Saint  Andrew:  "All  the 
streets  w^ere  decorated  to  receive  the  sacred  head.  All  the  altars 
sent  clouds  of  smoke.  Children  were  dressed  as  angels.  Praises  of 
the  apostles  filled  the  air." 

From  the  time  of  the  sack  of  Rome  of  1527  an  avviso,  a  sort  of 
newsletter,  records  that  "some  of  the  church's  documents  and 
golden  seals  were  safe  in  Castel  Sant'Angelo,  but  St.  Peters's  and 
the  Vatican  were  plundered,  the  registers  of  the  Apostolic  Cham- 
ber were  torn  to  pieces  to  make  wadding  for  cannonballs,  manu- 
scripts were  used  as  litter  for  horses'  stables.  ..."  An  agent  in 
England  sent  an  avvisu  regarding  the  persecution  of  Catholics  by 
the  soldiers  of  Oliver  Cromwell:  "Their  bodies  were  boiled  in  hot 
water.  .  .  huttheCatholics  went  to  martyrdom  with  such  a  hap- 
py expression  as  if  they  were  on  their  way  to  a  wedding." 

Even  before  their  official  foundation,  by  Pope  Paul  V,  the 
popes  knew  that  much  of  the  information  in  the  archives  could  be 
misused,  either  to  harm  the  church  or  to  benefit  private  individ- 
uals. As  early  as  1 607  a  high  official  of  the  archives  was  discovered 
to  have  been  bribed  to  pass  on  papal  secrets  to  foreign  govern- 
ments and  spies;  he  was  imprisoned.  Leaks  were  so  frequent  dur- 
ing the  period  that  stringent  rules  for  admission  to  the  archives 
were  instituted  in  1616  by  Cardinal  Scipione  Borghese,  Paul  V's 
nephew,  then  librarian  and  archivist  of  the  holy  church  of  Rome. 
They  are  still  in  fi)rce  today. 

Even  so,  not  all  the  leaks  could  be  plugged.  The  Roman 
Catholic  church  was  hardly  amused  aK)ut  a  century  later,  fi)r 
instance,  when  the  story  went  out — backed  by  documents 
claimed  to  be  from  the  Secret  Archives — that  Martin  Luther  and 
Cjermany  -wed  part  of  the  start  of  the  Reformation  toCjiovanni 
da  Monterc  L'gio,  a  successful  Italian  astroloL'cr.   Ir  scnus  th;ir 


Bearing  eighty-five  peers'  seals,  this  petition  to  Pope  Clement 
VII  requests  the  annulment  of  Henry  VIH's  first  marriage. 


The  tamoiis  Donation 
of  Constantine  is  a  fraud. 


Giovanni  advised  his  patron,  the 
influential  Duke  Frederick  the  Wise 
oi  Saxony,  that  according  to  the 
stars  he  must  support  Luther  and  the 
new  religion. 

-A^nother  embarrassment  occurred 
;  when  an  assistant  recorded  that  Na- 
1  poleon  Bonaparte,  after  seizing  the 
>    Secret  Archives,   singled  out  the 

1  trial  of  Galileo  for  particular  inspec- 

2  tion.  The  bound  volume  of  hand- 
E  written  documents,  one  of  the 
<    greatest  treasures  of  the  archives, 

> 

^   was  probably  useful  for  the  French 

?   emperor  as  an  example  of  the  bigotr>' 

and  shortsightedness  of  the  church. 

The  philosopher  and  mathematical 

genius,  who  rightly  claimed  that  the 

Earth  turned  around  the  sun,  later 

'recanted  for  fear  of  the  Inquisition, 

which  had  declared  heliocentrism 

heretical.   He  signed  a  document 

that  can  be  seen  in  the  archives:  "1, 

Galileo,  have  abjured  as  above  with 

my  own  hand.  1  will  not  teach  the 

false  doctrine.  Should  I  know  anyone  guilty  or  suspected  of  such 

heresy,  I  will  denounce  them." 

Besides  bearing  witness  to  great  moments  in  histor\-,  and  as 
important,  the  Secret  Archives  show  the  Catholic  Apostolic 
church  of  Rome  in  eversday  action.  The  popes  tried  to  uplift  the 
spirit  and  the  soul,  to  give  courage,  to  lead  mankind  toward 
decency,  beauty,  and  grace.  As  Cardinal  Javierre-Ortas  explains: 
"The  values  of  the  Secret  Archives  are  not  just  intellectual.  We 
must  learn  from  the  rich  wisdom  and  human  experiences  of  the 
wonderful  men  and  women  wht)  searched  for  Gt)d  in  so  many 
different  times,  ways,  and  countries.  Whoever  comes  from  the 
world  of  ecumenism  realizes  that  he  must  be  prepared  for  confron- 
tation in  the  field  of  historical-documentary  sources.  The 
archives  offer  abundant  material  that  in  other  times  was  used 
more  for  polemics  but  that  today  can  be  reexamined  with  sereni- 
tv,  with  an  outlook  constructive  and  irenic,  not  controversial." 
verv'  day,  that  search  for  insight  and  illumination  continues 
as  the  curia  goes  about  its  work.  And  the  documentation 
will  keep  on  coming  in,  concludes  Cardinal  Javierre-Ortas, 
"as  long  as  the  Secret  Archives  continue  as  a  vital  organ  of  the 
holy  Roman  church.  The  church  is  completely  at  the  service  of 
truth.  She  knows  perfectly  well  that  the  truth  is  one  and  that  it 
has  a  proper  name — C^hrist.  To  serve  Christ,  therefore,  is  to  .serve 
the  truth  and  vice  versa.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  archive 
identifies  its  service  in  that  performed  (or  the  pope,  the  church, 
and  the  world,  as  three  facets  of  one  unique  service,  or  duihmia.  It 
is  this  spirit  that  inspires  me,  as  I  enter  this  hallowed  depositor>'  of 
culture,  which  must  be  jealously  guarded  and  wisely  adminis- 
trated, because  it  is  a  vital  seed  of  the  Ii\ing  church  on  her  way  to 
the  world  of  the  future. "  D 


h;ir      Peter  jyraf>adze  is  a  frequent  amtrihulor  in  (Connoisseur. 
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Who^  Afraid  of 
the  Big,  Bad  Bumps? 

The  school  in  Aspen  that 
brings  out  a  skiers  personal  best 


7 


By  Robert  Wool  Photographs  by  Jose  Azel 


Aspen  Mountain,  Aspen.  March  17,  1989; 
11:30  A.M.  Skiing,  like  life,  goes  flat  if 
there  is  no  growth.  Here  am  I  on  Bell,  one 
of  those  double-black-diamond,  expert- 
only  runs  that  the  Aspen  locals  plunge 
straight  down  while  the  rest  of  us  ski  right 
by,  barely  daring  to  peek  over  the  edge.  On 
the  last  day  of  my  Mountain  Masters 
course,  I  am  cruising  across  the  top  of  it, 
picking  my  line  down. 

"Stop  shopping.  Bob!  Get  off  Rodeo 
Drive,"  our  instructor,  Paul  Ruid,  shouts. 
He  knows  all  too  well  my  habit  of  tra- 
versing and  traversing  steep,  mogul-faced 
runs  looking  for  the  easiest,  the  perfect 
route  down.  "Go  for  it!"  he  yells.  "Impose 
yourself  on  the  mountain!" 

So,  1  stop  the  defensive  cross-sliding 
and  head  down  the  mountain.  I  attack  it, 
swaying  around  the  large  bumps,  forcing 
myself  forward  over  the  skis,  using  strong 
up-and-down  knee  action  to  check  my 
speed  through  the  trees  on  the  lower 
stretch  until  I  hit  the  bottom,  Spar  Gulch, 
the  intermediate  boulevard  that  winds 
around  Bell.  I  wait  there  for  the  three  oth- 
ers in  my  class  and  learn  by  watching 
them,  as  I  have  all  week.  Michael  F.  is  sit- 
ting back,  skiing  faster  than  he  can  han- 
dle, as  usual.  Jose  is  aggressive  and  wipes 
out  in  the  trees.  Michael  H.  is  stiff  but 
moving  smoothly  and  in  control.  For  my- 
self, 1  think  my  run  was  probably  not  very 
pretty,  but  still,  1  made  it  down  a  run  I  nev- 
er would  have  dreamed  of  trying  before. 

"All  right!"  Paul  has  pt)pped  down  the 
run  in  high  style  and  slid  up  to  me.  "Your 
best  run  of  the  week,"  he  declares.  My  face 
shows  my  surprise.  "We  were  all  com- 
menting. 'Bob's  got  it  tt)gether,'  we  said. 
Once  you  got  off  Rodeo  Drive,  your  stance 
was  tall,  nice  flow  of  your  center  of  mass, 
no  more  letting  the  mountain  bounce  you 


around.  You  mastered  it."  He  raised  his 
hand  and  we  slapped  a  high  five. 

I  had  decided  to  go  to  Aspen  and  try  this 
intensive,  four-day  course  after  a  long  con- 
versation with  a  friend  who  had  gone 
through  it.  It  seiunded  like  the  miracle  1 
needed  to  lift  me  off  my  plateau.  For  the 
past  few  years,  I  had  classified  myself  as  a 
lower  expert,  without  the  motivation  or 
confidence  to  push  myself  higher.  My  bad 
habits  were  getting  more  and  more  en- 
trenched. I  cut  a  decent  figure  on  interme- 
diate runs,  but  there  were  problems  like 
that  tendency  to  sit  back  and  not  attack 
the  mountain.  Where  were  solutions? 

"On  your  own,  you'll  ski  the  same  old 
trails  day  after  day,"  Paul  Ruid  told  me 
when  we  were  getting  acquainted.  "You 
wouldn't  ski  the  same  terrain  we  ski  in 
class.  We  wouldn't  take  you  down  any- 
thing you're  not  capable  of  skiing,  but  we 
are  going  to  exp">ose  you  to  conditions  that 
you  would  normally  avoid." 

ndeed,  that  is  one  of  the  secrets  of 
growth  in  skiing,  disci)vering  that 
you  can  in  fact  handle  tougher  sK^pes 
and  conditions.  No  one  knows  this 
■better  than  Ruid,  the  supervisor  of 
the  Aspen  Ski  School,  at  forty  a  veteran  of 
twenty  years  as  a  ski  instructor.  1  le  and  the 
others  who  have  shaped  Aspen's  training 
programs  apply  the  same  principles  to 
classes  for  racing  experts  as  \o  those  ior 
intermediates.  In  essence,  they  give  sim- 
ple, old-fashioned  ideas  a  few  smart.  New 
Age  wrinkles. 

The  classes  are  small,  generally  no  more 
than  seven  to  a  group,  each  group  orga- 
nized according  to  ability.  The  Aspen  Ski- 
ing Company's  three  areas  cater  to  skiers  of 
every  level  of  proficiency,  with  instruction 
available  at  each  level.  At  Burter-nilk,  a 
splendid  beginner's  inouiitain,  a  inoditied 


you  w 

I 


Robert  Wool,  a  senior  editor  o/  Money  magazine,  often  covers  skiing  for  Qinnoisseur. 


Even  strong  intermediate  skiers 

are  apt  to  get  fainthearted  at  the  sight 

of  terrain  like  Aspen  Mountoin's 

Sunset  Trail  [black  diamond — experts 

only).  Which  way  down? 

A  tight  zigzag  down  the  fall  line. 
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TOP  SKI  SCHOOL 

Mountiun  Masters  program  coniplenionrs 
the  \'ic  Braden  Ski  CA^llc.ue,  a  new  institu- 
tion with  a  kinder,  gentler  approach  tor 
terrified  hetzinner  adults.  The  alternative 
tor  intermediates  is  Snowmass.  It  was  at 
this  tamily-oriented  condo  community 
that,  six  years  ago,  the  whole  Mountain 
Masters  course  was  introduced.  Paul 
Ruid's  program  at  Aspen  Mountain, 
which  I  chose,  is  the  most  demanding,  as 
behts  a  peak  at  the  bottom  oi  which  signs 
by  the  lift  warn  customers  that  there  are  no 
"easiest,"  beginner  trails  here. 

The  course  goes  tour  days,  long 
days,  with  up  to  six  hours  of 
instruction  each.  The  instruc- 
tors, who  stay  with  their  groups 
through  the  full  course,  are  top- 
notch,  experts  at  juggling  the  needs  of  the 
individual  students  while  directing  the 
group  as  a  whole  to  new  heights.  The  result 
is  not  quite  a  private  lesson  but  lots  of  indi- 
vidual coaching,  and  vastly  cheaper.  This 
winter,  four  days  of  private  lessons  at  As- 
pen (one  of  the  Western  world's  more 
expensive  spots)  cost  $1,200;  the  Moun- 
tain Masters  course,  only  $230. 

Besides,  the  group  environment  has  its 
own  rewards.  More  than  in  any  class  I  have 
ever  experienced,  our  fiercely  motivated 
quartet  developed  a  camaraderie  that 
created,  as  Ruid  rightly  calls  it,  a  powerful 
"support  system."  I  found  myselt  not  only 
watching  and  learning  from  the  others — 
"the  next-best  thing  to  watching  a  video  of 
yourself,"  Ruid  says — but  giving  them  ad- 
vice and  getting  usetul  hints  in  return. 
"The  course  is  a  cross  between  boot  camp 
and  a  social  gathering,"  Ruid  says,  adding, 
with  pardonable  hyperbole,  "the  Top  Gun 
of  ski  courses."  A  commercial  pilot  out  of 
California  in  the  summer  who  also  tried 
his  hand  as  a  private  eye  in  Los  Angeles, 
the  solidly  built,  six-foot  Ruid  likes  to  pro- 
ject plenty  of  macho,  but  his  gifts  as  a 
teacher  humanize  him.  The  combination 
serves  him  well  on  the  slopes. 

On  our  first  gondola  ride  up  Aspen 
Mountain,  Paul  asked  us  for  our  goals  in 
the  coming  days.  "I  want  to  improve  my 
mechanical  basics  to  build  on  after  the 
course,"  said  Michael  Hernandez,  the  for- 
ty-two-year-old anesthesiologist  from  San 
Francisco,  taking  the  course  for  the  second 
straight  winter.  Michael  Fox,  thirty-four, 
who  had  just  sold  his  travel  business  in 
Chicago,  agreed,  adding  that  he  also 
sought  a  mastery  of  moguls.  I  to.ssed  in  my 
bit  about  getting  "off  the  plateau." 

"You  can't  res.  live  all  your  .ski  problems 
in  four  days,"  Paul  cwnrioned.  "We  shoulil 


I  OX 


Under  the  eye  of  Paul  Ruid  (left),  Michael  Fox 
practices  "shifting  moss"  for  smoother  turns. 


With  Fox  in  close  pursuit,  Ruid  shows  the  way  to 
handle  Bell  Mountain's  moguls.  Watch  the  knees! 

be  able  to  develop  a  sound  base,  new  basics 
to  build  on.  Specific  problems  can  take  a 
lot  longer.  You  don't  master  moguls  in  one 
day.  I  have  private  clients  who  have  spent 
thousands  of  dollars  on  moguls,  and  after 
ten  years  they  are  still  working.  We'll  work 
on  pole  timing — a  critical  trigger  device, 
when,  where,  and  how  you  plant  your  pole 
tor  a  turn — which  most  people  aren't  even 
conscious  of.  But  we  can't  put  everything 
together  in  four  days. " 

Maybe  not,  but  we  managed  an  amazing 
amount,  including  intensive,  highly  use- 
tul drills  for  those  dreaded  moguls.  "No 
different  from  skiing  the  flats,"  Paul  told 


us,  "except  you  can't  cheat."  Hm. 

"It  you  don't  attack  the  first  two  or  three 
turns,"  he  told  me  after  I  had  sloppily  skied 
a  simple  intermediate  run  long  before  ven- 
turing into  mogul  territory,  "you  won't 
establish  your  rhythm.  It  you  are  tentative 
at  the  start,  your  entire  run  is  passive.  You 
can't  get  lazy.  You  must  be  ready  for  the 
next  turn."  Getting  onto  the  moguls,  this 
proved  even  truer.  Following  Paul's  pre- 
cepts, 1  at  last  was  learning  to  forge  my  own 
path  rather  than  sitting  back,  being 
kniKked  around  by  the  bumps. 

Nt)  less  valuable,  Paul  got  us  to  shift  our 
weight  sooner,  for  faster,  smoother  turns, 
using  our  outside  leg  to  steer  the  turn.  It  all 
started  to  come  together  when  he  put  us 
down  a  slalom.  But  the  most  exhilarating 
new  technique  was  what  Paul  called  "the 
shifting  of  mass. "  He  is  given  tti  semi-Cal- 
ifornian,  quasi-scientific  expressions — 
"energy  commitment,"  "kinesthetic  cues 
from  snow" — many  of  which  washed  right 
over  my  old-fashioned  New  England 
mind,  but  "shitting  of  mass"  stuck.  No 
more'  bobbing,  up-down  motion  to  un- 
weight  the  skis  for  a  turn!  Instead,  you 
extend  your  body  up  and  forward  to  "shift 
mass"  from  one  ski  to  another.  Once  the 
knack  seeps  into  your  nervous  system,  as 
Paul  would  say,  you  feel  a  new  dimension 
ot  soaring.  You  never  forget  it.  Soaring! 
One  of  the  great  joys  oi  skiing.  By  day 
three  oi  Mountain  Masters,  I  had  it.  In 
itself,  it  was  well  wtirth  the  price  of  admis- 
sion. And  Bell's  moguls  on  day  tour!  D 

For  more  information,  write  the  Aspen  Ski    ^ 
School,   do  Aspen  Skiing  Company,   P.O.    Ut 
Box  1 248,  Aspen,  CO  81612;  or  call  (303 ) 
925-1220. 


The  right  won      uid's  bent  knees  "swallow"  the  top  of  the  mogul — and  prepare  for  the  next  push-off. 
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AND  NOW  FOR  THE 
DEEP  STUFF:  HELI 
SKIING  IN  CANADA 

If  the  thought  of  bumping  your  way  over 
moguls  the  size  of  the  white  cUffs  of  Dov- 
er seems  daunting,  consider  the  direct 
opposite:  deep-powder  skiing.  Curiously 
enough,  the  technique  is  virtually  the 
same.  In  both  cases,  you  must  keep  the 
upper  body  absolutely  still,  never  moving 
your  head,  hips,  or  shoulders.  No  less 
important,  you  must  ski  as  close  to  the 
fall  line  as  possible.  On  moguls,  you  must 
let  your  knees  "swallow"  the  bumps  like 
shock  absorbers,  bending  and  extending 
in  response  to  the  terrain,  for  a  surpris- 
ingly smooth  ride.  Though  you  must 
move  fast,  you  will  not  pick  up  too  much 
speed;  the  turns  keep  holding  you  in 
check.  The  real  difference  is  that  in  deep 
powder  every  movement  is  slow.  With  a 
foot  or  more  of  powder,  your  skis  never 
run  away  with  you. 

The  best  powder  skiing  in  the  world  is 
found  in  the  Canadian  Rockies  and  is 
organized  by  Canadian  Mountain  Holi- 
days. CMH,  founded  twenty-five  years 
ago  by  the  Austrian  Hans  Gmoser,  offers 
week-long  packages  in  eight  different  ar- 
eas, four  to  eight  long  hours  by  bus  from 
Calgary,  starting  December  16  and  end- 
ing in  late  April  or  early  May.  Each  area 
has  a  commodious  lodge  with  room  for 
forty-four  guests.  The  decor  is  not  much, 
but  the  food — eaten  with  the  staff — is  su- 
perior, as  are  the  massage  and  hot-tub  fa- 
cilities. Except  for  downhill-ski  boots,  all 
equipment  is  provided. 

Guests  are  assigned  to  groups  of  eleven 
according  to  experience  and  speed,  each 
group  with  its  own,  superb  mountain 
guide.  Be  warned  that  except  during  a 
few  designated  and  introductory  weeks, 
the  guides  do  not  offer  instruction  in 
powder  skiing.  They  are  there  for  your 
survival,  and  the  more  they  sound  like 
Marine  Corps  Dl's,  the  better.  (For  start- 
ers, there  is  a  grueling  two-hour  on-site 
course  on  avalanche  survival.)  To  reach 
the  mountaintops  in  these  immense,  lift- 
free  wildernesses,  you  travel  by — what 
else? — a  helicopter.  The  flights  take 
about  five  minutes.  The  noise  of  the 
blades  is  heart  stopping. 

Costs?  From  about  U,000  to  $3,400 
deluxe  for  each  skier,  which  includes  a 
guarantee  of  100,000  vertical  fecr.  If  the 
helicopter  cannot  fly  because  of  weather 
or  breakdown,  C'MH  refunds  the  feet  you 
have  not  skied.  Conversely,  when  days 


Ernst  Buehler  guides  guests  to  the  chopper  through  the  bleak,  perilous  beauty  of  the  Cariboos. 


are  long  and  the  conditions  superb,  you 
can  easily  ski  (or  be  tempted  to)  as  much 
as  200,000  additional  feet,  at  a  cost  of 
$30  per  1,000  meters.  (It  is  important  to 
know  that  in  heli  skiing,  unlike  in  your 
usual  alpine,  the  hardest  part  of  the  run 
is  at  the  bottom,  where  you  dip  below 
the  timberline,  so  energies  should  be 
conserved  accordingly.)  A  daily  tally  for 
each  group  is  posted. 

Being  fogged  in  at  the  lodge  with  ma- 
cho cheerleaders  or  M.D./CPA  bores  ob- 
sessed with  vertical  feet  is  like  being  cast 
in  No  Exit  ("Hell  is — other  people"),  but 
when  the  conditions  are  good,  there  is 
simply  nothing  like  swooping  down  ten 
to  fourteen  runs  a  day,  with  a  twenty- 
minute  break  for  a  lunch  of  sandwiches 
and  sardines.  One  day,  in  the  blazing  sun 
and  zero  Fahrenheit,  you  will  float  down 
untracked  mountains  up  to  your  knees  in 
powder  that  bursts  right  up  to  your  face. 
The  next,  you  may  be  skiing  through  a 
snowstorm — eerie  bur  c\en  bcrrcr  be- 
cause the  slower  snow  in,\kes  it  easier  to 
control  your  skis.  Either  way,  the  free- 
dom, the  challenge,  the  sense  of  accom- 
plishment are  unparalleled.  And  to  top  it 
all  off,  how  about  a  late  cross-country 
jaunt  from  the  lodge.' 

i3ut,  yes,  heli  skiing  is  difficult — and 
dangertnis.  In  twenty-hve  years  CMl  1 
has  lost  a  dozen  guests  to  a\'alanches, 
crevasses,  and  chopper  crashes.  Skiers 
who  ski  out  of  control  are  apt  to  tear 


knee  ligaments.  What  is  needed  to  yet 
the  most  out  of  it  is  not  pretty  technii^jue 
but  massive  experience  in  alpine  condi- 
tions, years  of  skiing  off-track  in  Europe 
with  multiple  snow  conditions  on  the 
way  down — wind-blown  turning  to 
breakable  crust,  then  three  to  fi\'e  feet  of 
powder,  then  heavy  mush  at  the  K)ttom, 
half  of  which  is  through  dense  trees.  To 
test  yourself,  in  your  own  ski  area,  try 
plunging  down  the  steepest  off-tnick  de- 
scent through  the  thickest-possible  un- 
derbrush, anil  then  decide. 

1  lere  are  some  tips  for  all  hari.lv  souls 
wIh)  take  up  the  heli-skiing  challenge: 

■  Always  carr>  your  boots  along  with 
you  on  the  plane. 

■  Take  a  North  Face  Extreme  Oore- 
Tex  powder  suit  and  Patagonia  Synchilla 
undergarments  to  protect  yi>urselt  from 
the  unbelievable  cold. 

■  Use  skis  ten  to  twenty  i,  entiineteis 
shorter  than  usual. 

■  Always  take  two  pairs  ot  goggles. 

■  Never  be  without  a  buddy  (who  can 
help  you  up). 

■  Always  wrap  a  light  p.irka  around 
your  waist,  in  case  the  chi^pper  gets 
fogged  out  of  picking  you  up  after  the  last 
run  of  the  day. 

One  final  word:  book  early.  The  popu- 
larity of  C'MH  IS  exploding.  C^i)ntact  217 
Bear  Street,  P.O.  Box  1660,  Banff.  Al- 
berta, Canada  TOL  OCO;  (403)  762- 
4^31.  — Thomas  Hovin^ 
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ARCADE 

What  makes  Manhattans 

Chelsea  Passage  the  best 

specialty  shop  in  the  country 

By  Gwen  Kinkead 

Phyllis  Pressman  and  Nancy  Klein,  probably  the  nation's 
two  hottest  shoppers  for  specialty  ooods,  will  dare  almo.st 
anything  when  on  the  scent  of  their  quarry.  One  nij^ht 
they  found  themselves  being  driven  to  a  warehouse  on 
the  outskirts  of  Paris  by  a  ceramist  whose  work  thev  had 
admired  at  the  Puces.  "He  led  us  down  a  dark  underground  dirt 
passageway,"  remembers  Klein.  "We  were  terrified.  'Where  is  he 
taking  us.'  Is  he  trying  to  kidnap  us.''  "  The  warehou.sc  had  no 
electricity,  and  they  could  barely  make  out  objects  covered  with 
drop  cloths.  Having  come  this  tar,  though,  they  climbed  back  t)ur 
again  and  maneuvered  the  car  so  that  its  light> 
shone  through  the  window.  "The  headlight.N 
were  yellow,"  says  Klein,  "and  when  we 
phoned  New  York  to  tell  them  about  our  pur- 
chase, I  said,  'We  bought  some  mosaic  tables, 
bur  I'm  not  sure  what  color.'  " 

Pressman  .md  Klein  wi)rk  for  Barneys  New 
York.  Their  going  far  aheld  for  t)ne-of-a-kind, 
exclusive,  and  mostly  European  furniture  and 
gifts  has  made  their  Chelsea  Passage  the  housewares  department 
that  everyone  emulates.  If  outclasses  [lenri  Bendel,  Bergdorf 
( joodman,  and,  mmuc  think,  even  Tiffany.  In  the  overpriced 
women's  sti)re,  C:helse.i  Passage  is  the  only  Barneys  department 
with  reasonable  merchandi.se.  A  style  maker,  it  now  leads  the  way 
in  the  latest  trend  in  retailing — housewares  by  artists.  Now  th.it 
rhey  have  conquered  the  New  York  market.  Pressman  and  Klein 
.ire  about  to  l.iunch  their  unique  merchandise  in  the  first  B.irnevs 
store  in  jap.in.  After  ih.ii  will  ci>me  B.irnevs  stores  tluoughout 
Asia,  each  with  its  own  C.Nielse.i  Pa.ss.igc. 

Not  bad  for  two  women  with  no  torm.il  credentials  for  their 
business.  Phyllis  Pressman  was  a  hou.sewife  fmin  Westchester  .ind 
the  mother  of  the  third  generation  of  Pressmans  to  run  the  family 
clothier  when  she  began  Chelsea  Passage.  "I  got  into  this  because 


Chelsea  Passage  is  an  ar- 
cade of  six  boutiques  in 
Barneys.  Its  fiaJImark — 
now  much  copied — is  a 
witty  mix  of  antique  and 
new,  one-of-a-kind  and 
exclusive. 


iiu'cn  Kinkccul  amirihutcs  to  the  New  Yorker. 


Photographs  by  Len  Jenshel 
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1  found  it  practically  impossible  to  hnd  the 
right  gift,"  she  says.  Without  any  training 
in  retailing  or  art,  she  knew  what  she 
liked.  And  she  had  guts,  backing,  and 
determination:  "1  had  to  he  a  success;  I  had 
no  choice. "  Nancy  Klein,  who  became  the 
buyer  two  months  after  the  shop  opened, 
had  worked  m  an  art  gallery  and  written  a 
column  for  Esquire.  She,  too,  began  with 
no  training  in  retailing  or  design.  But,  like 
Phyllis  Pressman,  she  had  a  fabulous  eye 
and  a  passion  for  shopping.  Their  reputa- 
tion for  perfect  taste  brings  treasures. 


attention  on  the  color  and  detail  of  pieces 
that  they  ccMiimission  from  artists. 

At  Tiffi^ny,  for  under  $200  you  can  get  a 
porcelain  planter  or  a  Baccarat  decanter  as 
a  wedding  gift.  At  Chelsea  Passage  for  the 
same  price,  you  can  choose  among  a  vin- 
tage paisley  parasol,  a  pair  of  hand-blown 
candlesticks  by  Glassworks  of  London,  and 
a  Baccarat  decanter.  Or  antique  jewelry 
from  the  twenties,  thirties,  and  forties  by 
Van  Cleef  &  Arpels,  Carrier,  Tiffany.  No 
other  store  in  the  United  States  carries  as 
much  antique  Georg  Jensen.   Clarice 


run  by  my  daughter  Elizabeth,  has  many 
gifts  under  $30." 

Chelsea  Passage  got  started,  Pressman 
says,  the  day  her  husband  asked  her  to  do 
windows.  "At  the  Barneys  fiftieth-anni- 
versary party,  in  1975,  they  noticed  that 
the  store  windows  looked  drab  and  unex- 
citing. 'You  know  I'm  very  busy;  what  are 
you  going  to  do  about  it?'  he  said.  'Me?'  I 
said.  'Well,'  he  replied,  'you  always 
wanted  to  do  something  at  the  store;  why 
don't  you  try  windows?' " 

She  did,  for  three  years,  and  then  asked 


How  the  hwjing  team  of 
Pressman  and  Klein  gets  there  first 


"I  love  to  shop.  1  really  love  it,"  says 
Pressman.  "We  both  love  to  shop.  If  we 
can't  have  fun,  we  don't  do  it.  Most  stores 
have  to  buy  things  that  sell  on  and  on;  they 
never  step  out  of  line.  We  do  the  opposite. 
We  find  antiques  and  reproduce  them;  we 
go  to  flea  markets,  find  treasures  in  bams, 
find  artists  and  work  with  them." 

The  secret  of  Pressman  and  Klein's  suc- 
cess is  that  they  buy  only  what  they  like. 
Few  retailers  are  brave  enough  to  follow 
their  eye;  most  second-guess  the  market. 
"We  buy  everything  as  if  we  want  to  own  it 
ourselves;  that's  our  test.  Not  'Is  it  a  good 
price?'  or  'Is  it  a  good  design?'  but  'Do  we 
want  to  own  it?'  "  says  Pressman.  The 
pair,  self-assured,  aggressive,  sophisti- 
cated, have  complementary  tastes.  Press- 
man likes  classical,  clear,  strong  lines. 
Deco  is  her  favorite  style:  no  bows,  frills; 
nothing  plastic,  nothing  cheap.  Klein 
leans  more  to  the  contemporary.  A  self- 
taught  encyclopedia  of  design,  she  lavishes 


Cliff's  pottery,  which  Pressman  began 
buying  in  the  1970s  when  it  was  relatively 
cheap,  remains  a  best-seller.  "We  are  con- 
stantly getting  new  limited  editions,"  says 
Pressman.  "About  sixty  percent  of  our 
merchandise  is  exclusive." 

"Everything  is  bought  with  an  eye  to  be 
mixed,"  she  says,  standing  by  the  bridal 
registry.  "For  instance,  you  can  combine 
this  Moustiers  faience  with  this  old  Eng- 
lish majolica  soup  tureen,  set  it  on  this 
hand-painted  tablecloth  and  napkins,  and 
redecorate  the  entire  room.  We  can  set  a 
table  in  a  hundred  ways  or  more." 

"The  distinction  between  them  and 
us,"  says  a  prestigious  rival,  "is  that  they 
edit  better  than  anyone  else. "  But  compet- 
itors snipe  at  the  prices,  which  they  say 
average  10  to  15  percent  higher  than  at 
other  luxury  stores.  "A  cup  and  saucer  for 
$  165  ?"  says  one.  "That's  out  of  line. "  "Our 
prices  run  from  $50  to  $5,000,"  counters 
Pressman.    "The  stationery  department, 


her  husband  for  an  antiques  shop  instead, 
because  she  loves  antiquing.  "Fred  gave 
me  the  best  part  of  the  store,  a  passageway 
conne(!ting  two  parts  of  the  store,  to  the 
left  of  the  front  door,"  Phyllis  Pressman 
recalls.  He  also  came  up  with  its  name — 
probably  a  reference  to  the  Chelsea  district 
in  London,  known  for  its  antiques.  Other- 
wise, Fred  remembers,  he  was  not  all  that 
encouraging.  "I  was  preoccupied  with  our 
main  business,  the  men's  store,"  says  Fred. 
"One  day  I  went  looking  for  men's  rain- 
coats and  found  the  mannequins  pushed 
back  and  armoires  instead.  Antiques  and 
men's  clothing?  That's  a  little  strange,  1 
thought.  But  I  didn't  say  anything.  Phyllis 
was  very  clever.  She  appropriated  the 
space.  And  she  was  doing  nice  business. 
The  stuff  didn't  depreciate,  it  looked  beau- 
tiful, and  people  loved  it."  In  the  begin- 
ning, though,  it  was  unprofitable. 

Pressman  hired  Klein  in  1980,  at  their 
first  meeting,  and  together  they  sewed  up 


Stanley  Marcus:  The  Grand  Old  Tyrant  of  Taste 


Phyllis  Pressman  and  Nancy  Klein  never  passively 
purchase  a  product;  they  get  an  exclusive.  They  call 
the  shots  with  the  artist  or  the  distrihutor  and  thus 
are  true  dictators  of  taste.  It  is  what  makes  their 
store  distinctive.  Ttxlay  there  are  ver>'  few  stores 
that  reflect  the  taste  of  one  person — Tiffany, 
that  of  John  Ljring;  Bergdorf,  until  recently, 
Dawn  Mello's.  The  whole  genre  goes  hack  to  the 
grand  master  Stanley  Marcus.  We  asked  the  cele- 
brated "tyrant  of  taste"  what  the  breed  was  like. 


"Tyrants  of  taste,  those  few  people  who  demand 
standards  of  good  taste,  all  know  that  insisting  upon 
quality  is  not  the  easiest  way  to  lead  your  life.  Most 
people  in  business  take  the  easy  way  out  and  say, 
'The  world's  not  going  to  collapse  if  I  sell  certain 
things  that  aren't  top-quality.'  It  takes  egotistical 
determination  to  insist  upon  taste.  Choosing  taste 
is  lever  a  democratic  process.  A  consensus  waters 
down  taste.  Living  with  taste  is  long-term.  I've 
found  that  almost  everybody  gets  around  finally  to 


accepting  it.  They  have  a  hard  time  originating 
something  of  quality. 

"Only  a  tew  have  the  originality,  the  farsighted- 
ness, the  guts  to  go  after  it.  Is  good  taste  good  busi- 
ness? Absolutely.  The  public  always  respects  a  per- 
son or  a  company  that's  willing  to  pay  the  price  for 
taste.  Sadly,  a  lot  of  retailers  are  extremely  coura- 
geous about  good  taste — that  is,  until  they  realize  it 
may  cost  them  a  bit.  But  it  is  good  business  and  a 
good  way  of  life. "  —Thomas  Having 


In  one  boutique,  Clarice  Cliffs  startling  art  deco  pottery  (ca.  1920);  Pressman  collected  it  before  it  was  hot.  Foreground:  Vintage  jewelry. 
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the  European  market.  Spendinj^  three 
months  of  every  year  between  1982  and 
1986  abroad,  they  were  among  the  first  to 
import  many  now  common  items — 
English  toast  racks,  cafe  lamps,  antique 
majolica,  antique  linens,  black  matte  din- 
nerware.  They  were  so  persistent  that 
Camille  LeTallec,  who  hand  paints  china 
for  Tiffany,  created  several  new  patterns 
for  them.  They  persuaded  Porthault  of 
Paris  to  revive  several  linen  designs  from 
the  twenties  and  thirties.  They  also  im- 
ported traditional  European  craftsman- 


items.  Phyllis  and  Nancy  have  the  eye  to 
find  unique  and  special  things  themselves. 
Their  only  stipulation  is  that  Bergdort 
Goodman  not  have  it  too." 

No  trip  to  Paris  is  complete  without  ear- 
ly-dawn visits  to  the  Marchc  aux  Puces. 
"We  go  to  the  back  streets — to  Biron,  Ser- 
pette,  Paul  Bert — not  the  main  markets. 
Biron  is  almost  Madison  Avenue,  retail 
prices.  Bert  is  my  favorite,"  says  Pressman. 
"We're  not  always  sure  what  we're  looking 
for,"  says  Klein.  "We  see  pressed  buttons 
and  decide  to  buy  toile,  and  then  we  go  on 


You  cant  show  them  anytkng- 
they  have  an  eye  for  the  unique. 


ship.  "The  minute  1  walked  into  Bon- 
point,  I  said,  i  have  to  have  a  Bonpoint 
shop.  Nothing  like  this  exists  in  New 
York,'  "  Pressman  recalls.  "Mr.  Bonpoint 
worried  that  Bonpoint  would  get  lost 
among  all  the  other  merchandise,  and  who 
was  going  to  watch  his  baby?  By  the  end  of 
our  conversation,  we  had  a  Bonpoint  bou- 
tique. After  all,  I'm  one  of  the  owners;  I'm 
going  to  watch  it,"  she  adds.  Klein  gave 
the  store  the  aura  of  an  art  gallery  by  orga- 
nizing exhibits  of  Cliff  crockery  and  an- 
tique Lalique,  even  publishing  miniature 
catalogs  of  the  shows. 

By  1986,  when  the  Barneys  wom- 
en's store  opened,  making  Chel- 
sea Passage  nearly  seven  times  its 
original  size.  Pressman  and  Klein 
were  ready  with  storerooms  of 
merchandise  bought  abroad — -stockpiles 
of  antique  dinner  sets,  a  room  of  asparagus 
plates,  half  a  room  of  oyster  plates — which 
they  started  selling  off.  Not  every  boutique 
worked.  They  phased  out  their  food  items. 
Naj  Oleari  cottons,  from  Milan,  were  a 
failure.  "Perhaps  we  gave  rhcm  roiumich 
space,"  says  Klein.  "People  dont  come  ro 
stores  for  fabrics. "  They  drt)pped  goods  dis- 
counted elsewhere  and  any  that  became 
widely  distributed,  like  Villeroy  &.  Boch. 
Nowadays,  Pressman  and  Klein  buy  in 
Europe  six  weeks  a  year,  combing  trade 
hiirs,  flea  markets,  artists'  studios,  and 
dealers'  shops.  "You  can't  show  them  any- 
thing," says  Nadine  Rossard,  export  man- 
ager at  Ercuis,  the  tabletop  manufacturer. 
"Regularly  our  customers  do  nor  beh.ne 
like  this — they  ask  for  advice  and  find  new 


the  hunt."  With  the  help  of  a  hand-held 
light,  an  ultraviolet  lamp  that  reveals  re- 
pairs, Pressman  looks  for  cracks  and  aging. 
Klein  was  so  busy  haggling  over  deco  bar 
pieces  one  winter  day  that  she  did  not 
notice  when  her  skirt  caught  fire  on  the 
dealer's  space  heater. 

One  find  was  the  French  ceramist, 
whose  name  they  refuse  to  divulge.  "We 
wanted  him  to  do  one  of  his  tables  again," 
Klein  laughs,  "but  he  refused — he  has  the 
artist's  dislike  of  duplicating  himself.  We 
never  know  what  he's  going  to  di)  from 
year  to  year.  It's  an  adventure." 

An  introduction  led  them  to  Jean-Paul 
Judicone,  a  young  French  designer.  Judi- 
cone,  who  paints  precious  metals  like 
twenty-four-karat  gold  and  platinum  on 
Limt)ges  in  thick  whorls,  is  exclusive  with 
Chelsea  Passage.  "It's  a  new  appn>ach  to 
porcelain,"  says  Klein.  "C-lassical  but 
nn)dern.  We  never  tire  of  it." 

"We  try  to  be  good  girls  and  stay  within 
the  budget,"  says  Pressman.  "Very  often 
we  do,  but  not  always."  "When  we  are  in 
Europe  and  can't  reach  the  budget  i>ffice  in 
New  York,"  adds  Klein,  "we  jusr  buv  it  and 
say,  'Oh  well,  it's  on  the  plane.'  "  Says 
Fred  Pressman,  "We  hold  Phyllis  to  cer- 
tain standard  business  measures,  but  that 
doesn't  matter  much  it  she  Knes  some- 
thing. She  has  leeway." 

"I'll  hand  it  to  Phyllis,"  .says  the  home- 
furnishings  director  of  a  competitor. 
"When  something's  hot  in  Europe,  she's 
been  there,  \ery  aggressive.  She  spends  an 
inordinate  amount  of  time  traveling  and 
searching.  Being  an  owner,  she  has  that 


Everything  is  bought  with  an  eye  to  mixing.  For  example,  you  can  combine  these  Judicone  painted 
Limoges  plotes  with  Siecle  flatware  and  Annie  Glass  glass. 
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luxury-.  The  market  is  full  of  stories  about 
how  she  gets  her  way.  Some  find  her  too 
abrasive,  but  that  might  be  envy." 

"My  son  Gene,  who  is  marketing  direc- 
tor here  at  Barneys,  says  I'm  a  terrible 
saleswoman,"  Pressman  laughs.  "I  fall  in 
love  with  my  merchandise."  Certain  finds 
Pressman  and  Klein  do  not  even  try  to  sell. 
Stored  away  are  a  twelve-piece  asparagus 
serving  set  by  Emile  Galle,  some  spectacu- 
lar jewelry,  and  a  1 76-piece  French  dinner 
service.  A  nineteenth-century  French  raf- 
fia table,  a  flea-market  treasure,  has  been 
running  Klein's  stockings  for  two  years  in 
her  office,  but  she  will  not  part  with  it.  A 
French  lacquered  deco  bar  is  for  sale  on 
some  days  but  not  on  others. 

Recently,  when  two  jewelry  deal- 
ers arrived  in  Klein's  office,  she 
and  Pressman  went  into  their 
routine:  Pressman  supplies  the 
patter  while  Klein  uses  the  jewel- 
er's loupe.  Pressman  admires  all  the  deco 
items;  she  gives  back  a  silver  cigarette  case 
with  a  ruby  buckle:  "We  don't  promote 
smoking."  Klein  returns  a  gold  locket: 
"We  don't  like  lockets. "  Pressman  admires 
a  Georgian  gold  repousse  bracelet.  "We're 
purists,"  she  says.  "We  never  change  any- 
thing. We  never  reset."  She  fingers  a  dia- 
mond collar.  "I  feel  so  strongly  this  will 
come  back  into  fashion. " 

"We're  looking  for  one  particular  pair  of 
earrings  for  a  customer,  a  pair  that  could  be 
detached,"  she  continues.  The  dealers 
nod.  Occasionally  they  see  such  earrings. 
"I'd  like  to  get  it  for  her,  very  much  so," 
Pressman  purrs. 

Klein  lays  aside  an  opal  ring.  "I  don't 
think  this  pocket  watch  is  anything  we 
need.  This,  now,  is  spectacular,"  she  says, 
peering  through  the  loupe  at  a  $17,000 
sapphire  ring. 

After  forty-five  minutes,  Pressman  and 
Klein  winnow  one  hundred  pieces  of  Euro- 
pean period  jewelry  down  to  ten.  Of  these, 
they  buy  four:  a  multistrand  pearl  bracelet 
with  deco  diamond  connections,  two  pairs 
of  cuff  links,  and  a  diamond-and-onyx  line 
bracelet.  They  forgo  the  sapphire  ring. 
"We'll  see,"  Klein  says,  smiling.  "Maybe 
it'll  be  there  next  time  and  we'll  change 
our  mind.  We  draw  the  line  somewhere. 
The  most  expensive  piece  we  ever  had  was 
a  $36,000  Carrier  bracelet — diamonds 
and  sapphires." 

Importing  European  goods  ahead  of  the 
competition  is  more  difficult  with  the  fluc- 
tuating dollar  and  stronger  competition 
from   C>)ntinenral   rabletop  companies, 


many  of  which  have  opened  their  own 
boutiques  on  upper  Madison  Avenue. 
Pressman  and  Klein  are  turning  more  and 
more  to  artists  for  unique  pieces.  They  are 
as  fussy  about  these  as  they  are  about 
antiques.  They  buy  from  one  of  every  ten 
artists  they  see.  Some  are  well  known,  like 
the  ceramist  Jacquelyn  Rice,  who  runs  a 
program  at  the  Rhode  Island  School  of 
Design,  or  the  English  glassmaker  Penel- 
ope Wurr.  From  newcomers  they  require 
photographs  and  samples.  They  edit  every 
artist  for  color  and  pattern.  When  they 
buy,  they  order  cautiously,  paying  the  art- 

One  Way  to  Get  an  Exclusive 

Knowing  of  their  insistence  on  unique  pieces, 
Pierre  Roucoules,  Ercuis's  general  manager, 
promised  Pressman  and  Klein  a  treasure  trove 
several  years  ago.  Acting  mysterious  and  refusing 
to  say  what  he  had  found,  he  took  them  to  an  old 
warehouse  at  Ercuis's  factory.  "Look,  ladies,  at 
this,"  he  said,  throwing  back  the  door.  Inside,  on 
row  after  row  of  three-story  racks,  hundreds  of 
blanks  for  serving  pieces  lay  coated  with  dust. 
Made  for  buyers  like  the  Orient-Express  and  the 
Ritz  hotel,  they  had  inexplicably  never  been  sold 
and  had  been  locked  away  since  the  late  1930s. 
Standing  on  ladders  in  their  Chanel  suits  and 
high  heels,  Pressman  and  Klein  inspected  the 
hoard  and  snapped  up  all  seven  hundred  pieces  on 
the  spot.  Ercuis  silverplated  them,  and  they  are 
one  of  Chelsea  Passage's  best-sellers.  "No  one  can 
reproduce  these  patterns,"  exults  Klein.  "The 
molds  are  lost!" 


ist's  wholesale  price  generally  for  no  more 
than  a  hundred  pieces,  or  several  thousand 
dollars'  worth  on  the  first  order. 

Artists  in  one  field  are  coaxed  to  trans- 
late their  vision  to  another.  Rebecca 
Cross,  a  still-life  painter  from  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  also  hand  paints  crockery.  Her 
limited-edition  pieces,  strewn  with  outsize 
pears,  shrimps,  and  visual  puns,  are  big 
sellers  at  Chelsea  Passage.  At  a  recent  buy- 
ing session,  Pressman  points  to  a  slide  of 
one  of  Cross's  paintings.  "I  love  this,  this 
black-and-white  checkered  bowl  full  of 
lemons  on  the  black-and-white  checkered 
tablecloth.  Could  this  be  related  to  bowls 
or  platters?  It's  so  sensational." 

Cross  is  noncommittal,  so  Pressman 
ventures  other  suggestions.  "Have  you 
ever  done  fish?"  Klein  suggests  mush- 
rooms. "1  love  purple  eggplants,"  says 
Pressman.  Cross  demurs,  saying  she  dis- 
likes orange  and  purple.  "1  .see  what  Phyllis 


and  Nancy  like,"  she  says,  "but  I  keep  it  in 
the  back  of  my  mind.  Special  commis- 
sions— that's  too  much  pressure." 

Pressman  continues  to  admire  Cross's 
paintings.  "We  love  your  colors  and  the 
direction  of  your  work." 

"I'm  not  a  business  person,"  Cross  says. 
"Phyllis  and  Nancy  have  held  my  hand 
along  the  way.  I  don't  feel  like  I'm  working 
for  some  big  corporation.  I  don't  think  I 
could  work  any  other  way." 

Phyllis  Pressman  persists.  "I'd  really  like 
to  see  some  platters  or  plates  with  flowers. 
The  tulips  and  narcissus  o(  spring! 
Wouldn't  that  be  wonderful!" 

As  she  leaves.  Cross  agrees  to  think  of 
some  seasonal  designs  and  maybe  also  of  a 
plate  drawn  directly  from  one  of  her  paint- 
ings. Pressman  and  Klein  do  not  dictate 
which  painting  or  what  motifs.  "With  an 
artist,"  Pressman  says,  "it's  very  bad  to 
confine  them.  Then  you  get  bad  art." 

Some  artists  find  Pressman  and  Klein's 
direction  too  demanding.  "They  expect  a 
new  design  with  each  reorder,"  says  one. 
"If  not  a  completely  new  design,  then  a 
new  color  or  shape.  It's  slightly  holding 
you  by  the  hair.  But  it  is  how  they  have 
something  new  and  exciting  in  the  store 
all  the  time." 

Pressman  and  Klein  also  like  to 
reinterpret  classics.  The  revising 
but  not  copying  of  designs  is  a  gray 
area  in  the  law  that  is  constantly 
exploited  by  retailers.  Once  they 
found  a  Susie  Cooper  demitasse  and  saucer 
in  a  London  dealer's  shop;  they  asked 
Ubaldo  Grazia,  in  Deruta,  Italy,  whose 
500-year-old  Grazia  factory  produces  ma- 
jolica ceramics  for  many  American  depart- 
ment stores,  to  reprc:>duce  it  in  primary 
colors  for  dinnerware.  They  paid  no  royal- 
ty to  Cooper,  who  had  been  working  for 
the  Adams  division  of  Wedgwood.  "We 
never  said  it  was  her  design,"  says  Press- 
man. "  'Influenced  by,'  we  called  it."  In 
revising  designs,  new  or  old,  Klein  is  espe- 
cially useful.  "She  has  an  incredible  mem- 
ory," says  Ubaldo  Grazia.  "She's  very 
clever  and  can  memorize  any  design  and 
any  line." 

"Sometimes  Nancy  and  1  disagree,"  says 
Pressman.  "Maybe  she  feels  strongly  no, 
and  I  buy  it,  or  vice  versa,  and  maybe  it 
won't  sell.  But  we've  never  blamed  each 
other  for  that.  That's  why  our  relationship 
goes  well.  We  know  we've  both  made  mis- 
takes. Actually" — Pressman  breaks  off, 
laughing — "we  still  don't /ec/  we've  made 
any  mistakes.  The  public  is  in  error!"  D 


Phyllis  Pressman   left)  and  Nancy  Klein  buy  only  what  they  like — a  key  to  their  success.  The  trompe  roeil  mosaic  is  one  of  their  "finds"  in  Paris. 
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A  m.Kn,kent  Chinese  wisteru,,  one  of  the  few  ncn-native  plants  allowed  here,  almost  smothers  the  Henry  house. 
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lioneysuckle  and  baptisias  from  the  South  look  entirely  natural  in  these  titty  acres  of  unique  or  threatened  plants. 
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Chugging  to  Extinction 

Winston  Link  caught  the  last  days  of  the  steam  engine 


By  David  E.  Outerbridge 


neflecton  and  miles  of  wire  cast  new  light  on  old  trains  for  Link  (left). 
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There  were  a  tew  problems  confronting  the  photographer.  The 
subject  would  be  moving  at  a  xen,"  great  speed  and  would  be  on 
location  tor  onlv  a  vers'  tew  seconds.  It  was  black  of  night,  and 
there  was  no  outlet  to  plug  mto  tor  lighting. 

For  O.  (for  Ogle)  Winston  Link,  the  photographer,  none  of 
this  presented  an  undue  obstacle.  "1  visualired  the  photograph," 
he  explains,  "then  set  up  the  equipment  to  produce  it."  His  sub- 
ject— his  obsession — was  steam  locomotives.  Trouble  was.  Link 
could  ne\er  be  sure  ot  the  speed  ot  the  train  or  the  wav  wind  would 
attect  the  steam.  Despite  the  complexirv  of  the  specular  light  he 
was  tr\ing  to  achieve  with  giant  flash  reflectors,  he  never  ran  a 
rest.  He  was  underwTiting  this  chronicle  on  his  own,  and  the 
bulbs  were  too  costlv  to  expend  on  a  test. 

But  again  and  again,  it  all  worked  as  Link  had  planned.  The  "^50 
second  ot  flash  that  he  set  off  was  blinding — people  thought  an 
explosion  had  taken  place — the  equivalent  of  buving  330,000 
sixtv-watt  bulbs  and  flicking  them  on  all  at  once  at  a  lawn  part\". 
"The  whole  world  lit  up,"  he  recalls.  "Boy,  what  a  sight!  Massive. 
Boom,  and  it's  gone.  You  couldn't  wait  to  develop  it." 

Link  was  on  an  extraordinary"  mission  to  record  the  tinal  days  of 
steam  locomotion.  He  took  more  than  2,000  images,  of  which 
se\eral  do:en  have  gained  world  renown.  His  prints  sell  for  more 
than  $750.  No  less  an  authorir\"  than  John  5:arkowski,  the  pio- 
neering curator  of  photography  at  New  York's  Museum  of  Modem 
Art.  has  called  Link  "a  legitimate  .A.merican  genius  and  a  nut." 

TwentA"-ti\"e  vears  later.  Link,  who  turns  sevenrs-tive  this 
month,  txeelv  admits  that  when  he  took  the  shots  he  was  captured 
bv  the  task  he  had  set  himself.  But  he  has  no  regrets  and,  indeed, 
smiles  as  he  reminisces  about  the  odvssev.  It  is  almost  as  it 
Winston  Link  is  always  finding  a  joke  within  himselt. 

He  trained  to  be  a  civil  engineer  and  graduated  from  BrcKikKn's 
Polvtechnic  Institute  in  1937.  All  that  he  knew  about  railroads 
was  what  he  had  studied:  their  beds,  cur\es,  earthworks,  bridges. 
At  commencement,  his  career  veered  wildlv.  Chosen  to  give  an 
address,  he  did  not  speak  of  engineering  but  impersonated  a  pro- 
ressor  on  a  trip  to  a  burlesque  house.  One  member  of  the  audience 
who  was  amused  was  George  Hammond,  an  executive  from  the 
public-relations  firm  of  Carl  Bvoir.  He  invited  Link  for  an  inter- 
\iew.  Link — who  had  never  studied  photographv  but  had  been 
taking  pictures  for  vears — showed  him  his  work.  The  firm 
hired  this  "wild  kid"  to  take  press  photographs  for  clients. 

Link's  tirst  assignment  was  in  connection  with  Franklin 
Roosevelt's  Birthdav  Ball,  a  fund-raising  event  for  the  fight 
against  infantile  paralvsis.  Link  was  sent  to  Brooklvn  to  photo- 
graph s».>me  monkevs  that  had  been  imported  tor  research  on  the 
disease.  "They  told  me  I'd  be  able  to  work  with  them,  but  when  I 
got  into  their  cage  thev  were  wild,  straight  from  India,  and  were 
shitting  all  over  me."  He  got  the  photographs,  however.  "Even- 
tuallv  intantile  paralvsis  was  solved,  and  1  claim  some  ot  the  credit 
for  getting  into  the  cage  with  those  monkevsl" 

Link  worked  for  Carl  Bvoir  for  five  vears  perfecting  his  photog- 
raphy on  assignment  to  clients  like  .Alcoa,  A&.P.  W'illys-CKer- 

Daiui  E.  Outerbridge  is  a  unier  and  editor  based  in  Belfast.  Maine. 
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ink  went  to  great  lengths-HJcross  o  rope  bridge  he  strung  over  West  Virginia's  Maury  Ri.er-to  capture  a  train  steaming  post  Gooseneck  Dom 
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/he  train  is  a  poolside  regular,  but  the  new  boy  in  Welch,  West  Virginia — Link's  nephew  Corky — merits  a  close  look. 


TRAINS  IN  THE  NIGHT 

land.  In  1946  he  quit  to  head  out  on  his  own.  Trains  were  not  yet 
part  of  the  portfolio.  Still,  trains  were  in  O.  Winston  Link.  A 
psychologist  might  argue  that  they  were  there  because  at  the  age 
of  five  he  was  denied  the  purchase  of  a  wood  train  model  he  saw  in 
a  store  window.  It  cost  too  much  money.  (A  few  years  later  he  did 
buy  an  electric  train.) 

By  the  time  he  was  fifteen,  Link  was  spending  spare  hours  look- 
ing at  real  trains  and,  soon,  photographing  them  with  a  box  cam- 
era. Again  and  again  he  went  to  Jersey  City,  a  hub  for  the  B&O, 
the  Reading,  and  the  Jersey  Central  lines.  He  bought  a  better 
camera  and  still  has  the  pictures  from  that  epoch.  "Jersey  City  was 
where  the  Blue  Comet  came  in.  What  a  masterpiece!"  he  remem- 
bers, with  enthusiasm  that  time  has  not  diminished.  "Royal  blue, 
satin  chrome,  and  gray  smokebox."  He  bought  himself  an 
even  better  camera. 

In  the  early  1950s,  Link  read  in  a  magazine  for  train  buffs  that 
Maine  was  "losing  steam" — that  is,  the  steam  locomotives  were 
being  replaced  by  diescis.  His  heart  sank.  This  was  the  end  of  an 
important  era  in  American  history! 

Although  busy  with  commercial  work,  he  knew  there  was  little 
time  left  to  memorialize  the  last  days  of  steam  locomotion.  On  a 
trip  to  Virginia  to  take  pictures  of  air  conditioners  for  Westing- 
hou.se,  he  wandered  down  to  the  Norfolk  and  Western  station,  in 


Waynesboro,  where  he  saw  the  number  2  train  come  in.  "That's 
all  I  needed  to  see,"  he  recalls. 

He  wrote  to  the  company  and  told  them  what  he  wanted  to  do. 
"They  never  gave  me  a  cent,"  Link  says.  "They  gave  me  the  rail- 
road." From  1955  to  1960  Link  made  seventeen  trips  to  the  roll- 
ing landscape  of  the  Virginias,  spending  a  couple  of  weeks  on  each 
sortie.  One  critical  decision  was  to  photograph  at  night.  His 
stated  reason:  "You  can't  control  the  sun.  It's  never  in  the  right 
spot. "  He  also  recognized  that  there  was  a  mystery  and  romance  to 
trains  running  through  the  night. 

Link's  photographs  capture  not  only  a  train  and  its  plume  of 
steam  but  whole  valleys  and  social  environments.  What  is 
extraordinary  from  a  technical  point  of  view  is  that  every 
shot  posed  enormous  problems.  Link  kept  meticulous 
notes  of  how  he  took  each  shot  (a  typical  exposure  was  for 
between  1/200  and  1/100  second).  These  are  probably  of  interest 
only  to  photographers,  but  looking  at  the  images  one  is  awed  by 
the  great  depth  of  focus  achieved  and  the  distances  involved.  One 
senses,  too,  the  mind-boggling  precision  that  went  into  the 
taking  of  each  shot. 

Consider  Gooseneck  Dam.  Lights  had  to  be  set  up  on  both  sides 
of  the  Maury  River  and  at  intermediate  points  on  rocks  in  it.  The 
camera  itself  was  anchored  to  a  ledge  in  the  current.  As  there  was 
no  boat  to  cross  the  river  fi)r  the  setup,  Link  used  a  "bridge."  It 
consisted  of  two  wires  slung  across  the  water,  one  for  the  feet,  the 
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'he  steam-snorting  titan  invading  the  quiet  homlet,  the  station  agent  in  the  black,  lonely  night — these  are  the  elements  that  captivated  Link 


other  to  hold  on  to.  First  Link  built  steps  up  into  trees  to  reach  the 
wires.  Then  for  a  week  he  labored  back  and  forth  across  the  wires 
with  his  lights  and  equipment.  Aside  from  the  river  itself,  the 
shores  were  an  obstacle.  The  rocks  were  jagged,  and  at  night  all 
looked  the  same.  In  order  to  find  his  cameras  and  lights,  Link  had 
to  tie  strings  to  them  that  he  could  follow,  like  Ariadne's  thread 
through  the  labyrinth. 

As  work  went  on,  the  N&W  became  aware  of  the  magnitude  of 
Winston  Link's  endeavor.  In  order  to  help,  the  railroad  company 
provided  him  with  a  key  to  the  phone  boxes  along  the  tracks. 
Now  Link  could  call  a  dispatcher  and  find  out  when  a  train  was 
coming — or,  if  need  be,  ask  to  slow  it  down.  For  one  shot,  he 
planned  to  catch  number  5 1  southbound  as  it  sped  between  two 
rows  of  houses,  just  after  number  96  northbound  had  gone 
through.  Link  had  been  on  the  phone  earlier  with  the  dispatcher 
about  separating  the  arrival  of  the  two  trains. 

In  the  distance  Link  heard  number  5 1  coming,  but  hurry  as  he 
did,  he  was  not  ready.  The  mountains  were  echoing  the  sounds, 
and  he  could  not  tell  how  close  it  was.  "This  guy  is  still  coming 
in,"  he  thought  to  himself  desperately.  He  called  the  dispatcher, 
who  told  him  not  to  worry;  the  fireman  had  left  the  train  and  was 
coming  up  the  street  to  talk  to  him.  And  suddenly  there  he  was. 
"Now,  that  is  some  cooperation,"  says  Link  in  an  awed  voice. 

Once  he  had  a  train  stopped  and  backed  up  to  pass  by  again.  "I 
didn't  hesitate.  It  was  after  midnight,  and  the  first  time  the  train 


the  hres;  i 

B 


came  through,  it  was  making  black  smoke.  N&.W  had  a  policy 
against  this,  because  pet^ple  were  suing  them  for  siioring  up  laun- 
dry." Link  saw  the  black  smoke  and  did  not  rake  the  picture. 
Figuring  that  all  the  passengers  were  asleep,  he  called  the  dis- 
patcher, who  agreed  to  have  the  train  backed  up.  The  conductor 
was  furious.  He  had  not  been  consulted.  "I  told  hiiu  to  clean  up 
the  hres;  there  was  too  much  coal." 

y  the  time  the  last  steam  engine  nulled  down  the  tracks, 
in  May  1%0,  Link  had  more  than  2,000  black-and- 
white  phott^graphs.  Many  of  them  are  now  in  collec- 
Itions  of  such  institutions  as  New  York's  NUi.seum  of 
Modern  Art,  the  Metri>politan,  the  Victoria  and 
Albert,  in  London,  and  the  Museum  of  Mt>dern  .'Xrt  in  Paris. 
Many,  too,  appear  in  Nfctuii,  Slccl  &  Stars,  published  in  I'-^Sy  by 
Abrams.  In  1986  the  W'ul/ Street  joimuil,  in  a  departure  from  Kmg- 
standing  practice,  ran  a  photograph  on  page  one  and  two  more 
inside.  "Fame  Arrives  Late  .  .  ., "began  the  headline  on  the./(>i<r- 
nal's  Winston  Link  stt^ry.  Yet  that  is  not  quite  the  end  of  the  story. 
Winston  Link  also  took  a  limited  number  of  color  photographs, 
and  after  twenty-five  years  he  is  just  now  making  prints  for  an 
exhibition  to  be  mcninted  in  Paris  and  London  in  1991. 

And  wait,  there  is  more.  In  the  late  1950s,  the  N«SiW  began 
junking  its  steam  engines  that  had  been  replaced  by  diesel.  Not 
surprisingly,  the  news  came  to  Link's  attention.  In  1961  he  found 
number  1 2 1 4  in  Roanoke  on  the  scrap  line.  "She  was  in  excellent 
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shape."  Link  recalls.  "It  you  could  have  seen  her,  you'd  have  gone 
nuts."  The  scrap  dealer  had  paid  $8,000  for  1214  and  wanted 
$16,000.  Link  considered  that  to  he  a  fair  price,  but  he  did  not 
have  the  money  and,  tr\'  as  he  did,  could  not  work  a  deal. 

Today,  however,  at  the  Rome  Locomotive  Works,  in  New 
York  State,  sits  a  1912  Canadian  Pacihc  steam  engine,  a  ten- 
wheeler.  It  weighs  140  tons  and  belongs  to  O.  Winston  Link.  "No 
one  else  has  ever  owned  it!"  Link  says  with  emphasis,  using  the 
famous  line  from  used-car  shills.  "That  is  ver>-  important.  There 
are  a  lot  of  little  cookies  around  buying  old  steam  locomotives. 
There  is  even  a  directory-  of  them.  But  in  the  case  of  this  engine, 
the  Canadian  Pacihc  knows  what  they  did  to  it,  and  I  know  what  I 
did  with  it.  Nothing  has  been  screwed  up." 

Link's  engine  still  has  its  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
papers:  it  can  be  steamed  up;  it  is  licensed  for  the  United  States 
and  Canada  tracks.  Link  has  been  completely  restoring  it — "too 
completely,"  he  says.  The  boiler  and  hrehox  have  been  scaled, 
brushed,  and  painted  with  a  1 ,000-degree  zinc  primer  and  alumi- 
num hnish  coat.  All  the  running  gear  has  been  polished,  any 
nicks  removed:  to  Link's  eyes,  it  is  like  "sterling-silver  jewelry." 

He  also  owns  an  1898  Harlan  «Si  Hollingsworth  combine  car.  It 
sits  in  Rome,  New  York,  and  has  stained-glass  arched  transoms, 
varnished-oak  paneling,  and  "blue  .  .  .  plush  .  .  .  seats."  Link 
says  this  softly  and  with  reverence.  D 


DON'T  YOU  HEAR  THE  WHISTLE  BLOWIN'? 

^Iien  0.  Winston  Link  was  photographing  steam  engines  he  was  also  tape- 
recording  their  sounds.  That  makes  sense  because  so  much  of  the  nostalgia  for 
the  age  of  steam  depends  on  the  hiss  and  nimble  of  the  long  trains.  In  due 
course,  Link  issued  a  series  of  six  long-playing  records  of  these  steam-engine 
sounds.  All  are  available  from  0.  Winston  Link,  P.O.  Box  75,  South  Salem, 
NY  10590,  at  a  cost  of  $12.95  each. 

The  first  LP,  Sounds  of  Steam,  is  probably  the  record  one  would  expect.  It 
bnngs  into  the  home  the  usual  sound  of  railroading,  like  train  callers,  blasts  of 
steam,  the  grunting  effort  of  getting  a  heax-y  freight  under  way. 

A  second  record,  Fading  Giant,  features  on  one  side  a  nde  behind  a  ]-class 
engine  taped  over  a  few  hundred  miles  of  track.  Cuts  include  traveling  through 
runnels  and  towns,  over  bridges  and  crossings.  Side  two  has  miscellaneous  train 
sequences  including  one  taped  at  Christmas:  it  begins  with  a  woman  playing 
carok  on  the  church  chimes.  Soon,  in  the  far  distance  a  train  can  be  heard;  it 
approaches,  blending  its  sounds  with  the  chimes.  It  stops.  When  it  leax'es,  one 
can  hear  the  carols  reemerge.  The  sequence  is  either  evocati\'e  or  lunatic, 
depending  on  personal  perspective. 

LP  number  three  is  aptly  called  Thunder  on  Blue  Ridge.  It  features  a  twelve- 
mile  ride  of  what  Link  calls  "heaw  activity — double-headed  superheavy 
engines  with  single  articulated  mallets." 

Link  made  a  fourth  record,  Second  Pigeon  and  the  Mocking  Bird,  in  response  to 
letters  he  was  receiving  from  people  saying  their  wives  complained  about  hav- 
ing to  listen  to  train  records.  "So  we  made  this  record  that  starts  off  with  a 
mockingbird.  It  imitates  fourteen  different  birds.  But  in  the  far  distance  there  is 
a  train  filled  with  plasterboard  getting  under  way.  And  as  the  women  listen  to 
the  bird  on  the  record,  the  train  gets  louder  and  louder  until  s<xin  you  can't  hear 
anything  else.  1  was  trying  to  please  the  women  .so  they  thought  they  were 
getting  a  bird  record.  But  that  is  only  for  ab<jut  six  minutes.  1  taped  the  bird  in 
Roanoke  and  the  train  in  (jlade  Spring  and  mixed  the  sounds  for  the  record." 
As  for  LPs  numbers  five  and  six,  well,  vou  get  the  idea. 

And,  as  for  the  wonderful  photographs  they  are  available  through  Robert 
Burge/20th  Century  Photo.-  rhs,  in  New  Yf)rk  City;  (212)  861-4520. 
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ink  gave  this  couple  two  tickets  to  the  drive-in  and  told  them  to  snuggle  when  the  troin  roared  post;  in  return,  he  got  his  most  famous  photograph. 
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THAT  OTHER 

CHINA 

Now  is  the  time  to  go  toTaiwan 


By  Arthur  Zich 


Quick,  now:  what  nation  boasts  an  unbroken  culture 
of  3, 000  years,  a  thriving  Buddhist,  Taoist,  and  Con- 
fucian tradition,  one  of  the  world's  great  cuisines, 
and  the  finest  collection  of  Chinese  art  on  the  pla- 
net? The  answer,  of  course,  is  China — that  other 
China,  121  milesacross  the  jade  green  waters  of  Tai- 
wan Strait  on  the  rugged  island  of  Taiwan.  In  the  flush  of  tourism 
before  the  massacre  at  Beijing's  Tiananmen  Square  last  June,  dis- 
cerning travelers,  in  their  rush  to  the  People's  Republic  of  C^hina, 
on  the  mainland,  tended  to  pass  Taiwan  by,  which  w.is  unfortu- 
nate, for  the  Republic  of  China,  as  it  calls  itself,  does  not  merely 
offer  some  of  the  best  travel  values  and  scenic  vistas  in  today's 
Asia.  Despite  an  astonishing  economic  takeoff  that  has  made  it 
America's  sixth-largest  trading  partner  and  boosted  its  standard  ot 
living  to  the  highest  in  Asia  after  Japan  and  Singaptire,  it  also  has 
lovingly  preserved  the  ancient  Chinese  culture.  Even  without  the 
mainland  as  the  primary  lure,  Taiwan's  attractions  have  always 
been  ample  reasons  to  choose  it  as  an  indepeiident  desrinarion. 
Now  the  political  picture  adds  one  more. 

True,  Taiwan  boasts  no  Great  Wall,  no  Forbidden  City,  no 
Temple  of  Heaven.  But  neither  does  Taiwan  murder  its  children. 
The  island  republic  stands  as  a  reminder  that  a  culture  i.s  nor  |ust 
monuments  to  a  great  and  storied  past  bur  a  state  oi  mind  that 
binds  one  generation  to  another  and  unites  the  past  to  the  li\ing 
present.  And  even  before  last  June's  tnigedy,  the  mainland's 
Communist  rulers  had  never  been  comfortable  with  that  state. 
Under  Mao,  literature,  art,  and  history  were  made  to  .ser\e  the 
class  struggle — rewritten,  redrawn,  banned,  and  destroyed  at 
whim,  ("onfucianism,  thefcnindationof  theC  luiuse  social  ordei, 
was  purged.  Buddhism  and  TatMsm,  C-hina'spriiicipal  faiths,  were 
suppressed.  The  C^hinese  written  character,  the  essence  ot  the 
C'hinese  aesthetic,  was  "simplified."  The  fiH)d,  which  2, 700  years 
ago  the  sage  Kwan  Tze  declared  to  be  "heaven,"  went  to  hell. 
"Every  winter  some  aspect  oi  culture  disappears  for  good,"  writes 
the  Belgian  Siiiologist  Simon  Leys  (Pierre  Ryckmans),  "some  cul- 
tural legacy  of  the  past  is  gone  toic\er,  and  e\ery  spring  there  are 
fewer  flowers." 

C^hina's  flowers  are  blooming  in  Taiwan.  1  he  C'ontucian  tradi- 
tion is  alive  and  well.  Buddhism  and  Taoism  are  living  faiths  to 
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With  its  neon  calligraphy,  raffish  downtown  Taipei  by  night  looks  like  Times 
Square  East,  but  the  streets  are  safe — except  for  the  kamikaze  traffic. 

believers  young  and  old.  Poetry,  calligraphy,  painting,  drama, 
music,  and  the  dance  are  thriving.  And  all  over  the  island  one 
encounters  that  zest  the  Chinese  call  ren-ch' ing-wei:  a  combina- 
tion of  furious  energy,  unfailing  hospitality,  and  raucous  delight 
in  just  being  alive — and  Chinese.  "The  Communists  won  the 
mainland  but  lost  the  culture,"  says  Chen  Chi-lu,  former  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  for  Cultural  Reconstruction.  "We  lost  the 
mainland  but  saved  the  culture." 

WHERE  TO  START 

Taipei,  the  provisional  capital,  is  the  obvious  and  richly  reward- 
ing place  to  embark  on  one's  discoveries.  A  building  boom  over 
the  last  decade  has  changed  the  city's  size  and  shape  and  made  it, 
with  2.7  million  people — 10,000  per  square  kilometer — one  of 
the  world's  most  densely  populated  metropolises.  The  new 
Chiang  Kai-shek  lnternatit)nal  Airport,  a  sixteen-lane  freeway 
linking  it  to  Taipei,  futuristic  glass,  steel-and-concrete  towers, 
and  a  host  of  modem  hotels,  including  a  Hilton  and  a  Sheraton, 
seem  to  have  sprouted  overnight.  It  is  an  unplanned,  over- 
crowded city,  gray,  and  essentially  ugly.  But  Taipei's  soul  remains 
Chinese — and  nothing  underscores  that  more  dramatically  than 
the  magnificent  old  Grand  Hotel,  a  red-and-gold,  pagoda-roofed 
behemoth  that  looms  over  the  city,  like  the  imperial  palace  of 
some  ancient  emperor. 

The  Grand  is  the  largest,  and  surely  the  gaudiest,  structure  ever 
built  in  China's  classical  Ming  architectural  style.  Its  lobby, 
which  is  roughly  the  size  of  Wrigley  Field,  boasts  forty-two  red 
pillars  five  feet  thick,  eight  blue-carpeted  parlors  upholstered  in 
blue-and-gold-brocaded  silk,  a  white  marble  staircase  fourteen 
yards  wide,  and  a  gold  loom  carpet  so  large  it  took  twenty-four 
Chinese  workmen  nine  months  at  two  shifts  a  day  to  weave. 
Guest  rooms  are  similarly  outsize;  the  terraces  alone  are  larger 
than  most  rooms  in  the  newer  hotels.  To  some,  it  is  all  a  bit  much. 
But  Edward  Zee,  the  hotel's  diminutive,  affable  manager,  is  justi- 
fied in  boasting  that  the  Cjrand  is  "(^hina — the  real  McCoy." 

ART  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN 

So,  certainly,  is  the  National  Palace  Museum,  known  as  the  Ku- 
kiing  (Old  Palace),  a  short  taxi  rule  from  the  (jrand.  The  Ku- 
kung  is  the  repository  of  no  fewer  than  242,592  masterworks  dat- 
ing back  more  than  ten  centuries  before  CJhrist.  James  CJahill,  a 
historian  of  ( -liincse  art  at  the  University  of  CJalifornia  at  Berke- 


ley, calls  the  trove,  in  terms  of  both  size  and  splendor,  "simply 
incomparable"  (see  "In  the  Louvre  of  Chinese  Art,"  page  138). 

The  collection  was  begun  by  Tai-tzu,  founder  of  the  Sung 
dynasty,  more  than  a  thousand  years  ago,  but  it  was  chiefly 
amassed  in  the  eighteenth  century  by  the  Ch'ing  dynasty's  illus- 
trious Ch'ien-lung  emperor.  Its  27,398  paintings  and  pieces  of 
calligraphy  date  back  1,700  years.  Its  23,863  pieces  of  porcelain 
go  back  to  the  thirteenth  century  (and  include  23  of  the  35  pieces 
of  Ju  ware  known  to  exist  in  the  world).  Its  4,389  bronzes  and 
4,636  pieces  of  jade  go  back  to  the  dawn  of  recorded  time.  Only  a 
tiny  portion  of  the  holdings  is  ever  on  display.  Most  of  the  rest — 
2,M5  cratefuls — is  stored  in  two  bombproof,  temperature-and- 
humidity-controUed  tunnels  that  wind  the  length  of  three  foot- 
ball fields  into  the  mountain  that  backs  the  museum.  Museum 
officials  claim  they  could  change  their  entire  display  every  six 
months  and  not  repeat  themselves  \or  thirty  years. 

No  less  astounding  was  the  sixteen-year  odyssey  that  brought 
the  treasures  to  Taiwan.  It  began  in  Beijing's  Forbidden  City, 
their  original  home,  when  Japanese  forces  overran  Manchuria  in 
1931.  Perceiving  the  threat  to  C^hina  proper,  museum  officials 
spirited  the  trove  south  by  night,  aboard  six  big  trains,  to  Shang- 
hai, and  thence,  as  war  clouds  darkened,  to  Nanking,  1  50  miles 
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inland.  In  1937,  with  the  onset  of  full-scale  war,  it  was  split  into 
three  separate  caches  and  transported  by  truck,  train,  and  river- 
boat,  a  step  ahead  of  Japanese  bombers,  to  the  farthest  southern 
and  western  reaches  of  the  nation. 

It  survived  fire,  rains,  mountain  landslides,  and  insect  plague, 
to  be  returned  at  war's  end  to  Nanking — only  to  be  threat- 
ened anew  by  the  resumption  of  civil  war  between  the  C'om- 
munists  and  the  Kuomintanf^  (Nationalists).  In  late  1948, 
with  the  Nationalist  rej^ime  collapsing  and  C'ommunist 
armies  closing  in  on  the  city,  Han  Lih-wu,  then  Nationalist 
minister  of  education,  somehow  commandeered  three  decrepit 
ships  and  loaded  the  treasures  aboard.  They  sailed  out  the  Yangtze 
River  mouth  under  the  barrels  of  Communist  guns,  across  the 
strait  to  safety  on  Taiwan.  "In  all  that  time,  overall  those  miles," 
says  Dr.  Han, "there  was  not  so  much  as  a  teacup  broken!" 

While  most  of  the  Ku-kung  holdings  rotate  on  and  otl  display, 
certain  exhibitions  are  now  permanently  established.  C^ne  fea- 
tures a  time  line  based  in  part  on  Joseph  Needham's  monumental 
Science  and  Civilization  in  China;  it  lays  down  the  history  oi  (Chi- 
nese art  against  cultund  and  scientific  milestones  elsewhere.  A 
spacious  new  gallery,  completed  m  1984,  is  intended  to  ser\e  as  a 
lasting  bridge  between  old  and  new.  Its  rotating  exhibition,  under 
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The  gaudy  Grand  Hotel  is  the  largest  structure  ever  built  in  the  classical  Ming 
style.  Guinness  has  listed  the  lobby  (above)  as  the  world's  largest.  Rooms  are 
outsize,  too,  with  terraces  alone  larger  than  many  Taipei  hotel  rooms. 


The  Communists  won 
the  mainland  hut  lost  the 
culture.  It  is  inTaiwan. 
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Numbers  refer  to  Taipei's  best  restaurants  (see  box  below).  But  do  not  rely 
solely  on  maps.  You  will  get  lost,  so  always  carry  your  hotel  address  in  Chinese 
on  a  visiting  card.  It  is  all  your  taxi  driver  will  need. 


the  title  "Creating from  Tradition,"  includes  a  wild,  Tao-inspired 
contemporary  wood  sculpture,  entitled  Sword  Dance  of  Lady 
Kung'Sun,  set  against  the  equally  wild  cursive  script  of  the  eighth- 
century  calligrapher  Huai-su.  Chiang  Chao-shen,  the  museum's 
deputy  director,  singles  out  tor  special  notice  three  other  newly 
completed  permanent  installations:  exquisite  snuff  bottles  from 
the  Ch'ing  dynasty  (1644-191 1),  Hindustan  jade,  and  the  ink- 
stone  collection  of  Lin  Po-shou,  the  late  industrialist. 

If  this  all  sounds  esoteric,  be  reassured.  Unlike  mainland 
museums,  where  legends  invariably  are  in  Chinese  alone — and 
are  often  misleading  even  in  Chinese — the  Ku-kung  provides 
clear,  informative  English  legends,  free  information  sheets 
explaining  each  exhibit,  knowledgeable,  friendly  English-speak- 
ing guides,  and  English-language  lectures  on  Chinese  art  every 
other  Saturday  morning.  And  if  one  wearies  of  the  galleries,  one 
may  contemplate  timeless  beauty  in  the  museum's  new  Chih 
Shan  Garden,  a  Sung-style  Eden  of  winding  pathways,  bare  wood 
pavilions,  and  celadon  green  ponds,  replete  with  mandarin  ducks 
and  swans  and  reminiscent  of  old  Soochow. 

If  the  Ku-kung  is  the  past  brought  forward,  the  new  Taipei  Fine 
Arts  Museum,  across  the  river  from  the  Grand,  is  the  future  look- 
ing back.  "One  of  the  major  preoccupations  of  twentieth-century 
Chinese  art  has  been  the  integration  of  classical  tradition  with 
modem  Western  painting,"  says  Huang  Kuang-nan,  the  mu- 
seum's soft-spoken,  forty-five-year-old  director,  himself  a  paint- 


WHERE  TO  EAT  AND  WHAT  TO  ORDER 

The  late  James  ("jimmy")  Wei's  list  ot  the  hnest  Chinese  dishes  and 
the  places  that  prepare  them  hest  has  hardly  dated  since  he  compiled 
it,  seven  years  ago.  Of  the  English-language  China  Post's  revered  edi- 
tor's favorite  restaurants,  most  are  still  open  and  performing  to  their 
old,  exacting  standards.  Locations  are  shown  in  numbers  on  the  map 
above.  For  fresh-water  iish,  jimmy  suggested  is'ao-liu  yu-p'ien  (velvety 
white-lish  slices  in  a  wme-and-mushroom  sauce),  at  the  plain,  white- 
tile  Shanhsi  restaurant,  near  the  Hilton.  ("Shanhsi  province  is  one  of 
the  driest  in  China,"  jimmy  explained.  "Its  people  appreciate  tish  at 
its  best.")  For  spicy  Siech'uan-Hunan  fare,  he  recommended  la-lzu  chi- 
ring  (plump,  lier>'  chunks  of  vinegar-tangy  chicken),  at  the  Hilton's 
own  Golden  China  restaurant.  For  sheer  elegance,  his  picks  were  the 
cuisme  of  old  Yangchou,  once  the  wealthiest  city  in  China,  and  the 
big,  Scotch-plaid  Ching  Yu  Man  T'ang  (Treasure  House)  restaurant. 
His  personal  choice:  fcao-su /eng— slivered  ham,  shrimp,  mushrooms, 
and  deep-fried  tofu  skin  wrapped  in  wafer-thin  pao-pmg  (pancakes)  and 
dipped  in  a  sweet  bean  sauce. 

Jimmy's  favorite  haunt  for  the  fresh,  subtly  sweet  poultry  and  sea- 
food of  southern  Canton  has  closed,  but  you  will  not  go  wrong  or- 
dering haoyouer  zhang  hao  yu  (goose  feet  and  abalone  in  oyster  sauce) 
at  the  Ruby  restaurant.  Two  other  dishes  jimmy  particularly  enjoyed 
are  the  S:ech'uan-Hunan  specialty  gan-shao  niujou  szu  (dry-fried,  pan- 
cake-wrapped shredded  beef  and  slivered  vegetables),  and,  in  the 
countriiied  Yunnan  style  of  southwest  China,  km-ch'm  mien(cross- 
over-the-bridge  noodles).  The  restaurants  he  went  to  for  these  are  also 
closed.  Szech'uan-Hunan  abounds.  Yunnan  substitutes  are  scarce,  but 
who  knows.'  You  could  get  lucky. 

For  the  most  sumptuoas  treat  of  all,  an  imperial,  north  China  ban- 
quet— shark's-fin  soup,  Peking  duck,  and  the  rest— jimmy  named  the 
T'ien  Ch'u  (Celestial  Kitchen) — where,  in  fact,  Jimmy  himself  threw 
his  own,  incomparable  banquets  for  his  friends  in  the  foreign  press.  It 
IS  still  the  ne  plus  ultra.  — A.  Z. 


1.  Shanhsi  Restaurant 

83  Yenping  South  Road 

Order:  ts'ao-liu  yu-p'ien 
(white-fish  slices  in  a  wine- 
and-mushroom  sauce) 

Phone:  (02)  361-2792 

2.  Golden  China  Restaurant 

Hilton  International  Hotel 
38  Chunghsiao  West  Road, 
Section  1    Third  Floor 

Order:  la-tzu  chi-ting 

(chunks  of  vinegar-tangy  chicken) 

Phone:  (02) 311-5151 

3.  Ching  Yu  Man  T'ang 
(Treasure  House)  Restaurant 

1 52  Sungkiang  Road    Third  Floor 

Order:  kao-su  feng 
(sliced  ham,  shrimp,  mushroom,  and 
fried  tofu  wrapped  in  pancake,  dipped 
in  bean  .sauce) 

:^^f  :^ 

Phone:  (02)  581-9151 


4.  Ruby  Restaurant 

135  Chungshan  North  Road, 
Section  2    Second  Floor 

Order:  hao  you  er  zhang  hao  yu 
(goose  feet  and  abalone  in  oyster  sauce) 

Phone: (02) 571-1 157 

5.  T'ien  Ch'u  (Celestial  Kitchen)Restaurant 

1  Nanking  West  Road  Third  Floor 
Order:  shark's-fin  soup 

or  Peking  duck 

Phone:  (02)  563-2380 

.  .  .  and  keep  an  eye  out  for 
gan-shao  niu  jou  szu 
(pancake-wrapped  beef  and  vegetables) 

and  kuo-ch'iao  mien 
(cross-over-the-bridge  noodles) 

All  restaurants  are  open  for  lunch 
and  dinner.  Major  credit  cards  are 
accepted  at  the  CJolden  China  and 
Ruby  restaurants  only. 
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Above:  At  Taroko  Gorge,  on  the  spectacular  Cross-Island  Highway,  a  nun  by  a 
bridge  holds  out  her  begging  bowl.  Right:  In  New  Park,  Taipei,  women  practice 
Western  ballroom  dances  as  their  form  of  morning  exercise. 

er.  The  museum  itself  reflects  the  West — a  hold,  concrete-and- 
glass  structure  set  back  upon  a  broad  marble  esplanade.  A  charac- 
teristic exhibition  last  year,  entitled  "China-Paris,"  showed  the 
search  for  synthesis  in  the  work  of  seven  Chinese  painters  who 
studied  in  France  between  1918  and  1960.  "This  is  the  first 
museum  of  contemporary  art  in  all  of  China,  and  these  are  the 
masterpieces  of  tomorrow,"  Huang  avers.  What  of  mainland 
works?  "If  their  works  are  good,  significant,  of  course  we'll  want 
them.  But  so  far,  most  of  their  work  is  art  as  an  instrument,  not  for 
the  sake  of  creation.  Propaganda  art  doesn't  last.  What  lasts  is  a 
reflection  of  men's  souls.  Our  goal  is  to  embrace  all  that  is  Chi- 
nese— on  Taiwan,  among  the  overseas  Chinese,  and  on  the 
mainland  as  well."  He  smiles.  "We  have  a  ways  to  go." 

THREE  TEMPLES 

China's  faiths  know  no  dogmatic  boundaries.  Buddhism  and 
Taoism  are  intertwined  with  magic,  mysticism,  and  one  another. 
There  is  no  Sabbath.  Worship  is  a  routine  part  of  everyday  lite.  At 
Hsingtien  (Soar  to  Heaven)  Temple,  Taipei's  principal  Taoist 
shrine,  the  faithful  burn  "ghost  money"  fi)r  their  ancestors  in 
heaven,  exorcise  demons  from  their  loved  ones  on  earth,  and 
heappilesof  fresh-fruitofferings  toKuan  Kung,  the  red-faced  war- 
rior who  was  elevated  to  godhead  to  ward  off  war.  At  Lungshan 
(Dragon  Mountain)  Temple,  Taipei's  oldest  Buddhist  shrine, 
worshipers  leave  yu-lan  (jade  orchid  flowers)  to  Kuan  Yin,  the 
goddess  of  mercy,  and  Matzu,  goddess  of  the  sea.  Amid  noisy 
crowds,  a  perpetual  swirl  of  incense  smoke,  and  a  cacophony  ot 
exploding  firecrackers,  they  pray— reflecting  on  the  message  in 
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the  ancient  characters  engraved  abo\e  the  entrance:  "Prayer 
cleanses." 

By  ctintrast,  Taipei's  Confucian  Temple,  like  all  the  temples  to 
the  Sage,  serves  as  a  peaceful  haven  from  tbe  urban  skirmish.  No 
icons,  incense  smoke,  or  boisterous  rituals  disturb  rhecontempla- 
ri\e  ciuiet  ot  its  form.il  gardens.  But  once  each  vear,  if  too  teels  its 
rcn'ch'ing'Wci.  On  September  28,  C Chinese  trom  all  o\er  Asia 
gather  at  the  temple  to  lu^nor  the  Sage's  birthday — with  nuisic 
played  on  .incieiu  instriiinents  just  as  it  was  2,500  years  ago. 

OF  AN  EVENING 

Taipei  nightlite  ranges  trom  intimate  tcte-a-tetes  in  tiny  clmi-chia 
(wine  houses),  where  besequined  c/iii<-nii<  (wine  girls)  serve  as 
merry  party  taxors,  to  evenings  at  the  brand-new,  classically 
designed  $200  nullion  National  Theater  and  Concert  Hall,  i)n 
the  grounds  of  the  sixty-two-acre  C'hiang  Kai-shek  Memorial, 
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where  nightly  performances  may  feature  Taipei's  own  City  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  and  manv  international  artists. 

The  night  begins  and  ends  with  food,  and  Taipei's  food  is  as 
varied  as  China  itself.  When  the  mainland  fell,  the  great  chefs 
from  all  over  the  nation  followed  their  moneved.  Kuomintang 
patrons  to  Taiwan  and  turned  Taipei  into  the  world's  greatest 
Chinese  restaurant.  Gastronomically  speaking,  one  can  travel 
the  length  and  breadth  of  China  within  Taipei's  citv  limits. 

A  guide  can  be  useful.  Shortly  before  his  death,  in  1982,  James 
("Jimmy")  Wei,  editor  of  the  English-language  China  Post, 
esteemed  friend  of  China  hands  old  and  new,  and  grand  gourmet 
of  Chinese  cuisine,  drew  up  a  list  ot  his  favorite  dishes  and  the 
restaurants  that  served  them.  (See 
"Where  to  Eat  and  What  to  Order," 
page  132.) 

An  after-dinner  stroll  through  Tai- 
pei's Hsimen  (West  Gate)  district  is  a 
splendid  way  to  end  a  dav.  Any  and  all 
of  Taipei's  streets  and  alleys  are  safe, 
except  for  traffic.  Hsimen  is  the 
essence  of  old  Taipei — a  warren  of 
narrow  lanes  and  alleys  crowded  with 
open  markets,  food  stalls,  fortune- 
tellers, tattoo  parlors,  and  hawkers 
peddling  evervthing  from  coffins,  rice 
cakes,  and  hand-carved  chops  to  an- 
cient herbal  medicines  and  modem 
computer  clones.  The  center  of  at- 
traction is  Huahsi  (Glorious  West) 
Street — "Snake  AUev,"  to  Western- 
ers— where  vendors  snatch  live, 
\\Tithing  cobras  from  stacked  cages, 
slit  them  open,  and  mix  the  blood  and 
bile  with  powerful  herbs  and  spirits 
into  what  is  said  to  be  a  virilitv- 
restoring  potion.  Wirened  elders  guz- 
zle down  the  concoction  on  the  spot. 
The  leftovers  go  into  a  tasty  snake 
soup,  which  is  said  to  serve  as  an  aid  to 
sleep  (as,  of  course,  does  the  exercise 
of  recently  restored  virility) .  KENTINQ 

N^lONAL 

OUT  OF  THE  CITY  AND  INTO  ^^^ 

THE  LANDSCAPE 

"The  compassionate  man  goes  to  the 
mountains,"  Confucius  declared. 
"TTie  wise  man  goes  to  the  seaside." 
To  the  traveler  possessed  of  both  vir- 
tues, Taiwan  offers  K^th  climes:  no 

fewer  than  sixt>-two  peaks  on  the  island  soar  above  10,000  feet. 
In  these,  along  the  shores,  and  in  the  lush  subtropical  countryside 
between,  one  sees  Taiwan  as  Portuguese  sailors  did  in  the  six- 
teenth century-,  when  they  named  the  island  llha  Formosa  (Beau- 
tiful Island). 

The  120-mile  East-West  Cross-Island  Highway,  running  from 
just  outside  Hualien,  acity  of  marble  facing  the  Pacific,  across  the 
island's  high  mountain  spine  toTungshih ,  near  Taichung,  is  on  no 
account  to  be  missed.  Hacked  out  of  marble  and  granite  by  Kuo- 
mintang-army  civil-war  veterans,  the  road  tunnels  and  snakes 
through  brcarh-catching  Taroko  Gorge;  over  Cbin  Heng  (Flow- 
ing Fragrance)  Bridge,  where  waterfalls  tumble  hundreds  of  feet 
through  a  jungle  fastness  spangled  with  black-and-yellow  butter- 
flies; through  Ym-t2u  Kou  (Swallows'  Grottt))  and  the  Tunnel  of 
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Where  fo  go?  Confucius  says  mountains  for  the 
compassionate,  the  seaside  for  the  wise. 


Nine  Turns,  where  dripping,  black-rock  half  tunnels  open  on  the 
gorge,  swarms  of  passerines  dart  and  swoop,  and  gnarled,  stunted 
pines  jut  from  granite  cliffs  that  plunge  to  the  thundering  Li  Wu 
(Fog)  riverbed,  far  below.  At  the  Shrine  of  Eternal  Spring,  a  mon- 
ument to  the  450  workers  who  perished  while  building  the  road,  a 
narrow  footpath  twines  up  through  mossy  rocks  and  wild  orchids, 
green  ferns,  blue  morning  glories,  and  a  giant  bamboo  grove  trill- 
ing with  crickets  to  a  tiny  pavilion  on  a  ledge  of  a  cliff.  Here  a 
Westerner  can  sense  the  inspiration  for  Chinese  landscape  paint- 
ing— and  perhaps  catch  a  glimpse  of  Tung-t'ien,the  Taoist  dream 
of  paradise. 

Forty-five  kilometers  inland,  the  gorge  opens  into  a  giant  bowl. 
^^  Mountains  stack  behind  mountains. 

A  tributar\-  spills  into  the  Li  Wu  in  a 
careless  jumble  of  giant  boulders. 
Dangling  above  them,  a  suspension 
bridge  leads  to  a  mountainside  shrine 
and  a  pagoda  silhouetted  against  the 
sky.  Atop  a  promontory  sprawls  com- 
fortable, red-and- white  Tienhsiang 
Lodge,  a  decent  place  to  eat  and  spend 
the  night.  And  the  best  of  reasons  for 
doing  so  is  to  listen  to  the  river  tum- 
bling through  the  night  and  then 
awaken  in  the  cool  of  dawn,  watch 
Ihe  sun's  bright  light  splash  one  peak 
after  another,  and  reflect  a  moment 
on  the  grandiloquent  vyords  carved  in 
a  marble  slab  on  the  nearby  moun- 
tainside, the  last  \yords  of  Wen  T'ien- 
hsiang,  for  whom  the  inn  was  named. 
Captured  by  Mongol  invaders  more 
than  seven  hundred  years  ago  and 
about  to  be  put  to  death,  he  said  this: 
"There  is  an  aura  in  the  universe 
which  permeates  all  things  and  makes 
them  what  they  are.  In  man  it  is  called 
spirit, and  there  is  nowhere  it  is  not." 

HONEYMOON  HOTEL 

Farther  south,  nestled  in  the  dense 
green  foliage  oi  the  same  mountain 
spine,  lies  tranquil,  beautiful  Sun 
Moon  Lake.  In  the  Chinese  yin-yang 
cosmology,  the  sun  represents  the 
yang,  or  male  element;  the  moon  rep- 
resents the  yin,  or  female.  Uniting  the 
two,  the  lake,  not  surprisingly,  is  a 
honeymooners'  idyll. 
And  a  poet's  dream.  From  the  air>-,  open  Moon  Terrace  restau- 
rant at  the  hotel,  the  reflection  of  the  moon  shimmering  on  the 
water  recalls  Li  Bai,  the  lonely  T'ang  dynasty  poet,  who,  drunk 
with  wine,  set  forth  in  his  rowboat  to  embrace  the  moon's  bright 
image.  "1  raise  my  cup  to  the  moon  to  join  me,"  Li  Bai  wrote 
"With  my  shadow,  we  make  a  party  of  three."  On  a  later  boating 
expedition,  alas,  Li  reached  out,  lost  his  balance,  and 
drowned. 

The  sights  around  the  lake  call  up  old  China,  too.  At  the  south 
end  tif  the  lake  rises  the  elegant,  nine-tier  T:u-en  (Filial  Piety) 
Pagoda,  erected  by  the  late  president  Chiang  Kai-shek  to  hont)r 
the  memory  of  his  mother.  The  fabulous  view  from  the  top, 
unfolding  for  miles  in  all  directions,  is  w(>rth  the  climb. 

A  short  walk  fntm  the  hotel  stands  Wen  Wu  (Literary  and 
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Martial  Arts)  Temple,  a  massive  Taoist  edihce  of  surpassing  beau- 
ty dedicated  to  Confucius  and  a  pair  of  warrior  gods.  Here,  a  visi- 
tor may  learn  his  fortune  in  an  ancient  divination  ritual.  The 
supplicant  draws  a  number  from  a  container  of  numbered  sticks 
beside  the  altar  and  then  tosses  the  bai-chiao  (moon  blocks),  to 
afhrm  that  his  number  is  indeed  the  one  that  Fate  decreed  (one 
block  up  and  one  down  means  yes).  If  it  is,  he  draws  a  slip  of  paper 
from  a  correspondingly  numbered  drawer  against  the  wall.  On  it  is 
his  fortune,  in  English  and  in  Chinese,  courtesy  of  First  Commer- 
cial Bank.  A  sample  of  a  "middling  fortune":  (a)  "Fame  and 
wealth  be  complied  with  one's  wish";  (b)  "Descendants  be  happi- 
ly surrounded";  (c)  "Through  litigation  and  ailment  situated  in 
dangerous  condition,  but  will  be  in  safe  at  last." 

On  a  knoll  just  downhill  from  the  pagoda  stands  Hsuan  Tsang 
Temple,  one  of  the  most  important  in  all  China.  A  seventh- 
century-  Buddhist  monk  who  spent  seventeen  years  studying  and 
wandering  in  India,  Hsuan  Tsang  returned  to  his  homeland  with 
more  than  1,000  sacred  Buddhist  sutras  and  spent  the  last  two 
decades  of  his  life  translating  them  into  Chinese.  Inside  the  tem- 
ple are  two  miniature  gold  pagodas:  one  holds  a  shard,  said  to  have 
been  verified,  of  the  holy  man's  skull;  the  other,  nineteen  pure 
white  stones  believed  to  be  his  immortal  remains,  exhumed  from 
the  ashes  of  his  cremation. 

WHERE  TO  SEE  THE  SUN  RISE 

By  far  the  most  popular  of  Taiwan's  mountain  resorts  is  Alishan 
village,  in  Yushan  (Jade  Mountain)  National  Park.  The  journey 
to  it  begins  in  the  little  city  of  Chiayi,  on  the  western  plain,  where 
an  old,  narrow-gauge  diesel-powered  onetime  logging  train 
departs  each  morning  at  eight  o'clock  for  a  spectacular,  three- 
hour  climb  that  crosses  114  bridges  and  burrows  through  50  tun- 
nels in  an  ascent  from  steamy,  subtropical  lowlands  into  chilly 
alpine  forests.  Here,  stone  paths  twine  among  towering  stands  of 
cypress,  juniper,  and  pine,  through  a  plum  garden  adorned  with 
fragile  foxglove,  and  around  tranquil  Sisters  Pond,  where  local 
growers  sell  a  superb,  light-gold  tea,  called  ying-hua  ch'a,  found 
nowhere  else  in  the  world. 

To  Taiwan  Chinese,  Alishan's  greatest  attraction  is  the  sunrise 
over  Yushan,  across  a  misty  valley.  The  rustic  Alishan  Guest 
House  offers  food  and  rest — and  a  summons  for  the  train  ride  to 
the  summit  at  the  awful  hour  of  3 :  30  A.  M.  Come  rain  or  sometimes 
even  snow,  the  train  is  packed  with  Chinese  tourists.  In  Chinese 
lore,  morning  clouds  and  mountain  mists  embody  the  spirit  of  the 
goddess  of  Sorcery  Mountain.  Their  presence  is  a  metaphor  tor 
the  mating  of  heaven  and  earth;  the  mountain  mist  is  the  source 
of  chi,  the  life  force,  which  brings  longevity  to  those  who  inhale 
it.  Rising  13,114  feet  into  the  clouds  and  mists  of  the  Central 
Range,  Yushan  is  the  highest  peak  in  east-central  Asia,  higher 
even  than  Japan's  Mount  Fuji.  At  daybreak,  the  sun's  first  rays 
light  up  a  sea  of  clouds  that  stretches  off  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see, 
and  Yushan  summit  is  utterly  redolent  of  chi. 

FANTASY  COAST 

Taiwan's  rugged  eastern  coastline  is  no  less  dramatic,  in  its  way, 
than  its  central  mountains.  At  Yehliu  (Wild  Willows),  on  the 
island's  northern  tip,  vast  coral  bluffs  the  ct)lor  of  sand  have  been 
sculpted  over  time  by  savage  winds  and  seas  into  strange  and  won- 
drous shapes — giant  mushrooms,  stupas,  even  a  format  ion  called 
Queen's  Head,  resembling  a  profile  of  Nefertiti.  Midway  down 
the  island,  the  Suao-Hualien  Highway  dips  and  snakes  for  69 
tortuous  miles  across  the  face  oi  black-rock  cliffs  that  plunge  as 
much  as  2,600  feet  into  the  perpetually  raging  Pacific.  And  on 
18.5  square  miles  of  Taiwan's  southernmost  Hengchun  (Eternal 
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Matzu,  goddess  of  the  sea,  is  the  fishermon's  patroness.  For  her  birthday,  revel- 
ers, like  this  one  from  southern  Taiwan,  don  fantastic  makeup  and  heoddresses. 


In  Lukang,  the  temples' 
grounds  are  strewn  with 
firecracker  paper. 
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Spring)  Peninsula,  Kenting  (pronounced  kun-ding)  National 
Park  presents  an  array  oi'  wonders  above  and  below  ground  and 
water — among  them  a  botanical  garden,  bird  preserve,  and  eco- 
logically protected  tropical  rain  forest,  an  upland  cattle,  sheep, 
and  goat  ranch,  a  tangle  of  limestone  caves,  a  tidewater  moon- 
scape of  coral  tableland,  an  undersea  Eden  for  scuba  divers,  safe, 
swimmable  warm-water  beaches,  and  one  tidal  boulder  playfully 
dubbed  Ni-ke-shen  Tou  (Nixon's  Head),  bearing  a  remarkable 
resemblance  to  the  former  U.S.  president,  up  to  his  nose  in  the 
waters  of  the  South  China  Sea.  Tying  all  to  traditional  China  is 
the  recently  completed  fifty-five-acre  Kenting  Youth  Activity 
Center — actually,  a  good-size  village,  complete  with  houses, 
pavilions,  courty^ards,  and  walkways  in  the  traditional  architec- 


tural style  of  old  Fukien,  offering  meals  and  lodging  for  400  visi- 
tors of  any  age.  The  sunset  on  the  strait,  viewed  through  the  eye  of 
a  moon  gate,  has  never  looked  more  Chinese. 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  CATHAY 

The  one  place  that  best  sums  up  Taiwan's  devotion  to  old  China  is 
the  tiny  coastal  town  of  Lukang  (Deer  Harbor),  on  the  Taiwan 
Strait.  Throughout  the  late  Ming  and  Ch'ing  dynasties  (from  the 
seventeenth  century  to  the  revolution  of  1911),  Lukang  was  a 
major  commercial-crafts  center  and  bustling  port  of  entry  for  emi- 
grating mainlanders.  It  was  known  then  as  San  Pu-chien  (Three 
No-See-'Ums)  City:  residents  never  saw  the  ground,  because  it 
was  covered  with  firecracker  paper  left  over  from  the  birthday 


HOW  TO  GET  THERE,  WHAT  TO  BUY 


GETTING  THERE 


China  Airlines  (the  airline  of  the  Republic  of  China, 
on  Taiwan)  has  seven  nonstop  Taipei  flights  a  week 
out  of  Los  Angeles,  three  from  San  Francisco.  (Unit- 
ed flies  via  Tokyo.)  Food,  safety-,  and  comfort  are 
first-rate.  Midaftemocn  departures  mean  conve- 
nient, early-evening  arrivals  the  next  day. 

For  hotel  reser\'ations,  contact  your  travel  agent. 

Climate  and  topography  make  packing  for  Taiwan 
tricky.  Taipei  is  said  to  average  71.2  degrees  over  the 
year,  but  summers  are  saunas  occasionally  socked  by 
typhoons,  and  winters  can  be  chilly,  damp,  and  raw. 
The  best  months  to  visit  are  April  to  June  and  Octo- 
ber through  November.  Bring  your  bathing  suit,  but 
also  a  light  sweater  and  rain  gear.  And  if  your  itiner- 
ary includes  the  mountains,  take  along  a  light  parka. 

Visas,  valid  passport,  and  round-trip  tickets  are 
required  for  entry.  Inbound,  dur^'-free  items  include 
200  cigarettes,  only  one  bottle  of  liquor,  and  one 
bottle  of  perfume.  Outbound,  you  are  allowed  62.5 
grams  of  worked  gold,  625  grams  of  worked  silver, 
but  no  gold  or  silver  ingot  or  bullion. 

The  New  Taiwan  (NT)  dollar  converts  at  about 
NT  $26  to  U.S.  $1.  A  10  percent  ser\'ice  charge  is 
added  to  hotel  and  restaurant  bills.  Additional  tip- 
ping is  not  generally  exf>ected.  Hotels  run  about 
Si  50  a  night.  The  range  of  restaurant  prices  is  com- 
parable to  New  York's. 

Major  credit  cards  are  accepted  at  international 
hotels,  big  restaurants,  souvenir  shops,  and  depart- 
ment stores.  The  exception  is  m  Alishan,  m  Yushan 
National  Park.  For  Alishan,  bring  cash.  A  double 
room  runs  about  $57. 

Do  not  leave  your  hotel  without  the  hotel's  call- 
ing card.  Street  signs  in  Taipei  are  almost  always  in 
Chinese  characters.  Getting  lost  is  not  only  a  likeli- 
hood; It  IS  half  the  fun.  But  flash  the  card  at  a  taxi 
driver,  and  you  will  end  up  safe  and  sound  back 
where  you  started.  Similarly,  have  someone  write 
down  the  address  of  anyplace  you  are  going.  Some 
Engli.sh  IS  spoken  here,  but  do  not  rely  on  it. 

Rental  c  irs  are  available  through  Taipei's  Central 
Auto  Service     d  VIP.  Car  Rental.  An  intcma- 


Coral  jewelry  is  a  good  souvenir.  Forget  antiques. 

tional  driver's  license  is  required.  Driving  in  Taipei's 
gridlocked,  kamikaze  traffic  is  decidedly  not  recom- 
mended; but  outside  the  city,  swift,  well-marked, 
and  well-maintained  freeways  make  island  touring  a 
breeze.  Alternatively,  CAL  and  Far  Eastern  Air 
Transport  ofter  many  flights  daily  between  Taipei 
and  the  island's  major  cities;  and  Taiwan  rail  service, 
running  north  to  south  along  both  coasts,  is  excel- 
lent. Hired  cars  and  drivers  (car  with  driver  is  about 
$100  a  day)  may  be  had  through  most  hotels;  clean, 
air-conditioned  taxis  are  plentiful  around  terminals, 
stations,  and  hotels.  Day  rates  can  be  arranged.  It  is 
very  smart  not  to  drive.  A  driver  whose  car  hits  any- 
one could  go  to  jail. 

SHOPPING 

Forget  about  antiques.  No  matter  what  the  clerk  may 
tell  you,  the  government  forbids  removal  from  the  is- 
land of  any  art  object  over  100  years  old.  Do  not  ex- 
pect to  find  the  finest-quality  jade,  either.  There  are 
two  kinds,  and  neither  is  cheap.  Nephrite,  which 
the  Chinese  call  "soft"  jade,  comes  in  an  array  of 
colors  and  is  mined  and  worked  on  in  Taiwan,  so  it 
should  be  comparatively  inexpensive,  jadeite,  which 
is  called  "hard"  jade,  comes  from  Burma  and  pt)ints 
west  and  displays  a  range  of  hues  from  white  through 
reddish-brown  to  brilliant  green. 

The  finest  repn)ductions  of  paintings  and  calligra- 
phy, bar  none,  are  in  the  series  by  japan's  Nigensha 
Publishing  (Company,  available  through  the  souvenir 


shop  at  the  National  Palace  Museum.  Employing 
special  photographic  apparatus  and  large-size  color 
film,  Nigensha  has  produced  thirty-two  full-size 
paintings  and  calligraphies  that  even  scholars  are 
hard  put  to  distinguish  from  the  originals.  They  are 
priced  accordingly,  as  high  as  $500  per  print.  The 
museum  has  no  catalog  available,  so  write  for  it,  well 
before  ^our  departure,  to  Nigensha  Publishing  Co. 
Ltd.,  42  Kanda-jimbocho  2  chome,  Chiyodaku,  To- 
kyo, 101  japan. 

Taiwan  is  the  world's  largest  producer  of  coral  and 
coral  jewelry.  (Pale  pink  is  more  highly  prized  than 
the  deeper  red. )  Any  number  of  shops  along  Chung- 
shan  North  Road  are  of  a  par.  For  fine  curios,  rare 
coins,  and  jewels,  and  some  superb  porcelain  copies 
as  well,  try  Can  Ya  Tsai,  8  Minsheng  East  Road,  and 
ask  for  the  affable  proprietor,  Mr.  Rudolf  Lu. 

Books  and  records — especially  encyclopedias  and 
hot  new  best-sellers  from  the  United  States — look  to 
be  among  Taiwan's  bargains.  Caveat  emptor.  Most 
are  "pirated" — that  is,  stolen  without  remuneration 
to  copyright  owners.  They  will  be  confiscated  by 
U.S.  customs  officials  upon  your  return. 

The  government-sponsored  Chinese  Handicraft 
Mart,  at  1  Hsuchow  Road,  offers  the  widest  variety 
of  items  for  one-stop  souvenir  and  gift  purchases.  It  is 
especially  good  for  Chinese-style  teak,  camphor,  and 
rosewood  furniture. 

Better-quality  porcelains  can  be  bought  in  Peitou, 
a  suburb  city  a  few  miles  north  of  Taipei.  Best  ot  Pei- 
tou's  best — informally  recommended,  in  fact,  by  por- 
celain experts  at  the  National  Palace  Museum — is 
the  Hsiao-Fang  Tsai  Pottery  Arts  Company.  It  is  also 
hard  to  find,  so  take  the  address  with  you:  1  Alley 
105,  Si-an  Lane,  Chung-ho  Street,  Peitou. 

Saturdays  and  Sundays,  the  area  beneath  Taipei's 
Kuanghua  Bridge,  at  the  meeting  of  Sungkiang  and 
Hsinsheng  South  roads,  becomes  a  wild  and  woolly 
flea  market  for  jade,  gems,  and  ersatz  antiques.  Stall 
people  are  self-policing.  Most  are  said  to  be  reputa- 
ble, but  knowledge,  perseverance,  and  luck  ct)unt  for 
a  lot — all  of  which  makes  it  lively  fun  on  any  ac- 
count. And  a  visit  doesn't  have  to  cost  anything. 

-A.Z. 
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Sun  Moon  Lake,  2,500  feet  above  sea  level,  Is  Taiwan's  answer  to  Niagara  Falls:  a  spot  of  awesome  beauty  much  frequented  by  young  morrieds.  Poets  love  it,  too. 
"I  raise  my  cup  to  tlie  moon  to  join  me,"  wrote  Li  Bai.  "With  my  shadow,  we  make  a  party  of  three." 


celebration  for  Matzu,  the  patron  deity  of  Taiwan  fishermen;  they 
never  saw  the  sky,  because  Lukang's  streets  were  roofed  over 
against  typhoons;  and  they  never  saw  a  virgin,  because  proper 
Chinese  maidens  scurried  across  the  rooftops  rather  than  be  seen 
in  the  pubHc  streets. 

Today,  Lukang's  roofs  are  mostly  gone;  the  girls  putt-putt 
by  on  motor  scooters,  skirts  aswirl.  But  traditi(.)n 
remains  very  much  alive.  Matzu  Temple,  whose  statue 
oi  the  deity  was  brought  to  the  island  by  Manchu  invad- 
ers in  1684,  remains  jam-packed  day  and  night — -and 
the  temple  grounds  are  still  strewn  with  firecracker 
paper.  Food  carts  crowd  around  it,  proffering  old-fashioned, 
quick-fried  flatbreads  called  niu-shi-prng  (o.x-tongue  cakes).  In 
open-front  shops  along  the  narrow,  crowded  streets,  cabinetmak- 
ers, calligraphers,  wood-carvers,  and  makers  of  incense,  lanterns, 
fans,  dolls,  and  silk  butterflies  and  birds  pursue  their  ancient 
crafts  just  as  they  always  have  done.  In  the  Lukang  Folk  Arts 
Museum,  a  creaky,  Sino-French  provincial  mansitin  built  200 
years  ago  and  deeded  to  the  government  in  1973,  one  walks 
among  the  household  effects  of  a  Chinese-gentry  family — elabo- 
rately carved  furniture,  brocaded  costumes,  old  books  and 
musical  instruments,  even  a  gallery  of  gniiny  gray  photographs 
depicting  women  with  bound  feet,  sing-song  houses,  opium  dens, 
and  the  brutalizing  effects  of  China's  nineteenth-ccuniry  colli- 
sion with  the  West. 

A  major,  $1.07  million  Lukang  restoration  rs  .ndcr  way. 
Recently  completed  and  open  to  visitors  is  a  new  cultural  center, 
featuring  one  gallery  of  classical  painting,  pottery,  and  calligra- 
phy (including  a  number  of  copies  of  Ming  and  Ching  i  hat  can  be 


purchased  at  remarkably  modest  prices),  one  (»f  traditicMial  crafts, 
as  well  as  a  dim  sum  parlor,  an  airy  roofed  court.  And  an  old- 
fashioned  tea  house,  where  classical  airs  are  played  on  ancient 
Chinese  instruments.  One  project,  due  tor  completion  two  Ne.irs 
hence,  will  totally  rebuild  the  magnificent,  eighteenth-century 
Lungshan  (Dragon  Mountain)  Temple,  in  Luk.uig,  one  of  Tai- 
wan's oldest  landmarks.  "C\ir  past  tells  us  who  we  are.  It  is  i>ur 
duty  to  preserve  it,"  says  Lin  Chen-hsiung,  the  project's  energetic 
scholar-director.  Another  project  will  restore  NineTurn>  lane,  a 
serpentine  warren  ot  artists'  and  craftsmen's  d\\ellinL;>.  to  the  wav 
it  was  200  years  ago — a  painstaking  effort  iinnKing  bas-reliet 
facades,  hand-hewn  newels  and  balustrades,  and  inortise-aiul- 
tenon  ctmstruction,  entirely  without  nails. 

Among  the  happy  residents  of  Nine  Turns  I  ane  is  the  spry, 
chain-smoking  eighfy-three-year-old  Li  Sung-lin,  decl.ired  in  a 
1985  competitioii  to  be  T.uwan's  finest  living  wood-carver.  Ills 
tiny  house  is  crowded  with  many  testaments  to  his  skills — virtual- 
ly all  of  them  gods  and  demons  of  Taoist  mvth  (the  nnvst  modest 
anu)ng  which  are  priced  at  more  than  $7,000).  Li  still  greets  \isi- 
tors  with  a  viselike  handshake  and  an  earnest  "'Hi<<jn-\jTi.  /ii«ni- 
\iji.'  "  ("Welcome,  welcome!").  I  le  m.iy  add  in  classical  C^hinese, 
"When  friends  visit  from  afar,  is  this  not  indeed  a  ple.isure!"  It  is 
his  own  little  joke,  one  that  foreign  visitors  rarely  understand  but 
that,  like  Lukang  itself,  is  in  keeping  with  (Chinese  tradition.  The 
words  are  the  opening  lines  ot  the  Luti  >'u— better  known  in  the 
West  as  the  Analects  of  Confucius.  D 

Arthur  Zich,  a  former  interpreier  in  Chinese  for  the  air  force,  is  a  writer 
based  in  San  Francisco,  specializinii  in  Asian  affairs  and  travel. 
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IN  THE  LOUVRE  OF 
CHINESE  ART 


In  1931,  the  treasures  here  were  in  Beijing's  Forbidden  City.  Nothing  left  in  moinland  China  compares. 


The  National  Palace  Museum,  in 
Taipei,  is  one  of  the  wonders  of 
our  world.  For  any  civilized  per- 
son, a  visit  here  is  reason 
enough  for  a  trip  to  Taiwan. 
The  collection  brims  with  trea- 
sures that  rank  with  the  most  graceful 
works  of  art  ever  created.  But  according 
to  official  estimates,  only  about  2  percent 
of  the  museum's  holdings  are  on  view  at 
any  one  time — the  glorious  paintings, 
embroideries,  and  silk  tapestries,  in  par- 
ticular, are  far  too  light-sensitive  ever  to 
be  put  on  long-term  display — so  it  is  im- 
possible to  make  any  definitive  selection 
of  the  ultimate  treasures. 

Below  IS  a  list  of  the  pieces  I  admired 
most  on  my  latest  trip.  If  these  are  no 
longer  on  view,  you  are  sure  to  find  com- 
parable ones  of  equal  quality,  not  to 
mention  dozens  of  personal  favorites  of 
your  own.  Plan  to  spend  plenty  of  time. 
The  museum  deserves  it.  Look  for: 

■  carved-marble  owl  and  tiger  figures 
from  the  Hou  Chia  Chuang  grave  site,  in 
Honan  Province  (Shang  period,  1751- 
1111  B.C.); 

■  bronze  plate  (p'an)  with  coiled  drag- 
ons sw(M)shing  in  circles  (Shang); 

■  a  three-legged  cooking  utensil  (ting) 
with  lacy,  beadlike  patterns,  and  a  sort  of 
bell  ipo),  very  large  and  daring  in  con- 
ception and  execution,  with  ten.se,  dy- 
namically intertwii   -d  serpentine  pat- 


terns (Spring  and  Autumn  period,  722- 
481  B.C.); 

■  the  endlessly  fascinating  painting 
The  Knickknack  Peddler,  by  Li  Sung,  in 
which  experts  have  counted  160  toys, 
tools,  utensils,  and  other  sundries  (Sung 
period,  ca.  A.D.  1210); 

■  painted-  (or  "cold")  enamel 
pieces — far  more  satisfying  than  cloi- 
sonne or  champleve — with  red,  blue, 
purple,  violet,  beige,  dull  orange,  cream, 
pink,  and  light  cerulean  swirling  on  a  jet 
black  background;  note  the  occasional 
painter's  fingerprint  (Ch'ing  period,  A.D. 
1644-1911); 

■  glorious  jades:  a  brown-and-cream 
dragon  (Western  Han  period,  206  B.C.- 
A.D.  25);  a  white,  leaf -shaped  brush 
washer  with  cicada  (Ming  period,  A.D. 
1368-1644);  a  jadeite  cabbage  with 
grasshoppers  (Ch'ing); 

■  incomparable  Ch'ing  ivories:  a  four- 
tiered  food  container  in  openwork;  an 
arm  rest  with  seven  sages  in  a  bamboo 
grove;  a  painted  inkwell  in  the  shape  of  a 
leaf  with  insects; 

■  spectacular  lacquered  boxes  (the 
best  are  of  the  Yuan  period,  A.D.  1280- 
1368); 

■  silk  tapestries  and  embroideries, 
especially  notable  for  their  iridescent 
blues  and  the  strength  of  design  com- 
bined with  obse.ssion  with  detail 
((Ch'ing).  — Thomas  Hovmg 


Jades  are  a  sensuous  delight  for 
their  colors  (by  no  means  only 
green)  and  carving.  The  stylized 
heads  of  this  Han  dynasty  drag- 
on approach  pure  design. 


Among  eighteenth-century  enamels,  painted  pieces  are 
usually  more  satisfying  than  champleve.  This  champlevic^ 
ered  bowl  is  an  exception  that  proves  the  rule. 


n« 


The  Regentesses  of  the 
Old  Men's  Almshouse  (1664) 
This  painting  proves  that  Hals  had  a  som- 
ber, even  tragic,  dimension.  The  artful  ar- 
rangement of  white  ruffs,  heads,  hands, 
and,  as  van  Gogh  once  said  of  Hals's  pal- 
ette, twenty-seven  glowing  blacks,  with 
economical  accents  of  red,  creates  an  un- 
forgettable image  of  five  women  ac- 
quainted with  suffering  and  death.  Hals 
contrasts  the  character  of  the  woman 
seated  far  right,  with  an  intensity  of  focus, 
with  the  standing  woman,  whose  face  is 
distant,  resigned,  as  if  she  were  already  in 
another  world. 

Pieter  mn  den  Broecke  (ca.  1633) 
The  travels  of  this  Antwerp-bom  trader 
(who  was  for  a  time  with  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company)  took  him  to  West  Africa, 
Java,  Arabia,  Persia,  and  India.  His  pub- 
lished accounts  of  those  journeys  reveal 
him  to  have  been  a  vigorous,  aggressive 
man  who  was  shrewd  in  his  dealings.  The 
masterwork  shows  Hals's  daring  break  with 
past  conventions  of  the  portrait:  he  poses 
his  friend — van  den  Broecke  was  the  first 
witness  to  Hals's  daughter  Susanna's  bap- 
tism— with  a  tilt  of  the  head,  a  pivoting 
torso,  and  a  steady  gaze  to  convey  a  char- 
acter both  subtle  and  virile.  He  also  can 
symbolize  the  optimism  of  the  new  Dutch 
Republic.  His  face  embodies  universal  con- 
tradictions; sternness  and  wit,  aggressive- 
ness and  delight,  challenge  and  doubt — in 
short,  humanity. 


Malle  Bahhe  {ci.  1633-35) 
Malle  Babhe,  depicting  the  "witch"  of 
Haarlem,  is  an  example  ot  Hals's  turning  a 
genre  painting  inti)  portraiture.  It  has  what 
the  Hals  expert  Seymour  Slive  calls  "fren- 
zied vitality."  Most  people  see  it  as  a  su- 
perb example  of  Hals's  gift  for  immediacy 
of  character  and  for  the  fluid  and  lightning 
brushwork  that  mfluenced  the  Impression- 
ists. On  the  other  hand,  the  National  Gal- 
lery's Arthur  Wheelock  fears  that  such  tav- 
ern scenes  may  have  led  Hals  to  have  been 
identified  with  the  portrayal  ot  "lowlite" 
subjects,  to  bis  discredit. 


ca.  1625  Paints  ^'ilkm  tmi 
He\tiiu\sen,  his  only  lite-si:e 

full-length  portrait;  most 
Dutch  houses  were  too  small 
to  contain  such  hig  pictures 

1636  Stops  painting  The 
Meager  Comptin)  when  the 
militiamen  in  Amsterdam  re- 
fuse to  travel  twelve  miles  to 
pose  in  Haarlem;  loses  the 
commission,  of  1,056  guil- 
ders. A  carpenter's  annual 
wage  is  about  300  guilders 

1642  Rembrandt  is  paid 

1 ,600  guilders  for  The  Nigfit 

Watch 

1649  Paints  portrait  of  the 

French  philosopher  Rene 

Descartes 

1662  Petitions  city  ot  Haar- 
lem for  financial  aid;  is 
granted  50  guilders  outright, 

plus  a  200-guilder  annual 

pension  for  the  remainder  of 

his  life 

1664  A  rare  moment  of  af- 
fluence: is  commissioned  to 
paint  the  masterly  group  por- 
ttaits  The  Rcgenis  and  The 
RL'j(;L'nie.s.sc'5  of  ihc  Old  Men's 
Alrm/ioitse.  Despite  his  fee 
and  annuity,  he  must  apply 
tot,  and  receives,  six  carloads 
ot  peat  and  two  rent 
subsidies 

1666  Dies,  Iciving  tor 
posterity  an  unkiunMi  num- 
ber ot  paintings,  Munc  2.5  ot 
which  survive,  including 
about  200  portr.m^ 

1718  .'\  biogr.iphiT  niisi.ik- 

(.'Illy  \\■rltl•^  th.it  he  vv,is  ummI- 

ly  drunk  every  evening,  and 

ll.ils  i^ets  the  unw.irr.mted 

reput.iiion  ot  being  ,i  wile 

beater,  too 

iSScS  1  l.ils'v  l\•|^lll,uuln  h  re- 
stored by  the  art  critic 
Theophile  Thore-Burger 

1913  The  Frans  Halsmiiseum 

opens  in  Haarlem.  Average 

daily  attendance  last 

year:  548 
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You  cannot  trust  the  labels; 

here^s  what  to  do 


aviar  Emptor 


By  Doric  Greenspan 

In  New  York,  Christmas  does  not  really 
begin  until  the  first  salvos  in  the  caviar  war 
are  fired.  Fought  between  Macy's,  a  de- 
partment store,  andZabar's,  an  overgrown 
delicatessen,  it  is  an  annual,  week-long, 
price-slashing  battle  that  ends  on  New 
Year's  Eve.  Prices  are  quoted  daily,  often 
reported  in  the  New  York  Times,  and  fi^l- 
lowed  as  avidly  as  the  Dow  Jones.  Al- 
though the  use  of  luxe  as  lure  would  be 
effective  at  any  time,  it  seems  especially 
brilliant  at  the  one  moment  of  the  year 
during  which  celebrating  with  caviar  is  a 
tradition.  When  a  truce  is  called  and  the 
spoils  of  war  tallied,  the  records  usually 
show  that  about  6,000  pounds  of  caviar 
have  changed  hands.  Across  the  country', 
other  once-a-year  celebrants  line  up  at 
caviar  emporia  to  buy  at  least  25  percent  of 
the  year's  stock  during  these  seven  days,  or 
about  sixteen  tons  of  the  best  the  Caspian 
Sea  has  to  offer. 

Bordered  by  Russia  and  Iran,  countries 
that  rival  China  for  inscrutability  and 
secrecy,  the  Caspian  Sea  is  home  to  the 
sturgeon  whose  eggs  become  the  most 
prized  caviar.  But  the  Caspian  seems  to  be 
in  some  danger.  There  are  tales  of  pollu- 
tion, stories  of  erosion  and  evaporation 
threatening  the  sea,  and  charges  that  the 
Iranians  have  grossly  overfished  the  pre- 
cious stock  of  sturgeon,  mishandled  what 
they  have  caught,  ruined  what  they  have 
processed,  and  dealt  their  supplies  as  con- 
traband. How  much  of  all  this  is  true  is 
hard,  if  not  imp»ossible,  to  ascertain.  The 
industry  involves  an  international  net- 
work that  emanates  an  aura  of  elegance 
but  stays  mum. 

The  caviar  trade,  like  that  in  diamonds 
(and  drugs),  has  all  the  makings  of  melo- 
drama— intrigue,  scams,  and  double- 
crosses — all  of  which  might  be  ignored  if 
the  subject,   an   icon  of  indulgence  and 
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delight,  were  not  so  expensive.  But  when  a 
measly,  fourteen-ounce  Russian  pound  of 
beluga  can  run  a  thousand  bucks,  or  about 
sixtv  dollars  a  mouthful,  fraud  and  tom- 
foolers'  are  hard  to  swallow. 

The  questions  start  on  the  shores  of  the 
landlocked  Caspian.  There,  to  the  north,  ' 
in  the  shallower  waters  fed  by  the  large 
Volga,  the  Russians  fish  the  sturgeon  and 
turn  its  eggs  into  the  black  pearls  of  poetry; 
to  the  south,  the  Iranians,  who  are  new  to 
the  trade,  have  learned  it  from  their  neigh- 
bors. The  caviar  that  comes  from  each 
country  is  prime,  but  different  enough  to 
divide  devotees.  Those  who  swear  by  the 
Russian  cite  superiority  based  on  the  skills 
of  the  salters,  traditional  craftsmen  on  a 
par  with  wine  makers  and  perfumers;  those 
whose  allegiance  is  to  the  Iranian  say  it  is 
sweeter  than  the  Russian  fare  because  the 
sturgeon  come  from  the  deeper,  cleaner 
waters  of  the  south.  But  since  1987,  argu- 
ments have  ceased.  Iranian  caviar  was 
banned  in  the  United  States  under  Rea- 
gan's embargo,  and  its  many  fans  have  had 
to  switch  loyalties  or  do  without.  Maybe. 

Cut  to  the  Plaza  hotel,  in  New  York. 
The  man  with  the  Arafat  stubble,  torn 
jeans,  and  suspicious  bulge  under  his  over- 
coat has  made  his  way  to  the  offices. 
"Psst .  .  .  Want  to  buy?  More  when  Moth- 
er comes,"  he  says,  so  haltingly  it  is  easy  to 
believe  that  these  sentences  and  the  price 
are  all  he  has  practiced  in  English.  His 
cache  consists  of  original  two-kilo  tins  of 
caviar,  complete  with  Iranian  markings, 
wrapped  in  waxed  paper  and  bound  with 
hemp.  The  Plaza  does  not  buy,  nor  does  Le 
Cirque,  the  famous  Manhattan  restaurant 
where  the  same  .scene  has  been  played  out 
again  and   again. 

This  is  the  small  stuff,  but  somebody  is 
buying  Iranian  caviar  In  quantity  and  from 
more-organized  sources.  Who.'  The  best 


The  traditional  way  to  serve  caviar 
is  in  its  tin,  on  ice.  It  should  be 
eaten  with  a  spoon  (the  horn  one 
above  is  a  favorite)  so  that  the 
precious  eggs  remain  unbroken  until 
pressed  betvfeen  tongue  and  palate. 


1 


Caviar  in  thcYcar  2000- 
Other  Fish  in  the  Sea 

Gloom  and  doom  in  the  world  of  caviar  is  com- 
mon. That  the  Caspian  Sea  catch  is  shrinking 
and  the  beluga  in  Darwinian  danger  is  old 
news.  But  since  the  revolution,  the  one  in 
Iran,  the  claims  ring  with  more  truth.  TheEin- 
steins  of  ichthyology  are  on  the  case.  In  Amer- 
ica and  the  Soviet  Union  scientists  have  set  up 
hatcheries  and  are  tr>'ing  to  breed  sturgeon  the 
way  catfish  are  bred,  in  ponds.  Russian  geneti- 
cists are  working  to  develop  a  supergrow  stur- 
geon that  would  reach  maturity  twice  as  fast  as 
the  one  created  eons  ago.  And  there  is  talk  of 
extracting  sturgeon  roe  by  cesarean  section 
and  sending  the  little  mother  back  to  the  sea  to 
spawn  again,  and  again,  and  again,  for  the 
hundred  years  or  so  the  fish  can  live. 

This  is  promising  stuff.  But  there  are  other 
fish  in  the  sea — and  in  the  rivers,  too.  A  rela- 
tive of  the  Caspian  beluga  is  swimming  happily 
in  the  Amur  River  in  Manchuria.  Five  years 
ago  Dafne  and  Mats  Engstrom,  a  California 
couple,  went  there  to  show  the  Chinese  how 
to  turn  their  fish  eggs  into  caviar  (and  yen). 
Since  they  opened  the  market  with  their  Tsar 
Nicoulai  brand  of  keluga  (the  name  used  in  the 
United  States  for  this  type  of  caviar),  others 
have  followed.  Because  the  industry  is  so  new, 
consistency  is  the  problem.  But  each  year's 
crop  is  better  than  the.last,  so  by  the  year  2000 
it  could  be  a  contender.  And  with  luck,  the 
supply,  so  limited  now,  will  not  run  out. 

Here  at  home,  river  sturgeon  are  making  a 
comeback.  At  the  turn  of  this  century,  Hud- 
son River  sturgeon  were  so  plentiful  that  their 
caviar  was  given  away,  and  there  are  many 
people  working  to  get  the  numbers  back  up 
again  (although  no  one  will  give  it  away,  you 
can  be  sure).  Today,  domestic  caviar  is  avail- 
able from  sturgeon  fished  in  the  Northwest, 
the  South,  and  the  Great  Lakes— not  to  men- 
tion the  lively  market  in  "salmon  caviar." 
None  of  this  tastes  like  caviar  from  the  Cas- 
pian, but  what  patriot  (or  person  with  a  sense 
of  humor)  could  turn  down  a  tin  of  ChattancK)- 
ga  Beluga?  If  the  South  rises,  this  is  the  name 
that  will  be  on  the  tongues  of  Umt  le  mmde  in 
the  year  200! .  Imagine  how  they  will  mangle  it 
in  Mosa)w. 


guess  is  Russia.  Traditionally,  the  Irani- 
ans, who  are  forbidden  to  eat  caviar  for 
religious  reasons,  sold  a  goodly  portion  of 
their  c^Lch  to  their  hulking  neighbor  to 
the  north,  some  to  be  consumed  there, 
some  to  he  repacked  and  exported  under 
Russian  labels.  Could  this  still  be  the  case? 
"Sure,"  says  a  United  States  Department 
of  Commerce  representative.  "That's 
what  they're  doing — if  they're  smart." 
How  else  can  one  explain  the  still-steady 
supply  and  the  fact  that  companies  here 
built  on  importing  from  Iran  are  still  doing 
a  lively  trade  in  the  egg  business? 

Given  the  way  caviar  gets  to  this  coun- 
try, laundering  and  more  are  possible. 
Most  of  the  caviar  destined  for  America 
goes  from  Russia  to  Hamburg,  home  to  a 
kind  of  caviar  stock  exchange.  (The 
known  exception  here  is  caviar  imported 
by  the  French  house  of  Petrossian.  Chris- 
tian Petrossian  has  the  exclusive  right  to 
import  Russian  caviar  directly  from  Rus- 
sia, so  he  and  his  products  are  out  of  the 
loop. )  American  importers  cut  their  deals 
with  Hamburg  brokers.  Whether  the  bro- 
kers are  Germans,  Russians,  or  business- 
men of  various  nationalities  is  unclear. 

Caviar  dealers,  voluble  on  the  subject  of 
their  wares,  fall  silent  when  it  comes  to 
detailing  how  the  precious  eggs  get  from 
there  to  here.  As  Gerald  Stein,  president 
of  New  York's  Iron  Gate,  a  major  caviar 


the  supermarket  shelf  is  often  roe  from 
other  kinds  offish,  so  read  the  label. 

Osetra  and  sevruga  are  reported  to  be 
thriving  and  multiplying,  despite  the  ru- 
mors of  industrial  pollution  in  the  Caspian 
Sea  (an  issue  dealers,  FDA  men,  and  Rus- 
sians do  nc:)t  acknowledge).  It  is  the  beluga 
that  is  in  danger.  By  most  accounts, the 
Iranians  overfished  the  sturgeon  to  help 
finance  their  revolution  and  paid  little 
attention  to  caviar  processing  and  packing 
until  the  quality  of  what  they  exported  was 
substandard.  Universal  greed  and  the  be- 
luga's biology  (it  takes  twenty  years  for  a 
beluga  to  reach  maturity  and  yield  its  eggs) 
are  conspiring  to  push  the  fish  to  the  brink 
of  extinction  by  the  year  2000. 

The  beluga  catches  are  small  and  get- 
ting smaller.  But  like  much  in  the  caviar 
biz,  hard  numbers  are  hard  to  get.  Mitchell 
says  beluga  might  make  up  just  2  or  3  per- 
cent of  a  catch.  Christian  Petrossian,  who 
should  know,  puts  the  estimate  at  an  opti- 
mistic 10  or  15  percent.  But  these  are  just 
numbers — not  too  meaningful  when  there 
is  no  base,  no  figure  representing  how 
much  caviar  is  produced  or  exported  each 
year.  If  there  are  actual  numbers,  they  are 
not  public.  Petrossian  guesses  that  Russia 
produces  200  tons  of  caviar  a  year  (other 
dealers  say  this  is  high).  If  10  percent  of  the 
catch  is  beluga,  some  simple  arithmetic 
shows  there  may  be  only  about  40,000 


Beluga  or  not  beluga- 
that  is  the  question. 


importer,  explains,  "Caviar's  scarce,  and 
it  takes  years  to  build  relationships.  You've 
got  to  protect  your  sources."  The  fullest 
account  I  could  get  in  hours  of  conversa- 
tion with  men  in  the  trade  (this  is  a  man's 
business)  came  from  Rod  Mitchell,  presi- 
dent of  Caspian  Caviar,  in  Camden, 
Maine:  "I  get  a  call  from  my  contact.  He 
asks  how  much  1  want  and  how  much  I'll 
pay.  He  calls  back  and  tells  me  the  price 
and  how  many  mixed  cases  [that  is,  of  ose- 
tra and  sevruga  caviar|  I'll  have  to  take  to 
get  a  case  of  beluga.  1  wire  the  money." 

A  brush-up  course  in  caviar:  There  are 
three  types  of  Caspian  sturgeon  whose  eggs 
become  caviar:  beluga,  the  largest  and 
most  expensive;  osetra,  the  medium-size 
fish;  and  sevrug;i,  the  runt.  "( Javiar"  on 


pounds  of  this  type  of  caviar  available  to 
the  world  this  year — perhaps  enough  for 
Europeans,  who  are  said  to  prefer  the  plen- 
tiful osetra,  but  not  nearly  enough  for 
Americans, who  adore  beluga. 

Dealers  are  worried.  If  consumers  here 
insist  on  beluga,  they  could  go  bust.  Rath- 
er than  disappoint  Americans,  who  come 
off  in  this  story  as  spoiled  brats  and  easily 
duped  consumers,  some  suppliers  are  fill- 
ing their  beluga  orders  in  creative  ways. 
Although  not  one  importer  confessed  to 
his  own  cleverness,  each  said  he  knew  of 
others.  Faint  praise  for  confreres. 

The  most  common  scheme  for  filling 
the  demand  when  there  is  no  supply  is,  to 
borrow  a  term  from  the  president  of  Han- 
(CoritiTiKt'ci  on  jnif>_c  157) 
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JNG  TASTING  TASTING 


There  were  six  tasters,  three  pounds  of  caviar, 
thirty-two  tins — all  unlabeled.  All  the  tasters 
were  caviar  lovers  who  finally  got  their  hll. 
And  when  the  last  little  mother-of-pearl  spoon 
was  stowed  in  its  case,  the  vote  was  unani- 
mous: caviar  served  with  iced  Stolichnaya  is 
the  ultimate  fast  food. 

Although  we  tasted  a  Chinese-sturgeon 
caviar  and  sampled  a  few  American  products, 
our  focus  was  on  fresh  (not  pasteurized)  Cas- 
pian Sea  beluga,  osetra,  and  sevruga  caviars, 
the  troika  of  luxury  and  the  prima  donnas  of 
the  food  world.  With  caviar,  handling  is  all, 
which  is  why  it  is  critical  to  buy  from  a  dealet 
who  does  a  brisk  business  and  has  a 
solid  reputation.  Our  recommen- 
dations (below)  remove  the 
guesswork  from  choosing. 
Because  caviar  is  a 
natural  product,  two 
tins  of  the  same  vari- 
ety from  the  same  im- 
porter may  taste  differ- 
ent. The  taste  will 
depend  on  the 
fish,  the  time  of 
year  it  was 
caught,  the  salter 
who  processed  it,  and  the  way  it 
was  handled  at  every  point.  But  each  variety 
does  have  distinct  characteristics. 

The  taster  Suzanne  Hamlin,  longtime  cav- 
iar buff  and  food  writer  for  the  New  York  Doily 
News,  called  beluga  "the  Grace  Kelly  of  cav- 
iar." Indeed,  it  is  the  most  elegant  and  the 
most  expensive.  Beluga  has  the  mildest  flavor 
and  smoothest  texture.  "Pop,"  the  way  caviar 
eggs  burst  when  pressed  against  the  rcxif  of  the 
mouth,  is  not  characteristic  of  beluga.  Its  large 
eggs  range  in  color  from  steely  gray  to  black, 
but  a  caviar's  color  is  not  a  clue  to  its  quality. 
The  osetra's  eggs  are  smaller  and  have  lots 
of  pop  and  a  complex  flavor  that,  like  fine 
wine,  is  enjoyed  in  layers.  Osetra  is  sometimes 
used  as  a  stand-in  for  beluga.  In  fact,  Petros- 
sian  and  Caspian  Caviars  sent  us  osetras  they 
thought  could  pass.  Both  were  delicious,  but 
alongside  beluga,  their  firmer  texture  and  full- 
er flavor  gave  them  away.  However,  it  was  ose- 
tra that  grabbed  our  tasters'  atfenri  i  and  con- 
verted at  least  two  to  its  fold.  V  v  characterized 
it  as  the  intellectual's  caviar,  the  jazz  of  the 
food  world. 

The  smallest,  darkest,  and  most  intensely 


flav.^red  eggs  come  from  the  sevruga.  Dubbed 
by  Hamlin  "the  slut  of  caviar,"  it  is  the  least 
expensive.  The  consertsus  was  that  buying  sev- 
ruga can  be  dicey,  especially  if  you  are  buying  it 
as  a  gift;  it  has  a  very  particular  taste. 

All  caviar  should  glisten  with  an  even 
sheen.  Each  egg  should  be  whole,  individual, 
separated  from  the  others,  and  lightly  coated 
with  oil.  The  smell  should  be  reminiscent  of  a 
sea  breeze;  its  taste  fresh,  not  salty.  Look  for 
the  word  malossol,  meaning  little  salt,  on  the 
label.  (Only  prime  eggs  are  given  the  malossol 
treatment. )  Caviar  tastes  best  about  ten  min- 
utes out  of  the  refrigerator;  then  the  flavor  is 
richest. 

Our  Top  Recofflmendotions 

PETROSSIAN:  Petrossian  is  as  close  as  you 
get  to  a  household  name  in  caviar.  As  a  gift, 
Petrossian  is  the  choice  because  a  tin  from 
there  is  like  a  blue  box  from  Tiffany — there  is 
immediate  recognition  and  the  knowledge 
that  the  buyer  did  not  skimp.  Famous  for  being 
the  first  to  bring  caviar  to  France,  in  the  1920s, 
Petrossian  sets  the  standard  for  consistent 
quality.  (At  these  prices,  there  is  a  lot  to  be 
said  for  consistency. )  Petrossian  caviar  is  avail- 
able at  Bloomingdale's  or  from  Petrossian's 
new  mail-order  department  (800-828-9241), 
which  offers  tasting  packages  and  fills  custom 
orders.  For  thirty-gram  (1  "ie.-ounce)  tins,  be- 
luga costs  $60;  osetra,  $26.25;  and  sevruga, 
$19.50. 

CASPIAN  CAVIARS:  This  is  a  name  to 
watch.  For  six  years,  the  company  has  supplied 
caviar  to  some  of  the  nation's  best  chefs, 
among  them  New  York's  Daniel  Boulud,  at  Le 
Cirque,  and  Los  Angeles's  Michel  Richard,  at 
Citrus.  Now,  with  a  new  partner,  Carl  Sont- 
heimer,  the  man  who  brought  the  Cuisinart 
to  America,  Caspian  Caviars  is  expanding;  its 
retail  and  mail-order  business.  Our  tasters  had 
high  praise  for  Caspian  Royal  beluga  and  ose- 
tra Prime,  both  of  which  are  available  in  tast- 
ing selections  or  individually.  In  fact,  if  you 
call  Caspian  Caviars  (800- ?  ^2-44  56)  and  tell 
them  what  appeals  to  you,  they  will  handpick  a 
caviar  to  match  your  tastes.  Prices  range  from 

$nto$50. 

Grade  A-Minus  Eggs 

CAVIAR  ARISTOFF,  from  Caviar  and  Fine 


FcKxls:  Here  is  a  sleeper  for  you;  its  saltiness  will 
wake  up  any  palate.  Aristoff  was  not  known  to 
our  tasters,  but  the  firm  does  a  large  wholesale 
business.  Its  most  famous  client  is  New  York's 
Russian  Tea  Room,  a  restaurant  that  serves 
almost  3,400  pounds  of  caviar  a  year,  much  of 
it  to  their  "beluga  babies,"  steady  customers 
like  Cynthia  Oregon',  Keith  Hernandez,  and 
Arnold  Scaasi.  By  the  ounce:  beluga,  $35.95; 
osetra,  $15.95;and  sevruga.  $11.60(212-581- 
7118). 

CAVIAR  DIRECT:  Tasters  were  ready  to  snap 
pictures  of  Caviar  Direct's  beluga;  it  was  a  text- 
book-perfect tin.  Suppliers  to  New  York's  Pla- 
za and  Pierre  hotels.  Caviar  Direct  offers  gift 
packs  and  prepares  custom  orders  (800-472- 
4456;  212-402-6900).  Prices  for  two-ounce 
tins  are:  Premier  beluga,  $90;  Imperial  osetra, 
$44;  and  sevruga,  $30. 

Otftdassed 

In  addition  to  those  recommended,  we  sam- 
pled the  wares  of  Iron  Gate,  Poriloff,  and  Cav- 
iar Cachet.  Iron  Gate's  caviars  were  the  weak- 
est of  the  lot — both  viscous  and  fishy — a  sur- 
prise, because  Iron  Gate  is  an  old-line,  well- 
known  company.  As  for  the  others,  it  was 
agreed  that  their  osetras  and  sevrugas  (we  did 
not  have  their  belugas)  might  have  come  off 
better,  particularly  Caviar  Cachet's.  h.id  thev 
been  served  on  their  own.  They  .simply  did  not 
stand  up  to  the  competition. 

The  Exotics 

mRILOFF  ROYAL  MANCHURIAN  BE- 
LUGA: Called  keluga.  it  has  great  pop  and  a 
flavi>r  that  encoutagcd  tasters  to  dig  m  repeat- 
edly. It  was  light,  fresh,  and  vibrant.  It  would 
make  the  perfect  caviar  for  beginners.  Avail- 
able through  C:avi;ir  King  (800-654-7264, 
718-784-5344)  at  $25  a  1.7-ounce  tm. 
CAROLYN  COLLINS  CAVIAR:  These 
colorful  Amencan  caviars,  not  all  from  stur- 
geon, are  really  "upscale  .sprinkle.s."  as  one 
taster  said.  They  cannot  be  caien  .ilone  (they 
need  chips,  dips,  pasta,  or  p^Matiws),  nor  can 
they  be  taken  seriously  (3l2-22b-0342). 

A  last  word:  Caviar  will  not  keep  well  aftet 
the  tin  has  been  opened.  If  you  do  find  yourself 
with  leftovers,  reach  for  Susan  Friedland's 
classic  Caviar  (Scribner's).  It  has  the  best 
introduction  to  caviar  and  100  recipes. 
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DISCOVERY 


A  complex  ot  Phrygian  tombs  near  the 
southwestern  coast  of  Turkey!  The 
archaeologists  were  astounded.  Not 
very  much  is  known  about  the  Phry- 
gians, but  their  relics  should  not 
have  been  found  there,  so  far  south,  where 
no  one  had  ever  imagined  that  the  Phry- 
gians lived.  According  to  the  ancient 
Greek  historian  Herodotus  and  the  Lydian 
historian  Xanthus,  the  Phrygian  people 
were  perhaps  Thracians  who  migrated  to 
Asia  Minor  sometime  in  the  second  mil- 
lennium B.C.  They  settled  at  Gordion, 
near  the  present  Turkish  capital  of  Anka- 
ra, and,  in  time,  extended  their  rule  over 
most  of  central  Anatolia.  They  were  mas- 
ter craftsmen,  excelling  in  fashioning  ob- 


is it  Phrygian?  This  petaled  omphalos  bowl,  made 
from  one  piece  of  silver,  was  found  in  tumulus  D. 

jects  of  wood,  ivory,  metal,  and  cloth. 
Why  were  there  Phrygian  tombs  in  an 
unexpected  part  of  Turkey .''  Or  were  they 
really  Phrygian? 

The  unsettling  discovery  was  made  on 
November  29,  1984,  when  a  watchman, 
Mustafa  §enel,  saw  someone  who  he 
thought  was  a  would-be  tomb  robber  loi- 
tering near  several  piles  of  heldstones  near 
the  village  of  Bayindir.  §enel  chased  the 
fellow  away,  but  an  old  man  in  the  village 
later  identified  him  as  Siileyman  Donmez, 
a  known  looter,  who  was  .soon  arrested, 
^enel  described  the  mounds  of  stones  as 
"apartment  size."  Turkish  museum  au- 
thorities suspected  they  were  ancient  bu- 


ThE  D'G  that  is  SHAKING 
ANCIENT  HISTORY 

BY  OZGEN  AGAR  AND 
SUZAN  MAZUR 

rial  mounds,  known  as  tumuli. 

Scholars  were  not  altogether  surprised 
by  the  discovery  of  the  tombs.  The  village 
was  at  the  edge  of  the  Elmali  (which  trans- 
lates literally  as  "Appleville")  plain,  an 
area  of  orchards  and  meadows  between  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  entrance  to  a 
ten-mile-long  pass  over  the  snowcapped 
Taurus  Mountains.  This  fertile  plain 
seems  to  have  been  a  natural  stopping 
point  for  ancient  caravans  and  military 
convoys  to  pause  in  their  travels  to  and 
from  Mediterranean  ports,  and  there  were 
settlements  here  as  long  as  5,000  years 
ago.  The  Lycians,  Greeks,  Romans,  By- 
zantines, and  Ottomans  all  passed  this 
way.  Several  previous  discoveries  of  antiq- 
uities had  been  made  in  the  area,  includ- 
ing that  of  a  fabulous  hoard  of  coins  (Con- 
nuisseur,  July  1988)  at  Elmali,  just  halt  a 
mile  away.  Indeed,  an  archaeologist  at 
Bryn  Mawr  College,  Machteld  J. 
Mellink,  had  mentioned  the 
mounds  in  a  paper  she  wrote  in 
1971,  referring  to  them  as  tombs. 
So,  after  Donmez's  confession, 
museum  officials  hurried  to  the  site 
to  see  for  themselves. 
At  first,  they  thought  the  field- 
stones  had  been  put  there  by  peasants 
clearing  the  land.  Kayhan  Dortliik,  who 
oversaw  the  excavation  and  is  director  of 
the  Antalya  Museum,  noticed,  however, 
that  the  stones  were  arranged  in  some 
(^rder,  suggesting  tumuli,  and  Turkish  ar- 
chaeologists began  to  dig.  He  designated 
each  of  the  five  mounds  with  a  letter  (A  to 
E)  and,  because  it  was  the  least  damaged, 
started  with  C.  No  one  expected  to  find 
much,  nor  did  they  find  anything  at  all  for 
three  weeks.  Skepticism  mounted. 

Then,  says  the  archaeologist  Harun 
Ta§kiran,  who  headed  up  the  field-excava- 
tion team,  they  discovered  "a  layer  of  big, 
flat,  disorderly  stones  under  the  surface 
layer."  Beneath  that  was  a  sealing  layer  of 
brown  clay,  one  foot  thick,  and  under  this 
the  first  hint  of  an  actual  grave — pieces  of 
an  iron  tripod. 

"The  excitement  of  the  excavation 
team  was  exce.ssive,"  Tai^kiran  recalls. 
"V/e  suspected  we  were  opening  a  new 


Shaded  'area  indicates  the  commonly  accepted 
boundaries  of  Phrygian  rule.  The  newly  discovered 
tombs  are  far  to  the  southwest. 

page  in  Anatolian  history."  He  widened 
the  investigation  of  the  tumulus^a  rough- 
ly circular  tomb  that  eventually  turned  out 
to  measure  100  feet  in  diameter  and  1 3  feet 
in  height — to  reveal  first  one  cremation 
hollow,  then  another.  Here,  remains  of  a 
funeral  banquet  were  found:  charcoal,  ce- 
ramic pieces,  bc:)nes  and  teeth,  arrow- 
heads, and  the  remains  of  figs,  grapes, 
almonds.  It  was  clear  that  a  body  had  been 
burned  and  animals  sacrificed. 

Unfortunately,  most  of  the  funeral  gifts 
had  been  consumed  by  the  intense  fire. 
Nearly  218  grams  of  gold,  electrum  (an 


Superb  craftsmanship:  this  lion's-head  pin,  with  gran- 
ulation, was  found  in  tumulus  C. 
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fouVe  been  working  like  one  foryears,^, 
it's  time  you  threw  yourself  a  bone. 

Mow  that  you've  made  it  to  the  top,  it's  time  y(  )U  rewarded'yourself  with  a  bottJe 
3f  our  finest  cognac.True,Courvoisier  XO  may  cost  about  $100,  but  that's  nothing 
:ompared  to  the  dues  you've  airead>'  paid. 

rosend  a  gift  of  Courvoisier  XO  anywhere  i-^  he  U  S  ,  call  1-800         4373 
l<M  where  prohibited  bv 
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ISCOVERY 


alloy  of  gold  and  silver),  and  silver  were 
melted  into  unrecognizable  form.  "We 
had  to  operate  very  carefully,"  says  Azize 
Ozgiir,  a  conservator  at  the  Antalya  Mu- 
seum. "If  you  touched  the  iron  and  bronze 
pieces,  they  disappeared  like  dust." 

Still,  a  number  of  objects  survived,  and 
some  of  them,  surprisingly,  looked  Phry- 
gian. These  included  an  iron  dagger  with 
gold  reliefs  on  the  handle,  two  griffins  that 
once  adorned  a  bronze  caldron,  a  ring  of 
phallus-shaped  knobs  probably  made  as  a 
fertility  symbol,  and  a  bronze  bowl  with 
swiveling  ring  handles.  In  addition,  a  li- 
on's head  and  a  pin  in  the  shape  of  a  duck 
were  found,  each  made  of  electrum  deco- 
rated with  semi-granulation.  And  after  the 
soil  was  sieved,  a  pair  of  gold  tassels  turned 
up.  The  tombs  were  Phrygian  in  appear- 
ance, and  the  artifacts  contained  within 
them  seemed  typical  of  Phrygian  artistry — 
enough  so  that  the  researchers  were  genu- 
inely excited  by  the  possibility  that  they 
had  come  across  a  treasure  house  of  Phry- 
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gian  archaeology.  "Was  this  a  coinci- 
dence, or  did  the  Phrygians  come  to  this 
place.'"  Ta§kiran  wondered. 

Dortliik  and  his  team  then  moved  to  an 
adjacent  tomb,  D.  There  were  signs — 
most  notably,  a  three-foot-deep  hole — 
that  someone  had  attempted  to  break  in  at 
D,  and  museum  officials  were  not  optimis- 
tic about  recovering  anything  of  note.  As 
the  excavation  continued,  Ta§kiran  re- 
members, "some  six  feet  under  the  surface, 
gifts  presented  to  the  dead  started  to  show 
up. "  Clearly,  there  had  been  no  cremation 
fire  in  this  tomb. 

In  the  north  part  of  the  tumulus,  they 
found  signs  of  a  disintegrated 
wooden  chamber  (only  postholes 
remain)  that  had  once  been 
placed  on  a  floor  of  pebbles.  Inside 
the  chamber  were  skeletal  remains 
resting  on  what  was  probably  a  log 
coffin,  with  iron  reinforcing  bars 
at  the  head  and  foot.  Wrapped 
around  its  waist  was  a  silver  belt  in 
unmistakable  Phrygian  style;  ten 
bronze  fibulas  (a  type  of  ancient 
safety  pin)  were  on  its  chest.  The 
head  faced  east,  and  near  the  chin 
were  nine  silver  fibulas.  Two  ves- 
sels with  bronze  bull  protomes  lay 
near  the  skeleton's  feet.  Silver 
harness  works,  iron  htuse  bits,  sil- 
ver horse  breastplates,  numerous 
silver  appliques,  and  hundreds  of 
beads  were  scattered  on  the  floor.  "We 
thought  we  were  in  a  silversmith's  shop," 
Ta^kiran  marvels. 

This  time  the  evidence  was  compelling. 
The  artifacts  were  not  only  Phrygian  in 
style  but  also  representative  of  the  highest 
quality  of  Phrygian  art.  The  silver  belt,  for 
instance,  is  made  of  one  continuous  strip 
of  sheet  silver,  incised  with  three  rows  of 
linked  squares  with  a  fibula-like  catch.  By 
way  of  comparison,  the  experts  knew  that 
a  tomb  thought  to  be  of  Phrygian  royalty 
that  was  excavated  near  Ankara  in  1957 
did  not  contain  a  single  gram  of  precious 
metal — even  though  the  find  was  impor- 
tant enough  and  contained  so  many  funer- 
ary objects  that  it  came  to  be  called  "the 
Midas  Mound,"  after  the  legendary  King 
Midas,  who  scholars  believe  built  it. 

The  most  spectacular  objects  to  turn  up 
in  tomb  D  are  four  votive  statuettes.  One  is 
silver,  apparently  of  a  eunuch  priest  with 
an  otherworldly  expression  on  his  face;  the 
other  three  are  ivory.  The  largest  depicts  a 
woman  with  a  sweet  smile,  holding  the 

A  masterpiece:  a  superb  ivory  statuette,  probably 
depicting  the  goddess  Kybele,  with  two  children. 


hands  of  two  children.  Another  represents 
a  woman  holding  a  bird  in  her  out- 
stretched hand;  the  last,  a  priest.  Perhaps 
these  latter  two  are  Kybele  and  a  follower 
of  Attis,  her  castrated  lover — the  two 
principal  Phrygian  deities.  Matar  Kybele 
(mother  goddess)  was  the  most  revered  fig- 
ure, the  object  of  cult  worship  that  lasted 
well  into  Roman  times.  According  to 
Phrygian  belief,  Attis  castrated  himself  in 
atonement  for  an  infidelity  to  Kybele. 
Thereafter,  all  of  Kybele's  priests  ritually 
emasculated  themselves. 

Oscar  White  Muscarella,  of  New  York's 
Metropolitan  Museum,  an  expert  on  Phry- 
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Moment  of  truth:  when  the  archaeologists  opened  tumulus  D, 
they  thought  they  had  entered  a  silversmith's  shop. 


gian  culture,  dates  the  contents  of  the 
tombs  to  the  late  eighth  or  early  seventh 
century.  Further  confirmation  came  from 
a  computer  analysis  of  the  description  of 
all  the  1,565  bronze  and  silver  fibulas  dis- 
covered over  the  years  at  different  sites 
throughout  Anatolia.  The  printout  ran  to 
more  than  2,000  pages,  and  the  conclu- 
sion was  to  date  the  Baymdir  pieces  be- 
tween 730  B.C.  and  670  B.C. 

For  some  experts,  the  find  raises  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  Phrygian  area  extended 
much  farther  south  and  west  than  has  been 
previously  thought.  Does  the  discovery 
indicate  that  the  Phrygians  established  a 
permanent  presence  in  southwest  Anato- 
lia.' asks  the  Met's  Muscarella.  An  affirma- 
tion may  require  the  rewriting  of  a  chapter 
of  ancient  history.  The  Bayindir  area  was 
supposed  to  have  been  controlled  by  the 
Lycians,  though  Phrygian  pottery  and 
metal  objects  had  been  found  there  before 
the  new  discoveries.  Perhaps  the  tombs 
indicate  cultural  exchanges  and  trade. 
Maybe  the  burials  were  those  of  Phrygians 
who  had  escaped  a  Kimmerian  attack.  Or 
were  they  pilgrims  on  the  way  to  temples  of 
Kybele  in  the  vicinity.' 
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"Purely  Phrygian, "a  top  expert 

said  on  seeing  this  beautiful  silver 

statuette  of  a  priest. 

Whatever  the  answers  to 
these  questions  may  be, 
the  artifacts  will  contin- 
ue to  fascinate  scholars 
for  years  to  come.  Pro- 
fessor Ekrem  Akurgal, 
the  doyen  of  Turkish 
archaeologists,  de- 
scribes the  pieces  as  "the 
archaeological  discovery 
of  the  decade  for  Anatol- 
ia." "So  far,"  he  says, 
"we  have  never  been 
able  to  find  such  beauti- 
ful pieces  as  the  ivor\- 
and  silver  statuettes. 
They  are  master- 
pieces." Dietrich  von 
Bothmer,  the  chair- 
man of  the  department 
of  Greek  and  Roman 
art  at  New  York's  Met- 
ropolitan  Museum, 
agrees:  "This  is  a  fabu- 
lous discovery.  1  have 
never  seen  anything  like  it.  Each  and 
every  piece  is  of  purely  Phrygian  type." 

Not  everybody  is  convinced  that  these 
pieces  are  Phrygian.  "Some  of  the  pieces 
look  Phrygian;  some  of  them  look  East 
Greek,  like  pieces  found  at  Ephesus,"  says 
Professor  Sevim  Buluc,  an  archaeologist  at 
the  Middle  East  Technical  University,  in 
Ankara.  "If  these  pieces  are  late  eighth  or 
early  seventh  century,  w^e  will  have  to 
change  the  dates  of  East  Greek  art. "  (Most 
of  the  artifacts  of  the  East  Greeks,  who 
spread  the  civilization  of  the  motherland 
to  the  islands  along  the  Turkish  coast  and 
well  into  Asia  Minor,  have  been  dated  at 
least  three-quarters  of  a  century  later  than 
that  time.) 

While  the  scholars  pondered,  the  jaw- 
bone and  pelvis  of  the 
skeleton   in   tomb   D 
were   analyzed.    A 
woman  of  age  twen- 
ty  to   twenty-five 
had  been  buried. 
She  had  not  vet 


given  birth.  Her  skull  was  deformed,  per- 
haps deliberately.  Bema  Alpagut,  paleon- 
tologist at  Ankara  University,  was  quick 
to  note  that  long,  distorted  heads  were  at- 
tractive to  Phrygian  royalty,  who  ban- 
daged them  to  a  board  to  achieve  this 
effect.  The  skull  of  the  "king"  buried  in  the 
Midas  Mound,  for  example,  had  been  sim- 
ilarly elongated. 

In  due  course,  the  other  three  tombs 
were  excavated.  There  had  been  crema- 
tions in  all  three,  and  the  discoveries  were 
of  lesser  importance.  (Surprisingly,  tumu- 
lus A  contained  the  remnants  of  the  foun- 
dation of  a  Byzantine  church,  built  per- 
haps fifteen  hundred  years  after  the  Phry- 
gian period. )  Meantime,  the  cremation  in 
tomb  C  was  determined  to  have  been  most 
likely  that  of  a  high-ranking  officer. 

Many  questions  remain  to  be  answered. 
Who  was  the  woman  buried  in  tomb  D? 
The  lavish  burial  would  surely  suggest  roy- 
alty, because  in  the  first  millennium  B.C. 
only  an  imperial  lady  would  have  been 
buried  with  the  mementos  of  her  horses 
(their  bits  and  breastplates).  Could  she 
have  been  a  daughter  of  King  Midas?  Out- 
landish as  this  theory  may  seem,  the  dates 
of  the  tomb  lend  it  some  weight. 

Conceivably,  the  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions that  have  surfaced  with  the  artifacts 
will  come  from  further  research  in  the 
many  tombs  of  the  area.  Until  then,  the 
discovery  has  at  least  underlined  the  im- 
portance of  archaeologists'  arriving  at  a 
discovery-  before  plunderers — hardly  the 
common  occurrence  in  Turkey  today. 
Usually,  ancient  tombs  are  looted  solely 
for  personal  profit.  But  if  an  orderly,  scien- 
tific investigation  is  conducted,  true 
knowledge  can  be  gained.  Whether  the 
Phrygian  territory  will  be  expanded  or  not, 
the  find  will  certainly  help  to  illuminate 
an  age  that  has  been  lost  to  us.  Some  illu- 
mination should  come  next  year,  when 
Kayhan  Dortliik  publishes  the  complete 
report  of  his  excavation  at  the  tcmibs  at 
Bayindir . 

"One  thing  is  certain,"  says  Dortliik, 

wht)  has  no  doubts  that  the  tombs  are 

^    ^  Phrygian.  "We  shall  have  to 

redraw  the  map  of  ancient 

Asia  Minor.  "D 

O^tjen  Acar  was  coauthor  of '  'The 

Hoard  of  the  Century, ' '  in  the  July 

'\  ,  1 988 Connoisseur.  Su ran  Mti::i<r 

1^       uTitcs  on  art  and  archaco\o\rs . 


"East  Greek" — the  opinion  of  another 

'  expert  who  looked  at  this  silver  duck  pin 

and  other  finds  from  the  tombs. 
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Who  Was  King  Midas? 

Virtually  the  only  Phrygian  to  survive  through  his- 
tory is  King  Midas,  and  most  ot  what  is  known  a'twut 
him  is  enveloped  either  in  myth  or  in  mistiness.  The 
most  famous  tale  appears  in  the  Dionysiac  cycle  of 
legends  and  concerns  the  king's  wish  that  everything 
he  touched  be  turned  to  gold.  Soon  enough,  he 
found  that  he  could  not  eat  gold  for  fcxxl  or  bathe  in 
gold  as  water.  Wishing  again,  this  time  for  a  return  to 
normalcy,  he  became  a  wiser,  if  pcx)rer,  man. 

Actually,  a  King  Midas  did  unify  the  Phrygian 
people  in  what  is  now  central  Turkey.  His  "golden 
touch"  might  thus  refer  to  the  confederation.  After 
they  were  united,  probably  in  the  eighth  centurv 
B.C.,  the  Phrygians  became  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant civilizations  in  western  Asia,  one  renowned  for 
the  quality  and  workmanship  of  its  i>bjects  o{  art. 
The  Phr\'gians  were  said  to  have  invented  the  an  of 
embroidery,  among  their  other  accomplishments. 

Long  after  the  fall  of  Phngia,  the  Roman  piH.'t 
Ovid  wrote  in  his  Mctumorp/ioscs  ot  King  Midas's 
being  asked  to  judge  a  music  ctmtest  between  Apolk> 
and  the  satyt  Marsyas.  Midas  picked  the  latter  and 
was  promptly  awarded  a  pair  of  donkey  can.  by  .Apol- 
lo. He  was  so  ashamed  that  he  hid  his  ears  under  a 
Phrygian  turban,  thinking  that  only  his  hairdresser 
would  know.  But  the  barlvr  wh^pcred  the  truth  into 
a  hole  in  the  ground  and  plugged  it  up.  Unfortunate- 
ly for  Midas,  though,  reeds  grew  from  this  spt>t,  and 
when  the  wind  blew  through  them,  they  s^ing  the 
secret — and  stKin  everyK>dy  found  out. 

Historically,  it  seems  there  were  several  Phrygian 
kings  called  Midas,  including  one  who  is  said  to  have 
ruled  from  7W  R.c .  to  ^%  B.i:.  The  shame  oi  this 
Midas  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  ears.  He  presided 
over  Phrygia  as  it  was  assaulted  and  overrun  bv  the 
Kiniinerian  hordes.  In  despair  over  what  was  hap- 
pening, unable  to  turn  back  the  barbarians.  Midas 
committed  suicide  by  drinking  a  potion  of  oxbluid. 
The  kingdom  fell  into  decline,  leaving  behind  little 
more  than  a  number  of  highly  pri:ed  artifacts,  many 
as  yet  unsolved  mysteries,  and  the  Midas  myths  to 
confuse  matters. 
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rRAVELINE 


Hard- WON  wisdom, 

TOP-DRAWER  CALCUTTA  .  .  . 


Things  you  learn  as  you  go: 
■  It  is  better  to  take  along  half  as 
many  clothes  as  you  think  you  will  need, 
and  twice  as  much  money. 

■  The  creative  greatness  of  two-star  res- 
taurants tends  to  vanish  once  the  third  star 
has  been  added. 

■  It  is  a  bit  late  to  get  into  a  debate  over 
your  hotel  bill  just  as  you  are  checking  out 
and  your  flight  leaves  in  twenty  minutes. 

■  Charming  old  monasteries  and  chateaux 
begin  to  get  very  chilly  around  mid-  to  late 
October. 

■  If  you  charter  a  boat  in  Mexico,  inspect 
it  carefully  before  you  go.  They  often  do 
not  have  life  jackets,  and  many  are  anti- 
quated and  can  take  hours  to  get  to  and 
from  a  fishing  area. 

■  The  reason  travel  agents  often  send  you 
to  a  chain  hotel  when  you  have  asked  spe- 
cifically for  a  quaint  little  inn  is  that  inns 
often  do  not  answer  agents'  inquiries  and 
are  lax  about  paying  commissions.  But 
many  agents  admit  privately  (if  you  give 
them  plenty  of  time)  that  they  will  get  you 
into  that  special  inn^ — even  if  it  means  no 
commission. 

Private  club  in  Calcutta.  Keep  this  in 
mind  if  you  are  in  Calcutta  for  a  few 
days  and  looking  for  something  different  to 
do,  especially  over  a  weekend.  Just  twenty 
minutes  outside  the  city,  a  very  old  club, 
called  theTollygunge,  has  long  been  a  gath- 
ering spot  for  top-drawer  Calcutta  people 
and  for  the  last  decade  has  opened  its 
doors  to  visitors.  Its  200  acres  of  land  offer 
a  nice  e.scape  from  the  city  and  include 
golf,  tennis,  squash,  riding,  two  pools, 
and  (sometimes)  horse  racing. 

The  biggest  problem  is  getting  in  touch 
with  the  club.  (Telephone  service  in  Cal- 
cutta is  hopeless.)  Your  best  bet  is  simply 
to  turn  up  there  and  speak  to  the  assistant 


on  duty.  "You  will  be  promptly  taken  care 
of,"  the  manager  says.  Address:  120  De- 
shapran  Sasmal  Road,  Calcutta  700033. 

Antique  textiles  in  London.  If  you 
love  rich  and  rare  antique  textiles, 
visit  Paul  Jones's  shop,  which  has  a  vast 
selection  of  curtains  and  cushions  of  every 
color,  size,  and  period;  also  pelmets  and 
tassels.  Although  they  may  be  somebody's 
old  castoffs,  top  designers  treasure  them. 
They  can  never,  ever  be  replaced,  which 
is  why  they  are  so  dear.  Address:  183 
Kings  Road;  phone:  351-2005. 

A  retreat  in  Spain.  An  unusual  place 
to  stay  is  the  Hospederia  del  Real 
Monasterio,  in  Guadalupe,  just  across  the 
street  from  the  Parador  Nacional  Zurba- 
ran.  Your  hosts  are  monks. 

After  you  view  the  monastery  and  its 
magnificent  treasury,  it  is  a  treat  to  be 
taken  up  to  a  comfortable  room  with  very 
high  ceilings  and  wonderful  views.  One  of 
the  monks  even  likes  to  have  a  glass  of 
sherry  with  you.  Food  is  passable. 

The  roads  you  must  take  to  reach  it  are 
bad,  but  the  manager  says,  "That  adds  to 
the  charm."  Address:  Plaza  Juan  Carlos  I; 
phone:  (27)  36-7000. 

Morocco's  Fez.  Fez  is  a  city  that  seems 
to  have  escaped  joining  the  modern 
world.  You  will  find  life  in  its  streets  and 
souks  not  much  different  from  the  way  it 
was  100  years  ago.  Even  Arab  peoples 
come  to  see  its  traditional  way  of  life,  its 
narrow  streets  jammed  with  donkeys, 
goats,  chickens,  and  people. 

Stay  r>t  the  Palais  Jamais,  a  nineteenth- 
century  I  ilacc.  '^Vonderful  views  of  the 
city.  Addross:  Bab  El  Cuissa;  phone:  (6) 
34331,  or (800)  223-6800. 
'"jn'vvo  interesting  museums  in  Amster- 
X  dam.  The  attractive  Museum  Van 
Loon  is  always  worth  a  visit.  It  records  the 


four-century  history  of  the  famous  Van 
Loon  family,  which  helped  to  found  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company  and  played  a 
prominent  role  in  the  wars  against  Spain. 
The  Van  Loon  has  a  fascinating  collec- 
tion of  portrait  paintings.  The  building 
itself  dates  back  to  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. Pleasant  garden  court.  Address:  Kei- 
zersgracht  672.  Open  Mondays  only. 

And  as  a  follow-up  on  Dutch  trading, 
visit  the  intriguing  Dutch  Maritime  Mu- 
seum. It  tells  something  of  the  scale  and 
diversity  of  Dutch  trading  interests  in  the 
Golden  Age.  Weapons,  booty,  models. 

Indonesia — batik  capital  of  the  world. 
Batik  is  to  Indonesia  what  Scotch  whis- 
ky is  to  Scotland.  It  is  a  rare  traveler  who 
does  not  find  himself  getting  interested  in 
batik  and  visiting  a  few  shops. 

A  tour  of  one  of  the  hundreds  of  batik 
factories  in  Jogjakarta  reveals  the  intri- 
cate process  of  dyeing.  First  a  design  is 
traced  by  hand  on  cloth,  using  hot  wax. 
Then  the  material  is  dipped  in  dye.  Only 
the  part  of  the  fabric  not  covered  with 
wax  absorbs  the  color.  After  it  dries,  the 
material  is  dipped  in  hot  water  and  the 
wax  scraped  off.  The  procedure  is  repeat- 
ed several  times  to  create  more-complex 
designs.  To  learn  how  to  do  it  yourself, 
take  the  course  in  batik  making  offered  by 
the  Batik  Research  Center,  Jogjakarta. 

Silk  batiks  are  generally  much  more 
expensive  than  cotton.  The  best  buys  are 
right  in  Jogjakarta.  In  Jakarta,  prices  are 
about  50  percent  higher.  Also,  there  is  an 
interesting  batik  collection  in  the  Central 
Museum  of  Jakarta.  D 

Produced  hy  Passport,  the  Monthly  Letter 
for  Discriminating  International  Travel- 
ers, 20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicuiio,  /L 
60606. 
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^UR  Invitation 
To  An  Unforgettable  European  \^cation. 


Shop  the  boulevards  of  Europe's  great  capitals.  Visit  a  cafe.  Take  in  a  museum. 
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5/ro//  on  the  beaches  of  the  Cote  d'Azur  And  sample  some  of  its  legendary  nightlife. 
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Sightsee  on  your  own.  From  magnificent  chateaux  to  centuries-old  vineyards. 


Your  European  vacation  is  so  easy  when  you  plan  it  with  Air  France. 
Our  new  European  Treasures  brochure  has  a  wide  range  of  prices 
and  destinations.  Our  most  popular  European  offerings 
include  Boniour  Europe,  from  $849*  which  sets  you  free 
to  explore  your  choice  of  75  cities  in  U  countries  for  7 
days  at  your  own  pace;  Monte-Carlo  Maenifiaue,  from 
$899*  with  6  nights  at  the  fabulous  Loews  Monte- 
Carlo;  or  Paris  Aristocrat,  from  $1399*  offering  6 
nights  at  the  deluxe  Crillon  Hotel.  Prices  include  the 
world  renowned  style  and  service  of  Air  France 
round-trip,  quality  accommodations  and  many 
amenities  that  make  each  European  Treasure  an 
unforgettable  experience.  To  receive  your  free  brochure 
simply  call  1-800-AF-PARIS.  TliC   Elk  IC    APT 
In  New  York  City  call  212-247-0100.     \  11 L   III  NL  AAlX  I 
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Air  France  is  a  partner  in  Mileage  Plus.  OnePass  and  the  I'SAir  Frequent  TVaveler  Program. 
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YOUR 
ADDRESS? 

If  you  are  planning  to  move,  please 
let  us  know  at  least  eight  weeks 
before  changing  your  address  by 
calling  Toll  Free  1-800-888-7676. 

PRESEHT  ADDRESS 

Attach  address  label  from  a  recent 

issue,  or  print  your  name  and  address 

exactly  as  shown  on  the  label. 
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scription to  Connoisseur. 
One  year  for  only 
$19.95. 
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Charge  Orders  Subject  to  Publish- 
er's Acceptance. 
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Zip 


Vour  first  copy  will  be  on  Its  way  to  you  in  6  to 
1 2  week::.  Look  for  It! 

Connoisseur,  A  Publication  of  Hearst  Maya 
zines.  A  [division  of  The  Hearst  Corj>or.Jion. 

(Atxjve  price  applies  in  U.S.  anc*  Possessions 
only.  All  other  countries  add  $10  per  year,  |)ay- 
ment  must  accomjjany  order.) 
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Daniel  Day  Lewis 

iCimiiniu'd  from  fhi^L'  91} 

dana  was  that  little  boy  at  Bedales,  IcHikinj^ 
to  the  theater  for  escape.  "When  I  take  a 
part,"  he  continues  now,  "it's  invariably 
because  I'm  attracted  to  the  spirit  as  I  see  it 
of  the  human  being,  towards  what  appears 
to  me  to  be  the  inner  life  of  that  man,  the 
metabolism.  It's  easy  to  make  too  much  ot 
a  mystery  of  physical  change.  I'd  be  very 
suspicious  of  myself  if  I  was  using  the  pro- 
cess of  physical  change  as  a  disguise — 
instead  of  doing  the  central  work.  When 
the  central  work  takes  its  proper  course, 
physical  change  comes  about  of  its  own 
accord.  I'd  teel  very  uncomfortable  wear- 


to  reciprocate,  till  the  void  tor  him.  For 
me,  great  acting  has  nothing  to  do  with 
acting  whatsoever.  It's  to  do  with  people 
being  generous  with  themselves." 

It  sounds,  if  not  like  penance,  like 
atonement.  The  generosity,  one  begins  to 
understand,  flows  first  of  all  to  the  charac- 
ters he  plays  and  only  incidentally  to  the 
spectator.  And  the  characters  he  chooses 
are  voracious.  Asked  in  August  if  he  was 
feeling  wistful  at  the  prospect  of  giving  up 
the  part  of  Hamlet,  he  said  no.  "When  I 
have  performances  of  that  dreaded  play," 
he  explained,   midway  through  a  week 
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Great  acting  has  nothing  to  do  with 
acting!  Think  of  Montgomery  Cliftl 
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ing  the  clothes  of  another  man  if  I  didn't 
feel  ready  to  put  them  on." 

Testing  his  film  performances — so 
memorable  and  so  various — against  the 
implied  standard  of  authenticity,  one  sees 
that  the  initial  reaction  to  Day  Lewis's  vir- 
tuosity completely  missed  the  mark.  With 
a  true  chameleon's  outside-in  job.  Day 
Lewis's  impersonations  have  nothing  in 
common.  It  is  not  his  conversation  that 
tells  us  so  but  what  is  up  on  the  screen. 
Compare,  for  contrast,  Dustin  Hoffman's 
autistic  Raymond,  in  Rain  Man.  Ray- 
mond's tics  are  not  keys  to  his  character; 
they  are  all  there  is.  Set  his  dead,  unchang- 
ing eyes  against  Day  Lewis's  Christy 
Brown's,  so  full  of  suspicion,  mischief, 
purpose,  rage,  and  joy.  Whenever  we 
think  we  have  figured  Christy  out,  there  is 
a  subtle  flash  of  something  unsuspected. 

No  matter  how  difficult  the  character. 
Day  Lewis  bestows  on  him  a  gift  c^f  empa- 
thy, of  imaginative  understanding.  Intel- 
lectual analysis  has  something  to  do  with 
it,  but  not  much.  The  secret  is  loyalty.  He 
never  wavers  in  his  acceptance  of  the  per- 
son he  has  consented  to  become.  He 
imposes  no  theory,  he  offers  no  comment, 
and  he  never  withdraws  his  affection. 

"I  most  enjoy  the  loss  of  the  self,"  Day 
Lewis  says,  assessing  the  satisfactions  of  his 
work.  "That  can  only  be  achieved  through 
detailed  understanding  of  ancnher  life — 
not  by  limping  and  growing  a  mustache. 

"Great  acting  has  nothing  to  do  with 
acting!  Think  of  Montgomery  Clift.  I  have 
no  idea  what  he  was  like  as  an  actor,  but 
on-screen,  there  is  a  palpable  cry  for 
help — nothing  to  do  with  self-pity,  but 
there  was  a  need  that  he  had.  You  wanted 


with  five,  "it  takes  three-quarters  of  the 
day  to  clear  my  eyes.  This  has  certainly 
taken  me  closer  to  the  abyss  than  anything 
else.  And  I've  discovered  fears  in  myself, 
or  generated  fears,  I  never  knew  before — 
and  once  they're  there,  they're  very  diffi- 
cult to  put  away  again."  At  the  tail  end  of 
the  run,  in  September,  those  fears  seem  to 
have  gotten  the  better  of  him.  He  with- 
drew from  the  play  in  midperformance, 
with  only  seven  more  shows  to  go.  The 
London  papers  cited  "nervous  exhaus- 
tion." Patently,  he  had  given  too  much. 

No  matter  what  the  project,  says  Rich- 
ard Eyre,  who  directed  Day  Lewis  on  two 
occasions  prior  to  Hamlet,  the  actor  gives 
it  "his  whole  heart,  mind,  and  body. "  The 
prototypical  British  actor  may  revel  in 
playing  three  contrasting  roles  in  rotating 
repertory  plus  perhaps  a  film  or  television 
part  on  days  off  (here  are  the  chameleons) ; 
not  Day  Lewis.  "I'm  really  uncomfortable 
dividing  my  attention,"  he  says.  "I 
couldn't  do  rep  anymore,  but  it's  a  luxury 
concentrating  on  one  thing  at  a  time.  I 
chose  it  long  ago,  even  if  it  meant  I  had  to 
be  out  of  work.  Sometimes  there  was  noth- 
ing at  all.  I  wasn't  always  faced  with  an 
embarrassment  of  choice." 

Still  in  thrall  to  one  role,  what  role  he 
might  take  next  is  a  subject  he  cannot  con- 
sider. "At  the  end  of  every  project,  I  say, 
This  is  the  last  time  I'll  lend  my  life  to 
another  life.  But  there  is  an  impulse  that 
miraculously  renews  itself."  J 

Such  miracles  only  befall  an  artist  who 
befriends  his  demons,  n 

Matthew  Cjurcwiisch,  an  editor  of  this  manU' 
7ine,  follows  the  l)erforminj>,  arts. 
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THE  HENRY  GARDEN 

(Continued  from  page  1 20) 

reputed  to  be  the  largest  specimen  in 
North  America.  The  white  wisteria  has  a 
trunk  as  thick  as  an  elephant's  leg  and  is 
allowed  to  snake  up  the  back  wall  of  the 
house.  The  hybrid  rhododendron  is  toler- 
ated simply  because  it  is  one  of  a  kind  and 
so  beautiful. 

The  Southern  Garden  is  for  the  most 
part  a  collection  of  flowering  trees  and 
shrubs  collected  from  the  southern  states. 
Miss  Henr>'  points  to  a  magnolia  with  blue 
flowers  collected  from  Kentucky.  It  is  a 
choice  specimen  of  Magnolia  acuminata, 
the  cucumber  tree,  growing  wild  from 
Pennsylvania  to  Florida;  its  blue  is  inten- 
sified under  clear  blue  skies.  Planted  near- 
by are  groves  of  red  buckeye,  except  that 
the  flowers  are  not  only  red  but  pink,  crim- 
son, yellow,  and  orange.  These  have  been 


Valley."  She  served  with  the  Red  Cross 
during  World  War  II  in  India  and  China. 
During  one  furlough  from  the  war  zones 
she  journeyed  into  the  Himalayas,  hunt- 
ing for  wildflowers  that  grew  high  in  the 
alpine  meadows.  In  1955,  as  a  member  of 
the  Catherwood  Foundation  Peruvian 
Amazon  Expedition  for  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences,  she  traveled  to  Peru, 
collecting  rare  species  of  amaryllis.  Later, 
on  her  own,  she  pursued  the  search  in  Bo- 
livia and  Chile.  On  other  occasions  she 
has  made  trips  to  the  Middle  East  and 
Kashmir,  where  she  once  photographed 
acres  of  spring  flowers  blooming  through 
melting  snow. 

Miss  Henry  is  a  skillful  close-up  pho- 
tographer, and  some  of  her  best  wildflower 
studies,    taken   in  the  field,   have  been 


The  American  gardening  public  is  being  sold 
"a  bill  of  goods"  by  British  garden  writers. 


collected  mostly  from  the  Carolinas  to 
Texas.  "There  is  a  lot  of  natural  hybridiz- 
ing among  buckeyes,"  explains  Miss  Hen- 
ry. "Bumblebees  and  hummingbirds  get 
around,  and  they  can  be  so  promiscuous. 
Nobody  can  unravel  the  correct  botanical 
nomenclature  of  my  collection." 

Another  gem  is  a  cantaloupe-colored 
trumpet  creeper  {Campsis  radicans).  The 
wild  species  normally  has  sparse,  reddish- 
orange  flowers  and  occasionally  a  yellow 
form  can  be  found,  but  this  cantaloupe- 
colored  rarity  is  not  only  unique  in  its  color 
but  flowers  more  profusely,  with  larger 
blossoms,  than  the  others.  Miss  Henry  has 
unofficially  named  it  for  her  father,  Nor- 
man Henry. 

The  pride  of  the  garden  is  an  American 
native — a  gigantic  Turk's  cap  lily  almost 
nine  feet  tall  with  huge,  pendant  orange 
blooms  around  the  early  part  of  August.  Its 
botanical  name  is  Lilium  mary -henry ae.  It 
was  discovered  in  northwest  Florida,  along 
the  Chipola  River;  but  though  Miss  Henry 
has  made  repeated  visits  back  to  the  area 
where  her  mother  discovered  the  lily,  she 
has  never  been  able  to  locate  another  wild 
colony. 

Since  her  mother's  death,  in  1967,  on  a 
plant-hunting  expedition  to  the  Caro- 
linas, Josephine  Henry  has  carried  on  the 
work  of  the  foundation.  Her  early  travels 
were  to  the  Yucatan,  Mexico,  and  north- 
west Canada,  to  an  unmapped  section  of 
British  C>)lumbia  known  as  the  "Tropical 


exhibited  at  the  U.S.  National  Arbore- 
tum, in  Washington,  D.C.  While  photo- 
graphing one  of  her  favorite  North  Ameri- 
can magnolias — the  bigleaf  magnolia 
{Magnolia  macrophylla) — she  discovered  a 
previously  unknown  phenomenon:  the 
beautiful  waxy  white  flowers  are  a  deadly 
trap  for  bees.  The  huge,  fragrant  blossom 
in  its  first  stage  of  development  is  shaped 
like  a  vase,  with  a  bulbous  base  and  the 
petals  creating  a  narrow  opening  at  the 
top.  On  the  second  day,  the  blossom  opens 
out  in  a  star  shape,  the  petals  splayed  out 
flat.  At  the  base  of  every  fully  open  blos- 
som Miss  Henry  encountered  a  dead  bee. 
Puzzled,  she  was  drawn  to  the  sound  of 
buzzing  from  within  a  flower  in  the  vase 
stage.  Looking  inside,  she  saw  that  a  bee, 
attracted  by  the  flower's  heady  aroma,  had 
crawled  into  the  narrow  opening  and 
dropped  into  a  powdery  bed  of  intoxicat- 
ing yellow  stamens  at  the  base.  Disorient- 
ed, flying  in  circles,  unable  to  fly  straight 
up  like  a  helicopter,  the  hapless  bee  suc- 
ceeded in  thoroughly  pollinating  the  flow- 
er and  by  morning  was  expelled,  dead  from 
exhaustion,  on  the  lower  petal. 

Miss  Henry  today  frets  about  the  de- 
struction of  the  North  American  wilder- 
ness, agonizing  over  whether  to  take  a 
plant  from  the  wild  and  transfer  it  to  the 
relative  safety  of  her  garden.  She  recalls 
how  her  mother  once  found  a  rare  lily  in  a 
remote  part  of  Alabama  and  was  sorely 
tempted  to  dig  it  up  but  hesitated  for  fear  it 


might  not  survive  transplanting.  A  year 
later,  when  her  mother  went  back  to  the 
site  to  see  if  the  clump  had  increased,  she 
discovered  that  the  entire  site  had  been 
bulldozed  for  a  highway. 

Collecting  from  the  wild  to  resell  is 
anathema  to  her.  She  winces  at  the  prac- 
tice of  villagers  in  Turkey,  Iran,  and  Kash- 
mir who  take  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
flowering  bulbs  from  the  wild  to  sell  to 
wholesalers,  who  supply  many  of  the  Euro- 
pean and  American  mail-order  bulb  cata- 
logs. On  a  recent  trip  to  Alabama  she  was 
horrified  to  learn  of  Dutch  nurserymen 
paying  poachers  to  dig  up  thousands  of 
endangered  pitcher  plants  for  resale  and 
flying  them  by  the  planeload  to  Holland 
for  sale  to  florists. 

She  believes,  also,  that  the  American 
gardening  public  is  being  "sold  a  bill  of 
goods"  by  British  garden  writers  who  advo- 
cate for  their  readers  at  home  plants  that 
may  nt)t  do  well  in  North  America,  and  by 
European  nurserymen  who  have  no 
qualms  about  foisting  on  those  who  know 
no  better  plants  of  questionable  hardiness, 
when  so  many  superior  North  American 
hardy  plant  varieties  are  still  waiting  to  be 
discovered. 

Miss  Henry  picked  up  a  new  book,  pub- 
lished in  England,  entitled  Growing  Lilies. 
It  had  been  receiving  good  reviews  in  the 
gardening  press,  but  Miss  Henry  was  disap- 
pointed in  it.  "The  author  and  I  discussed 
North  American  lily  species,"  she  said. 
"He  made  copious  notes  but  never  showed 
me  the  proofs  of  the  North  American  sec- 
tion, and  it  contains  a  lot  of  errors.  Now 
others  will  be  copying  his  mistakes." 

Miss  Henry  is  a  perfectionist,  fiercely 
outspoken,  and  an  individualist.  When 
she  and  Lady  Anne  Palmer,  a  British 
plantswoman,  traveled  together  on  a 
plant-finding  expedition  to  Chile  recent- 
ly, the  pair  decided  to  explore  indepen- 
dently when  Miss  Henry  found  out  that 
her  companion  was  more  interested  in 
trees.  Miss  Henry  wanted  to  collect  rare 
species  of  amaryllis,  which  meant  journey- 
ing alone  high  into  the  Andes.  Her  garden 
near  Philadelphia  reflects  her  strong  per- 
sonality. It  is  a  true  connoisseur's  garden, 
where  nothing  is  commonplace  and  only 
the  rare  or  unusual  is  allowed  space.  D 
The  garden  is  open  April  through  October, 
Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  from  teri  to  four; 
admission  is  free.  Call  for  directions:  (215) 
525-2037. 

Derek  l^ell's  latest  hook  is  The  C^omplete 
CJarden  Planning  Manual  (IIP.  Hooks). 
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Caviar 

(Continued  from  page  146) 

sen  Caviar,  to  "upgrade"  (read,  "substi- 
tute") osetra  to  beluga.  Although  the 
practice  is  fraudulent,  it  is  easy  to  pull  off. 
The  crates  that  come  from  Russia  are 
clearly  marked  with  the  variety  of  caviar; 
the  tins  are  not. 

No  one  is  questioning  the  Russians.  To 
the  contrary.  What  importer  whose  liveli- 
hood depends  on  relations  with  Russia 
would  waltz  into  print  saying  they  cannot 
be  trusted?  Instead,  they  say  things  like 
this:  "The  Russians  are  reliable;  they  pack 
what  they  label"  (that  from  Murray  Klein, 
president  of  Zabar's).  Ifa  switch  is  made,  it 
takes  place  in  American  warehouses  and 
retail  shops  when  the  caviar  is  transferred 
to  the  importers'  own  tins.  Call  it  a  case  of 
old-fashioned  Yankee  ingenuity  or  an  in- 
sider secret  in  the  trade;  it  is  a  scam  that 
works.  The  hue  and  cry  of  consumer  out- 
rage is  not  heard,  perhaps  because  most 
people  cannot  really  tell  the  difference 
between  beluga  and  osetra. 

How  does  one  upgrade  osetra  to  beluga? 

Intrigue  in  the 
egg  trade. 

Easy:  relabel  it.  Each  importer  explains  the 
pressure  to  connive  differently,  but 
George  Hessol,  president  of  Poriloff,  cav- 
iar importers  and  distributors,  put  it  best: 
"Beluga  caviar  has  become  a  generic  term 
and  isn't  necessarily  caviar  from  beluga 
sturgeon  .  .  .  just  as  English  muffins 
aren't  from  England.  .  .  .  People  who  ask 
for  beluga  really  want  the  large-grain, 
choice  caviar. "  Perhaps.  But  people  would 
also  like  to  get  what  they  are  paying  for, 
and  beluga  is  twice  the  price  of  osetra. 

Of  course,  for  those  who  truly  love  cav- 
iar, the  taint  of  commerce  does  not  darken 
the  joys  of  indulgence.  Caviar  remains  a 
rare  and  wondrous  delicacy,  just  as  marvel- 
ous as  it  was  during  the  Roman  Empire,  as 
cherished  as  when  Henry  II  brought  it 
under  his  protection,  and  as  coveted  as 
when  the  chosen  few  could  have  it  in  the 
1500s.  For  centuries  it  has  been  what 
Petrossian  is  fond  of  calling  "a  food  you  can 
dream  with."  That  it  might  be  rarer  still 
makes  the  dream  sweeter  yet.  D 

Doric  Greenspan,  a  food  writer,  contributes 
to  EUe,  Food  &  Wine,  Traveler,  and  Ms. 
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This  elegant  showcase  for  your  favorite 
books  or  cassette  library  is  crafted  from 
hand-selected  solid  oak  and  oak  veneer  with 
a  top  that  has  been  meticulously  inlaid  with 
genuine  oak  to  create  a  traditional  pattern  of 
beauty  and  grace.  You  can  use  them  in  your 
den,  family  room,  bedroom,  office,  or  in  your 
living  room  as  end  tables  Mounted  on  a  spe- 
cifically concealed  ball-bearing  base,  the  book 
case  rotates  a  full  560  degrees  with  only  a 
touch  and  needs  only  4"  clearance  You  have 
easy  access  to  any  of  the  8  individual  compart- 
ments, each  a  roomy  11  "H  x  9y2"W  x  6"D  It's 
a  total  of  nearly  6  linear  feet  of  space,  for  stor- 
ing your  books,  video  tapes,  audio  cassettes, 
collectibles,  etc  Overall  size  is  2572"  high,  Wa" 
Wide  and  17^4"  deep  Available  in  either  classic 
medium  oak  or  traditional  deep  mahogany  fin- 
ish Classic  Medium  Oak  $149.98  ($22.95) 
#A1929,  Mahogany  Finish  $159.98  ($2295) 
#A1950. 
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Radio  City  Station,  NY,  NY  10101,  or  call  TOLL  FREE  1-800-456-2454  When  using  credit 
card— include  account  number,  expiration  date,  signature  We  honor  MasterCard/Visa 
Sorry,  no  foreign,  Canadian,  or  CO  D  orders  Allow  50  days  for  delivery. 
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This  issue  marks  my  eighth  anniversa- 
r>'  as  editor-in-chief  of  Connoisseur,  a 
good  time  for  some  stocktaking.  The 
magazine  goes  hack  a  long  way 
beyond  1981,  of  course;  it  was 
founded  in  Great  Britain  in  1901  to  deal 
with  art  topics.  William  Randolph  Hearst 
bought  it  in  1927  and,  since  he  was  some- 
thing of  a  "great  accumulator,"  gloried  in 
its  contents.  Rumor  has  it  that  he  was 
often  moved  by  the  art  ads  placed  by  hope- 
ful dealers  eager  to  sell  to  him.  In  any  case 
this  magazine  remained  for  decades  a  dis- 
tinguished, academic  publication  with  a 
small  circulation.  For  me,  it  is  as  if  an  Epis- 
copal bishop  were  my  forebear. 

In  1982  Connoisseur  moved  from  Eng- 
land to  the  United  States  with  a  monthly 
circulation  of  15,000.  In  its  first  year  in 
America  it  stayed  primarily  an  art  book. 
The  changes  in  course  as  we  moved  toward 
our  goal  of  becoming  a  magazine  devoted 
to  finding  high  quality  in  a  broad  range  of 
areas — from  fine  art  to  performing  arts  to 
architecture  and  design  and  food  and  wine 
and  travel — came  slowly.  We  evolved, 
increasing  our  circulation  and  ad  pages 
steadily  until  we  arrived  at  our  present  fig- 
ures, of  325,000  issues  sold  a  month  and 
1 ,000  ad  pages  a  year. 

This  evolution  has  transformed  the 
once  specialized  art  magazine  into  what  we 
call  "The  Guide  to  the  Civilized  World,"  a 
magazine  tr^  iring  everylhinf^  in  life  that  we 
judge  to  be  fii )(  The  diversity  of  Connois- 
seur is  its  strength.  We  have  articles  on 
subjects  from  Micl  '  'angcio  drawings  to 


high  fashion.  We  tell  you  first  about  juicy 
scandals  in  the  art  world  and  give  you  jug- 
gernaut packages  on  how  to  see  the  best  of 
Rome  in  only  a  week.  We  run  insiders'  tips 
on  wine;  choices  of  the  most  exalted  of  res- 
taurants and  most  fabulous  fishing  camps. 
And  we  even  took  time  to  give  the  reason 
why  ice  hockey  should  ban  violence. 

It  was  in  these  pages  that  you  first  read 
an  "Indiana  Jones"  tale  of  a  treasure  trove 
of  ancient  Greek  silver  coins  that  was 
smuggled  out  of  Turkey  by  the  toughest 
band  of  crooks  you  can  imagine  and  sold  to 
a  millionaire  Boston  museum  trustee.  We 
have  delved  into  what  constitutes  excel- 
lence in  movies,  and  into  the  tangles  of  the 
auction  market.  Connoisseur  has  found  for 
you  the  only  hotel  behind  the  iron  curtain, 
the  train  ride  in  India,  the  most  gorgeous 
place  in  the  sun  in  North  Carolina.  We 
reported  on  what  Andy  Warhol  did  that 
not  even  Leonardo  could  do,  and  on  the 
excitement  of  television.  In  taking  on  all 
this,  we  obviously  did  not  want  to  be  just 
another  coffee-table  book  with  pretty  pic- 
tures of  interiors  and  yogurt  text.  Nor  did 
we  want  to  slide  into  the  morass  of  glitz  and 
gossip.  We  wanted  to  become  a  reader's 
magazine,  an  educated  person's  magazine. 

Ours  are  ambitious  goals,  but  when  we 
attempt  so  much,  some  people  do  not 
know  what  we  are.  Indeed,  at  one  point, 
some  people  seemed  to  perceive  Connois- 
seur as  a  magazine  for  only  the  very  rich 
person  interested  mostly  in  food.  FOOD.' 
The  fact  is  that  Connois.seur  is  the  only 
upscale  magazine  that  does  not  kneel 


before  the  altar  of  wealth.  We  simply  do 
not  publish  pieces  about  things  that  cost  a 
zillion.  Our  readers  are  highly  active,  even 
outdoorsy,  and  seek  to  find  only  the  best  in 
all  fields  of  life.  Sure,  some  things  we  cover 
are  costly,  but  going  to  a  museum  is  not, 
nor  is  a  ticket  to  the  opera  or  ballet.  We 
have  told  our  readers  how  to  dine  at  farm- 
houses in  the  Dordogne  and  where  to  stay 
for  a  few  bucks  a  night  in  Patagonia.  What 
counts  for  us  is  not  the  price  tag  but  the 
quality  of  the  experience.  We  find  the  best 
and  share  it  with  you,  our  readers. 

For  the  record,  I  want  to  report  that  in 
our  ninth  year,  we  are  still  evolving.  In 
fact,  we  embarked  on  a  new  stage  of  evolu- 
tion several  months  ago.  Keep  an  eye  on  us 
and  see  if  you  can  spot  the  changes.  Here 
are  some  hints:  The  subject  matter  will 
broaden.  "Service"  information,  already  a 
key  ingredient,  will  become  even  more 
prominent.  Our  readers  demand  it,  and  we 
have  it.  We  will  endeavor  to  become  a 
kind  of  Consumer  Reports  for  what  is  great 
around  the  world,  a  street-smart  guide  to 
what  is  finest  on  earth — even  if  it  doesn't 
cost  much.  We  are  going  to  be  traveling 
farther  afield,  offering  you  not  only  infor- 
mation but  judgment  and  irreverence  and 
humor.  Evolution.  We  will  slowly  contin- 
ue to  change  in  our  tenth  year,  too.  We 
think  there  are  halt  a  million  connoisseurs 
of  all  ages  out  there  who  want  a  no-non- 
sense, nonhyped,  handsome,  honest  mag- 
azine that  searches  for,  finds,  and  delivers 
true  excellence.  As  of  now,  (Connoisseur  is 
after  you.  D      m^  3  f>   4    - 
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Versatile,  thin,  elesant  in  18  l<t.  sold.  Water  resistant.  Extremely  accurate,  very  Swiss. 
Five  year  international  limited  warranty.  Intelligently  priced. 

Also  availab'e  in  a  combination  of  stainless  steel  and  18  kt.  gold  and  all  stainless  steel. 
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